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NATIONAL WILDERNESS PRESERVATION ACT 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 7, 1958 


U.S. Senats, 
CoMMITTER ON INTERIOR AND LNSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Bend, Oreg. 

The hearing convened in the auditorium, Bend High School, Bend, 
Oreg., at 9 a.m., Senator Richard L. Neuberger presiding. 

Present: Senator Henry Dworshak, of Idaho. 

Present also: Mr. Benton, J. Stong, professional staff member; Mr. 
John A. Carver, Jr., administrative assistant to Senator Frank meee 
of Idaho; Mr. Hans Linde, member of Senator Neuberger’s staff; an 
Mr. Mike Manatos of Senator Joseph P. O’Mahoney’s staff. 

Senator Neusercer. The committee will please come to order. 

Before we commence the hearing today here in Bend, Oreg., I 
should like to introduce the personnel who will participate in con- 
ducting the hearing. 

At my left at the table is the distinguished Senator from Idaho, 
Henry C. Dworshak, who in January will become the ranking minor- 
ity member of the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular A ffairs, 
and we are very pleased that Senator Dworshak has honored us in 
this hearing today by coming to his neighboring State to be with us. 

At my right is Mr. John Carver, administrative assistant to Sen- 
ator Frank Church, the junior Senator from Idaho, who is also a 
member of the Senate Interior Committee. Mr, Carver is here rep- 
resenting Senator Church. 

Mr. Ben Stong is a member of the professional staff of the Senate 
Interior Committee. He is representing Senator James E. Murray, 
the distinguished Senator from Montana who is the chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. Mr. Stong is in 
charge of our agenda. If anybody desires to have an earlier place 
on the hearing schedule because of urgent business, Mr. Stong is the 
person to contact for that purpose. 

Between Senator Dworshak and myself is Mr. Hans Linde, my own 
legislative assistant, who on January 1 will become a member of the 
faculty of the University of Oregon Law School. 

We have various other professional people here who may advise 
us from time to time if there is some point of information or fact which 
is in controversy. There is Mr. Tom Sullivan, who is representing 
the Solicitor’s office of the U.S. Department of the Interior. Then 
Mr. Ed Crafts, Assistant Chief of the U.S. Forest Service from Wash- 
ington, D.C. Mr. Howard Zahniser of The Wilderness Society is 
here. He is the sponsor of the original proposal, which is the bill that 
the hearing today is to discuss. 
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In addition, Mr. Fred Moody is here. He is the man who is taking 
down the hearing record and is responsible for an accurate account 
of what is said and transcribed here today. 

I want to make this announcement: With respect to the record that 
Mr. Moody will transcribe, the hearings which are taken down today 
in Bend and subsequently in San Francisco, in Salt Lake City, and 
in Albuquerque, will not be printed until some time early in 1959. 
They will be printed with additional sessions on the wilderness bill 
that probably will be held in Washington, D.C., so we can have the 
entire record compiled in one volume. That is the reason that they 
will not be published until some time early next year. 

Therefore, persons desiring immediate copies of any particular part 
of the hearing record should arrange with the official reporter, Mr. 
Fred Moody, to buy any portion desired. I want to make that an- 
nouncement very clear, because sometimes people want their own por- 
tions or that of some witness in whom they are particularly interested 
at a very early date and, therefore, you should arrange with Mr. 
Moody for that and not rely upon the printed hearing record until 
the full record is printed some time in 1959. 

I want to make this announcement with respect to a Saturday ses- 
sion, also. We hope a Saturday session will not be necessary. How- 
ever, arrangements are being made for a Saturday morning session to 
hear out-of-State witnesses who are unable to be present Friday and 
_— unable to appear during the day today. Probably Senator 

orshak and I will not be present Saturday, but Mr. Stong will be 
here to take any statements which arrive too late today and they will be 
included in full in the hearing record. 

I want to say this: That there are now some 53 or even more appear- 
ances listed before the committee assembled in Bend. I wish to make 
a rather wry remark about this. When I first suggested that Bend be 
the location for the hearing, some people protested on the ground that 
there would not be a representative cross section of people who would 
come to such a “remote” place as Bend. However, because of the 
lengthy list of witnesses, it is going to be my desire today and my 
instruction to limit each witness to no more than—I wish to repeat 
that—to no more than five minutes in presenting his or her statement. 

Now, this does not mean that your entire statement, which I know 
represents a great deal of work and effort on your part, will not a 
in the record. Quite to the contrary, your entire statement will ap- 

ear in the hearing record as you present it to us. It will appear in 

I] in its entirety. I wish to emphasize that. Therefore, please do 
not read your statements in full if they are of any length at all, but 
merely paraphrase what you regard as the highlights and those points 
which you wish to emphasize and stress. I want to emphasize, too, on 
my own part, that the 5-minute limitation has been cleared with Sena- 
tor Dworshak and he has agreed with me that this is urgently necessary 
if we are to take care of most of the witnesses today. Isn’t that cor- 
rect, Senator Dworshak ? 

Senator Dworsnak. Right. 

Senator Nevusercer. I regret that, but I hope you understand be- 
cause of the great number of witnesses, it would be unfair to permit 
somebody to take a half hour or even longer at the expense of many 
others who then never would be able to appear before the committee, 
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or even to submit their statements, and we want to be fair and, there- 
fore, we will ny ten this 5-minute limitation. 

However, if, use of questions by either Senator Dworshak or 
myself, or because of the staff of the committee, we go over 5 minutes, 
that time will not be charged to any of you. So we are trying to be 
as fair as we can about this. In order to hear everyone, even with 
an additional session, it will be necessary, again I repeat, to limit 
everybody to five minutes in their oral presentation, and if you can 
do it in less than 5 minutes, we will be very grateful. 

I want to say this about identification of witnesses, because it is 
often necessary for the committee staff to have correspondence with 
people whose statements may not be clear or in which there are 
grammatical errors or errors of fact that they may wish to have cor- 
rected prior to their appearing over their names in an official docu- 
ment of the U.S. Senate, that we hope every witness will 
give his or her full name, your mailing adaiies accurately, and the 
name of the organization you are representing, if you are represent- 
ing an organization rather than merely yourself. We will want also 
to send each of you the full documents of the printed hearings, and 
this will not be possible unless we have your addresses. 

If you have any material just to insert in the record that you do not 
wish to present formally, please give that to Mr. Stong. 

I want to say for the benefit of the record that we have received 
many, many telegrams, many letters, and a great many statements 
by mail. We are very grateful to those people who have sent us their 
views but who are unable to be here in person. 

However, we do have a very lengthy list of witnesses and I will 
start right away with that brief preliminary statement. 

Mr. Stone. Senator Neuberger, we have a letter from the Secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution and a statement from Walter Horan, 
Congressman from the State of Washington, which should go in the 
record. 

Senator Nevusercer. Without objection, they will be included. 

(The letter and statement referred to follow :) 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 
Washington, D.C., October 9, 1958. 
Hon. James E. Murray, 


Chairman, Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
U.S. Senate 


Dear SENATOR Murray: The Smithsonian Institution would like to submit its 
views regarding S. 4028, a bill to establish a National Wilderness Preservation 
System for the permanent good of the whole people, and for other purposes. 

The Institution is interested in the conservation of areas in their natural 
state but has no personnel trained or experienced in this field, as does the Fish 
and Wildlife Service, the National Park Service, or the Forest Service. How- 
ever, the proposed legislation states that “the Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution shall be ex officio the Secretary of the Council and, subject to the 
Council, shall maintain its headquarters,” that “disbursements from appropria- 
tions shall be made by the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution,” and that 
“the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution in behalf of the Council is author- 
ized to accept private gifts and benefactions to be used to further the purposes 
of this act. * * * 

The Smithsonian Institution has neither the space nor the specific knowledge 
that woulc be required to maintain the headquarters and assume the many 
responsibilities connected with the position of Secretary of the Council. We 
are certain that other agencies with practical information and responsibility 
in conservation and related fields would be better equipped to carry on this 
activity. 
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The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report to the Congress. 
Sincerely yours, 
LEONARD CARMICHAEL, Secretary. 





STATEMENT OF Hon. WALT Horan 


I am the Honorable Walt Horan, a Representative in the United States House 
of Representatives for the Fifth District of the State of Washington. 

I am opposed to any indiscriminate enlargement of existing wilderness areas 
such as that at Glacier Peak. 

It is my conviction that natural resources not only need to be conserved 
but that they need to be judiciously used if the best interests of all of the 
people are to be served. In the case at point, Glacier Peak, the proposed ex- 
pansion would envelope and remove from harvest for all time an estimated 
8 billion board-feet of mature timber. That part of this proposed enlargement 
which lies in my district is a slow-growing timber. Much of it is presently 
mature and needs to be harvested, if for no other reason than to prevent its 
being blown down and infested with beetles, which, in turn, will infest the 
surrounding timber. 

Secondly, this timber needs to be harvested on a selective logging basis because 
it is a large part of the economic foundation of many towns in the Lake Chelan 
area. 

Thirdly, I am opposed to expansion of this particular wilderness area because 
it is remote and not accessible to folks like myself who do not have either the 
time or the money for the week or 10-day trip that the proponents of wilderness 
areas presume would be the great value of expanded wilderness areas. Con- 
sequently, only the rich would be able to avail themselves of areas such as this. 

I do hope that the committee will take all these factors into consideration as 
they consider their recommendation that new wilderness areas be created or 
that existing wilderness areas be expanded. 


Senator Neusercer. It is my understanding that three witnesses 
from the State of Washington who have the long journey to make 
this afternoon to return to their homes desire to be heard first and 
will be very brief. They are Mr. Don M. Follett, vice president, 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce; Mr. Lorin W. Markham, general 
manager, Spokane Chamber of Commerce; and Mr. C. W. Thorn- 
berry, of the Everett, Wash., Chamber of Commerce. We will be 
glad to have you three gentlemen come forward in any grouping that 
you desire and present your statements. 


STATEMENT OF DON M. FOLLETT, VICE PRESIDENT AND GENERAL 
MANAGER, SEATTLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Fotterr. Senator Neuberger, Senator Dworshak, my name is 
Don’ M. Follett; I am the vice president and general manager of the 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce, at 215 Columbia Street, Seattle, Wash. 
I am also the president of the Western States Council, which is an 
organization of all of the chambers of commerce in the 11 Western 
States and Alaska. 

I will submit for the record of this hearing 25 copies of my state- 
ment and ask permission to introduce on behalf of the Western States 
Council organization, Mr. Lorin Markham, of the Spokane Chamber 
of Commerce, who is chairman of our committee on natural resources. 

If I may, I would like to do it just that simply and simply say 
that we hope the record will, as you have suggested, Senator, remain 
open for further testimony in writing between now and conclusion 
of these hearings as a result of that which might take place today. 
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Senator Neupercer. Thank you very much. Your statement will 
appear in the record in full. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Don M. FOLLETT, VICE PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER OF THE 


SEATTLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, AND PRESIDENT OF THE WESTERN STATES 
CoUNCIL 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Don M. Follett. I 
am the vice president and general manager of the Seattle Chamber of Commerce, 
which organization I represent today. I am also speaking as president of the 
Western States Council, an organization composed of chambers of commerce in 
the 11 Western States and Alaska, which concerns itself primarily with the 
development of the natural resources of that area. I have here a prepared 
statement, which, if I may, I would like to read into the record. I would then 
appreciate the permission of the committee to present further oral testimony. 

Since the views of the Seattle Chamber of Commerce and those of the Western 
States Council are as one on the subject of this hearing, I should like the 
record to show that my statement fairly defines the position of each of the 
organizations which I represent. 

We are strongly opposed to the passage of the proposed National Wilderness 
Preservation Act, or any other legislation which would establish a Wilderness 
Preservation Council or any other council or board for the purpose of advocating 
or promoting any program of management of federally owned or controlled areas 
which favors any special interest group or groups. Section 4(a) of the proposed 
act wakes provision for the estabiishment of such a council by specifying that 
the three citizen members of the National Wilderness Preservation Council 
“shall be persons known to be informed regarding, and interested in the pres- 
ervation of, wilderness.” 

No knowledge of the many other varied uses of Federal lands, or of the eco- 
nomic importance of the natural resources on such lands, is required. Should 
this proposed legislation be enacted into law it is certain that advocates of other 
special use of such lands will clamor for establishment of similar councils to 
promote their interest, using Federal tax funds for such purposes. The chaos 
that would result with each of these councils empowered to make independent 
recommendations to the Congress can easily be imagined. Inclusion of such 
groups within the framework of the Federal Government is, to us, completely 
unjustified. Existing private and quasi-public organizations, formed for the 
purpose of furthering or protecting their own interests in the use and manage- 
ment of Federal lands, have clearly demonstrated their ability to make their 
vioces heard and their influence felt in the legislatures of our States and in the 
committee rooms of the Congress. This hearing today is evidence of that ability. 
It serves to demonstrate the capability of the Congress—and its willingness—to 
seek and to obtain the counsel and opinion of the people of this country on is- 
sues that affect them, without establishing still more special Federal agencies 
to complicate an already overdeveloped administrative complex. 

The citizens of the 11 Western States—and that newest of States, Alaska— 
have by far the greatest interest in determining that Federal lands are dedi- 
cated to the multiple-use concept of management. Even though these lands 
are the property of all of the people of the United States, our present and future 
economic development is greatly dependent upon the proper utilization of the 
resources of these lands. If we are to develop our economic potential to its 
maximum and maintain our proper place among the other States of the Union, 
we must be assured of scientific management of these tremendous national as- 
sets in such a manner that they will produce a sustained yield of products and 
services, including, of course, that of recreation. 

We have no quarrel with those who believe sincerely in the need for preser- 
vation of certain areas in the primitive state for the use and enjoyment of pres- 
ent and future generations. We share that belief. But we point out that exist- 
ing regulations are so definitive as to remove any doubt as to the determination 
of the legislative and administrative branches of our Government to establish 
and maintain sufficient wilderness and wild areas to guarantee the availability 
of this type of recreational facility for all time. Under present law the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, upon recommendation of the Chief of the Forest Service, 
may designate tracts of not less than 100,000 acres as wilderness areas, subject 
to the same restrictions upon their use as are provided in the proposed act. In 
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addition, the Chief of the Forest Service may designate tracts of less than 
100,000 acres, but more than 5,000 acres, as wild areas, to be administered in the 
Same manner as wilderness areas, with the same restrictions upon their use. 
Is there need, then, to intrude into the national park system, which was estab- 
lished for certain specific purposes, and into the wildlife refuges and ranges, and 
into the Indian reservations, or into any other lands owned or controlled by 
the Federal Government in order to create more single-use areas for the limited 
number of persons of this or future generations who find this type of recreation 
appealing? 

It has been estimated that probably not more than one-tenth of 1 percent of 
our population is dedicated or hardy enough to take advantage of this type of 
recreation. Yet the proposed act contemplates establishment of approximately 
50 million acres of wilderness area—about 90 percent of which would be in the 
Western States—with no limit on future additions to, or expansion of, those 
acreages except whatever limits might be imposed by Congress. And, in the 
proposed legislation even congressional authority is limited by provision that 
proposed additions shall automatically take effect upon the expiration of the 
first period of 120 calendar days of continuous session of Congress following the 
date on which the proposal is submitted, if during this period Congress does not 
pass a concurrent resolution in opposition. Thus Congress need not express 
approval; it need only to fail to express disapproval—and an arbitrary bureau- 
cratic decision, which might affect billions of dollars worth of national assets— 
and the economies of communities, or of States, or of regions—becomes final. 

Congress has established an Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commis- 
sion and has charged it with the responsibility for surveying our outdoor recrea- 
tional resources and opportunities, including wilderness areas. By 1961 this 
Commission is to report to Congress on its estimate of what our requirements 
will be in the future. Certainly this report should indicate whether or not any 
additional legislation in this highly controversial field is truly in the best in- 
terests of the Nation’s economy. Pending completion of the Commission’s re- 
port the Western States Council and the Seattle Chamber of Commerce join in 
urging that neither the proposed legislation, S. 4028, nor any similar legislation, 
receive the approval of Congress. 


STATEMENT OF LORIN W. MARKHAM, GENERAL MANAGER, 
SPOKANE, WASH., CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Marxuam. Senator Neuberger, Senator Dworshak, and other 
distinguished members of the panel, I am Lorin W. Markham. I am 
manager of the Spokane, Wash., Chamber of Commerce. I am also, 
as Mr. Follett, said, the chairman of the natural resources committee 
for the Western States Council. I am also a member of the Inland 
Empire Forest Advisory Council, District No. 1, and am the director 
to the National Reclamation Association from the State of Washing- 
ton. 

I have here 25 copies of the statement that has been prepared upon 
the request of the mining bureau and the timber products bureau of 
the Spokane Chamber of Commerce, which has the complete approval 
of the executive committee of the Spokane Chamber of Commerce and 
which bespeaks the feeling of the other members of the Western 
States Council in their correspondence with me upon the wilderness 
bill or legislation similar to S. 4028. 

We are basing our great concern over the passage of this legisla- 
tion on the background of multiple use of the resources of the West; 
and our great concern of any single use dedication in that it might 
in the long run retard the further development of the West and 
hinder its progress, inasmuch as we all rely on our natural resources. 
Qur great distance from markets, and our lack of mass markets are a 
handicap for the other industrial development of the West. 
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So we are speaking as strongly as we know how against this type 
of legislation and urge that multiple use be continued. We believe 
that present primitive and wilderness lands are adequate in size to do 
the job that we all feel is necessary to premseye some of the primitive 
regions, but we also believe that ace e use will make that possible. 

have just received a rather lengthy telegram authorizing me to 
speak for the Northwest Mining Association at this hearing. I am 
going to submit it also for the record. It is a rather strong wire op- 

osing wilderness legislation. I will not take time to read it. Un- 
Seoteniataty I only have the one copy but I will submit it if you wish 
and will submit additional copies at a later date. 

Thank you for this opportunity to appear. 

Senator NEUBERGER. Thank you very much, Mr. Markham. 

(The telegram referred to is as follows :) 


LOREN MARKHAM, 
Pilot Butte Inn, Bend, Oreg.: 


Please present to the hearing the following resolution of the Northwest Mining 
Association. Our, yours, and my natural resources are being wasted by the con- 
servationists. They call this waste “wilderness areas.” They have had set 
aside many such wilderness areas by executive authority. The purpose of these 
areas is the special priviledged use by those who can afford foot or canoe travel 
“escape” back to the conditions of our ancestors, and to exclude from the areas 
the average modern family that needs roads for the enjoyment of natural re- 
source recreational facilities. They exclude the useful harvesting of overripe 
and ripe timber. They would exclude the development and production. of our 
mineral resources except by Presidential permission. They exclude modern de- 
velopment of fire protection. And they exclude air travel, motor-driven water 
travel, and the use of mechanical propulsion of any sort. Why? Because they 
say access by mechanical power of any sort would establish a condition of special 
privilege. Special privilege to whom? The general public? What strange ma- 
neuvers with words is necessary by the conservationists to excuse and justify 
this waste for the special privilege of the few they now seek by act of Congress 
to give more permanence to these wasteful conditions in wilderness areas? Let 
us hope our Congress will treat wilderness areas in their proper perspective as 
areas containing multiple natural resources that should not be wasted for the 
special privilege of the “escapist” recreationalist, and open the areas by road 
and all forms of mechanical travel for enjoyment by the average family. 

NORTHWEST MINING ASSOCIATION, 
EB. K. Barnes, President. 


(The written statement filed by the witness follows :) 


STATEMENT oF SPOKANE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


My name is Lorin W. Markham. I am general manager of the Spokane, Wash., 
Chamber of Commerce, which has 2,400 members. In addition I am the director 
from the State of Washington to the National Reclamation Association; and I 
am a member of the Inland Empire Forest Advisory Council, District No. 1. 

The board of trustees of the Spokane Chamber of Commerce has instructed 
me to explain the chamber’s apprehension of the eventual results of such leg- 
islation as Senate bill 4028, the so-called “wilderness bill.” Members of the 
Western States Council (which consists of the managers of the larger cham- 
bers of commerce of the Western States) have also requested me to speak for 
the council in opposition to the passage of legislation with broad authority to 
expand wilderness areas. 

The Spokane Chamber of Commerce has, on several occasions in the past, 
opposed the designation of wilderness areas. It did so at the time the Glacier 
Peak wilderness region in the Chelan Area of the Cascade Mountains was pro- 
posed, and also at the time the withdrawal of public lands for the Arctic Wild- 
life range was proposed. In opposing legislation such as Senate bill 4028, the 
Spokane chamber is being entirely consistent. 
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The arguments causing the Spokane chamber to oppose the setting aside of 
wilderness areas, and the locking up of their resources, are subscribed to by 
other western cities whose chamber managers belong to Western State Council. 

The concern over the legislation is general in the West, and the reasons for 
this concern apply to all Western States which will be most affected by the 
wilderness program. 

The Spokane Chamber of Commerce opposes the legislation because it is a de- 
parture from the multiple-use policy which has so successfully stimulated the 
growth and development of the West. This multiple-use policy must be con- 
tinued to assure the continued development of the West, and at the same time 
to provide minerals and materials essential to national welfare. Multiple-use 
contrasts with single usage as proposed in the wilderness legislation which would 
lock up and waste natural resources which have great economic value. As an 
example, the proposed Glacier Peak Wilderness Area in central Washington 
includes 3%4 billion board feet of commercially valuable timber which would 
support an estimated allowable cut of 16 million board feet a year. 

The concern of the West can best be understood by those who know the great 
proportion of the land areas of the 11 Western States that is federally owned. 
The total land area is 753,367,000 acres. Of this total, 366,004,000 acres are fed- 
erally owned. 31,649,250 acres, or 8.6 percent of the total federally owned land 
in the Western States, is subject to commitment for single-purpose use by Senate 
bill 4208. This 31,649,250 acres is 4.2 percent of the total land area of the 11 
Western States. It is only natural that the citizens of the West should resist 
the possible locking up of one-twenty-fifth of its land area. 

The members I represent are aware of the necessity of conserving certain iso- 
lated areas as wilderness areas for the benefit of future generations. They be- 
lieve, however, that areas already officially designated as wilderness and primi- 
tive areas are adequate for this purpose. 

The economy of the West has often been called a raw-material economy. Cer- 
tainly we can all agree that the area’s early growth and development were made 
possible by the utilization of the area’s natural resources. These resources were 
and are land, trees, minerals, and water. Their utilization has brought about 
the great agriculture, lumbering, and mining industries of the West. Without 
their full development the West would not have been able to grow and to make 
the substantial contribution to the national economy that it has made. 

Fortunately those engaged in agriculture have learned how to handle their 
lands so they are not deteriorating in productivity—and our lumber industry 
has learned how to handle the forests so that a perpetual value will be assured. 
Most of our national forests are now being managed on a sustained-yield basis, 
which joins utilization with conservation. 

A far greater threat to the continuance of our valuable forests than the saws 
of the lumbermen is pest and insect damage. Foresters agree that there is 
great need for the extension of forest roads into remote national forest areas— 
rather than the closing of these regions as wilderness areas and leaving the 
forests a prey to insect and disease damage. 

Although the population of the West has increased tremendously in the last 40 
years, the economic use of the region’s resources still plays a major part in sup- 
porting the area’s economy. The total employment and wages in natural re- 
sources industries in the Western States in 1957 were 623,488 persons and $3,- 
294,348,260. This, of course, did not include agriculture. 

Even though service industries and manufacturing industries expand in the 
region to meet the growing needs of an increasing population, the natural re 
sources of the West will never lose their major importance. The West's pros- 
perity will continue to be dependent upon them. Consequently, many western 
citizens have a grave concern over any proposals to set aside major areas for 
single-purpose use. They believe that present areas so designated are sufli- 
ciently large to perpetuate the wilderness state, and to provide adequate oppor- 
tunities for future generations to reexplore and study the West as it was prior 
to the coming of the early trappers and settlers. 

The citizens do not believe that well-controlled, selective use of the public 
lands is incompatible with the recreational use of the lands. They believe that 
practices of the past 30 years in the national forests and on public lands have 
demonstrated that the forest resources can be selectively harvested without im- 
pairing the wildlife, water storage, and recreational values of these lands. The 
storage of water on public-land areas of the West is especially important be- 
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cause of the great dependence of much of western agriculture upon irrigation. 
More than 22,045,000 acres are irrigated. 

They believe that the present control by the Forest Service within the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and the public lands and national parks within the 
Department of the Interior, is efficient and fair both to the interests making use 
of the lands as well as all of the other citizens of the United States, who have a 
natural interest in the protection of these great natural resources. 

Consequently the trustees of the Spokane Chamber of Commerce, following 
studies by the chamber’s timber products bureau and its mining bureau, have 
instructed me to present the chamber’s opposition to legislation similar to 8. 
4028, at this hearing. The Spokane chamber’s opposition (and this opposition 
has been concurred in by other chambers of commerce of the West) is based on 
the following reasons: 

(1) Single usage of large areas of public domain and forest land is not in the 
national interest and will retard the development of the West. 

(2) Single usage, when it becomes a wilderness use, locks up resources and 
makes them unavailable. Among these resources are minerals, oil, and gas, 
and commercial timber. We believe that Congress has consistently favored 
the exploration and development of these public land resources. Increasing pub- 
lic demand and the need of national protection, in view of the world situation, 
require a continuous search for new resources. 

(3) There is no necessity for the creation of a National Wilderness Preserva- 
tion Council as proposed in this legislation to “make, sponsor, and coordinate 
surveys of wilderness needs.” Present administrative agencies of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and the Department of Agriculture are competent to admin- 
ister designated wilderness and primitive areas. 

(4) Present procedures of establishing wilderness areas following public 
hearings should be continued. They have given local people, vitally affected, an 
opportunity to review proposals for dedicated areas, and at the same time have 
permitted the designation of 14 million acres, primarily in the West, as wilderness 
and primitive areas. 

(5) Present agencies are conducting an effective program of disease and pest 
control, which must be extended to all regions of forested public lands to be 
successful. 

(6) No broad legislation should be adopted, pending the conclusion of the 
studies of the Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission. The Com- 
mission is empowered by Congress to inventory the Nation’s recreational re- 
sources, including wilderness, and to report, not later than 1961. Broad legis- 
lation prior to the completion of this study is premature. 

Because of the great need of the West for maximum utilization of its natural 
resources, and because of the great importance of these resources to the 
national welfare, broad legislation expanding wilderness areas should not be 
enacted into law. 


STATEMENT OF C. W. THORNBERRY, SECRETARY-MANAGER, 
EVERETT, WASH., CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Tuornperry. I am C. W. Thornberry, Post Office Box 1114, 
Everett, Wash. My remarks today are in behalf of the Everett, 
Wash., Chamber of Commerce, of which I am the secretary and gen- 
eral manager, and we are speaking in opposition to the enactment of 
legislation along the lines of S. 4028. 

W particularly urge that no action be taken on this type of legisla- 
tion until after the Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commis- 
sion makes its report to the Congress as requested by the Congress 
in 1961. 

We have a particular concern with the Glacier Peak area, which is 
roposed as a wilderness area, and particularly in regard to what we 
eel the rather large boundaries which are now contemplated as a 

recreation, or outdoor wilderness area. 
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(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE EVERETT, WASH., CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


I am C. W. Thornberry, Everett, Wash. My remarks today are in behalf of 
the Everett Chamber of Commerce of which I am the secretary-manager and 
which opposes the enactment of S. 4028. 

We wish to make it clear, however, that we believe there is a need for wilder- 
ness areas and would oppose with equal vigor and determination any proposal 
to open all public lands to indiscriminate exploitation, either industrially or 
recreationally. 

In our opinion the Forest Service, National Park Service, and other agencies 
administering Federal public lands are capably and wisely managing the lands 
under their respective jurisdictions. To superimpose a new Federal agency 
would be, in our opinion, both unnecessary and unwise in view of the resultant 
administrative complications and conflicts. 

We have a particular concern with that adjacent area known as the Glacier 
Peak area which is under consideration as a wilderness area. While we 
recognize that Glacier Peak is not specifically mentioned in S. 4028, it would 
come under the new Federal agency which would be created by S. 4028 and we 
disagree with the land area now encompassed in the detailed plan which would 
become effective under 8S. 4028 around Glacier Peak. The economic damage and 
impairment of payrolls and taxes which would result would be of considerable 
harm to a large segment of the State of Washington. 

Congress has, with commendable forethought, established the Outdoor Recrea- 
tion Resources Review Commission and directed it to recommend in 1961 policies 
and programs it feels should be adopted to meet future requirements. It is 
hard to conceive that Congress would, while the Commission it created is 
intelligently gathering facts, proceéd to hastily enact such drastic legislation as 
is proposed in S. 4028. 

The Everett Chamber of Commerce respectfully urges that no action on 
wilderness legislation be taken, or any other changes in recreational policy be 
— until after the Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission makes 
ts report. 


Senator Neupercer. Thank you very much. The next witness is 
Mr. James B. Hovis, tribal attorney of the Yakima Indian Tribe from 
Yakima, Wash. ; 


STATEMENT OF JAMES B. HOVIS, TRIBAL ATTORNEY, YAKIMA 
TRIBE, YAKIMA, WASH. 


Mr. Hovis. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: I have with me today 
four delegates from the tribe who wish to speak, but because of the 
limited time I will just introduce them. Eagle Seelatsee, chairman of 
the Yakima Tribal Council; and Alex Saluskin, member of the 
Yakima Tribal Council, Thomas K. Yallup and Otis Shilow, members 
of the Yakima Tribal Council. 

Senator Neupercer. Very glad to have these gentlemen stand up so 
their presence may be noted, if they would. Very glad to have you 

ntlemen here with us. 

Mr. Hovis. Gentlemen, the Yakima Tribe wishes—doesn’t wish to 
take any action on this bill as to opposing it generally one way or 
another. We merely would like to have the bill nmemciet to provide 


that consent of the use of Indian lands for wilderness areas be written 
into the bill to subsection (d), section 2 of the bill to require the con- 
sent of the Yakima Tribal Council or respective governing body before 
these lands are put to this use. 

The reason we feel that the situation here in regard to Indian lands 
is a little bit different from the national parks or the national forest 
service situation is that the beneficial ownership of these lands is in 
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the Indian tribes, and they are more or less owners of the same with 
the Federal Government merely having the lands themselves in trust, 
and we feel that it is a situation that is entirely different from the na- 
tional park or the national forest service situation. 
Senator Neupercer. I would like to say this to you, and to your dele- 
tion from the Yakima Tribe. I am chairman of the Indian Affairs 
ubcommittee of the Senate, and at a meeting of the Indian Affairs 
Subcommittee, I said definitely that I think this amendment which 
ou and the Yakima Tribe propose is a reasonable one and should be 
included in the bill, and the other members of the subcommittee, if I 
recall, agreed with me on that, and Senator Murray, chairman of the 
full committee, has agreed on that. So I feel certain if this legislation 
should be enacted, that the amendment which you propose will be a 
part of the bill. 
Mr. Hovis. Thank you very much. 
(A written statement filed by the witness follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE YAKIMA TRIBE 


The Yakima Tribe wishes to request and petition the Congress of the United 
States for an amendment of the first sentence of subsection (d), section 2 of 
said bill to read as follows: 


“THE INDIANS’ WILDERNESS 


“(d) The Wilderness System shall inelude such areas of tribal land on In- 
dian reservations as the Secretary of the Interior may designate as appropriate 
for inclusion after consent of the several tribes or bands, through their tribal 
councils or other duly constituted authorities.” 

The Yakima Tribe wishes to take this action or request for said amendment 
not to infer support of said bill, but because they do not wish to interfere with 
any action that other tribes or bands may wish to take in regard to their timber- 
lands. It is to be remembered that the situation in regard to Indian lands 
is different from national forest areas, national park system areas, national 
wildlife refugees and ranges, and other units where the land is owned by the 
Federal Government. Indian lands are not owned by the Federal Government, 
but are merely placed in trust with the Federal Government, with Congress hav- 
ing plenary powers over the supervision of the same. The beneficial interest in 
the land and the land itself belongs to the members of the tribe. The use to 
which these lands are put should be subject to the consent and direction of said 
tribes. To require these lands that are owned by the Indians to become part 
of the wilderness system is to take these lands for the use of the Nation as a 
whole, without due process and without just compensation, and is contrary 
to the Constitution of the United States. No citizen or group of citizens should 
be required to place his or their land within the wilderness system without 
their consent. The administration policy recognizes such ownership so that 
today, under existing Federal regulations, even roadless areas may be withdrawn 
upon the request of the tribe. This is set forth in the Federal Register of 
August 22, 1958. 

The Yakima Tribe would not wish to have their timber areas, or a portion 
thereof, placed within the wilderness system. To do so would be to create an 
economic waste of commercial forest land. Our entire timber area is com- 
mercial timber. We have no outstanding recreational areas that will justify 
placing any portion of our timber area within a wilderness system. The economy 
of our tribe, and of the entire area and our neighbors, is based in part upon 
this timber resource. We believe that the wilderness system should be limited 
to scenic areas and high mountain areas where the timber involved has no 
economic value. The owners of said property should be the ones to determine 
what is the best use that can be made of such economic resources, subject to the 
supervision of Congress and the Secretary of the Interior to determine whether 
or not their decision will create an economic waste of their asset. To place 
mature commercial timber stands in a wilderness system on our reservation 
would create, in our opinion, a large and serious economic waste. Development 
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of our economic timber resources lagged for some time. One of the strongest 
forces in nature is the force of reproduction. History shows that this force 
of nature exists even though it is cruel and creates considerable problems. 
When timber matures, our experiences in the past have shown that Mother Na- 
ture sends an attack to make way for that reproduction that cannot be stopped. 
We have had it happen in our Cedar Valley area. This timber became mature, 
then nature determined that reproduction and new strong timber should take its 
place. It sent a pine butterfly attack and destroyed much of this mature com- 
mercial stand. As a result it created a large economic loss to the owners of 
that timber. We do not wish such a situation to exist again. We firmly believe 
that as owners of the timber we should have a right to consent one way or the 
other as to the inclusion of our timber area within any existing or proposed 
wilderness system. 

We also request that consideration as to the treaty rights of Indians to pick 
berries and hunt and fish in areas off the reservation should not be limited in 
any way by this bill. 


Senator Neusercer. Thank you. Our next witness will be Mr. 


Forrest Cooper, counsel of the public lands committee, Association of 
Oregon Counties. Mr. Cooper. 


STATEMENT OF FORREST COOPER, COUNSEL, INTERSTATE 
ASSOCIATION OF PUBLIC LAND COUNTIES 


Mr. Cooper. Mr. Chairman and Senator Dworshak, I wrote in and 
asked for the time for myself. I was doing so on behalf of the 
Association of Oregon Counties and also in behalf of the Interstate 


Association of Public Land Counties, and I would appreciate it, Mr. 
Chairman, if I can be followed to the chair by County Judge Mack 
from Klamath County, who will speak on behalf of the Association 
of Oregon Counties. Will that be satisfactory ? 

Senator Neusercer. That will be satisfactory. 

Mr. Coorer. I just want to file with the committee the original 
copy, and I have other copies as well, of a brief statement of our inter- 
state association, which is made up of the county associations in the 
States of Oregon, Montana, Idaho, Utah, Arizona, Nevada, Colorado, 
and Wyoming. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE INTERSTATE ASSOCIATION OF PusLIC LAND COUNTIES 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Forrest Cooper, 
I reside at Lakeview, Oreg. For the past 12 years I have served as counsel to 
the Interstate Association of Public Land Counties, a tax-supported organ- 
ization; comprised of State associations of county executives of the States 
of Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, Colorado, and Wyoming. 
This organization exists for the sole purpose of dealing with public land 
problems throughout the Western States, at both the Federal and the State 
level, insofar as they affect local government. 

On January 25, 1958, the executive committee of our association held a busi- 
ness meeting at Sait Lake City at which time it adopted a resolution in opposition 
to the then pending S. 1176, which bill has been superseded by S. 4028. Nothing 
has happened during the past 11 months that has caused our association to 
change its attitude, because of the emergence of S. 4028, plus collateral pro- 
posals stemming from various directions, designed to make the advocacy of a 
wholesale designation of wilderness areas more palatable to the inhabitants 
of the Western States. Our resolution of January 25 reads as follows: 


“POLICY STATEMENT OF INTERSTATE ASSOCIATION OF PUBLIC LAND COUNTIES 


“Fifty percent, 1 acre out of every 2 in the 11 Western States, is owned 
by the Federal Government. The administration and use of this Federal 
estate must always be measured by the present yardstick, namely, the greatest 
good for the greatest number of our citizens. Out of that national and re- 
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gional policy has come the so-called multiple use concept which covers, in 
general, the Federal lands of the West, with single-use reservations such as 
national parks and monuments as well as national forest wilderness areas 
being the exception and not the rule. No arbiter can satisfy everyone, but 
up to now the Congress has exercised the power to create single use areas, 
such as parks and monuments, while the Forest Service has created, extended, 
diminished, and has abolished single-use areas, known as wilderness areas, as 
its judgment based upon experience and the changing times, has motivated our 
national forest management program. 

“We, as the elected representatives at the local level of government, of the 
inhabitants of the West see no need to have the Congress create single-use 
areas other than national parks and national monuments and we see no need 
to create a procedure by which single-use areas shall be created out of multiple- 
use areas through the delegation of powers now exercised by the Congress 
beyond that delegation of power currently exercised by the Forest Service. 

“The West is a big country and there is room in it for most everyone. The 
so-called single-use area should be the exception and not the rule and when 
it appears in the public interest to create such an area the job should be left 
to the administrators of the Federal lands so nominated, without outside 
pressure. If pressure is to be applied, as §. 4028 indicates, then let the proposal 
receive the consideration of the Congress and of the legislature of the State 
wherein the proposed withdrawal is to be made. In that way, and only in 
that way, can an impartial and accurate determination be made as to what is 
or is not in the public interest.” 

Mr. Coorrr. We took action last January on S. 1176, the forerunner 
of this bill. We had a further meeting about the 1st of August which 
was after the introduction of S. 4028, which was also considered at 
that time, and as stated in our three-page policy statement filed here 
with you today, gentlemen, it is our considered opinion that we see no 
need for any legislation in this field. We think that we and our people 
are pretty well dedicated to the principal of multiple use and that the 
single-use area should be the exception and not the rule, and if there 
are to be created more single-use areas through a congressional man- 
date of some sort or another, then it ought to run the gauntlet similar 
to the 5,000-acre bill which the Senate passed last June and which 
became a law which required the defense agencies to seek a special 
permit from this committee, as I recall the statute, to obtain more 
than 5,000 acres for a single-use dedication to the Defense Department 
in any particular area. 

Now we see no reason why, in the public interest, that that same 
formula, or ground rule if you want to call it that, should not also 
apply to the civilian agencies and activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

And, secondly, in the event a bill of this kind is enacted, we think 
that a further ground rule should be inserted, and we have a statutory 
precedent for that, too, and that is the one relating to the creation of 
the national wildlife refuges on national forest lands. Congress de- 
creed in 1934 that in a case of that kind the proposal shall have the 
advice and consent of the State legislature, and it is our position that 
out here in these Western States where the Government already owns 
1 acre in 2, that the question as to whether or not it is or is not in the 
public interest to establish an area of this kind and other single-use 
areas of considerable size in any Western State, should be passed on by 
the legislature of that State as well as by the people of our country at 
the national level. 

I will give away to Chairman Mack of our public lands committee. 

Senator Neupercer. Thank you, Mr. Cooper. Our next’ witness 
will be Judge Charles H. Mack, of Klamath County, Klamath Falls, 
Oreg. Judge Mack, we are pleased to have you here. 

36332—59—pt. 2——-3 
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STATEMENT OF CHARLES H. MACK, CHAIRMAN, PUBLIC LANDS 
COMMITTEE, ASSOCIATION OF OREGON COUNTIES 


Judge Mack. Thank you. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am 
county judge of Klamath County, Oreg. I am appearing here today 
on behalf of the Association of Oregon Counties, as chairman of its 
public lands committee. 

I realize that many viewpoints will be advanced by many witnesses 
drawn from all walks of life. I will, therefore, confine my comments 
as closely as possible to the placement of emphasis upon the following: 

(1) The financial stake of county government in Oregon in the 
continued availability of the 1 acre in 2 in Federal ownership that 
has up to this time been available in Oregon for the creation of 
wealth through the application of capital and labor; 

(2) The interest that we have in the recreational values in the 
checkerboard land pattern of rural Oregon; and 

(3) The constant need for a determination at the State and local 
level of where the public interest lies whenever a request is made 
to expand the Federal real estate inventory within the boundaries 
of our State, or to create single-use areas such as wilderness areas. 

We feel the present system of handling our federally owned lands 
under the national forests, national parks, national monuments, Bu- 
reau of Land Management, and other U.S. Government agencies, is 
satisfactory to our constituents. 

Should there be enactment of legislation along the lines of this 
wilderness bill, we would like you to consider the advancement of 
the possibility of referring the issue back to the State legislators for 
their approval. 

Thank you for your presence and I will file with you the copy of 
our report. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT oF CHARLES H. Mack, CHAIRMAN, PUBLIC LANDS COMMITTEE, 
ASSOCIATION OF OREGON COUNTIES 


Gentlemen, my name is Charles H. Mack and I am the county judge of 
Klamath County, Oreg. I am appearing here today on behalf of the Association 
of Oregon Counties as chairman of its public lands committee. 

I realize that many viewpoints will be advanced by many witnesses drawn 
from all walks of life. I will, therefore, confine my comments as closely as 
possible to the placing of emphasis upon the following: 

(1) The financial stake of county government in Oregon in the continued 
availability of. the 1 acre in 2 in Federal ownership that has up to this time 
been available in Oregon for the creation of wealth through the application of 
eapital and labor; 

(2) The interest that we have in the recreational values in the checkerboard 
land pattern of rural Oregon; and 

(3) The constant need for a determination at the State and local level of 
where the public interest lies whenever a request is made to expand the Federal 
real estate inventory within the boundaries of our State, or to create single-use 
areas such as wilderness areas. 

Earlier, in the 85th session, there was introduced a bill designated S. 1176 
which was the first version of the so-called wilderness bill. The purpose of the 
measure was to seek a congressional mandate designed to speed up the designa- 
tion of wilderness areas especially throughout the 11 Western States. The bill 
represented a forthright statement of intent and of policy. The measure drew 
so much opposition that it was withdrawn and its advocates have now come 
forward with S. 4028, which proposal, if adopted, would achieve the same re- 
sults as 8. 1176 even though the objectives are couched in language less likely 
to draw opposition and language which would appear to be somewhat innocuous 
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in some respects. So far as the Association of Oregon Counties is concerned, 
we are not interested in what may be the final terminology of such a proposal 
as we are discussing here today because any such bill, regardless of the words 
that are used, will, if enacted, result in the same legislative mandate as was 
originally sought in S. 1176. I will give you an example of what I mean. 
Stretching back over a century the Government created trust properties known 
as Indian reservations of which the several Indian tribes are the beneficial own- 
ers. The Government has been successfully sued upon many occasions for hav- 
ing invaded these trust properties for one purpose or another so that now they 
enjoy a somewhat sacred concept in our western property law. However, the 
Congress enacted the following statute: 

“Title 25 United States Code, section 2. The Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
shall, under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, and agreeably to such 
regulations as the President may prescribe, have the management of all Indian 
affairs and of all matters arising out of Indian relations.” 

The foregoing statute says nothing about limiting the economic development 
of western reservations to the detriment of their Indian owners but a series of 
Secretaries of the Interior have heretofore designated upward of 3 million 
acres of western Indian reservation lands as “roadless areas,’ pursuant to the 
foregoing statute (Federal Register, Sept. 17, 1958). Therefore, nothing is to be 
accomplished by negotiations or conferences designed to draft legislation which 
will be acceptable to the West, unless definite statutory safeguards are included. 
As indicated by the above statute, any collection of words can be used to fashion 
a mandate to cover the West with wilderness areas. 

Since about the year 1891, most of the acres now classified as national forest 
acreage have been under the administration of the Federal Government. The 
Secretary of Agriculture who is now the chief administrator thereof has cre 
ated, extended, delimited, and abolished wilderness areas as administrative ex- 
perience and the changing times have required one or more such steps to be 
taken. In 1934, the Congress enacted the so-called Taylor Grazing Act which 
provided for an orderly administration of the public domain, pending further 
disposition of said acres. Pursuant to section 9 thereof, the local advisory 
boards, the Federal and State wildlife agencies, and the Secretary of the In- 
terior, acting in unison, have been authorized to recognize and protect the wild- 
life values in such areas where such values are predominant. Furthermore, 
subject to public hearing the Secretary of the Interior possesses the power to 
withdraw such acreage for recreational uses and to convey to the States and 
counties for incorporation into their park programs. Generally, the Association 
of Oregon Counties is satisfied with such procedures and, so far as we have 
been able to learn, the public at large has accepted them. We see no need to 
come forward at this time with a mandate directed to the two Secretaries and to 
their subordinates commanding them to proceed at once to aggressively dedicate 
many millions of western Federal acres to a single-use purpose in that access 
to them shall be barred except by primitive transportation methods, and other 
restrictions added whenever it is possible to eject the irrigator, the miner, the 
timberman, or the stockman, and the explorer for gas and oil, unless such steps 
are taken with the advice and consent of our State legislature. 

Commencing with World War II the people of our Nation and not just those 
of us who live in the Western States, commenced to have a series of unhappy 
experiences arising out of the furtherance of the national defense efforts by 
the withdrawal of approximately 15 million acres of western Federal real estate 
for use as one type of a military reservation or another. The requests for such 
reservations continued to come in even after we were again at peace, and culmi- 
nated in 1955 by a request of the U.S. Navy for 2,700,000 acres of the public 
domain located in northwest Nevada. The three counties concerned; namely, 
Humboldt, Pershing, and Washoe, in Nevada, aided and assisted by the Nevada 
Association of County Commissioners and by the Association of Oregon Counties 
and the county associations throughout the West decided that the time had come 
to draw a battleline and draw it they did. This request was reduced because of 
the opposition to 700,000 acres formerly used in World War II; weekend hunting 
and fishing were provided for plus 4 months of. uninterrupted use each year by 
sheepmen. Wildlife and conservation organizations scattered throughout 38 
States plus all of those of national rank joined forces with the counties of 
Nevada and of the West and with the western irrigators, miners, stockmen, 
timbermen, public and private credit agencies including some of the largest life 
insurance companies in the United States, and induced the Congress to enact 
Public Law 337, 85th Congress (72 Stat. 27), which statute regulates all appli- 
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cations of the defense agencies for the dedication to them of more than 5,000 
acres of Federal land in one location; The defense of our country is one of 
the primary objectives of our central Government as enumerated in the Federal 
Constitution. The creation of wilderness areas is not. It seems to us that those 
conservationists who joined so actively in the campaign to make the Department 
of Defense run the gauntlet of the House and Senate Interior Committees when- 
ever it requests 5,000 acres or more, should be just as willing to have their own 
requests for the dedication of portions of our public land inventory, for wilderness 
areas, do likewise, to wit, be scrutinized at the western level and the national 
level and the pros and cons of each request thoroughly debated and considered. 
We therefore suggest that Public Law 337 be expanded so as to cover any and all 
requests to carve single-use reservations out of the public land inventory and 
the national forest inventory located in the 11. Western States. 


Pusiic LAw 85-337; 72 Strat. 27 (H.R. 5538) 
“PuBLIC LAND WITHDRAWALS 


“AN ACT To provide that withdrawals, reservations, or restrictions of more than five 
thousand acres of public lands of the United States for certain purposes shall not 
become effective until approved by Act of Congress, and for other purposes 


“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That 

“Notwithstanding any other provisions of law, except in time of war or 
national emergency hereafter declared by the President or the Congress, on 
and after the date of enactment of this Act the provisions hereof shall apply to 
the withdrawal and reservation for, restriction of, and utilization by, the Depart- 
ment of Defense for defense purposes of the public lands of the United States, 
including public lands in the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii. 

“Sec. 2. No public land, water, or land and water area shall, except by Act of 
Congress, hereafter be (1) withdrawn from settlement, location, sale, or entry 
for the use of the Department of Defense for defense purposes; (2) reserved 
for such use; or (3) restricted from operation of the mineral leasing provisions 
of the Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act (67 Stat. 462), if such withdrawal, 
reservation, or restriction would result in the withdrawal, reservation, or restric- 
tion of more than five thousand acres in the aggregate for any one defense 
project or facility of the Department of Defense since the date of enactment of 
this Act or since the last previous Act of Congress which withdrew, reserved, or 
restricted public land, water, or land and water area for that project or facility, 
whichever is later. 

“Seo. 3. Any application hereafter filed for a withdrawal, reservation, or 
restriction, the approval of which will, under section 2, of this Act, require an 
Act of Congress, shall specify— 

“(1) the name of the requesting agency and intended using agency ; 

“(2) location of the area involved, to include a detailed description of the 
exterior boundaries and excepted areas, if any, within such proposed withdrawal, 
reservation, or restriction ; 

“(3) gross land and water acreage within the exterior boundaries of the 
requested withdrawal, reservation, or restriction, and net public land, water, 
or public land and water acreage covered by the application ; 

“(4) the purpose or purposes for which the area is proposed to be withdrawn, 
reserved, or restricted, or if the purpose or purposes are classified for national 
security reasons, a statement to that effect ; 

“(5) whether the proposed use will result in contamination of any or all of 
the requested withdrawal, reservation, or restriction area, and if so, whether 
such contamination will be permanent or temporary ; 

“(6) the period during which the proposed withdrawal, reservation, or restric- 
tion will continue in effect : 

“(7) whether, and if so to what extent, the proposed use will affect continuing 
full operation of the public land laws and Federal regulations relating to 
conservation, utilization, and development of mineral resources, timber and other 
material resources, grazing resources, fish and wildlife resources, water resources, 
and scenic, wilderness, and recreation and other values; and 

“(8) if effecting the purpose for which the area is proposed to be withdrawn, 
reserved, or restricted, will involve the use of water in any State, whether, sub- 
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ject to existing rights under law, the intended using agency has acquired, or 
proposes to acquire, rights to the use thereof in conformity with State laws 
and procedures relating to the control, appropriation, use, and distribution of 
water.” 

In addition to the foregoing suggestion we also wish to advance at this time 
the further suggestion that legislation be enacted which will also cause the public 
interest to be weighed at the State level whenever single use as distinguished 
from multiple use requests are made for blocks of our western public lands for 
purposes such as wilderness areas. No Oregonian or group of Oregonians would 
care to have the power to promote the dedication of national forest lands scat- 
tered along the Atlantic seaboard to one or more specific purposes as distinguished 
from their general supervision under the general national forest administration 
legislation which blankets our Nation. On the other hand, we think it is not 
in the public interest for easterners and for Cabinet officers whose principal place 
of business is on the Atlantic seaboard and who are continually visited by dele- 
gations of well-meaning citizens living in the East who want the public lands of 
Oregon designated, earmarked, padlocked, or otherwise restricted and set aside 
for some special purpose, to proceed to decide the question as to what is in the 
public interest without we Oregonians having a chance to express our views 
and to participate in the determination of that question. 

The following are statutory precedents which make it clear that the Congress 
has from time to time provided that the all-important question as to what is in 
the public interest when it comes to the acquisition or the dedication of western 
public lands is a question that should be decided with the advice and the consent 
of the citizens of the State in which such lands are located. 

1. Title 16 U.S.C.A. section 516, which relates to the acquisition, for cash, of 
private lands for inclusion into national forests and which statute is generally 
referred to as the “Weeks Act” reads in part as follows: 

“No deed or other instrument of conveyance shall be accepted or approved by 
the Secretary of Agriculture under this section until the legislature of the State 
in which the land lies shall have consented to the acquisition of such land by 
the United States for the purpose of preserving the navigability of navigable 
streams.” 

That statute was enacted in 1911. 

2. Title 16 U.S.C. : 

“Section 694. Fish and game sanctuaries in national forests; establishment 
by President 

“For the purpose of providing breeding places for game birds, game animals, 
and fish on lands and water in the national forests not chiefly suitable for agri- 
culture, the President of the United States is hereby authorized, upon recom- 
mendation of the Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of Commerce and 
with the approval of the State legislatures of the respective States in which said 
national forests are situated, to establish by public proclamation certain specified 
and limited areas within said forests as fish and game sanctuaries or refuges 
which shall be devoted to the increase of game birds, game animals, and fish of 
all kinds naturally adapted thereto, but it is not intended that the lands in- 
cluded in such fish and game sanctuaries or refuges shall cease to be parts of 
the national forests wherein they are located, and the establishment of such fish 
and game sanctuaries or refuges shall not prevent the Secretary of Agriculture 
from permitting other uses of the national forest under and in conformity with 
the laws and the rules and regulations applicable thereto so far as such uses may 
be consistent with the purposes for which such fish and game sanctuaries or 
refuges are authorized to be established (Mar. 10, 1934, c. 54, 1, 48 Stat. 400). 

“Section 694a. Same; hunting, pursuing, capturing, ete. unlawful 

“When such fish and game sanctuaries or refuges have been established as 
provided in section 694 of this title, hunting, pursuing, poisoning, angling for, 
killing, or capturing by trapping, netting, or any other means, or attempting to 
hunt, pursue, angle for, kill, or capture any wild animals or fish for any purpose 
whatever upon the lands of the United States within the limits of said fish and 
game sanctuaries or refuges shall be unlawful except as hereinafter provided 
(as amended June 25, 1948, c. 645, 16, 62 Stat. 861, eff. Sept. 1, 1948). 

“Section 694b. Same; rules and regulations; jurisdiction of States. 

“The Secretaries of Agriculture and Commerce shall execute the provisions of 
this section and sections 694 and 694a of this title, and they are hereby jointly 
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authorized to make all needful rules and regulations for the administration of 
such fish and game sanctuaries or refuges in accordance with the purpose of sec- 
tions 694—694b of this title, including regulations not in contravention of State 
laws for hunting, capturing, or killing predatory animals, such as wolves, coyotes, 
foxes, pumas, and other species destructive to livestock or wildlife or agricul- 
ture within the limits of said fish and game sanctuaries or refuges; Provided, 
That the present jurisdiction of the States shall not be altered or changed with- 
out the legislative approval of such States” (Mar. 10, 1934, c. 54, 3, 48 Stat. 401). 

It may be argued that no administrator of Federal lands should be required to 
keep looking back over his shoulder to see if he has the support of the legislature 
of the State. We can agree with that viewpoint. So long as the administration of 
our public lands continues to be handled by men whose every decision is presum- 
ably based upon their best judgment which in turn is based upon their years 
of experience, tempered by the changing times and conditions, we are satisfied 
to let them continue to function as they and their predecessors have functioned 
over the years. But when it is suggested, as it is currently being suggested, that 
the Congress impinge upon the good judgment of its Federal administrators and 
command them to lay aside the multiple-use concept that is now so thoroughly a 
part of our western public land policy, and to get on with the job of creating 
single-use areas under a procedure which will, as a practical matter, make any 
subsequent attempt to modify or reverse such a decision, a cause celebre, we be- 
lieve the public interest at the State level should be brought into the picture to 
temper the zeal of those who can be expected to do everything possible to over- 
emphasize such an alleged mandate at the expense of the good judgment of the 
administrator. 

The Oregon counties currently receive about 20 millions per year as their 
share of the revenues from the 52 percent of the surface of the State that is owned 
by the Federal Government. A decrease in this sum caused by a decrease in the 
acres in production will not, in turn, decrease the pressure generated by even 
the upward of 19,000 Federal employees, in this State, and their families, for 
more county roads and public schools. 

Sixty percent of Oregon’s payroll dollar stems from our forest products 
industry. This industry is dependent, for the most part, upon the Federal timber 
monopoly, for its raw materials. The State is dependent for its tax revenues upon 
the wages and profits of this industry. A well-meaning congressional mandate, 
lacking checks and balance wheels, which commands that our Federal timber 
lands be locked into a series of economic iceboxes to be known as wilderness 
areas, could plunge Oregon into economic chaos. We Oregonians seek no such 
power over any other State. Folks down east should be reluctant in turn to hold 
such a power over us. 

Here in Oregon the contribution of acres to single-use projects has been sub- 
stantial. Our annual State budget for rural recreation by and through our 
State parks program, is almost as large as 50 percent of the nationwide national 
forest budget for the same purpose. For example, the State of Oregon owns 
the beach extending all the way from the California border to the Columbia 
River. This beach has been dedicated in perpetuity asa park. In addition there- 
to, there are more than 100 State parks scattered elsewhere over the State. Our 
Oregon counties are moving rapidly into the county park program. I would place 
their total annual appropriations for such a purpose at about one-fourth the total 
annual national Federal appropriation for recreation on the public lands of the 
Nation, other than national parks and national monuments. 

Our fine record to date in appreciating the outdoors and in making its 
resources readily accessible and available to our citizens as well as to the citi- 
zens of our sister States for recreation and meditation, entitles us, in our opinion 
to a fair degree of partnership in shaping our own destiny. Oregon cannot move 
forward in an orderly manner if direction and control of our resources is to be 
dictated by an absentee owner. 


Senator Neusercer. Thank you, Judge Mack. Our next witness 
will be Mr. Patrick D. Goldsworthy, president of the North Cascades 


Conservation Council. Mr. Goldsworthy. 
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STATEMENT OF MRS. YVONNE PRATER, APPEARING FOR DR. 
PATRICK GOLDSWORTHY, PRESIDENT, NORTH CASCADES CON- 
SERVATION COUNCIL 


Mrs. Prater. My name is Yvonne Prater and I am to represent 
Patrick D. Goldsworthy. 

Senator Nreusercer. What is your address? 

Mrs. Prater. Route 1, Ellensberg, Wash. Mr. Goldsworthy is 

resident of the North Cascades Conservation Council. His address 
is 3215 East 103d Street, Seattle 55, Wash. 

The North Cascades Conservation Council was organized March 
1957, with articles of incorporation currently being filed. Mem- 
bership of 380 with 60 percent in Washington, 20 percent in Cali- 
fornia, 10 percent in Oregon, and 10 percent in the balance’of the 
United States. The 40 percent non-Washingtonians are persons who, 
having visited and having been impressed by Washington’s superla- 
tive Cansedes, wish to join these Washingtonians who are seeking the 
protection and preservation of the Cascades scenic, scientific, recre- 
ational, educational, wildlife, and wilderness values; purposes, board 
of directors, officers, and history of the organization are shown in 
nae 1 to this testimony; publications are the monthly N3C 

ews (appendix 2, September 1958 issue) and “Are You Aware” 
(appendix 3). We also use educational films purchased and em- 
ployed to promote wilderness are, “Wilderness Alps of Stehekin” 
and “Glacier Peak Holiday.” 

(The documents submitted are available in committee files.) 


LOCATION OF PROPOSED WILDERNESS PRESERVATION SYSTEM IN 
WASHINGTON 


Three wild areas (one of them Indian), one primitive area, two 
national parks, and two roadless areas or 4.3 percent of the proposed 
initial Wilderness Preservation System will lie in Washington upon 
the adoption of S. 4028. ‘This will be in a State which is just begin- 
ning to realize the distinction it has of being one of the 11 western- 
most States which together will contain most of this country’s 
wilderness preservation system. Washington also has the privilege 
of possessing additional areas of superlative scenic and recreational 
character wittehs we hope eventually to see added to the wilderness 
preservation system in the form of wilderness areas and a national 

ark. Notable among these are portions of the Cascade Mountain 

ange from Snoqualmie Pass (Highway U.S. 10) to the Canadian 
border, an area of which the protection and preservation is the spe- 
cific objective of the North Cascades Conservation Council. 


THREATS TO WASHINGTON’S WILDERNESS 


The public’s ever-increasing demand for easily accessible outdoor 
recreational sites is a threat to wilderness in this State. Every year 
more people are seeking camp and picnic sites along Washington’s 
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ocean and lake shores and mountain streams and rivers. Whether 
because of laziness, a reluctance to be removed from the protective 
comforts of civilization, indifference to the values of wilderness in 
| our society, ignorance of how to acquire a wilderness experience 
themselves, or inability to do so because of legitimate reasons, the 
! majority wants roadside recreation only. We have not begun to — 
develop the potential recreational areas along Washington’s existing f 
roads. Until this is done, and not before, let’s not consider invading — 
our wilderness in search for roadside recreation. 

Most automobile owners, who ¢an visit 90 percent of our countr 
already, feel that the cars which they own are the master keys which 
should enable them to open up the last 10 percent of our back country. 
His four-wheel drive jeep has already forced open the lock of many 
roadless areas. Submission to this pressure will have the net effect 
of continuously and sometimes insidiously encroaching upon all the 
wilderness man will ever have. While this process may appear demo- 
cratic, it ignores the wishes of a minority which hopes through its 
forethought to preserve a wilderness experience for future genera- 
tions. This encroachment will permit those wild lands, which the 
antiquity of time has made so perfect, to suffer the fate of gradually ; 
being reduced to the mediocrity characteristic of man’s so-called im- | 
provements upon nature. Man has not earned the right to go every- 
where as long as he persists in defacing everything he touches and 
leaving a trail of trash behind as evidence of his passage. Man’s en- 
joyment of wilderness can be consistent with its undamaged preserva- 
tion if he is content to leave his car behind and carry back to civiliza- 
tion all that he brought with him into the wilderness. 

Harvesting of timber, one of Washington’s primary industries, is 
the antithesis of preservation of wilderness or unmarred scenic recre- 
ational areas. While this commercial use of forest resources pre- 
cludes the existence of wilderness on the same adjacent areas, the two 
are compatible, if adequately separated in the same forest. There is 
an erroneous and persistent concept that reservation of timber as part 
of a wilderness preservation system will adversely affect Washington’s 
timber economy. 

Senator Nevsercer. Mrs. Prater, I feel this; I feel very ungallant 
and very unchivalrous that the first witness on which I have to impose 
the 5-minute limit should be a feminine one and one as attractive as 

ourself, but I do have to be fair about this, and I wonder if it would 
S all right with you if the rest of the statement you are presenting on 
pehals of Mr. Goldsworthy appears in the record in full. Is that all 
right ? 

Mrs. Prater. That’s fine with me. 

Senator Neurercer. Thank you so much. I dislike doing that, but 
I think you understand the reason for having a time limit, which pre- 
vails with everybody, but the entire statement will appear in the hear- 
ing record, and we are very appreciative of your presence here today. 

(The remainder of the statement is as follows :) 





This belief has résulted in constant pressure being applied by the forest 
products industries to whittle away at any currently existing forested dedicated 
areas such as Olympic National Park anc Glacier Peak Limited Area, or to 
strongly oppose the creation of new ones. Washington is a State where much 
of the timber inventory is out of date and where a potential intensive timber 
harvest of State, Federal, and private lands has hardly been started. When 
these sources of timber have full and proper recognition and if we find in prac- f 
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tice that they are inadequate to supply our needs, then and only then can we 
eonsider sacrificing our Nation’s dedicated wilderness heritage. 

Mining, with its attendant access roads, constitutes a serious threat to many 
of the scenic gems of Washington’s Cascade Mountains as well as to Olympic 
National Park. This would be a scar that time can never erase, especially if 
open-pit mining is employed as proposed by the Bear Creek Mining Co., a sub- 
sidiary of Kennicot Copper Co., exploring near Glacier Peak in the very heart 
of what will probably be Washington’s next dedicated area. 


A NEED FOR A WILDERNESS PRESERVATION SYSTEM IN WASHINGTON 


The U.S. Forest and Park Services are the agencies through which most of 
the threats to our potential wilderness system are directed. 

The Forest Service, while it is to be commended for its recognition of our 
Nation’s recreational and wilderness needs, is still primarily engaged in selling 
timber. This Service needs the backing of S. 4028 to enable it to properly en- 
large and accelerate its recreational planning and continue its wilderness preser- 
vation policy in face of the opposing pressures of timber interests and of the 
needs for mass outdoor recreation. Wilderness can no longer remain wilderness 
if experienced by the majority of civilization. 

The Park Service faces the dilemma of how to enable increasingly greater 
numbers to see our national parks and still prevent impairment of their fatal 
beauty. S. 4028 would give this Service backing to reserve areas in our parks 
from mass exploitation and human erosion. It would permit the Service to 
exercise what would be wise judgment in limiting the development and improve- 
ment of nature’s scenic wonders. A very serious example exists in Olympic 
National Park where our country’s only piece of wilderness coastland can more 
certainly be kept roadless with the aid of congressional legislation. 

Senator Neupercer. The next witness will be Mrs. Pauline Dyer, 


president of the Federation of Western Outdoor Clubs. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. PAULINE DYER, PRESIDENT, FEDERATION 
OF WESTERN OUTDOOR CLUBS 


Mrs. Dyer. I am Mrs. John A. Dyer, president of the Federation 
of Western Outdoor Clubs, some 34 clubs with approximately 26,000 
members located in Washington, Oregon, California, and Utah. Our 
organization was formed in 1931 to bind together its member clubs in 
one cohesive central organization for the furtherance of conservation, 
including preserving the forests, wildlife and natural features of this 
country, and to assist in the acquiring and preservation of desirable 
lands for State and National parks. 

Some of our regional vice presidents desire to give their statements 
and I know that you have asked us to avoid repetition. We will have 
copies of this so when you hear them in San Francisco and Salt Lake 
we will not be repeating. 

I would like to comment at this time that the people who are ap- 
pearing for our groups have no financial interest in any of the lands 
or any of the areas that would be set aside under a wilderness bill, 
that already are set aside, even though they are not in the wilderness 


And I have also been asked to represent the Washington Alpine 
Club. In addition several others have given their statements to me 
to submit to the committee, which I will do at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

Although you have requested that repetition in our statements be 
avoided if possible, it should be pointed out that the very essence of 
the need for a wilderness bill is founded on basic reasons, which means 
duplication, and should not be avoided. 
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For instance, when it was my privilege to appear in 1957 in Wash- ; 
ington, D.C., for S. 1176, I eal at that time that a very commendable | 
and essential result of the wilderness bill will be the provision wherein 
Congress itself endorses the— 
wilderness principle * * * of retaining original pieces of our portion of the 
earth’s surface in a condition permitting only management by Nature and 
God * * * that Congress would be recognizing the needs for * * * un- 
civilized, unmechanized lands for today’s people and the right for the peoples 
of the next century, so that following centuries’ tomorrows may have the 
privilege of continuing, if they so desire, these quiet, unsettled spaces for the to- 
morrows after theirs. 

We continue to find of high importance the requirement of giving 
Con an opportunity to check on wilderness changes. The stipu- 
Saelisies limit of 120 i in which both Houses have to act to pro- 
test any new wilderness addition or elimination of the national wild- 
erness preservation system assures the people a second chance to tell 
you what they think about it and also assures the administering agen- 
cies that their processing plans will not be delayed indefinitely. 

I do not intend to repeat my earlier testimony word for word, but 
merely desire to point out that I believe the benefits of the wilderness 
bill bear remembering. Perhaps I might have presented these prime 
objectives in a different manner today, but I would mean the same 
thing. Congress should recognize that we have an obligation to the 
future—a moral obligation, if you wish—to include in our land pur- 
poses that of wilderness. 

Back in 1953 or 1954 an individual stated at another public hearing 
that it was unnecessary and practically criminal to allow old growth, 
virgin forests to lead their lives unmolested by us. He said that the 
real desire to log old-growth forests was to bridge the gap between the 
days when forest cutting was wanton and the day that these presently 
unproductive logged lands and second-growth forests caught up to 
make up for the earlier assumption that virgin forests were unlimited. 
The gap is being closed very rapidly and it can be closed more rapidly 
than we are now. 

Since forests are an important part of the West, but more impor- 
tantly a valuable part of the Nation, we wonder just what we really 
did have. Two sources of the original forested land of the 48 United 
States give 888,043,000 acres and 950 million acres. We don’t have 
that now, we know. “Timber Resources for America’s Future” shows 
647,686,000 acres of total forest land in the country. This means that 
between 27 and 31 percent of our part of the New World’s forests went 
into use of some kind—whether it was the pioneer’s log cabin, removal 
to make way for other land crops, or the cities to spread their bricks, 
asphalt, and concrete. Perhaps in the early growth of the Nation 
that had to be. But that land will never grow forests again. So, in 
further consideration of what we have left in forests, what else do the 
figures of forest land in various categories reveal? “Timber Re- 
sources for America’s Future” lists only 14,561,000 acres of productive 
commercial forest land as being reserved from utilization for wood 

roducts. Using the more conservative 888,043,000 acres of original 

orest found in the United States, this means that only 1.6 percent of 
forests useful for manufacture and found in a virgin state 350 years 
ago are given any protection today. 

However, we are not aaa for the forest lands considered 
unproductive for timber uses, and which are reserved. Of those added 
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to the commercially usable forest reserved from cutting, we find a 
mere smattering of 2.8 percent of original forested lands in the Nation 
with a chance of surviving to continue their natural-life cycles. For 
those who may insist what we originally had has no bearing on the 
issue today, I believe it does and wish to emphasize it. Generally, 
most people agree it’s a good idea to keep some pieces of primeval 
America. In doing so we should know how infinitesimal are those 
lands the wilderness bill would affect. 

Senator Nrupercer. Mrs. Dyer, we have gone 6 minutes. I am 
afraid I am going to be in great trouble today because Mrs. Neuberger, 
who is a leading feminist, is here in the audience, and the only two 
people I have called time on are our only first two female witnesses, 
who are also attractive witnesses, but I have to be fair about this and 
I can’t impose the time limit on my sex and not the other sex. 

Mrs. Dyer. May I give one last sentence? I was just going to say 
that the primitive areas could be reclassified. We have been reclassi- 
fying for 20 years; 10 more years under the wilderness bill would be 
30 years. 

Other people have asked me to submit statements and I have their 
copies here to make sure they get into the record, and I also have 
resolutions of our organization in here, a few of which I would like 
to give you. 

Senator Neusercer. And your entire statement will appear in full 
in the record, and the resolutions and other documents that you have 
submitted. 

Mrs. Dysr. These are from other people who want to make sure 
they were in the oral record. 

(The documents referred to are contained in the committee files.) 

(The remainder of Mrs. Dyer’s statement is as follows:) 


When the reserved forest lands, both productive and unproductive, are looked 
at in relation to the total forest land left in the Nation (647,686,000 acres), it is 
found to be a very small quantity—only 3.9 percent. It seems that it wouldn’t 
be at all unreasonable if 10 percent of the country’s original forests were avail- 
able to continue to leave growing undisturbed by us generation after generation. 
However, that’s impossible. We don’t have that much left at all. Elsewhere in 
the “Timber Resources for America’s Future” we find that old-growth forests 
approximate 10 percent of the commercial forest land left today (484,340,000 
acres commercial forest land). But no more than 5 percent of the original 
primeval old growth remains in the Nation. Since this is considered produc- 
tive, we assume that the 1.6 percent of reserved productive forest land, again 
basing it on what the country first had, is all the old growth, which may have 
been just getting its start when our ancestors arrived, that might come under 
the wilderness bill. 

For present-day comparison we see that we have a lot to sink our minds and 
teeth into to rehabilitate the 17.6 percent of all present forest lands previously 
cut and which are now classed as being poorly stocked or nonstocked. 

Since a great deal of concern is frequently voiced about the amount of U.S. 
Forest Service land in a wilderness status, it seems to us that those figures might 
be looked into again. We are told that 8 percent of national forests are dedi- 
cated to wilderness (although on the basis of 188,105,000 acres of national 
forest land, the 13,357,228 acres in wilderness, wild and primitive areas 
amounts to 7.1 percent. Of the national forest lands, only the wild and wilder- 
ness areas already so classified will come under the Wilderness Act immedi- 
ately—and they are but 2.7 percent of the entire national forests. Here, of 
course, we know that only a fraction of that would be forested since much of the 
Forest Service wilderness areas have a great deal of high meadow, rocky, and 
glaciated regions—all extremely attractive in wilderness, too, and part and par- 
cel of the whole wilderness picture where forests are a basic and essential in- 
gredient. The other 4.4 percent of the national forests now in primitive areas 
would continue to be subject to review for 10 years without prior considera- 
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tion by Congress in the same manner the Forest Service has been reclassifying 
primitive areas over the last 20 years—30 years in all to study the primitive 
areas should be ample time to complete these reappraisals. 

Of course, nothing will restrict any agency’s reconsideration of any areas 
of wilderness, whether within national forests, national parks, or wildlife 
refuges. They will proceed as before, but with a chance for you in Congress to 
take a look before the final decision to enlarge, diminish, create, or eliminate is 
signed into being by one individual. 

One other forest percentage should be given high priority in consideration. 
Looking at wilderness, wild and primitive areas of the national forests in 
relation to the Nation as a whole (considering all 49 States), it is found that 
the wild and wilderness areas comprise merely 0.22 percent of the entire Nation 
and the primitive areas 0.36 percent—or combined, 0.58 percent of the 49 States. 
Surely the national forests can afford to participate in a national wilderness 
preservation system to that very small extent. 

Although I have used forests as an example, I believe similar studies of 
other land uses would reveal that wilderness protection has little overall effect 
on them, too. 

We are delighted that the Department of Interior finds a National Wilder- 
ness Preservation System desirable. We said in June 1957 that this “would 
strengthen the National Park Service’s administration in conserving * * * 
wilderness sections of the national parks * * *.” We reiterate it today. 

The provisions for wilderness on national wildlife refuges are meritorious, 
as well as the opportunity for Indians, if they wish, to include parts of their 
land, and an opportunity for other Federal lands or private lands to be given 
wilderness protection should their agencies or owners decide to do so by donat- 
ing it to an agency having custody of wilderness lands and waters. 

The Federation of Western Outdoor Clubs also considers the establishment 
of a national wilderness preservation council essential. There all information 
on wilderness lands can be centrally located and the citizen may turn to such 
an information source to find out anything about wilderness regardless of who 
administers it. 

Today I haven’t said much about the “why” of wilderness. Certainly it is 
nearly indescribable—that feeling which permeates one’s innermost being 
when deep in a virgin forest or on the crest of'a ridge looking into the beyond 
or by the edge of a stream, river, or lake where only the touch of man is known 
when he leaves his machine-made noises and conveyances behind at the road- 
head. It is the “why”’—the intangible human reaction to wilderness that 
makes having some of it left so very, very necessary. Some will say that only 
the hardy can get into wilderness, only the wealthy can afford a way in, or 
that only 1 percent of the people get there anyway. We've been tossing that 
1 percent around a little. The source of such a guess isn’t known (and I’m 
sure it is no more than a guess). In my own guessing it has seemed perfectly 
plausible to me that at least 10 percent of the population would be closer to 
the number going into or hoping to go into wilderness country. 

I have a conservative estimate between those guesses. In Washington the 
Washington Alpine Club and the Mountaineers have between them approxi- 
mately 3,500 members in Seattle and its suburbs, estimated to be about 700,000 
people. From that you can see that one-half percent of the population of 
Seattle and immediate vicinity belongs to an outdoor club, whose members are 
wilderness visitors and travelers. From our own personal experience during 
our travels in wilderness (much of it not so designated and thus not under 
consideration in this wilderness bill), I would say that only 1 out of every 
10 we see and meet in wilderness belongs to 1 of our clubs. A conservative 
estimate puts the number of the population in the Seattle area getting into 
wilderness at 5 percent. Undoubtedly, sportsmen’s groups would boost this 
estimate higher. 

I might add that those nine in the wilderness not affiliated with outdoor 
clubs such as ours are seldom affiliated with other of the organized outdoor 

ups such as fishing and hunting. I believe that roughly figured 2%4 percent 
s all of the Nation that would conceivably come within the national wilderness 
preservation system today—land and waters already given some form of 
wilderness protection now. Two and one-half percent isn’t very miuch for 
5 percent of the population. 

We need to give thought to the people living today and those who will be 
here when we are gone. There was a time when I didn’t know wilderness— 
couldn’t care because I hadn’t yet found out about it. Thus, we realize that 
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unless the wilderness bill is enacted to firm up our “wilderness bank” that 
it could disappear completely before those now unaware have a chance to dis- 
cover it for themselves—before sometimes those entrusted with its care are 
aware of its becoming nonexistent. Man’s genius, though proven in other 
lines over the years, isn’t great enough to replace a lost wilderness foundation. 
That’s a know-how we haven’t and never shall be able to master. 

Senator Neupercer. Thank you so much, Mrs. Dyer, and I do hope 
you and Mrs. Prater understand the necessity for our time limitation. 


Our next witness will be Mr. Paul W. Wiseman, president of the 
Mountaineers. 


Mr. Wiseman. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL W. WISEMAN, PRESIDENT, THE 
MOUNTAINEERS 


Mr. Wiseman. Senator Neuberger, Senator Dworshak, my name 
is Paul W. Wiseman, representing the Mountaineers, Post Office 
Box 122, Seattle 11, Wash. 

I have been trying to boil down my long statement to a short one; 
I hope I have hit it. 

The Mountaineers is an organization of outdoor minded people, 
most of whom live in the State of Washington. It was founded 
in 1906, and now has more than 3,700 members, an increase of 40 
percent in the last 5 years. 

We believe that the bill, S. 4028, merits the support of our club 
and other outdoor-minded citizens of the State of Washington, be- 
cause it gives the protection of law to areas of reserved wilderness 
which can be abolished or slashed by unfortunate administrative de- 
cisions, as have been similar areas in the past. It establishes the 
preservation of our last remaining wilderness areas as a national 

olicy, and applies this policy to those presently designated areas of 

ederal land, such as national parks, national forest wilderness areas, 
and wildlife refuges, where wilderness preservation fits in as a part 
of the multiple uses of these areas. 

We believe that the National Wilderness Preservation Council 
would in no way alter or interfere with the administration of the 
National Forests by the Forest Service and hence urge the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to drop this objection. We believe that a 
“watchdog” agency is essential to the proper preservation of the 
wilderness, even under S. 4028. 

We believe that the fundamental intent of the bill is wholly in 
accord with the purposes of the Mountaineers, and it is in accord with 
the fundamental beliefs of great numbers of people in the State 
of Washington. 

Protection of our wilderness is of special concern to westerners. 
Far from being “inaccessible playgrounds of the privileged few,” as 
it has been described in newspaper editorials, many of our designated 
units of what will soon, we trust, be the wilderness system, are little 
more than a 2 hours’ drive and perhaps a short hike from most of 
our northwest cities, Bend included. 

Membership of outdoor clubs is increasing phenomenally. Even 
more Encndies is the increasing number of persons who are turn- 
ing to the out-of-doors without bothering to join any organization. 
Our generation is clearly one of outdoors America. 
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In the early days of mountaineering in the Northwest, there were 
vast expanses of virgin country for all the outdoor activities for 
everyone that lived there several times over. Gradually and increas- 
ingly, however, we have been faced with a double problem. Over the 
years the number of persons taking part in these activities, organized 
and unorganized, has increased perhaps a hundredfold. And while 
this number continues to increase, the space available has shrunk to 
the point where our backs are almost against the figurative wall. In 
the early days we had wilderness everywhere. To insure that some 
of our virgin forest remains, in order to halt the continuous nibbling 
away which has already consumed 98 percent of our once virgin 
countryside, our presently designated wildernesses must have the 
protection of law which they now do not have. 

Preservation of wilderness is of importance to many others in our 
State. Recent travel statistics give some idea of the importance of 
wild lands to the economy of the West. In 1957, Washington’s tourist 
industry yielded an estimated $300 million, only 14 percent less than 
did the forest products industry. It appears likely that this 14 

reent gap may soon be closed, and if so, tourists will be of greater 
importance to our State than forest products. ‘This year, a year when 
tourist travel in the Nation as a whole has declined, Washington has 
experienced a 30 percent increase in out-of-State visitors. Total 
tourist expenditures in Washington are up 10 percent, a somewhat 
lower total per person. Mr. H. D. Kreager, director of the Washing- 
ton State Department of Commerce and Economic Development, 
explains this apparent anomaly : 

The reason lies in the sharp increase in tourists who bring their own camping 
equipment. 

The need for legal recognition of wilderness has been thoroughly 
demonstrated in our own State. Throughout World War [1, 
Olympic National Park withstood continuous pressures for logging 
supposedly for defense construction. On the same pretext, however, 
timber was promptly obtained within the supposedly protected North 
Cascade Primitive Area. The result was that a fine forest along 
Goodell Creek was clearcut, needlessly. To this day, this transaction 
is not generally known, even among conservationists. The wilderness 
bill with its “watchdog” council would have at least assured that all 
interests would have been aware of the problem and could have 
voiced their opinions. This council would serve to correlate the 
future needs and resources of the different governmental and private 
agencies, and could readily resolve this sort of conflict. 

In our statement we have outlined some of the reasons we feel 
that wilderness today is in peril, why there is great urgency in pass- 
ing the wilderness bill. We see neither conflict nor direct relationship 
between the Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission and 
the wilderness bill. It will be many months before the Outdoor Rec- 
reation Resources Review Commission begins its work, and several 
years before it is complete if it does the job vroperly. 

Senator Nrusercer. Mr. Wiseman, we Ga. gone over your 5 


minutes here and I think we better put the rest of your statement in 
the record. 

Mr. Wiseman. Yes. That is quite all right. My last sentence 
was: We feel the wilderness must be protected by law. 
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(The statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT BY THE MOUNTAINEERS, PRESENTED BY PAUL W. WISEMAN, 
OUTGOING PRESIDENT 


The Mountaineers is an organization of outdoor-minded people, most of whom 
live in the State of Washington. It was founded in 1906, and now has more 
than 3,700 members, an increase of 40 percent in the last 5 years. For many 
years its president was Prof. Edmond Meany, of the University of Washington, 
one of the early conservationists of the Pacific Northwest. 

Purposes of the Mountaineers are: “To explore and study the mountains, 
forests, and watercourses of the Northwest; to gather into permanent form the 
history and traditions of this region ; to preserve by encouragement of protective 
legislation or otherwise the natural beauty of Northwest America; to make 
expeditions into these regions in fulfillment of the above purposes; to encourage 
a spirit of good fellowship among all lovers of outdoor life.” We would like to 
point out the similarity of the purposes of the Mountaineers and those stated 
in the preamble of S. 4028: “* * * which areas shall serve the public purposes 
of recreational, scenic, scientific, educational, conservation, and historical use 
and enjoyment by the people in such manner as will leave them unimpaired for 
future use and enjoyment as wilderness.” 

The officers, the board of trustees, the conservation committee, and many indi- 
vidual members of the Mountaineers have studied the text of S. 4028, the Na- 
tional Wilderness Preservation Act. The Mountaineers are already on record 
as favoring earlier versions of this bill, although many of us had reservations 
about several provisions of the preliminary versions. 

It is our belief that S. 4028 represents a great advance over previous forms 
of this bill and merits the support of all persons interested in preserving our 
last fleeting remnants of primeval America for the enjoyment and wonder of 
our children and their children’s children. Our analysis of this bill is almost 
identical with that recently made by the National Wildlife Federation, which 
we request be included at the end of our statement as a part of the record of 
this hearing. 

We Mountaineers believe that S. 4028 merits this support because it gives the 
protection of law to areas of superb wilderness which now can be abolished or 
slashed by unfortunate administrative decision, as have been similar areas in 
the past. It establishes the preservation of our last remaining wilderness areas 
as a national policy and applies this policy to those presently designated areas 
of Federal land—such as national parks, national forest wilderness areas, and 
wildlife refuges—where wilderness preservation fits in as a part of the multiple 
uses of these areas. Furthermore, it gives to the people of America a voice in 
the future of their wilderness areas, both through public hearings which would 
be held if any future change is proposed for any area protected under this bill 
and through their elected representatives in Congress. 

We are particularly pleased that the Department of the Interior, which includes 
the National Park Service, has called for “early action by the Congress to attain 
the immediate basic objectives of the pending legislation” as a result of modifica- 
tions of the original wilderness bill. We regret that the Department of Agri- 
culture, while favoring the basic principles of this bill, opposes the principle of 
the National Wilderness Preservation Council. It is our sincere hope that the 
present revision of the bill will make it sufficiently clear that this Council would 
in no way alter or interfere v.ith the administration of the national forests by 
the Forest Service and, hence, lead the Department of Agriculture to drop this 
objection. We believe that a watchdog agency is essential to the proper preser- 
vation of the wilderness even under S. 4028. 

We Mountaineers believe that the fundamental intent of this bill is wholly 
in accord with the purposes of the Mountaineers. Its intent is also in accord 
with the fundamental beliefs of great numbers of the people of our Evergreen 
State. Protection of our wilderness is of special concern to westerners. Far 
from being “inaccessible playgrounds of the privileged few,” many of our desig- 
nated units of what will soon, we trust, be the wilderness system, are little more 
than a 2 hours’ drive and perhaps a short hike from most of our Northwest 
cities, Bend included. Persons leaving this very room could be in one of at 
least two wild areas in less than 2 hours—3 if they stop for coffee on the way. 
They are a part of our ordinary weekend plans, and certainly in our summer 
vacation planning. Their preservation is something we view as a personal issue, 
not something to be considered aloofly from afar as an impersonal matter. 
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The membership of the Mountaineers and that of other Northwest outdoor 
clubs is increasing phenomenally. Even more tremendous is the increasing 
number of persons who are turning to the out-of-doors without bothering to join 
any organization. Ours is clearly the generation of outdoors America. We 
believe that we Mountaineers speak here not only for our membership of 3,700, 
but for the thousands and tens of thousands of people whom our members con- 
tinually meet on the summits of remote peaks, on isolated sections of the Cascade 
Orest Trail, on the shores of little-known wilderness lakes, and throughout our 
national parks. Certainly, these, our friends and neighbors, have no one else to 
speak for them here, today. 

We find amazing numbers of fishermen, for example, in surprising places. It 
seems that a new branch of the piscatorial art is evolving in the Northwest. Its 
enthusiasts seek oft the multitude of lakes hidden away in the vastnesses of our 
rugged mountains. Many such lakes are accessible only over rough, trailless 
terrain, and were originally stocked from the air or by tanks back-packed by 
volunteer enthusiasts. These fishermen tell us that the quality of fishing varies 
inversely with the difficulty in getting there. Considering the amount of effort 
and hardship involved, one suspects that far more is gained than “sh. High 
country fishing has increased so rapidly that many of our more accessible 
wilderness lakes and their camping sites are already being used virtually to 
eapacity, and some already show signs of overuse. Few of these wilderness 
fishermen would subscribe to any suggestion that we need less wilderness. 

One of the major functions of the Mountaineers is sponsorship, training, and 
organization of hiking, climbing, camping, and similar outdoors activities. In the 
early days of our club, our Northwest possessed vast enough expanses of virgin 
eountry for all the outdoors activities of everyone who lived here, several times 
over. Gradually and increasingly, however, we have been faced with a double 
problem. Over the years, the number of persons taking part in these activi- 
ties—organized and unorganized—has increased perhaps a hundredfold. And 
while this number continues to increase, the space available has shrunk to the 
point where our backs are almost against the figurative wall. In the early 
days, we had wilderness everywhere. To insure that some of our virgin forest 
remains—in order to halt the continuous nibbling away which has already 
consumed 98 percent of our once-virgin countryside—our presently designated 
wildernesses must have the protection of law which they now do not have. 

Mere statistics do not tell the story. Included in certain calculations of recre- 
ational space are many areas such as Money Creek Park, along the Stevens Pass 
Highway in Snoqualmie: National Forest. This is indeed a remnant of virgin 
forest, preserved for recreation in the midst of an area which is otherwise 
heavily developed for commercial purposes. But it is a forlorn-looking remnant 
of virgin forest, constantly bathed with omnipresent white dust from a nearby 
cement plant. At best such islands of nature in a highly developed commercial 
forest have much the same atmosphere as an urban hobo jungle down by the 
river. It is only primeval environment, whether completely visible or not, which 
provides the enchantment of outdoor living. It is the opportunity, whether used 
or not, of exploring mountain trails through country unchanged by man. Camp- 
grounds, forest reserves, and similar areas, surrounded by logging and other 
industries, cannot have the same appeal as those bordered by wilderness. Few 
persons are interested in exerting themselves sufficiently to climb to some broad 
viewpoint if from that viewpoint they are rewarded with a vast panorama of 
patech-cutting and logging roads scarring the steep mountainsides. Hikers need 
a goal for their efforts—a lake, a meadow, or a lofty summit. Even those out 
in the mountains for a brief stroll, enticed on only by the mystery of what lies 
ahead, like to feel that they are getting farther and farther back into the wilder- 
ness. Their pleasure turns to disgust when their trail through the cool, shady 
forest suddenly disappears in an enormous tangle of logging debris. 

Preservation of our wilderness is of great importance to many others in our 
State. Recent travel statistics give some idea of the importance of wild lands 
to the economy of the West. In 1957, Washington’s tourist industry yielded an 
estimated $300 million, only 14 percent less than did the forest products indus- 
try.’ It appears likely that this 14-percent gap may soon be closed, and if so, 
tourists will be of greater importance to our State than forest products. This 
year—a year when tourist travel in the Nation as a whole has declined—Wash- 
ington has experienced a 30-percent increase in out-of-State visitors. Total 





1Souree: “Progress,” Apr. 1, 1958, Department of Commerce and Economic Develop- 
ment, State of Washington. 
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tourist expenditures in Washington are up 10 percent—a somewhat lower total 
per person. 

Mr. H. D. Kreager, Director of the Washington State Department of Com- 
merce and Economic Development, explains this apparent anomaly: “The reason 
lies in the sharp increase in tourists who bring their own camping equipment.” 
To us who love the mountains, this is only a natural evolution of the tourist 
trade. Years ago, most tourists sought out hotel or resort accommodations. Then 
motels became a multi-million-dollar industry. More recently, Americans as a 
whole have been turning to the outdoors in every possible way. 

At the present, this trend is pleasantly satisfactory (except perhaps to the 
motel owners). But what of the future, when increasing use of roadside camp- 
ing facilities will approach saturation, and demands will be made for develop- 
ment of areas now reserved as wilderness, in order to accommodate more car 
campers? Soon the wilderness that these hordes of tourists came to see would 
no longer exist, and the tourist would no longer come. We must have both 
greatly expanded roadside camping areas, and wilderness beyond the road to 
continue to attract the persons who would use them. 

There is no doubt that wilderness—and our wildernes areas—are shrinking at 
an alarming rate. Dr. James P. Gilligan, professor of forestry at Oklahoma 
A. & M. College, made an extensive study of wilderness as part of his doctoral 
studies. In 1954, he made the following remarks before the Society of American 
Foresters: 

“There is a national trend of wilderness boundary modification which, since 
1940, has eliminated over one-half million acres of land from 33 different 
units. * * * Timbered zones within wilderness areas that now can be logged 
are being removed as rapidly as feasible. * * * These deletions have largely 
been offset by the addition of high, rocky zones to each area, where there is 
little possibility of development demands or timber harvest. It places a pe- 
culiar emphasis on maintaining a large national acreage figure for the wilder- 
ness system, while at the same time gradually removing areas needed in multi- 
ple-use management.” 

If these boundary changes actually improve the quality of wilderness, they 
are highly desirable. But the error in removing timbered land for logging and 
adding desolate land is this: Man can never create wilderness—only God can 
do that. The best man can do is to save some of it. For every such boundary 
revision, precious wilderess is lost forever to this and all future generations. 

We in the Northwest have recently seen this occur in Oregon, where an out- 
standing section of approximately 53,000 acres of the Three Sisters Primitive 
Area was removed for logging, over the protest of nearly all of the elected repre- 
sentatives in Congress of the people of Oregon. At the same time, the 46,656,- 
acre Mount Washington Wild Area was added to the wilderness system. 
Much—perhaps most—of the Mount Washington Wild Area is covered with 
barren, jagged lava flows. A considerable portion of its boundary coincides 
with the edge of the lava flows, as shown on Forest Service maps. There is no 
doubt that this area is wilderness, and always will remain so. But it is not 
multiple-purpose wilderness, such as we seek and is contemplated by 8S. 4028. To 
pretend that America has lost only 6,400 acres of wilderness because of this 
substitution is less than accurate. 

Even before the date of establishment of the Forest Service, much of our so- 
ealled wilderness was not untrammeled forest many of us visualize, and an- 
other slow but steady current loss does not show up at all in ordinary statistics. 
This is the result of inconspicuous elements within the wilderness. Dr. Gilligan, 
in examining 28 of the areas over 100,000 acres in size, found many areas where 
“Conditions are not too dissimilar from millions of other national forest lands 
where multiple use is practiced.” Invasions which he listed include 200 miles 
of roads open to public travel, resort and summer home developments (on 
private lands), 60 operating mines (but few important producers), 24 air land- 
ing strips (the majority open to public use), and extensive grazing which has 
drastically altered natural conditions in many areas. He aiso found a multi- 
tude of conspicuously located fences, cabins, and corrals (for stock management 
and fire protection), and nearly 90 dams and water control structures. §8. 4028, 
contrary to many statements, would not bar such uses where already estab- 
lished, nor would it make them impossible in the future. But it would require 
that proper discretion be employed before such developments are extended in 
what is theoretically wilderness. 
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We have observed several of these small water control structures in our own 
Stuart Range. Although this particular range lies outside any designated 
wilderness area, present regulations allow such projects inside them, at ad- 
ministrative discretion. The project at Snow Lakes, although 6 miles from 
the nearest road, left a real ghost town behind. Three small rock dams were 
built. In addition, in order to tunnel into a high cirque lake from below, it was 
necessary to horse-pack tons of dynamite, cement, gasoline, and heavy machin- 
ery. Some of the assembled pipes and valves weigh hundreds of pounds, and 
are extremely incongruous in the wilderness. 

Several provisions of the wilderness bill would greatly aid in checking this 
slow but steady erosion of our dedicated wilderness, both from within and 
without. It would assure that only developments which were genuinely in 
the public interest would be permitted. 

The need for legal recognition of wilderness has been thoroughly demon- 
strated in our own State. Throughout World War II, Olympic National Park 
withstood continuous: pressure for logging supposedly for defense construc- 
tion. On the same pretext, however, timber was promptly obtained within 
the supposedly protected North Cascade Primitive Area. The result was that 
a fine forest along Goodell Creek was clear cut, needlessly. To this day, this 
transaction is not generally known, even among conservationists. The wilder- 
ness bill with its watchdog council would have at least assured that all inter- 
ests would have been aware of the problem and could have voiced their opin- 
ions. This council would serve to correlate the future needs and resources of 
the different governmental and private agencies, and could readily resolve this 
sort of conflict. 

It is our sincere belief that, with several rather glaring exceptions, the 
Forest Service has properly fulfilled its obligation of maintenance of the wilder- 
ness areas under its control. Many of its administrators and even more of its 
field personnel are wholly dedicated to the concept of multiple-use wilderness 
preservation. Nevertheless, we fear the future result of a trend which is 
already apparent. Subtly, but clearly, emphasis within the Forest Service is 
shifting from that of protection of resources to that of management of these 
same resources. In many ways, these two viewpoints are compatible. Perhaps 
our fears are wholly groundless even despite such tragedies as the rape of the 
Three Sisters Primitive Area. Nevertheless, we fear that, with continued 
progress in management of the forests, management of wilderness timber will 
become seemingly even more desirable to these dedicated administrators. It is 
easy to forget that the other resources of a wilderness can be managed, but 
not the timber. Either it is the virgin timber of the wilderness, or it isn’t, 
and cannot again be so for many, many generations. The Interagency Council 
which would be established by this bill would serve to keep such problems in 
their proper perspective, and thus preserve our scenic gems from any capricious 
administrative changes which may threaten in the future. 

We have received and studied many statements of opposition to this bill 
and its predecessors. Some of these were constructive and desirable, and the 
present bill reflects many changes which were the result. Others were quite 
the opposite, and in some areas have inflamed a certain segment of public 
opinion by raising issues which are wholly at variance with the text and the 
intent of S. 4028. Such an example recently appeared in the Bend Bulletin. 
The pertinent part of the article was as follows: 





‘WESTERN PINE ENGINEER DISCUSSES PROPOSED WILDERNESS AREA BILL 
“By Elsie A. Dunn 


“The regular dinner meeting of the Bend Business and Professional Women’s 
Club Wednesday evening was highlighted by a talk on wilderness areas by Gail 
Thomas, Western Pine Association district engineer. 

“Thomas is forestry consultant for pine industries in Oregon and Washington. 
He pointed out that early in November, Bend will be the gathering point for a 
discussion on wilderness areas by people from all over the United States, Hawaii, 
and even as far as Japan. There will be an allday meeting at the Pilot Butte 
Inn. The hearing is designed to promote Senate bill 4028 to set up a National 
Recreation Resource Reserve Commission. 
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“ORITICIZES BILL 


“Thomas charged that the general public has not been informed of what the 
‘bottling up’ of more (sic) of these huge areas entails. It would mean that no 
roads could be built within them; no recreational areas developed; no clearing 
of diseased and bug-infested trees which if not destroyed gradually spread the 
disease to outside areas. 

“Not even an airplane would be allowed to settle on a lake. To enter these 
areas one must either walk or use horses. The idea is to preserve the beauty of 
tree and meadow for posterity. This means that about 18 (sic) percent of all 
national forest areas would be available to about 1 percent of the population, 
‘a mere handful of escapists with an urge to be alone.’ As for preserving the flora 
for botanical purposes, the horses, which are allowed, would eat of the meadows 
to the roots and infest the trails with noxious weeds, the speaker declared. 


“FIGURES GIVEN 


“Thomas said much of the national resources would be tied up in trees that 
could be made into lumber for building purposes; 3 million man-hours wasted; 
$20 million dollars lost in earning power and a loss of tax money for schools and 
roads as 25 percent of all cut lumber would go back to the Government for this 
purpose each year. Thomas concluded that the passing of Senate bill 4028 would 
be a direct threat to the national economy, and urged as many as possible to attend 
this hearing in November.” 

Many of these charges are so ludicrous that they require no comment. We are 
sure that the horsewise people of Bend got a real horselaugh from the statement 
that “the horses would eat of the meadows to the roots and infest the trails with 
noxious weeds, the speaker declared.” We hardly believe that Mr. Thomas is 
sincerely suggesting that horses be excluded from our national parks and wilder- 
ness areas. 

During a recent panel discussion on this bill, in which one of the participants 
was Emily Haig, who is presenting another statement here, today, Mr. Thomas 
was forced to admit that he had never read S. 4028. 

From Mr. Thomas’ other statements, it appears that he, like so many other 
opponents of S. 4028, still has not bothered to read the text of the bill he is attack- 
ing so sharply and repeatedly. Otherwise, he would never have trapped himself 
by making claims which can be refuted so easily by merely referring to the bill 
on such items as the use of airplanes, disease control, roads, and recreational 
areas. All these are permitted under certain specified conditions. He vastly 
overexaggerates the area involved—‘18 percent of all national forest areas’— 
and, if it matters, seriously underexaggerates today’s use of wilderness areas. 
Actually the wilderness areas now designated by the Forest Service total about 
13.7 million acres—about 0.7 of 1 percent of the area of the United States, and 
about 8 percent of the national forests. And they are already in existence, not 
something to be added—merely better protected by this bill. Mr. Thomas’ figures 
of economic loss seem to be based on intended invasion of our present preserves, 
since these areas are not now available for logging. If this is the case, America 
certainly needs this bill—and needs it now. 

Similarly, 12 specific serious misstatements in a report circulated by the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce have already been noted and refuted in the Congressional 
Record of April 3, 1958. Anyone reading S. 4028 would do the same, so it is 
hardly necessary to repeat them here. We sincerely hope that many of the people 
Mr. Thomas directed to the Pilot Butte Inn are here today, to hear the actual 
text and the truth about this bill. 

S. 4028 merely gives legislative sanction to present administrative regulations 
protecting our national parks, wilderness areas, and the other Federal lands 
included in the bill. In spite of anguished cries of ‘‘a new 55-million-acre em- 
pire,” this bill does not add a single acre to our present wilderness preserves. 
The only way that these opponents could even come up with the figure of 55 
million acres was to include: 14 million acres of present national forest wilder- 
ness areas; 22 million acres of present national parks and monuments, both 
developed and undeveloped; 13%, million acres now in wildlife refuges and 
ranges; and a possible maximum of 434 million acres of present Indian roadless 
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areas, of which only a small fraction will be included under this bill. Objec- 
tions to this bill based on such arithmetic are incorrect at best and insincere 
at worst. Perhaps it indicates that some of those persons thinking in this way 
have ultimate designs on all of these areas, national park and wilderness alike. 
Certainly an editorial in the August 3, 1958, Seattle Times called for sustained 
yield logging of “billions of board feet of timber (now) allowed to decay, spread 
tree diseases and create fire hazards,” apparently regardless of land classifica- 
tion and type of timber. We do not concur that sustained-yield logging of the 
redwoods of Sequoia National Park—or of the giant forests of Mt. Rainier 
National Park—is desirable, no matter how “overripe” they appear to lumber- : 
men. 2 

We have heard much talk of the need for logging in wilderness for fire and in- t 
sect control. We are very dubious that this is true. It is well known that a ma- . 
ture forest is very much more resistant to blister rust, for example, than one of 
second growth. A mature ponderosa pine forest often resists brush fires which 
would destroy a younger forest. 

We Mountaineers wish to commend the Forest Service for the development of 
techniques for fire suppression in the rugged back country. Were it not for 
the daring smokejumpers, and the more recent “borate bombers,” we would feel 
less optimistic about keeping our wilderness forever free from roads. To assure 
that the wilderness will not threaten adjacent areas, the new improved bill gives 
the President power to take emergency measures. The Mountaineers concur 
that this is a desirable change in the bill, but hope that this provision will never 
be misused. 

; We do not believe that S. 4028 is perfect, and undoubtedly certain sections 
: will require minor modifications. For example, we believe it important that it 
be noted that section 2(d), pertaining to the Indians Wilderness, does not re- 
quire the consent of the tribal councils or other authorities for the Secretary of 
i the Interior to designate such areas as units of the wilderness system, but merely 
: a “consultation”. Since this is technically the private land of the Indians, we 
feel that the consent of the Indians should be obtained before any such units are 
included. 

We Mountaineers regret very much that S. 4028 was not passed before the 
recent adjournment of Congress. We are glad that these additional hearings f 
were held, however, in order that the strong popular support for this bill might ; 
be better demonstrated. We regret that it was not possible for this subcommit- f 
tee to hold an additional hearing in Seattle, so that our strong local support in f 
our State for this bill could be shown more clearly. The great majority of our ; 
members and of other lovers of the outdoors in our State are ordinary working 
people, lacking the expense accounts of the corporation representatives, and fi 
few could make the necessary arrangements to be away from their jobs for 2 f 
or 3 days, paying their own expense of this 700-mile round trip. Also we regret E 
that these hearings are not closer to Seattle so that the facts of the bill which 
are being brought out here, today, could prevail over the widespread miscon- 
ceptions which have received surprising publicity in our city. 

In this statement, we have outlined some of the reasons why we Mountaineers 
feel that wilderness today is in peril, why there is the greatest urgency in pass- 
ing the wilderness bill. We see neither conflict nor direct relationship between 
the outdoor recreation review bill and the wilderness preservation bill. It will 
be many months before the Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission 
begins its work, and several years before it is complete if it does the job prop- 
erly. We cannot wait until then. Before that time, our present wilderness f 
areas must be protected by law. ; 

We look for the immediate reintroduction of this bill in the next Congress, and 
its speedy passage, for the benefit of the people of America and our future gen- 
erations, in order, as the bill states, that: “an enduring resource of wilder- 
ness * * * retaining * * * primeval environment and influence * * * shall 
serve the public purposes of recreational, scenic, scientific, educational, conser- 
vation, and historical use and enjoyment by the people in such manner as will 
leave them unimpaired for future use and enjoyment as wilderness.” 
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TexT OF THE WILDERNESS Brtt—WITH ANALYTICAL COMMENTS, IN INDENTED 
PARAGRAPHS, BY CHARLES COLLISON 


A BILL To establish a National Wilderness Preservation System for the permanent good 
of the whole people, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That (a), in order to secure for the American 
people of present and future generations the benefits of an enduring resource 
of wilderness, there is hereby established a National Wilderness Preservation 
System. As hereinafter provided, this System shall be composed of federally 
owned or controlled areas in the United States and its Territories and posses- 
sions, retaining their primeval environment and influence and being managed 
for purposes consistent with their continued preservation as wilderness, which 
areas shall serve the public purposes of recreational, scenic, scientific, educa- 
tional, conservation, and historical use and enjoyment by the people in such 
manner as will leave them unimpaired for future use and enjoyment as wilder- 
ness. 


The opening section establishes a National Wilderness Preservation System 
and in subsection (a) points out the public purposes: “recreational, scenic, 
educational, conservation, and historical use and enjoyment by the people.” 


(b) The Congress recognizes that an increasing population, accompanied 
by expanding settlement and growing mechanization, is destined to occupy and 
modify all areas within the United States, its Territories, and possessions 
except those that are designated for preservation and protection -in their 
natural condition. The preservation of such designated areas of wilderness is 
recognized as a desirable policy of the Government of the United States of 
America for the health, welfare, knowledge, and happiness of its citizens of 
present and future generations, particularly for those uses of such areas that 
facilitate recreation and the preservation or restoration of health. 


Subsection (b) gives additional reasons why wilderness areas must be 
protected, and subsection (c) declares wilderness preservation for public 
use to be a policy of Congress. Areas that qualify, having retained “the 
principal attributes of their primeval character,” are to be protected in 
national parks, national forests, national wildlife refuges, or other public 
lands. Certain areas are to become part of the system with passage of 
this bill. Others may be added in accordance with procedures specified 
later in the bill. In all such areas “the preservation of wilderness shall be 
paramount.” This means the areas are not exclusively for wilderness but 
that the wilderness values shall be considered of greater importance to the 
people than, say, logging or farming or anything that would destroy these 
special areas as wilderness. It does not prevent their use for purposes 
that will not threaten them as wilderness. 


(c) It is accordingly declared to be the policy of Congress (1) to secure 
the dedication of an adequate system of areas of wilderness to serve the recrea- 
tional, scenic, scientific, educational, conservation, and historical needs of the 
people, and (2) to provide for the protection of these areas and for the gathering 
and dissemination of information regarding their use and enjoyment as wilder- 
ness. Pursuant to this policy the Congress gives sanction to the continued 
preservation as wilderness of those areas federally owned or controlled that 
are within national parks, national forests, national wildlife refuges, or other 
public lands, and that have so far retained under their Federal administration 
the principal attributes of their primeval character. It is pursuant to this 
policy and sanction that the National Wilderness Preservation System is estab- 
lished. Within the units of this System designated for inclusion by this Act, 
and in those that may later be designated in accordance with its provisions, the 
preservation of wilderness shall be paramount. 

(d) In establishing thus a national wilderness preservation system to include 
units within the national forests, it is further declared to be the policy of 
Congress to administer the national forests with the general objectives of multiple 
use and sustained yield, and in order to carry out this policy the Secretary of 
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Agriculture is accordingly directed to administer the national forests on a 
multiple-use basis so that the resources thereof will be used and developed to 
produce a sustained yield of products and services, including the establishment 
and maintenance of wilderness areas, for the benefit of all the people of this and 
future generations. The purposes of this Act are further declared to be within 
and supplemental to but not in interference with the purposes for which national 
forests are established as set forth in the Act of June 4, 1897 (30 Stat. 34, 35; 
U.S.C. 475, 551). 


Subsection (d) approves the policies of “multiple use” and “sustained 
yield” management that have been developed by the U.S. Forest Service 
of the Department of Agriculture for the national forests. 


(e) A wilderness, in contrast with those areas where man and his own works 
dominate the landscape, is hereby recognized as an area where the earth and 
its community of life are untrammeled by man, where man himself is a visitor 
who does not remain. For the purposes of this Act, the term ‘wilderness” 
shall include the areas provided for in section 2 of this Act and such other areas 
as shall be designated for inclusion in the national wilderness preservation 
system in accordance with the provisions of this Act. 


Subsection (e) defines “wilderness,” a term that holds different meanings 
for different people: a place where “man himself is a visitor who does not 
remain.” This subsection also makes plain that for the practical purposes 
of this act, the term means the areas designated in section 2. 

Section 1 is the policy section, setting forth principles and purpose. 
It does not, as some opponents have charged, set a policy of special privilege 
or selfish interest. It is interesting that such charges have been started 
by groups that want to use the public lands for commercial purposes and 
for private gain. No one will benefit in a financial or material way in the 
preservation of wilderness areas. 

The benefits to human health and spirit, however, will be available to any 
American who wants to visit them, now or in future generations. 

Wilderness policy, as spelled out in this bill, is a recognition by law 
of the policies developed by the Forest Service while pioneering the concept 
of wilderness preservation. It is essentially the same as the wilderness 
policy of the national park system. It is in harmony with the important 
purposes for which national wildlife refuges have been established. 


NATIONAL WILDERNESS PRESERVATION SYSTEM 


Sec. 2. The national wilderness preservation system (hereafter referred to 
in this Act as the “wilderness system”) shall comprise (subject to existing 
private rights, if any) the federally owned or controlled areas of land and water 
provided for in this section and the related airspace reservations. 


Section 2 tells what areas will make up the wilderness preservation sys- 
tem. Existing private rights now held in these areas, such as mining claims 
or mineral leases, are protected. 

The Forest Service, acting without specific direction by Congress, has 
already set aside portions of national forests for wilderness preservation. 
When first marked out for protection and study, such an area has been 
called primitive. Next the Service studies the area, revises the boundaries 
if necessary, and puts it into the ‘wilderness area” classification if it con- 
tains more than 100,000 acres. Tracts smaller than 100,000 acres are called 
wild areas. There are three special areas in the wilderness canoe country 
of Minnesota that have been given the special designation of “roadless 
areas.” 

There are now 44 primitive areas in the national forests, with a total of 
8,355,983 acres. An even dozen have been reclassified as “wilderness areas” 
and combined, total 4,725,077 acres. ‘Twenty-one wild areas have 726,168 
acres. The Minnesota roadless areas total 1,038,743 acres. 


NATIONAL FOREST AREAS 


(a) The wilderness system shall include the areas within the national forests 
classified on June 1, 1958, by the Department of Agriculture or the Forest Service 
as wilderness, wild, primitive, or roadless: Provided, That the wilderness sys- 
tem shall not include any primitive area which the Secretary of Agriculture 
shall determine to be not predominantly of wilderness value, and each primitive 
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area included in the wilderness system shall be subject to such boundary modi- 
fication as the Secretary shall determine to be needed to exclude any portions 
not predominantly of wilderness value or to add any adjacent national forest 
lands predominantly of wilderness value. Determinations regarding national 
forest areas classified as primitive shall be made within ten years after the date 
of this Act, and any such area regarding which such determinations have not 
been made shall, with the exception of any roads, motor trails, structures or 
other installations then existing, automatically then become a part of the wild- 
erness system. 

Additional areas for inclusion in the wilderness system may be designated 
within national forests by the Secretary of Agriculture, after not less than 
ninety days public notice and the holding of a public hearing, if there is a de 
mand for such a hearing, and such designations shall take effect as provided in 
subsection (f) below. The publication of a notice of a proposal to add any 
national forest area or part thereof to the wilderness system shall segregate the 
public lands involved from any or all appropriations under the public-land laws 
to the extent deemed necessary by the Secretary of Agriculture. 


Altogether the primitive, wilderness, wild, and roadless areas total 
fourteen million three hundred ninety-five thousand nine hundred seventy- 
one acres. This is only 8 per centum of the one hundred eighty-one million 
acres in the national forests. Most of these areas are in high or steep 
mountain country where logging, grazing, and mining must be restricted 
anyway to protect the watersheds. 

The bill gives the Secretary of Agriculture (Forest Service) ten years 
to complete the task of studying and reclassifying the forty-four primitive 
areas. Additional national forest areas can be included in the wilderness 
system only under procedures that include public notice, a public hearing, 
and (in subsec. (f), below) submission of the plan to Congress for approval 
or disapproval. 


NATIONAL PARK SYSTEM AREAS 


(b) At the times and in the manner hereinafter provided for, the wilderness 
system shall include each park and monument in the national park system 
on June 1, 1958, embracing a continuous area of five thousand acres or more 
without roads, and such additional units of the national park system as the 
Secretary of the Interior shall designate. 

Not later than ten years after the date of this Act, or within two years after 
the unit has been added to the wilderness system, whichever is later, and 
ninety days after giving public notice in accordance with section 4 of the 
Administrative Procedure Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 238; 5 U.S.C. 1003) the Secre- 
tary of the Interior shall designate within each unit of the national park 
system included in the wilderness system such area or areas as he shall deter- 
mine to be required for roads, motor trails, buildings, accommodations for 
visitors, and administrative installations. Each such unit shall become a part 
of the wilderness system when the designation of such area ar areas has been 
made. Should the Secretary fail to make such a designation within the time 
limits specified, each such unit, with the exception of roads, motor trails, build- 
ings, accommodations for visitors, and administrative instaliations then in 
existence, shall automatically then become a part of the wilderness system. 

No designation of an area for roads, motor trails, buildings, accommodations 
for visitors, or administrative installations shall modify or affect the applica- 
tion to that area of the provisions of the Act approved August 25, 1916, entitled 
“An Act to establish a National Park Service, and for other purposes” (39 
Stat. 535, as amended; 16 U.S.C. 1 and the following). The accommodations 
and installations in such designated areas shall be incident to the conservation 
and use and enjoyment of the scenery and the natural and historical objects 
and flora and fauna of the park or monument in its natural condition. Further, 
the inclusion of any national park system area within the wilderness system 
pursuant to this Act shall in no manner lower the standards evolved for the use 
and preservation of such national park system areas in accordance with the 
Act of August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 5385, as amended; 16 U.S.C., 1952 edition, sec. 
1 and the following), the statutory authority under which the area was created, 
or any other Act of Congress which might pertain to or affect such national 
park system area. 


Subsection (b) tells how areas within the national park system will 
become part of the wilderness system. Any park or monument with a 
unit or contiguous area containing at least five thousand acres without roads 
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is potentially a part of the wilderness system. The National Park Service 
estimated for the Senate committee that there are forty-six such areas. The 
Secretary of the Interior would be given ten years to designate such units 
and decide what part of each unit should be used for roads, buildings, and 
other facilities needed to accommodate park visitors. If the Secretary 
(National Park Service) hasn’t completed the mapping job within ten years, 
any national park or monument containing five thousand acres or more of 
roadless country would become automatically a part of the wilderness sys- 
tem. Wilderness preservation also has been an established policy that the 
National Park Service has developed under Acts of Congress creating the 
national park system. 


NATIONAL WILDLIFE REFUGES AND RANGES 


(c) The wilderness system shall include such wildlife refuges and game 
ranges, or portions thereof, as the Secretary of the Interior shall designate. 
Within five years after the date of this Act the Secretary shall survey the refuges 
and ranges under his jurisdiction on June 1, 1958, and designate for inclusion in 
the wilderness system those refuges and ranges, or portions thereof, that he 
determines to be appropriate. Further, the Secretary shall survey any refuges 
or ranges added to his jurisdiction after June 1, 1958, to determine if they 
are, or contain areas that are, suitable for inclusion in the wilderness system, 
and shall make such determination and so designate the appropriate refuge, 
range, or portion thereof, within two years after the refuge or range is added 
to his jurisdiction. 


Areas that qualify within the national wildlife refuges and national 
game ranges would become part of the wilderness system under procedures 
spelled out in subsection (c). Only larger areas would qualify and even if 
they were large enough, refuge areas where water levels and vegetation are 
artificially controlled or manipulated to produce food and cover for wildlife 
would not quality as wilderness. They are good refuges but not necessarily 
wilderness. Only about 20 of the 275 national wildlife refuges would be 
in the wilderness system. 


Within two years after the designation of any refuge or range in its entirety, 
and ninety days after giving public notice in accordance with section 4, Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 238; 5 U.S.C. 1008) the Secretary of the 
Interior shall designate within such refuge or range such area or areas as he 
shall determine to be required for roads and buildings and other installations for 
administration and protection of the wildlife. Should the Secretary fail to 
make such designation within the time limit specified, the refuge or range, 
with the exception of any road, building, or other installation for administration 
and protection then existing, shall automatically then become a part of the 
wilderness system. 

THE INDIANS’ WILDERNESS 


(d) The wilderness system shall include such areas of tribal land on Indian 
reservations as the Secretary of the Interior may designate as appropriate for 
inclusion after consultation with the several tribes or bands, through their 
tribal councils or other duly constituted authorities. Such designation shall not 
change title to the land or the tribe’s beneficial interest in the land. 


A way is provided here for establishment of wilderness areas on Indian 
reservations. The bill says “after consultation” with the Indians, but 
sponsors of the bill have agreed to change this. Such lands really belong to 
the Indians, not to the public, and are only held in trust by the government. 
Wilderness bill sponsors recognize this and have said they would agree to 
changing subsection (d) to make it clear wilderness areas can be established 
on reservations only if the Indians give their consent. 


The Secretary of the Interior is authorized to make any addition, modifica- 
tion, or elimination recommended by any tribe or band with regard to any area 
of its tribal land. Unless the Congress shall otherwise provide, the termination 
of Federal trusteeship over a tribe or tribes shall remove from the wilderness 
system any included tribal lands so affected. 

Nothing in this Act shall in any respect abrogate any treaty with any band 
or tribe of Indians, or in any way modify or otherwise affect the Indians’ 
hunting and fishing rights or privileges. 
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OTHER UNITS 


(e) The Wilderness System shall also include such units as may be desig- 
nated within any federally owned or controlled area of land and/or water by 
the official or officials authorized to determine the use of the lands and waters 
involved, including any area or areas acquired by gift or bequest by any agency 
of the Federal Government for preservation as wilderness. Addition to or modi- 
fication or elimination of such units shall be in accordance with regulations that 
shall be established in conformity with the purposes of this Act by the official 
or officials authorized to determine the use of the land and waters involved, 
including, but not limited to, provisions for segregating any public lands in- 
volved from any or all forms of apropriation under the public-land laws pend- 
ing addition of such units to the wilderness system, and shall take effect as 
provided in subsection (f) below. Such regulations with regard to any 
privately owned area given or bequeathed to a Federal agency for preservation 
as wilderness shall be in accordance with such agreements as shall be made 
at the time of such gift or bequest. 


It is conceivable that some other Federal agency, such as the Defense 
Department, might own or control an area suitable for inclusion in the 
Wilderness Preservation System. There are a few areas of true wilder- 
ness owned by private individuals. It is conceivable that some of these 
areas might in the future be given or transferred to the Federal Govern- 
ment for wilderness preservation. Subsection (e) makes it possible to 
accept such areas. 


ADDITIONS, MODIFICATIONS, AND ELIMINATIONS 


(f) Any proposed addition to, modification of, or elimination from any area 
of wilderness established in accordance with this Act, and any proposed addi- 
tion or elimination of any unit to or from the wilderness system, shall be made 
only after not less than ninety days’ public notice and the holding of a public 
hearing, if there is a demand for such a hearing, and shall be reported with 
map and description to Congress by the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary 
of the Interior, or other official or officials having jurisdiction over the lands 
involved and shall take effect upon the expiration of the first period of one hun- 
dred and twenty calendar days of continuous session of Congress following the 
date on which the report is received by Congress, but only if during this period 
there has not been passed by Congress a concurrent resolution opposing such 
proposed addition, modification, or elimination. A copy of each such report 
submitted to Congress shall at the same time be forwarded with map and de- 
scription to the secretary of the National Wilderness Preservation Council. 
Within any unit of the wilderness system the acquisition of any privately 
owned lands is hereby authorized, and such sums as the Congress may approve 
for such acquisition are hereby authorized to be appropriated out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 


Subsection (f) should be studied carefully. It provides specifically how 
existing wilderness areas may be changed, or how areas may be added 
to or eliminated from the system. Public notice must be given for ninety 
days. A hearing will be held if there is public demand for it. Then the 
change, addition, or elimination can be made only if Congress did not 
disapprove within one hundred and twenty days. In other words, such 
changes would normally be carried out by the administrative agencies, in 
accordance with these rules, but Congress would have one hundred and 
twenty days in which to take action if necessary. The public would always 
be informed. 

Within some of the existing wilderness areas of national forests, national 
parks, and wildlife refuges there are scattered tracts of privately owned 
land. This would give the Government authority to buy such “in-holdings.” 
However, Congress would first have to appropriate the funds for any such 
acquisition. 

It is not true, as some opponents have asserted, that the wilderness bill 
would “blanket in” new areas not now designated as wilderness or primi- 
tive in the national forests or already included within national parks or 
wildlife refuges. Additions could be made only through a prolonged, public 
procedure, and Congress, representing all the people, would have the final 
say. 
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It is not true the bill would “freeze” or “lock up” such material re- 
sources as timber and minerals for all time. This is another false argu- 
ment used by opponents. Congress can abolish or change any wilderness 
area at any time by passing a bill. The President can open any area for 
mining, if needed in the national interest, under section 3(c) (2) below. 
And as pointed out above, the bill itself provides an orderly procedure for 
changing wilderness areas. For every lock there is a key provided by this 
bill. 

USE OF THE WILDERNESS 


Sec. 3(a) Nothing in this Act shall be interpreted as interfering with the 
purposes stated in the establishment of any national park or monument, na- 
tional forest, national wildlife refuge, Indian reservation, or other Federal 
land area involved, except that any agency administering any area within the 
wilderness system shall be responsible for preserving the wilderness character 
of the area and shall so administer such area for such other purposes as also 
to preserve its wilderness character. The wilderness system shall be devoted 
to the public purposes of recreational, educational, scenic, scientific, conserva- 
tion, and historical use. All such use shall be in harmony, both in kind and 
degree, with the wilderness environment and with its preservation, and the 
areas within the wilderness system shall be so managed as to protect and pre- 
serve the soil and the vegetation thereon beneficial to wildlife. 


Section 3 spells out the permitted uses of the wilderness areas. It is 
more lenient than many have been led to believe. It does say, in subsection 
(b), that use of roads, motor vehicles, motorized equipment, or motorboats, 
the landing of aircraft or other mechanical transport or delivery of per- 
sons or supplies, shall be held to the minimum required for administration 
of the areas in accordance with the purposes spelled out in the Act. One 
sentence requires management of the areas so as “to protect and preserve 
the soil and the vegetation thereon beneficial to wildlife.” This requires 
control of fire and overgrazing and such measures as hunting to prevent 
overbrowsing by wild game, although hunting would not be allowed in the 
national parks or in refuge areas maintained as sanctuaries. 


Copies of regulations, permits, designations, or determinations established or 
issued in connection with the administration of any unit or units of the wilder- 
ness system and copies of any subsequent amendments thereto shall be forwarded 
to the secretary of the National Wilderness Preservation Council by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, the Secretary of the Interior, or such other official or officials 
as shall establish or issue them. The Council shall maintain a public file of 
such copies, but shall have no administrative jurisdiction over any unit in the 
wilderness system nor over any agency that does have such jurisdiction. 

(b) Except as specially provided in this section, and subject to existing private 
rights (if any), no portion of any area constituting a unit of the wilderness 
system shall be used for any form of commercial enterprise not contemplated in 
the purposes of this Act. Within such areas, except as otherwise provided in 
this section and in section 2 of this Act, there shall be no permanent road; nor 
shall there be any use of motor vehicles, motorized equipment, or motorboats, or 
landing of aircraft, nor any other mechanical transport or delivery of persons 
or supplies, nor any temporary road, nor any structure or installation, in excess 
of the minimum required for the administration of the area for the purposes of 
this Act. 


The bill would not, as some have mistakenly claimed, close any area to 
hunting or fishing where these forms of recreation are now permitted. 
National parks, of course, have always been closed to hunting by law, 
although fishing is permitted. Certain wildlife refuges also are closed to 
hunting under law. The national forests are open to public hunting and 
fishing except where special sanctuaries have been set aside by State action. 


SPECIAL PROVISIONS 


(c) The following special provisions are hereby made: 

(1) Within national forest areas included in the Wilderness System grazing 
of domestic livestock and the use of aircraft or motorboats where these prac- 
tices have already become well established may be permitted to continue subject 
to such restrictions as the Secretary of Agriculture deems desirable. 
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(2) Within national forest areas included in the Wilderness System, the 
President may, within a specific area and in accordance with such regulations 
as he may deem desirable, authorize prospecting, mining, the establishment or 
maintenance of reservoirs and water conservation works, and such measures as 
may be found necessary in control of insects and diseases, including the road 
construction found essential to such mining and reservoir construction, upon 
his determination that such use in the specific area will better serve the interests 
of the United States and the people thereof than will its denial. 

(3) Other provisions of this act to the contrary notwithstanding, the man- 
agement of the Superior, Little Indian Sioux, and Caribou roadless areas in the 
Superior National Forest, Minnesota, shall be in accordance with regulations 
established by the Secretary of Agriculture in accordance with the general pur- 
pose of maintaining, without unnecessary restrictions on other uses, including 
that of timber, the primitive character of the roadless areas, particularly in the 
vicinity of lakes, streams, and portages: Provided, That nothing in this Act shall 
preclude the continuance within these roadless areas of any already established 
use of motorboats. Nothing in this Act shall modify the restrictions and pro- 
visions of the Shipstead-Nolan Act, Public Law 539, Seventy-first Congress, 
second session, July 10, 1930, and the Humphrey-Thye-Blatnik-Andresen Act, 
Public Law 607, Eighty-fourth Congress, second session, June 22, 1956, as apply- 
ing to the Superior National Forest, or the regulations of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. Modification of roadless areas within the Superior National Forest 
shall be accomplished in the same manner as provided in section 2(a) and (f). 

(4) Any existing use or form of appropriation authorized or provided for in 
the Executive order or legislation establishing any national wildlife refuge or 
range existing on the date of approval of this Act may be continued under such 
authorization or provision. 

(5) Nothing in this Act shall constitute an express or implied claim or denial 
on the part of the Federal Government as to exemption from State water laws. 


In the special provisions spelled out under subsection (c) : 

Grazing and the use of aircraft or motorboats may be continued on 
any national forest area where now permitted. These uses would be 
subject to such restrictions as the Chief of the Forest Service deems 
desirable. This would not be adding anything new here because the 
Forest Service now has the authority to make such restrictions. 

The President of the United States could open any national forest 
wilderness area to prospecting and mining, or permit reservoir construc- 
tion, in the national interest. The President also could permit such 
measures as he deemed necessary, including road construction, for the 
control of forest insects and disease. 

The laws and regulations now in force for the roadless areas in 
Minnesota are reaffirmed. Where motorboats are now permitted, their 
use may be continued. 

Where mineral leasing or other commercial developments are now 
permitted under the Executive order or law establishing any national 
wildlife refuge, such uses may continue. 

No claim is made to exemption from State water laws on wilderness 
areas. 

NATIONAL WILDERNESS PRESERVATION COUNCIL 


Sec. 4. (a) The National Wilderness Preservation Council is hereby created, 
to consist ex officio of the Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, and also three citizen members 
to be appointed by the President by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. The citizen members shall be persons known to be informed regarding, 
and interested in the preservation of, wilderness; one of them shall be appointed 
initially for a term of two years, one for a term of four years, and one for a 
term of six years. After the expiration of these initial terms, each citizen 
member shall be appointed for a six-year term. The President shall designate 
from among the citizen members a Chairman, who shall serve for a two-year 
term. The Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution shall be ex officio the 
secretary of the Council and, subject to the Council, shall maintain its 
headquarters. 

(b) The Council shall serve as the repository for, and shall maintain available 
for public inspection, such maps and official papers regarding the Wilderness 
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System as may be filed with it. The Council shall serve as a nonexclusive 
clearinghouse for exchange of information among the agencies administering 
areas within the Wilderness System. The Council shall make, sponsor, and 
coordinate surveys of wilderness needs and conditions and gather and disseminate 
information, including maps, for the information of the public regarding use 
and preservation of the areas of wilderness within the Wilderness System, includ- 
ing information and maps regarding State and other non-Federal areas. The 
Council is directed to consult with, advise, and invoke the aid of appropriate 
officers of the United States Government and to assist in obtaining cooperation 
in wilderness preservation and use among Federal and State agencies and private 
agencies and organizations concerned therewith. The Council, through its 
Chairman, shall annually present to Congress, not later than the 10th day of 
January, a report on the operations of the Council during the preceding fiseal 
year and on the status of the Wilderness System at the close of that fiscal year, 
including an annotated list of the areas included showing their size, location, 
and administering agency, and shall make such recommendations to Congress 
as the Council shall deem advisable. 

(ec) The Council shall meet annually and at such times between annual meet- 
ings as the Council shall determine, or upon call of the Chairman or any three 
members. Members of the Council shall serve as such without compensation but 
shall receive transportation expenses and in addition a per diem payment to be 
fixed by the Council, not to exceed $50 a day, as reimbursement for expenditures 
in connection with attending any meeting of the Council. A sum sufficient to 
pay the necessary expenses of the Council, including printing and binding, not to 
exceed an annual expenditure of $100,000, is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. Disbursements 
from such appropriations shall be made by the Secretary of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. The Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution in behalf of the Council 
is authorized to accept private gifts and benefactions to be used to further the 
purposes of this Act, and such gifts and benefactions shall be deductible from 
income for Federal tax purposes and shall be exempt from Federal estate tax. 


Section 4 sets up a National Wilderness Preservation Council. It would 
be composed of the Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, plus three citizens ap- 
pointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate. One of the citizen 
members would be designated as Chairman. The Smithsonian official would 
serve as secretary of the Council and keep its office and records. 

Members of the Council would serve without pay except for reimburse- 
ment of expenses while attending Council meetings. Such reimbursement 
could not exceed actual transportation costs plus $50 per day. 

Appropriations by Congress for Council operations, including the making 
of surveys and publishing maps and reports, could not exceed $100,000 per 
year. 

Critics have said the Council would be a super-agency interfering with 
the administrative agencies, such as the Forest Service and Park Service, 
that have responsibility for managing the areas. Persons who make this 
charge either haven’t read the bill or are intentionally spreading misinfor- 
mation. 

The Council would have absolutely no administrative jurisdiction over any 
area of land. It could issue no orders to, or countermand no orders of, any 
agency of Government. Its duties would be factfinding, informational, and 
advisory only. Nor would its advice be required. No administrative agency 
would have to consult the Council before taking any action. 

The Council would provide a central place where any citizen or any Con- 
gressman could go to find out about wilderness areas and wilderness policy, 
without having to wade through the red tape of four or five separate bureaus 
in two or more executive departments. 

Opponents also have said the Council would be a built-in lobby, but this is 
not true, for the Council would simply make recommendations to Congress 
and would have no staff for lobbying purposes. Half its members would be 
Government officials. If there is any truth at all in this built-in-lobby claim, 
it is equally true of the grazing advisory boards set up for the public land 
under the Taylor Grazing Act, the State and local committees created by law 
to run the farm conservation programs, or the Advisory Board on National 
Parks and Historic Sites. It is equally true of many other advisory and 
quasi-administrative boards, committees, and councils previously created by 
acts of Congress. 
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Sec. 5. This Act shall be known as the “National Wilderness Preservation 
Act.” 
In the overall view, the bill does the following important things to pro- 
tect the public interest in preserving some wilderness areas for public use: 
1. It establishes wilderness preservation as a policy of Congress and 
applies this policy to areas of Federal land, such as parks, forests, and 
refuges, where wilderness preservation fits in with other programs. 
2. It makes it impossible for a bureau chief or Cabinet officer to 
abolish a wilderness area, reduce it in size or add to it, merely by 
affixing his signature to an executive order. 
3. It gives the general public—the people who own the public lands— 
a voice in saying what shall be done with the wilderness areas. This 
voice would be exercised in two ways—at public hearings, and through 
their elected representatives in Congress. 
These three things are the reasons why the wilderness bill has been 
proposed. 


Senator Neusercer. Thank you. Our next witness is Mr. Leonard 
Netzorg, of the Western Forest Industries Association. 

Mr. Leonarp Nerzore. Mr. Chairman, with your permission Mr. 
W. O. Kelsay will speak for the association. 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you very much, Mr. Netzorg. We will 
be glad to hear from Mr. Kelsay. I think Mr. Kelsay was one of 
the successful candidates for the State legislature on November 4; 
isn’t that correct? 


STATEMENT OF W. 0. KELSAY, ON BEHALF OF WESTERN FOREST 
INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Kexsay. That’s correct. Senator Neuberger and Senator 
Dworshak and other distinguished guests, I might state, to get a 
little bit of fun into this thing, I might state that I am now known 
as Landslide Kelsay in Douglas County. Out of 19,000 votes, I am 
successful by the huge margin of 137 votes. 

My name is W. O. Kelsay; I am part owner of three sawmills in 
Douglas County, Oreg. I am also a member of the board of direc- 
tors of Western Forest Industries, which I represent here today. 

We are going to stray quite a ways from our statement, which we 
are turning in, and make a few remarks on this to try to let you 
know the standpoint of the association. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF WESTERN Forest INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman, my name is W. O. Kelsay. I am a part owner and operate a 
sawmill at Dillard, Oreg., which is near Roseburg, where I live. I am also a 
member of the board of directors of Western Forest Industries Association on 
whose behalf I appear before you today. The association is a trade association 
of lumber and plywood manufacturers, loggers, wholesalers, and others involved 
in logging and lumbering in the Western States. The interest of the association 
is directed primarily to the management and administration of publicly owned 
timber. 

Before commenting on 8. 4028, I should like to express the great appreciation 
we feel for your decision to hold this hearing in Oregon. We know that hearings 
on wilderness have been held in the District of Columbia. The pending matter, 
however, affects substantial areas of land in Oregon. We have long believed 
that before reaching decisions affecting important areas of the land resources in 
Oregon, Federal governmental bodies ought to consult with the people of Oregon, 
to hear them, to question them, to know their thinking, to appreciate the experi- 
ence from which they speak. Accordingly we want to thank you for the oppor- 
tunity you are giving to all of us to express our varying and, perhaps, even 
conflicting views on this important issue. 
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Western Forest Industries Association is firmly committed to the proposition 
that publicly owned forest lands must be administered for multiple use. By 
multiple use we mean that each acre of each national forest will be devoted con- 
currently to as many and varied different uses as can reasonably exist thereon, 
except in cases where the value for one use is so extraordinarily predominant 
that conflicting uses clearly should be excluded. Our dedication to the principle 
of multiple use has not been confined to mere language. 

In order to promote multiple use of publicly managed forests, this association 
consistently advocated that upon termination of the Federal Government’s rela- 
tions with the Klamath Tribe of Indians, their forest lands be acquired by the 
United States for administration by the Forest Service. This was our con- 
sistent position. Spokesmen for the association appeared before subcommittees 
of the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs at hearings in both 
Oregon and in the District of Columbia. We like to think that the efforts we 
put forth in this regard contributed in some small way to the maintenance of the 
magnificent Klamath tribal forest for full multiple-purpose use. 

Again, annually when appropriations are before the Congress, we have com- 
municated with the members of the Oregon delegation urging their support not 
merely for money for timber purposes. We have equally supported budgets for 
the development of greater recreational opportunities on the national forests. 
Indeed, we have suggested to our delegation that the budgets presented to the 
Congress have been inadequate for the development of recreational facilities as 
quickly and extensively as is necessary in our opinion to meet a growing and 
proper public demand. We are concerned that Operation Outdoors may not be 
progressing as rapidly as we had hoped. 

For another example, it was this association that originated and successfully 
promoted legislation in the Oregon Legislature which enables the Governor of 
the State of Oregon for the first time in the history of this State to appoint to 
the State board of forestry a representative of organized recreationists. 

I mention these few examples to show to the committee that we are lumber- 
men who are committed by policy and deed to the promotion of full multiple use 
on publicly managed forests. 

This is to be expected from our membership. Among our members are men 
who devote a great deal of their time to public affairs. Many of our members 
are also members of school boards or serve on other State and local govern- 
mental bodies. Some of us take more time from our business than we can really 
afford in order to serve in the State legislature. For example, I myself am a 
member of the State house of representatives, where I serve both on the for- 
estry committee and on the fish and game committee. Outside of actual sessions 
of the legislature I have spent a great deal of time as a member of the legislative 
interim committee on fish and game. I mention this only to demonstrate to your 
committee that we are civic-minded persons and that we do care about the wel- 
fare of our fellow men. 

Subject to the conditions that I shall discuss, we believe that there should be 
wilderness areas in the national forest system. Within the national forest 
system there are obviously many areas that are unsuited for other uses. There 
are doubtless other areas that may be suited for other use but which have a 
value relatively so high for wilderness use as compared with the other possible 
uses that they, too, should be devoted to wilderness purposes. And there are 
still other areas that are now classified presently as wild and wilderness that 
merit careful reexamination. We cannot concur in the extreme view reflected 
in some of the testimony of the proponents of the wilderness bill that wherever 
there is land that has not yet been put to other use, it ought to be locked into a 
wilderness system. We consider this to be a view of the extremist, and we 
hope earnestly that thoughtful persons will not press this phase of the matter. 
I allude to this because of our hope that if a wilderness bill should be passed, 
it will not be followed by pressure from these extremists to push the boundaries 
to lengths that would unreasonably interfere with balanced resource manage- 
ment. I have in mind also the views that we have heard expressed in some 
quarters that each wilderness ought to be surrounded by an extensive band of 
forest land in which the cropping of timber under the supervision of the Forest 
Service is also to be barred. We hope to be balanced citizens who are concerned 
with the total public interest. We hope that we shall not have cause to regret 
our efforts to help in meeting reasonably the needs of those who believe in 
the necessity of wilderness areas. 

Now I should like to turn toa discussion of the bill, S. 4028. First, let me com- 
ment upon the requirement that any proposed addition to, modification of, or 
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elimination from any wilderness established under the bill, and any proposed 
addition or elimination of any unit to or from the wilderness system, shall be 
made only after notice and an opportunity for hearing. Whether or not S. 4028 
is enacted, we strongly urge that such procedure be adopted by the Government. 
Time and again we have suggested both to congressional committees and to the 
agencies directly, the need for adequate consultation with all interests affected 
by their more important activities. Certainly all persons are entitled to be 
heard on the question of any addition to or subtraction from the wilderness 
areas. 

The proposal, however, that each hearing be submitted for congressional 
review seems to us to be of more doubtful wisdom. If the wilderness advocates 
are to be afforded the privilege of congressional review of administrative actions 
that are important to them, presumably, then, the timber interests, and the 
mining interests, and the grazing interests, and the reclamation interests, and 
the other interests affected by the administration of federally owned lands 
ought to have the same built-in statutory privilege. Indeed, in view of the fact 
that agency action in these other fields may intimately affect the very livelihood 
of human beings and the ability of families to have a livelihood, there is cer- 
tainly as much reason for asking congressional review of such agency action. 
But it is obvious that this would serve to clog a Congress that is already Over- 
worked. And Congress is already empowered directly by the Constitution to 
reconsider, if it desires to do so, any agency action affecting a wilderness area. 

In connection with their request for congressional review, the advocates of 
§. 4028 point with pride to the splendid record of administration of wilderness 
areas that has occurred to date. And while publicly professing no fear that the 
present incumbents in the respective offices would be guided by other than the 
public interest, they do express an apprehension that future officials may succumb 
to what they term pressures. If the fear that public officials might succumb 
to pressure is to become a basis for congressional review of agency action, 
then apparently all agency actions ought to be inoperative until reviewed by the 
Congress. For pressure is a vague word filled with disturbing connotations. It 
is like the word “propaganda,” which has been defined as educational material 
that your opponent issues. And if we correctly read the testimony with re-pect 
to the fear that our public officials may succumb to pressure we are led to the 
conclusion that in this context “pressure” means only arguments that persuade 
publie officials that the public interest does not inevitably rest where the wilder- 
ness enthusiasts would place it. 

Basically the requirement for submission of these matters to the Congress 
seems cumbersome and needless. No need for this sort of review has yet been 
demonstrated. No reason appears for lack of confidence that our public officials 
will not adequately handle wilderness matters. Nor is there reason to expect 
that our public officials of the future will be any less diligent in the matter of 
wilderness than have our present and past officials. We suggest to the advocates 
of S. 4028, therefore, that they reconsider their stand on this matter and see 
whether they cannot find within themselves more confidence in the future 
actions of our Government. 

One example of the record of the Forest Service in adequate handling of 
wilderness areas has been its decision to establish primitive areas. These are 
areas that were set aside for future examination to determine whether they 
are predominantly of wilderness value. §S. 4028 provides that any primitive 
area which is not found within 10 years to be not predominately valuable for 
wilderness areas shall automatically be covered into the wilderness system. No 
need for such a provision seems apparent. These areas are not being invaded by 
other uses. Nothing is being lost to the advocates of wilderness if the Forest 
Service finds that within a 10-year period because of budgetary or other restric- 
tions it is unable to complete the thorough examination that these areas merit. 
We urge, therefore, that either the time limit be removed or, in the alternative, 
that the suggestion of the Department of Agriculture be adopted. That depart- 
ment suggests that primitive areas now in the national forests should be tem- 
porarily included in the wilderness system but should remain there only if the 
Secretary of Agriculture, within 15 years, determines them to be predominately 
of wilderness value. 

Of absolutely critical importance is section 3(c)(2). This is a special provi- 
sion which states that within national forest areas included in the wilderness 
system the President may by regulation authorize prospecting, mining, the 
establishment and maintenance of reservoirs and water conservation works, and 
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such measures as may be found necessary in control of insects and disease, 
including the road construction found essential to such mining and reservoir 
construction. This provision, as now drafted, causes us a grave concern. 

Generally speaking, this provision in effect would permit the prudent use of 
all the resources in a wilderness area, subject to regulations by the President, 
except timber. Neither the forage, nor the minerals, nor the water need be 
wasted. In this connection it is of interest to quote the statement attributed 
to the president of the Wilderness Society : 

“We do not regret the falling of old trees; down logs are a part of nature, 
dead trees have a beauty of their own and a place in the scheme of things. 
There is serious doubt as to the wisdom of insect control in such areas.” 

If there is a beauty in dead trees, there is also beauty and eternal inspiration 
at the sight of stands of young growing trees. To some, death may be inspiring. 
To others regeneration and growth inspires contemplation of nature's ever-re- 
newing bounty. If our people, subject to the control and guidance of the Gov- 
ernment, are to be allowed to enjoy the prudent consumption of their mineral 
and water resources in these areas, and we certainly think they should, we sug- 
gest for the committee’s consideration the possibility that our wood resources 
also be used. Particularly is this the case when one considers that the mineral 
that is not used remains perpetually available. On the other hand nature gives 
man an opportunity to use the wood that she has ripened for his purposes; and 
when he does not use it upon its ripening, nature destroys the product forever. 
Under the careful control of the Forest Service, experience shows that logging 
ean be done carefully and without the creation of unsightly conditions. And 
logged areas are converted to inspiring evidences that nature will replenish 
living resources when man uses them prudently. Contemplation of the mystery 
of new life and growth has always inspired mankind. We see no reason why 
this one forest area alone is to be barred by statute. We ask the same treat- 
ment that is accorded to these other uses. 

Of particular consequence is the clause commencing in line 15 of section 
3(c) (2) which specifically provides for road construction found essential to 
mining and reservoir construction. The bill makes no mention of any other 
roads, But the control of insects and diseases in stands of trees also requires 
roads. Just as there must be access to mines if minerals are to be extracted, 
so must there be access to trees if the wood is to be removed. And there is no 
point in glossing over the fact that in the case of many forest insects and dis- 
eases, the only known practicable measure of control is physical removal of 
the trees from the infested area. If such controls are to be permitted, then the 
bill ought to specify clearly that roads appropriate to such control measures 
should be permitted. But if such roads are to be barred by statute, then the 
Government will be legislating that the sources from which ruinous insects 
and diseases may spread to other public and private lands shall remain untouch- 
able. Such an attitude by a private person would seem morally reprehensible. 
We urge that this provision of the bill be carefully and thoughtfully reexamined. 

One other matter on the same provision of S. 4028. We do not submit this to 
you, Mr. Chairman, as lumbermen. Now we talk as citizens. The Presidency is 
already an overburdened office. Daily the President is called upon to make de- 
cisions, to consider problems that affect our own lives and the lives of our chil- 
dren. There are decisions to be made that affect the very existence of our 
Nation and even of a civilization and culture that has been thousands of years 
in the making. To suggest that the President shall take time from these mat- 
ters in order to determine whether the Forest Service may control an acreage 
infested with bark beetles, or bud worms, or root rot seems hardly appropriate, 
One of our problems today, it seems to us, is to free the President from burden- 
some detail in order that he may adequately ponder the massive problems thrust 
upon him by world events. . Certainly decisions respecting such insect or disease 
control in trees can be entrusted to the respective members of the President’s 
Cabinet under whose administrative jurisdiction the lands involved may fall. 

Of prime importance to us is the so-called Wilderness Conncil. The ostensible 
justification for such a Council is that it will merely serve as a clearinghouse for 
information, maintain central records respecting the wilderness areas admin- 
istered by the various agencies, and make reports to Congress. But if this is any- 
justification for a Wilderness Council, then surely there is even greater justifica- 
tion for a Forest Council. Federally managed forests are found in a variety of 
agencies and administered under a variety of statutes. There are the national 
forests administered by the Forest Service. There are the public domain forests 
administered by the Bureau of Land Management. Under still another statute 
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the Bureau of Land Management administers the O. & C. lands. And under still 
other statutes there are the Indian forests administered by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. Likewise there would be justification for a Water Council inasmuch 
as the Forest Service and the Bureau of Land Management, among the land 
managing agencies, take administrative actions which affect the retention and 
control of water. And as to the water itself there are the Corps of Engineers, 
the Bureau of Reclamation, and the Federal Power Commission. Surely if 
centralization of records and coordination requires establishment of a single 
use Wilderness Council, then clearly there ought to be a Water Council. 

But up to now there has been no demonstrated need for any proliferation of 
resource agencies to act as clearinghouses for exchange of information or for 
reporting to Congress. Frankly we are concerned at clothing a single-purpose 
council with an aura of Federal approval which can then proceed in the name of 
the Federal Government to advocate incursions into the multiple-purpose concept 
of management by which our whole resource program has been traditionally 
guided. 

By this I do not mean to intimate in any way that we are opposed to the 
institution of advisory groups. We believe that advisory groups are valuable. 
We have advocated the formation of advisory groups for the same reason that 
we advocate public hearing in connection with any important policy determina- 
tions by the resource management agencies. We do not believe that all knowledge 
and all experience are locked in administrative agencies. We do believe that the 
groups affected by proposed administrative policies may have valuable contribu- 
tions to make and that such contributions should be encouraged. With this in 
mind we have consistently advocated both directly to the Forest Service and be- 
fore the Congress that the Forest Service establish multiple-purpose advisory 
boards upon which there would serve representatives of all affected interests and 
of the general public. So far the agency reaction to our suggestions has been 
spotty. It is our opinion that all views should be sought and discussed. It is 
our consistent position that special interest groups alone ought not to constitute 
such advisory groups. And for this reason we are shocked that the advocates 
of S. 4028 propose the establishment of a group upon which they alone, outside 
of Government officials, shall be represented. These are the people who point 
to S. 4028 as a major improvement over its predecessor bills. And a key im- 
provement to which they point is their purported espousel of multiple use. Well, 
if they believe in multiple use, let them support the establishment of a multiple- 
use council. 

As the matter now stands in S. 4028, whenever there is a proposal for inclu- 
sion or exclusion of an area to or from the wilderness system, in the publie mind 
opinions of this Wilderness Council would be sanctified as reflecting the Govern- 
ment’s opinion. But one cannot add to the wilderness areas any part of the 
national forests without curtailing the allowable cut of timber in other portions 
of the national forests. One cannot carve out of a national forest a particular 
area without affecting the administration of other areas. This is not a philo- 
sophical concept. It is simply a fact of everyday life in the management of 
national forests. Hence, we are shocked at the idea that one special interest 
group shall bear the seal of Federal approval while all other groups affected by 
an administrative agency shall be considered outsiders. And I do not say this 
lightly. No person can review the hearings on 8. 1176 that were held in June 
1957, without being impressed with the intemperate characterization that many 
earnest proponents of a wilderness system leveled at other users of the national 
forests. We were told that we were cut-out-and-get-out operators who are only 
slowly and gradually reforming. How absurd. No person can operate on the 
national forests on a cut-out-and-get-out basis. And it is the national forests 
we are talking about. Whatever may be the private inclination of any timber 
operator, his operations on the national forests are subject to the constant contrel 
of Dr. McArdle and his associates. 

But recriminations are hardly calculated to serve the public weal and an 
exchange of nasty names does not serve to solve problems. We believe that 
we are confronted with a grave problem. A single-purpose forest resource 
agency can only lead to trouble and controversy. If the proponents of this bill 
are genuinely dedicated to the proposition that there ought to be an honest try 
at reconciliation of the views of the various interests that rely upon the national 
forests for their inspiration, their recreation, their raw material and their live- 
lihood, then they will abandon their insistence that they and they alone shall 
have Federal sanctification in the expression of their views on how any portion 
of a national forest shall be administered, 
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We believe that at the top level of the Forest Service there ought to be an 
advisory board made up of all interests involved in the use of the national for- 
ests, plus able representatives of that portion of the general public that really 
does not make direct use of the forests. This is a view we have stated before 
and we are grateful for this opportunity to state it again. But the need for a 
Wilderness Council is not apparent unless it is part of a scheme for promoting 
the special interests of a tiny group that has eloquence outranging its numbers. 
Here is the test, it seems to us, of the sincerity of the advocates of S. 4028. 

There are a few other important matters upon which I should like to comment 
briefly. Section 1(e) of the bill defines a wilderness as an area where the earth 
and its community of life are untrammeled by man. This causes us some con- 
cern as to whether hunting and fishing is to be allowed in wilderness areas on the 
national forests. From one point of view, the use of guns or even bows and 
arrows that are manufactured in factories as devices for hunting wild animals 
might be thought to be an improper interference with the earth and its com- 
munity of life within the meaning of this bill. If, as we advocate, hunting and 
fishing on these areas is to be permitted, it is recommended that such authoriza- 
tion be made explicit. 

Our attention has also been directed to section 2(d) of the bill, which relates 
to the Indians’ wilderness. As the bill is now drafted the Secretary of the 
Interior is authorized to designate tribal lands for inclusion in the wilderness 
system. He is required to consult with the Indians but need not be bound 
by their determination as to how their own lands will be used. The bill further 
provides that the Secretary is authorized, but not directed, to make any addition, 
modification, or elimination recommended by any tribe or band with regard 
to its own lands. This hardly seems fair to the Indians. In addition it raises 
a serious question as to whether the Indians may not be entitled to compensa- 
tion out of the Federal Treasury where the Government, in its fiduciary capacity, 
elects to deprive the Indians of the revenue that could flow to them through 
proper management of their productive lands. If non-Indians are interested 
in compelling the devotion of Indian tribal lands to wilderness purposes, the 
Indians should be adequately compensated and not asked to subsidize such 
non-Indian use. 

We think that S. 4028 displays a considerable improvement over S. 1176, 
which it replaced. As our statement indicates, however, we believe that further 
improvement is necessary before the measure is Suitable for final consideration. 

In this connection, we would urge that the Congress obtain the studies and 
conclusions that are to be prepared by the National Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources Commission which was established by the current Congress. Recrea- 
tion is a total problem. It deserves study as a total problem by this outstand- 
ing Commission. 

Present piecemeal legislation on a national recreation policy has little to 
commend it when the report of the Commission will probably be made within 
a couple of years. In the meantime, no serious threat appears to the existing 
wilderness and wild areas. In any event, it is the policy of the Forest Service 
and its actual practice to make no adjustments in the existing boundaries with- 
out scheduling a hearing after due and proper notice to the public. And, should 
the decision based upon such a hearing be adverse to any particular interest, 
that interest has a constitutional right to memorialize the Congress to take 
whatever corrective action is thought necessary. Congress need not legislate 
in advance to retain its constitutional right to control the use of these areas 
regardless of decisions made by adminstrators. Hence, even if it should eventu- 
ate that any agency makes an important decision with respect to any land use 
on the national forest system, the decision is subject to almost immediate con- 
gressional correction should such action be thought appropriate. 

In sum, Mr. Chairman, subject to the qualifications I have mentioned, we be- 
lieve that there should be a wilderness system that will be integrated into and 
balanced against a total land resource policy and program. And we believe, 
further, that it is most desirable that the views of the outstanding men who 
compose the National Outdoor Recreational Resources Commission and its staff 
be obtained and considered. We urge that there be brought to bear upon this 
problem not only the views of those of us who have the time and the opportunity 
to appear before this committee, but as well the thinking of this outstanding 
Commission and its staff. 

Mr. Chairman, this problem is serious for the State of Oregon. The Chief 
of the Forest Service informs us that there is now in wilderness and wild 
areas in our State an area greater than the State of Rhode Island. I mention 
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this only to indicate some measure of our appreciation to this committee for 
the time it has taken from recess to prepare for and hold this hearing in Ore- 
gon. The association for which I speak, therefore, has asked me to extend 
to you its sincere thanks. 

(The following letter was subsequently received :) 

PORTLAND, OREG., November 12, 1958. 
Mr. Benton J. StTone, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Stone: During the hearings on November 7 at Bend, Oreg., on 
S. 4028 a witness representing the Trails Club of Oregon apparently questioned 
the legality of existing wilderness areas on the national forests. Western Forest 
Industries Association has asked me to comment on this phase of the matter. 

There can be no doubt in my opinion that the Secretary of Agriculture has 
ample authority to establish and maintain wilderness, wild, and primitive areas 
on the national forests. More, it seems clear that the acts of the Secretary in 
this regard have been ratified by the Congress time and again. 

The basic authority of the Secretary of Agriculture to issue regulations gov- 
erning the use of national forest lands is set forth in the act of March 3, 1891, as 
amended (16 U.S.C. 471). The Supreme Court has already determined that such 
regulations need not be limited in their scope to matters affecting only timber 
and water (United States v. Grimaud, 220 U.S. 506). It is pursuant to this 
broad authority that the Secretary of Agriculture by regulation and order has 


defined and limited the use that may be made of wilderness, wild, and primitive 
areas within the national forests. 


Under such regulations and orders, areas of this type have been in existence 
on the national forests for substantially a quarter of a century. The regulations 
have been published both in the Federal Register and in the Code of Federal 
Regulations. For many years Congress has annually appropriated funds to be 
used for the management and maintenance of such areas. Hence, it seems clear 
that the acts and policies of the Secretary of Agriculture with respect to the 
establishment and maintenance of these areas have been ratified by Congress 
(Norwegian Nitrogen Products Co. v. United States, 288 U.S. 294). It is be- 
lieved, therefore, that the authority of the Secretary to act in this regard is no 
longer open to question. 

Sincerely yours, 


LEONARD B. NETzoraG. 


Mr. Ketsay. To start with, I would like to thank the members of 
this committee very much for coming out here to Oregon to give us 
the chance to make these statements direct to you without the necessity 
of going to Washington. We appreciate it deeply. We think this is 
the American way of doing things and on anything like this, why, be- 
fore public hearings are held the more justice we think will come out 
of it. 

We think that the important thing about this, we should go back 
to the act of June 4, 1897, on the policies of the national forest. Now, 
as we understand it, the first things were to preserve favorable condi- 
tions for water and the second purpose was to furnish a continuous 
supply of timber for the use and necessities of the citizens of the 
United States. Frankly, we are a little disturbed with this bill, and 
we think that it might go too far. We are afraid, not perhaps with 
the Members of Congress at the present time, but something that is 
put into law like this might go on for—it would go on indefinitely. of 
course, and it might go on for a long period of time and at some time 
in the future we think the bill as presently written might work to 
the—definitely against the best interests, economic interests, of all the 
people of the State of Oregon and the Northwest. 

Actually, on this we feel that the forests come into three general 
classifications. One, areas that have very little use or value other 
than for wilderness, of which there are many thousands or probably 
hundreds of thousands of acres. : 
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Then there is a second class that probably has a high value for 
wilderness and only a nominal value for other uses. 

Then there are the forests that actually should be used for a multiple 
use, which are the forests that we as lumber operators and people in- 
terested in the economic welfare of the lumber industry have our 
prime interest in. 

We feel that certainly there are lots of lands that would be fine to 
py in this and probably lands with only nominal use if the bill could 

amended to give some protection where only those lands could be 
put in through the provisions of the present bill, why, we probably 
would agree with the bill; but we do feel that it is very important for 
the protection of the people of the Northwest to keep away from some- 
thing that sometime Ghins in the distant future even could be such 
that you would get land that should have a multiple use put into 
a wilderness bill. We feel very strongly on that. 

When you get land that has a high value, for example, for merchant- 
able saw timber into a wilderness area, why, you are taking jobs away 
from people of the State of Oregon, because you are reducing the 
allowable cut on the national forests and the lumber industry of the 
Northwest, gentlemen, is wholly dependent upon—maybe not wholly, 
but in general most operators are dependent upon a very high degree 
of Government stumpage. When you put land with high values into 
a wilderness area, it is not even possible to remove the trees that die, 
and it is also not possible to properly take care of the problems that 
come with an old-growth forest, insect and disease. Perhaps the trees 
won’t die if they were taken care of properly, but when you don’t 
have roads in at all, it would be almost impossible to take care of that 
properly. 

Now, I have covered the State very generally this year, I think, 
with about 40 meetings in my capacity as chairman on the interim 
committee on fish and game for the Oregon Legislature, and I know, 
speaking for the committee of which I was chairman, one of the main 
things that we were interested in in trying to do, had to do with the 
increasing of the resource, because we thought it was good for Oregon. 
It put money in the pockets of people who had no interest as such in 
hunting and fishing, but it would increase the flow of tourists; it was 
good for the State. 

I feel the same about this, that if it would be worked to the stand- 
point where we took out of production large stands of merchantable 
timber, it would work against the people of the State of Oregon. 

In general, Mr. Chairman, I think that we will turn in copies of our 
statement, and I think that pretty much sums up the ideas of our 
association. Thank you. 

Senator Neupercer. Thank you, Mr. Kelsay. Are there any ques- 
tions of Mr. Kelsay? Because Mr. Kelsay raised the question of the 
allowable cut on the national forests, I have an interesting set of sta- 
tistics which’ I obtained several days ago from the Forest Service I 
would like to present for the hearing record. This is the actual cut 
in three widely separated years in region 6 of the United States Forest 
Service, which is the States of Oregon and Washington where more 
lumber is produced on the national forests than on any other part of 
the United States. In 1940, the actual cut was 577 million board feet. 
Ten years later, in 1950, it was 1,884 million board-feet. In 1957, it 
was 2,734 million board-feet. I think that that is a rather interesting 
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set of statistics because you had raised this point. Thank you very 
much, gentlemen. 

Before we have our next witness I would like to call to the attention 
of some of the witnesses and the committee staff a development 
with respect to the audience that I think is very reassuring and heart- 
ening to us all. I understand that the conservation class of La Pine 
High School, which includes nine members, and their instructor, 
Charles Trachsel, are in attendance here today and that Miss Darlene 
Gholson, the class secretary, would like to enter a short statement. If 
Darlene Gholson is here from La Pine High School, we would be very 
pleased to have her statement. 

Before you make your statement I want to say also that Mr. Donald 
Empy, the dean of boys at Bend High School, received a great deal of 
information about this bill S. 4028, and that some students from Bend 
High School are likewise in attendance today. 

I also understand that Mr. Fred Behn, of Blue River, Oreg., has 
brought in five or six of his students from McKinley Junior High 
School and the chapter there, the junior chapter of the Izaac Walton 
League. 

I know that I speak for Senator Dworshak when I say that it is our 
opinion that to have these high school students and these junior high 
school students here to observe the Senate committee taking testimony 
on this bill is the kind of thing that encourages interest in Government 
later on, and any decision that the committee and the Senate reach on 
this bill, of course, will be of far more importance to these students 
who are the future citizens of our country than it is tous. I know 
everybody here would be very pleased if all the high school and 
junior high schoul students who are in the audience and their teachers 
and instructors would stand up so we can recognize them. Will you 
please do that ? 

We are delighted that you are here and I think your teachers are to 
be commended for encouraging you to take this interest in seeing 
democracy work. 

Darlene Gholson, of La Pine High School, we will be very glad to 


have your statement. 


STATEMENT OF DARLENE GHOLSON, SECRETARY, CONSERVATION 
CLASS, LA PINE HIGH SCHOOL 


Miss Guotson. Thank you. Well, I don’t have a long speech, but 
I would like to say that the students at La Pine High School are very 
much interested in general conservation problems; and from what we 
have been able to learn of this matter up to the present, we feel that 
this bill, if enacted, should not only be of benefit to the preservation of 
natural resources but should result in the saving of time of Congress. 
Thank you. 

Senator Nevpercer. Thank you very much, Darlene. I want to say 
that you are not only terse and concise but so brief that I hope that 
some day you are a Member of the U.S. Senate. You will save a great 
deal of printing in the Congressional Record. 

Our next witness is Mr. O. T. Hansen, who is here representing the 
Idaho mining industry and, I believe, representing the Idaho State 
Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Hansen, 
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STATEMENT OF 0. T. HANSEN, MINE INSPECTOR, STATE OF IDAHO 


Mr. Hansen. I am Mr. O. T. Hansen, mine inspector of the State 
of Idaho, with the address of Capitol Building, Boise, Idaho. I 
represent the Idaho mining industry, the Chamber of Commerce of 
the State of Idaho. 

In the interest of brevity I will file my statement and talk from 
notes : 

(The statement follows :) 


STATEMENT BY O. T. HANSEN, MINE INSPECTOR, STATE OF IDAHO, AND THE IDAHO 
MINING INDUSTRY IN OPPOSITION TO 8S. 4028 


Idaho is vitally interested in any change in land status which may affect any 
of its industries. This proposed bill which supersedes existing Federal reserva- 
tions and adds to them is deemed undesirable in that it will tend to prohibit 
the natural development and harvest of the State’s resources. Under existing 
laws, rules, and regulations this State has approximately 3,100,000 acres of land 
which are already tied up by primitive areas, national parks, reclamation with- 
drawals, fish and wildlife withdrawals and other special group restrictions which 
prohibit the use by prospectors, miners, stockmen, and the timber industry. 

It is assumed that the stockmen and the timber industry will prepare their 
own statement. This will cover primarily mining and other industries which 
seem pertinent to mention. 

The wording of the present Senate bill could make it become a long tentacle of 
Federal control which in time may restrict from public use many more millions 
of acres of presently little used Idaho mountainous areas and the use to become 
very meager, even by the so-called group of wilderness enthusiasts. The bill 
creates an additional Federal agency which is untrained in the administration of 
public lands and will essentially remain untrained. This bill aberrates the de- 
clared policy of the Federal Congress in naming this function “multiple use” when 
in essence the bill is worded to make the wilderness use the prime and only use. 
The reference to use of the prospector under special provisions tends to limit 
his activities to a visual examination which, under natural prospecting methods, 
“would not be deemed enough evidence to justify the vast amount of red tape 
necessary to secure Presidential approval. 

Let us assume that a prospector, with his trusty burro as the only mode of 
transportation available, under the bill, penetrates the area for recreational 
purposes, which is its prime purpose, he also, in the interests of science, carries 
a gold pan, a mortar and pestle, geiger counter, and other accoutrements and 
in the enjoyment of the great outdoors, he discovers ore of sufficient value to 
explore and to develop. What guarantee does he have of title to this mineral 
during the interim of discovery and Presidential approval. We assumed in this 
that he adhered to every principal of wilderness use and did not do any blasting, 
roadbuilding, excavation, living on the fruits of the land, nor build a cabin nor 
anything which would mar the landscape. He would be in poor position to 
interest Government engineers who must assuredly make examination and file 
their reports before favorable action could be taken by the President. The 
wording is there which tends to leave it open for prospecting and mining develop- 
ment but the intent does not permit it. Should the prospector, with his per- 
mitted limited amount of work, gain Presidential approval it would be extremely 
difficult for him to interest mining capital in an undeveloped mining property. 
Those permitted, therefore, to take exception to this bill would be, not the 
prospector, but the company capable of using tremendous influence, finances, and 
other resources at their command to gain access into the restricted areas. Under 
the existing withdrawal, which this bill uses as a base for the system, mining 
claims cannot be located. This bill does not open them for mining and, there- 
fore, is not a bill of multiple use but of single purpose. The development of any 
mine is dependent on an orderly progress from discovery of a prospect to 
mining development, to finances, on through beneficiation and transportation to 
market. Anything that tends to hold this down holds down the mining industry 
of the area. 

The wilderness area as proposed for Idaho has not been adequately prospected 
to determine its mineral wealth. Near the fringes of the existing primitive areas 
have been found minerals and metals of extreme value to national security. 
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The geological mind can conceive that fully as rich and important deposits 
lie within these areas. The few who visit the area as wilderness enthusiasts 
will be small in comparison to those who benefit by an orderly development of 
its resources. You cannot, after development of a mine, turn it off like you dis- 
connect power from your home then when you return from your vacation turn on 
the power and begin the art of living again. With a mine, as soon as the human 
element ceases to function, nature takes hold and soon requires gigantic finances 
and labor to rehabilitate this to production. Nature in her slow but sure way 
obliterates openings, rots timbers underground and weatherbeats to ruin sur- 
face structures. The bill infers in its wording that fire protection will not be 
considered. In that event, the investor in mining who has secured Presidential 
approval will run serious chances of fire damage and possibly total loss because 
no provision was made for the prevention of range and forest fires. 

As the country which surrounds the wilderness areas develops, the demand 
for water for irrigation, power, and other uses will increase and it is easy to 
visualize the diversion of streams from their natural channels to other drainages 
to help and allay serious shortages of this very, very vital resource. Under this 
bill, no roads would prohibit even the study which may be necessary for the 
reasonable development for all the water resources to put it to the most bene- 
ficial use for all areas. We could imagine the hue and cry of the few wilderness 
areas advocates who would deplore the curtailment or even drying up of streams 
for the use and benefit of people in other valleys. 

The Idaho Game Department tells us that the predominance of the harvest 
of big game and fish is made within the few miles of metropolitan areas. With 
the creation of this Federal octopus to control its use, only to the hiker and 
the horseman this harvest would of necessity be more than ever near metropoli- 
tan areas than in the back country. Of the 200,000-odd license holders few 
ean afford the fees the packer charges to penetrate any of this vast area. In 
the hunting of big game, if you have no road you must use animals to pack out 
what is killed. Even a small deer becomes extremely burdensome if packed 
far, the elk and larger deer together with moose, mountain sheep, mountain goat, 
or bear, any of these animals which are periodically harvested would remain un- 
harvested and thus the State would lose this resource. This bill sets up another 
agency for control of public lands within the State. Since 1930 the Federal 
Government has, by various acts, rules, and regulations secured and deeded 
back into Federal agencies more private lands than they have released by patents 
or other methods. It is not hard to envision a slow creeping desire on the part 
of the Federal Government to absorb all the lands within the State back into 
Federal control that they might become stronger and thus usurp the very func- 
tion for which this State was created in 1890. It would appear that somewhere 
the interlacing, overlapping agencies must cease to be created for the control of 
natural resources within each State. Others have mentioned the National Out- 
door Recreation Resources Review Commission and have said that their study 
should be made and the report submitted prior to the action proposed by Senate 
bill 4028, and in this I concur. 

Governor Smylie has asked me to advise you that, if it is so desired by the 
committee, he will issue a statement. 


Mr. Hansen. Idaho is either pleased or cursed with a lion’s share 
of this area. It is to embrace in the neighborhood of 3,100,000 acres. 
In some areas the width would be over a hundred miles. The hiker 
or the packer who intends to use this would be limited to a few. 

At a meeting I attended a year ago I asked the national representa- 
tive of the Wildlife Federation how many they expected to use the 
Selway area in Idaho per year. His answer was three to five hundred. 
This appears to me to be few to take advantage of an area of this ex- 
tent. 

Idaho pays into the Federal hoppers at the present time probably 
more than the total State budget of which very little comes back to 
Idaho. Taking this potential resource from our tax rolls will cripple 
this State more than we would gain in the meager trickle of the en- 
thusiasts who wish to use the area. 
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We have had, along with the Western States, a great upswing in 
tourist travel the last few years. Those tourists, however, which 
visit our borders and remain within our State are normally ‘not the 
hiker nor those who wish to ride horseback, but are the family people 
with young children and older people who wish to be able to reach 
each area they visit with car and do not desire to hike nor to go by 
mode of horse. 

I think that the State of Idaho, with its limited population and its 
ever need for more and more money for the development of its own 
natural resources, would look with great disadvantage to have grabbed 
right out of the heart of the mining country some of our richer min- 
ing properties. This would appear to us to be unfair because of this 
competition with sportsmen and wilderness enthusiasts and wildlife, 
who would set apart so much of one State for the benefit of eastern 
or southern or western people who may once in a lifetime use these 
facilities. 

I think I have no more to say, and you accept the statement as I 
have prepared it with those additional statements I have made. That 
is all [ have today, and thank you very much. 

Senator Nrupercer. Thank you, Mr. Hansen. Senator Dworshak, 
do you have any questions ? 

Senator Dworsnax. Yes, Mr. Chairman. TI have no questions, but 
I want to make the observation that probably Mr. Hansen is the only 
witness from Idaho testifying at the Bend, Oreg., hearing today. 
This does not mean that there is a lack of interest in this proposed 
legislation in Idaho, but rather that there will probably be 30 or 40 
witnesses from the State testifying on November 12 at the hearing in 
Salt Lake City. 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you, Senator Dworshak. Mr. Hansen, 
I noticed the concluding sentence in your statement says that “Gov- 
ernor Smylie has asked me to advise you that, if it is so desired by the 
committee, he will issue a statement.” And I wish you would inform 
the Governor that if he has any opinions at all on this bill that we 
would be very pleased to receive a statement from him in writing, or 
I know that the committee would welcome his presence at the Salt Lake 
hearing to which Senator Dworshak has referred, and I wish you 
would so inform the Governor. 

Mr. Hansen. I will pass that on to him; be glad to do that. 

Senator Neupercer. I want to ask you one question, if I may. 
When you refer to this largest wilderness area in the country in 
your State, did you mean the Selw: ay Bitterroot Wilderness Area? 
You didn’t specify it by that name, and I wondered if that was the 
one you have reference to. 

Mr. Hansen. I make reference to the total within the State. That 
includes national parks, the Selway Bitterroot, the Stanley Basin area, 
and all of them. The figure I rounded it out to 3,100,000; T think the 
figures I had were 3,058,000, and that I added some there that was not 
on there like the reclamation withdrawals and some of the other with- 
drawals which prohibited the use of mining. 

Being here primarily in the mining interests, I felt that any that 
prohibited aking claims or mining ‘of any sort should be included 
along with others ‘which are named in the bill. 

Senator Nreupercer. Does your State have more wilderness area 
within the national forests than in any other State in the Union? 
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Mr. Hansen. It has. 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Stone. While we are on the matter of Governors’ statements, 
I would like to submit for the record a letter from Governor Rosellini 
of Washington, submitted by Senator Magnuson. 


(The communication follows :) 
STATE OF WASHINGTON, 
OFFICE OF GOVERNOR, 
November 3, 1958. 
Hon. JAMES FE. Murray, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Murray: Reference is made to S. 4028, the revised wilderness 
preservation bill, currently scheduled for field hearings this month in Oregon, 
California, Utah, and New Mexico before a subcommittee of your Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

I have been informed by the two Senators from this State, Warren G. Mag- 
nuson and Henry M. Jackson, that you have agreed to their request that hear- 
ings also be held in the State of Washington before any final action is recom- 
mended on S. 4028, and that such hearings may be delayed until next spring. 

In commending you for your recognition of the importance of holding hear- 
ings in this State, I also wish to add my support to the argument presented in 
behalf of such hearings by our two able Senators. Perhaps no State in the 
Union is more affected by the proposed S. 4028 than Washington. For this 
reason I not only endorse the recommendation of Senators Magnuson and 
Jackson but wholeheartedly welcome your statesmanlike understanding of the 
need for all interests in this State to be heard. 

I should like to present for the record the apprehension of my administration 
on the present bill, S. 4028. While agreeing in principle with the idea that 
existing wilderness areas must be restudied with an eye to their practical pres- 
ervation, and that provision must be made for additional wilderness areas 
when same prove to be practical, it is our opinion that the present bill, as drafted, 
does not strike an effective balance between preservation of our wild areas on 
one hand and the need to effectively utilize our natural resources for the future 
benefit of our people on the other. 

Here in the State of Washington, a State currently greatly dependent upon 
defense contracts for a substantial portion of our manufacturing employment, 
we must, over the next decade, anticipate the need of providing employment for 
up to 150,000 employable persons should the international situation materially 
improve. These jobs are in addition to the normal increase in employment which 
our growing population will require in the same period. This we cannot do 
without programing our raw material resources into our economy. 

Washington is already blessed with several wilderness areas (North Cascade, 
Rainier National Park, Olympic National Park, and others) designed to pre- 
serve a part of our natural beauty for the future benefit of the people of the 
United States. We fully recognize the importance, in a State in which the travel 
and tourist industry represents our fourth largest source of income, of preserv- 
ing such areas. Nevertheless, it is imperative that at least a part of our still 
untapped forest resources be permitted to move intelligently into our forest 
products industry, to meet future requirements of the people of the United States 
and to support employment in this State. In addition, it is imperative that 
the oil, metallic, and nonmetallic resource potential of this State be permitted 
to develop at a rate consonant with the economic growth requirements of the 
American standard of living. 

Tor these general reasons we cannot, in all good consciousness, give our sup- 
port to S. 4028 as presently drafted. Also, for these reasons, I wish to re- 
emphasize the importance to this State of our Senators’ request, and your 
agreement thereto, that full hearings on §S. 4028 be held in the State of Wash- 
ington prior to any recommending action by your Senate committee. There are 
coeeennt interests in this State on all facets of this legislation that should be 

eard. 

If you wiil advise me as to the time and place of the future hearings to be 
held in Washington, my director of commerce and economic development for the 
State of Washington will be present to represent the position of my administra- 
tion on this important legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 


ALBERT D. ROSSELINI, Governor. 
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Senator Neusercer. Thank you very much. We will be glad to 
have a statement from Governor Smiley, and we are very pleased we 
have the views of Governor Rosellini also in the State of Washington. 
I do think we have some other witnesses from Idaho, at least we have 
on the list Senator Dworshak, and we have here, if they are present, 
Mr. Arthur Gurnsey and Dr. Earl F. Cook, who are representing the 
Idaho State Chamber of Commerce. Are they in the audience today 
or not? 

Senator Dworsnaxk. Mr. Chairman, I understand they will appear 
at Salt Lake City. 

Senator Neusercer. I’m sorry we read their names here but we will 
be glad to have their views presented at Salt Lake City. 

The next witness is Mr. Milton W. Branch, who I understand is 
from Washington County, Idaho, and chairman of the State soil 
conservation commission. Is Mr. Branch here? Well, I guess Sen- 
ator Branch then, likewise, will testify at Salt Lake City, and by 
some inadvertence the names of these Idaho witnesses have appeared 
on the record of the Bend hearing. 

The next witness is Mr. Hans Milius, representing the Oregon As- 
sociated Industries Natural Resources Committee. 


STATEMENT OF HANS MILIUS, REPRESENTING ASSOCIATED 
OREGON INDUSTRIES 


Mr. Mirus. Mr. Chairman, my name is Hans Milius. I reside at 
1404 Galveston, Bend, Oreg. I am here today representing Associated 
Oregon Industries, an association with a membership of more than 
500 Oregon businesses. I have been requested to read into the record 
of this hearing a statement presenting the association’s viewpoint on 
the wilderness bill, S. 4028. 

Associated Oregon Industries has represented within its member- 
ship VAAN every type of industry of any significant size doing 
business in Oregon. The members of this association employ some 
100,000 persons and have an aggregate annual payroll of around $300 
million. 

Because the State of Oregon has a resource-oriented economy, the 
members of Associated Oregon Industries are vitally concerned with 
the proper development of and utilization of products from Federal 
lands. These Federal lands constitute a significantly large part of 
the land area of Oregon, and much of the industry in this State de- 
pends, at least in part, on resources obtained from them. 

The following statement presents the association’s position on 
S. 4028: 

Associated Oregon Industries is in no way opposed to the use of 
certain selected Federal forest lands as wilderness areas. Instead, the 
association believes that wilderness use is a legitimate and proper use, 
when that use is wisely determined by land-management studies 
which give careful consideration to all values recognized in the multi- 
ple-use concept. 

It is the viewpoint of Associated Oregon Industries that no area 
should be set aside for wilderness use until a careful study has been 
made of all the values involved. In such a study, careful considera- 
tion should be given to that use or combination of uses which consti- 
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tutes the highest and best long-range use for any land which is pro- 
posed as a wilderness area. 

Before any area is set aside as wilderness, a public hearing should 
be held to obtain the viewpoints of individuals and organizations 
which may either oppose or support the wilderness proposal. Such 
a hearing should be held in the locality where establishment of the 
wilderness area is proposed. Associated Oregon Industries believes 
that this procedure should be followed before any new wilderness or 
wild area is established. 

If, under such a procedure, it is clearly indicated that wilderness 
use is the highest and best use for a given forested area, Associated 
Oregon Industries would then favor a strong cloak of protection 
around that area to assure that it will continue to be treated as wil- 
derness. This cloak of protection should be withdrawn only if it 
can be shown through public hearings and careful study at some 
fucure date that it 1s clearly in the public interest to change the 
“wilderness” classification. The association Opposes, however, any 
legislation that tends to fix the boundaries of wilderness areas by 
law. Fixing the boundaries by law would prevent flexibility of action 
by those trained professional men now charged with the administra- 
tion of land-management programs on our national-forest lands. Yet 
flexibility of action to meet changing and varied conditions is one 
of the prime requisites of a good land-management program. 

The U.S. Forest Service has long operated under the multiple-use 
concept of forest management. Under this concept, most forested 
areas managed by the U.S. Forest Service are developed for many 
continuous uses. These uses include many types of recreation, for- 
estry, grazing, water production, hydropower, wildlife, and mining. 
The Forest Service originated, as a phase of the multiple-use concept, 
the idea of preserving wilderness as one of the beneficial uses of na- 
tional-forest lands. The members of Associated Oregon Industries 
believe that the Forest Service has been doing a good job of reserving 
areas for this important but limited type of use. The fact that 
14 million acres have been set aside as wilderness seems conclusive 
proof that the Forest Service has not taken lightly its responsibility 
to preserve wilderness values. 

Associated Oregon Industries believes, therefore, that the adminis- 
tration of national-forest lands, including the determination of land 
use, should remain in the hands of Forest Service career officials. It 
is the belief of this association that these officials have proved them- 
selves capable of doing a competent job in this field. 

The association is fearful that— 

1. Special interest legislation such as S. 4028 would be a step back- 
ward in multiple-purpose management of our western national forests. 

2. Through such legislation, large areas of national forest land 
would be locked up—without adequate study into values involved— 
for exclusive use of those who seek recreation in wilderness areas. 

3. Such legislation would set the stage for other special interest 
legislation affecting the use of national-forest land. 

Associated Oregon Industries believes that adequate permanent 
wilderness reservations on national forest and other lands can be 
achieved under existing laws, regulations, and Forest Service 
procedures. 
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The association, therefore, opposes S. 4028 and suggests that legis- 
lation of this type is neither desirable nor necessary. 

Associated Oregon Industries would not object to legislation which 
would merely give congressional recognition to wilderness use. The 
association would point out, however, that such legislation would only 
reaffirm accomplished facts and, further, could lead to demands for 
similar congressional recognition of other established forest uses. 

I thank you. 

Senator Neupercrr. Senator Dworshak, do you have any ques- 
tions? Anybody else have any questions? 

Mr. Milius, I just want to read you one section of the bill because 
you mentioned very much the need, in the opinion of you and your 
organization, for hearings. [Reading:] 

Additional areas for inclusion in the wilderness system may be designated 
within national forests by the Secretary of Agriculture, after not less than ninety 
days public notice and the holding of a public hearing, if there is a demand for 
such a hearing—— 
and so forth. So there is provision in the bill for public hearings. 

Mr. Miuius. We are aware of that. 

Senator Nevprrcer. Thank you very much. The next witness will 
be Mr. W. D. Hagenstein, of Portland, Oreg., executive vice president, 
Industrial Forestry Association. Mr. Hagenstein, we will be glad to 
hear from you. 


STATEMENT OF W. D. HAGENSTEIN, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 
INDUSTRIAL FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Hacenstern. Mr. Chairman, Senator Dworshak, gentlemen, my 
name is W. D. Hagenstein; I am executive vice president of the In- 
dustrial Forestry Association, in Portland, Oreg. My address is 1410 
Southwest Morrison Street, Portland 5. 

I am sorry, Senator Neuberger, that you have so many witnesses 
before you today that I don’t have time to present my statement in 
full, because I have cited Gifford Pinchot as my principal witness and 
I am sure that if we had the time you and I could have a very in- 
teresting discussion, because I know of your fondness for Gifford 
Pinchot and his good work, and I think that we could not only enter- 
v mo audience but we could both learn a lot about the management 
of land. 

My statement consists of 10 pages with 7 tabulations which show 
the statistical situation for each of the 11 Western States, how much 
land is owned by the Federal Government, how many people are em- 

loyed by the natural resources industries, what their payrolls are, 

ow much land would be committed by the bill, S. 4028, to single- 
purpose use, ranging from 1.6 percent in Utah Federal land to 16.9 
percent in the State of Washington; a tabulation showing the value 
of products of the farm, mineral, and forest products; the projection 
by the Bureau of the Census of the predicted increase in population in 
the Western States, which shows that in 15 years, from 1955 to 1970, 
our population will increase by 11.5 million people, or 50 percent; a 
tabulation of national forest receipts to the counties of the Western 
States, showing the importance to 5 of the States, at least, our own 
State of Oregon having the greatest stake in it; a tabulation showing 
the receipts to the States under the Mineral Leasing Act, some, inci- 
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dentally, larger than that returned by the national forest at the pres- 
ent time. 

And then to support some of the views that I have, I would like to 
include in addition to the statement a few photo copies of newspaper 
articles which substantiate some of the points I have made in the state- 
ment, and with your permission, Senator, I would like to do that. 

Senator Neupercer. They will appear. 

Mr. Hacensrein. I have an editorial from the Seattle Times for 
October 15, 1958; a clipping from the Tucson Daily Citizen, Tucson, 
Ariz., October 28, 1958; a very significant clipping from the Salt Lake 
City Tribune for October 22, 1958, in which Secretary of the Interior 
Seaton says that he is opposed to the bill; a copy of a statement in the 
official publication of the Washington State Department of Commerce 
and Economic Development, entitled “Progress,” which Mr. Wiseman 
quoted earlier, which, under the title of “Tourist Business Is Big 
Business,” which, incidentally, gives most of the credit for the increase 
of the tourist travel in Washington to the new Federal-aid-highway 
program when it says that it made Northwest vacations accessible to 
our country; a photo copy of, from Conservation News for October 
15, 1958, which releases the astounding figures from the Corps of 
Engineers of the U.S. Army that 94.7 million people visited the reser- 
voir areas behind corps water projects in 1957; a statement from a 
news item from the Oregon Journal for September 24, 1958, with ref- 
erence to the tourist business in Oregon; and one from the Portland 
Oregonian for September 21, 1958, with reference to the tourist busi- 
ness in Oregon. 

And now, if I have a moment or two left, Senator. 

Senator Neupercer. You have 1 minute left. 

Mr. Hacensrein. I would like to respond to the request that you 
made of us when you were acting as chairman of this committee at 
the hearing in Washington, D.C., on July 23 in which you asked if 
we would comment on the suggested amendment to S. 4028 made by 
the Departments of Agriculture and Interior, and as you will remem- 
ber, I told you at the time I would be glad to do that. However, we 
have come to the conclusion that there is no point in commenting on 
the amendments suggested by those Departments, because we believe 
that the policy proposed by the bill itself is unsound from the stand- 

oint of Federal land management in the public interest. It is special 
interest legislation which gives away the rights of the many to a rela- 
tive handful and renders a disservice to the growing population of 
the West. 

And with your permission, I would like to ask that this entire state- 
ment with these exhibits be included as part of the record. 

Senator Nevupsercer. They will be, indeed, Mr. Hagenstein. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT OF W. D. HAGENSTEIN, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, INDUSTRIAL 
ForESTRY ASSOCIATION 


My name is W. D. Hagenstein and I reside in Portland, Oreg. I am a profes- 
sional forester and a registered professional engineer in the States of Washington 
and Oregon. I am executive vice president of the Industrial Forestry Associa- 
tion which has been promoting constructive forest management throughout the 
Douglas fir region of western Oregon and western Washington for 25 years. 

The Industrial Forestry Association consists of 58 companies engaged in the 
business of growing and harvesting timber and manufacturing lumber, pulp and 
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paper, plywood, shingles, hard and soft boards and other forest products. Our 
members Own and manage more than 7 million acres of forest land. They op- 
erate nearly 250 wood-using plants which employ more than 63,000 people and 
have an annual payroll of more than $300 million. 

The Industrial Forestry Association founded the now nationwide tree farm 
program in 1941 and to date has certified 5,637,495 acres of privately owned for- 
ests as tree farms in our region. We operate one of the West’s largest forest 
tree nurseries as a nonprofit enterprise to provide seedling trees for tree farm- 
ers. At the completion of shipping the crop we are now lifting our nursery will 
have furnished more than 100 million trees since 1942. We are also developing 
better trees through application of the principles of genetics by a substantial 
research program. 

Inasmuch as the Industrial Forestry Association was one of the many organi- 
zations which urged western hearings on S. 4028, we are gratified that the com- 
mittee decided to hold four this month. However, we believe the committee is 
obligated to hold hearings in every western State because jobs and payrolls and 
recreational opportunities are involved. 

We agree with the editorial in the Seattle Times for October 15, 1958, which 
indicated that Washington was conspicuous by its absence from the list of States 
in which hearings were scheduled. Data which we have show that 16.9 percent 
of all Federal lands in Washington would be devoted to exclusive wilderness 
use, if the bill were enacted. Compared with only 1.6 percent in Utah, 4.2 per- 
cent here in Oregon, and 4.9 percent in New Mexico, in all of which hearings 
are being held, we think the people of Washington are entitled to know what 
is proposed by this bill and have a chance to tell the committee what they think 
of it. 

Before citing the potential adverse effects of S. 4028 on the West’s economy, 
we would like to cite three pertinent items dating back more than 50 years. 
They all have to do with the development of the management policy for the na- 
tional forests. 

The first is the language setting forth the purpose of the national forests in 
the act of June 4, 1897 (30 Stat. 35; 16 U.S.C. 475). It says, 

“No public forest reservation shall be established, except to improve and pro- 
tect the forest within the reservation, or for the purpose of securing favorable 
conditions of water flows, and to furnish a continuous supply of timber for the 
use and necessities of citizens of the United States.” 

Notice it says, “to improve and protect” and to secure “favorable conditions of 
water flows” and to furnish “a continuous supply of timber.” How can inac- 
eessible wilderness in which water development, the practice of forestry and 
adequate forest protection are precluded fulfill these basic purposes of the na- 
tional forests? 

The second is from President Theodore Roosevelt’s first message to Congress 
on December 2, 1901 when he said, 

“The fundamental idea of forestry is the perpetuation of forests by use. For- 
est protection is not an end in itself; it is a means to increase and sustain the 
resources of our country and the industries which depend upon them. The pres- 
ervation of our forests is an imperative business necessity. We have come to 
see clearly that whatever destroys the forest, except to make way for agricul- 
ture, threatens our well-being.” 

This paragraph from T.R.’s powerful conservation message was written by 
Gifford Pinchot, according to the latter’s autobiography. Its first sentence is the 
most quoted in American forestry. T.R. and Pinchot believed that the manage- 
ment of forests was an imperative business necessity and so does the Forest 
Service which has been managing the properties entrusted to its care under the 
principle of multiple use for more than a half century. This policy was well 
stated by Forest Service Chief McArdle in an address before the Wilderness 
Conference at San Francisco on March 16, 1957, when he said, “We want the 
national forests to satisfy as many public needs as possible and thereby yield 
maximum public benefits.” 

Theodore Roosevelt and Gifford Pinchot, according to their joint message, saw 
that whatever destroys the forest, except for land clearing, threatens our coun- 
try’s well-being. Could they have been thinking of unprotectable wilderness in 
which insects or fires destroy trees, grass, wildlife, and damage the watershed? 

The third is the letter which Pinchot acknowledges he wrote for the signature 
of Agriculture Secretary James Wilson to Pinchot as Chief of the Forest Service 
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at the time the national forests were transferred from the Department of the 
Interior to Agriculture on February 1, 1905. It reads as follows: 

“In the administration of the forest reserves it must be clearly borne in mind 
that all land is to be devoted to its most productive use for the permanent good 
of the whole people, and not for the temporary benefit of individuals or com- 
panies. All the resources of forest reserves are for use, and this use must be 
brought about in a thoroughly prompt and businesslike manner, under such 
restrictions only as will insure the permanence of these resources. The vital 
importance of forest reserves to the great industries of the Western States will 
be largely increased in the near future by the continued steady advance in settle- 
ment and development. The permanence of the resources of the reserves is 
therefore indispensable to continued prosperity, and the policy of this department 
for their protection and use will invariably be guided by this fact, always bearing 
in mind that the conservative use of these resources in no way conflicts with their 
permanent value. 

“You will see to it that the water, wood, and forage of the reserves are con- 
served and wisely used for the benefit of the homebuilder first of all, upon whom 
depends the best permanent use of lands and resources alike. The continued 
prosperity of the agricultural, lumbering, mining, and livestock interests is di- 
rectly dependent upon a permanent and accessible supply of water, wood, and 
forage, aS well as upon the present and future use of their resources under 
businesslike regulations, enforced with promptness, effectiveness, and common- 
sense. In the management of each reserve local questions will be decided upon 
local grounds; the dominant industry will be considered first, but with as little 
restriction to minor industries as may be possible; sudden changes in industrial 
conditions will be avoided by gradual adjustment after due notice; and where 
conflicting interests must be reconciled the question will always be decided from 
the standpoint of the greatest good to the greatest number in the long run. 

“These general principles will govern in the protection and use of the water 
supply, in the disposal of timber and wood, in the use of the range, and in all 
other matters connected with the management of the reserves. They can be 
successfully applied only when the administration of each reserve is left very 
largely in the hands of the local officers, under the eye of thoroughly trained and 
competent inspectors.” 

This letter sets forth, in my mind, the basic consideration in the establishment 
of land use policy, whether for single or multiple use. Note that it says that 
“land is to be devoted to its most productive use for the permanent good of the 
whole people” and “not for the temporary benefit of individuals or companies.” 
(Italics added.) It also emphasizes “all of the resources * * * are for use’— 
and the italics were in the original letter. Such use is directed under restric- 
tions that will insure permanent resources. Again one might ask how can we 
insure the permanence of wilderness or any other inaecessible area which ob- 
viously cannot be adequately protected against nature’s destructive elements? 

The sentence which directs the Forest Service to see that the water, wood and 
forage of the national forests are conserved and wisely used for the benefit of 
the homebuilder, first of all shows an understanding that our basic economy 
comes from the land. Saying that “the continued prosperity of the agricultural, 
lumbering, mining, and livestock interests is directly dependent upon a perma- 
nent and accessible supply of water, wood, and forage” is further recognition 
that the basic economy comes from the land. The advice of settling local ques- 
tions on the ground, with first consideration to the dominant industry and recon- 
ciliation of conflicting interests from the standpoint of the greatest good of the 
greatest number in the long run demonstrates the unsoundness of 8. 4028. It 
would create exclusive use management of millions of acres of Federal lands 
without adequate consideration of the effect on local economies. Further, with 
considerably less than 1 percent of outdoor recreationists now using established 
wilderness areas, how can anyone justify setting aside additional millions of 
acres for the exclusive use of relatively few people? Or consider such action a 
sound public policy for the greatest good of the greatest number? 

Secretary Wilson’s (Pinchot’s) final sentence contains a real gem of sound 
land use policy. It says that the principles enumerated as management policy 
for the national forests can be successfully applied “only when the administra- 
tion of each reserve” (as the national forests were then called) “is left very 
largely in the hands of the local officers.” 
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Senator Neuberger, acting as chairman of the hearing in Washington, D.C., 
on July 23, 1958, asked the Industrial Forestry Association if it would comment 
on the suggested amendments to S. 4028 made by the Departments of Agriculture 
and Interior. There is no point in commenting on the amendments suggested 
by those Departments, because we believe that the policy proposed by the bill 
itself is unsound from the standpoint of Federal land management in the public 
interest. -It is special interest legislation which gives away the rights of the 
many to a relative handful and renders a disservice to the growing population 
of the West. 

While the Forest Service is reported to be in favor of wilderness legislation 
in principle, it is significant that it opposes the present proposal because it 
dislikes the Wilderness Council, decries the loss of administrative authority to 
make land use decisions, and disapproves the automate determination of perma- 
nent wilderness boundaries. These views were expressed by Clint Davis, In- 
formation Director of the Forest Service, at the recent meeting of the American 
Forestry Association at Tucson, Ariz., as reported in the Tucson Daily Citizen 
for October 28, 1958. 

Even though the Department of the Interior appeared to support the bill 
at the July 23 hearing, an item which appeared in the Salt Lake City Tribune 
for October 22, 1958, says, “Secretary of the Interior Fred A. Seaton Wednes- 
day expressed opposition to the so-called wilderness bill.” He was speaking 
to a water user group, and said he “opposed the bill introduced last session 
to set aside ‘wilderness areas’ because it would ‘tinker with western water rights’ 
and because it could deprive Indian citizens of the right to make their own 
decisions regarding Indian lands.” 

So there seems to be considerable confusion in that these two Federal land 
management departments are both for and against the proposal. 

In any consideration of Federal land policy for management of specific areas, 
the economy of the surrounding communities must be taken into full account. 
Nowhere is this more important than in every one of the 11 Western States 
where the Federal Government owns or manages more than 400 million acres or 
53.4 percent of the total land area (table 1). Obviously the Federal lands are 
the keystone to western jobs and payrolls. This has never been recognized bet- 
ter by the Congress than in the statement of Senator Murray, chairman of this 
committee, in the committee print entitled ‘Full Development of Public Re- 
sources,” June 16, 1958. In his letter of transmittal to members of the commit- 
tee Senator Murray said, “The policies that are pursued in the development of 
these lands and resources in large measure guide the economic destiny of the 
West.” He was referring of course to the Federal lands. 

No one knows specifically what areas would be automatically blanketed into 
the permanent unproductive wilderness system proposed by 8S. 4028. From in- 
formation obtained from the Federal land management agencies we have com- 
piled a tabulation showing the proportion of Federal lands in each of the 11 
Western States which the bill would reserve for single purpose use (table 2). 
This tabulation shows a range of 1.6 percent of the Federal lauds in Utah to 
16.9 percent in Washington. It shows that 8. 4028 would earmark 8.6 percent 
of the federally owned land in the 11 Western States for unproductive use. 

Recognizing that man cannot live by bread alone, but knowing that he must 
have it, too, we are including as part of this statement a tabulation showing the 
employment and wages in the natural resource industries of the West. These 
data show a basic payroll of more than $3% billion in 1957 and do not include 
the wages paid or number of people employed by agriculture (table 8). These 
basie wages are the original dollars which resulted in a personal income to the 
people of the West of $56 billion in 1957. 

The annual value of western agriculture is $5 billion, Minerals, including oil 
and gas, produee another $3%4 billion. The harvest of trees and their conversion 
is another $34 biilion annual crop (table 4). Certainly without. the products of 
the field, the mine and the forest. there would be no western economy. 

The 11 Western States include the fastest growing section of our Nation. The 
Census Bureau estimates that they will increase 11.5 million people or 50 per- 
eent by 1970 (table 5). 

More, people need more jobs. More jobs require more land. More land use 
requires: more management. More management provides more products from the 
same land. More people mean more public services. More public services require 
more taxes. And here we are talking about a proposal which would not only 
limit the opportunities for satisfying the needs of a rising population for addi- 
tional jobs and products but would retrench necessary tax revenues for schools, 
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roads and other governmental services. We need more Federal land under mul- 
tiple use—not less. 

Several hundred western counties depend on their share of receipts from the 
sale of resources from Federal lands. County shares of national forest receipts 
in the West are now $22 million annually. In 5 States they are over $1 million 
(table 6). 

Western States fare even better from their share of Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment receipts from the sale of minerals, oil and gas from the public domain. 
They are now about $25 million annually (table7). 

Proposals to limit the use of national forests and other Federal lands by 
imposition of an extensive unproductive wilderness system would deal a death 
blow to the potential of some counties and seriously hurt others by drying up 
a source of possible receipts from the management of these Federal lands for 
multiple use. 

One of the outstanding problems of the arid parts of the West is an adequate 
water supply. Most of the larger cities and many other areas get their water 
from the national forests. In the 11 Western States the Forest Service reports 
that 53 percent of the water comes from the 21 percent of the land area in na- 
tional forests. 

How can California support its predicted population without the develop- 
ment of additional water storage facilities? 

The importance of California’s water future to the other Western States, and 
particularly to Oregon and Washington, is that California is a primary market 
for most of the Northwest’s products. The historical economic impediment of 
high freight rates to the centers of consumption has always made it difficult for 
the Northwest to compete with other sections of the country. Water develop- 
ment in California which will be stymied by tying up great areas in wilderness 
will have a definite effect upon the future job opportunities of the Pacific 
Northwest. 

Oregon and Washington each depends on the forest industry for their No. 1 
basic payroll. Our forest industry provides about 150,000 direct jobs and an 
annual payroll of $700 million. We have more than 45 million acres of com- 
mercial forest land and more than three-eighths of the Nation’s timber supply. 
The Federal Government controls half the forest land and more than half the 
timber. This poses an extremely serious local economic question as to how 
much of the commercial forest land in Federal ownership in these States can 
be devoted to other than multiple use without destroying our basic income 
provider. 

In a recent committee print of the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, entitled “‘Responses by Federal Agencies to the Report on Timber Sales 
Policies,” there are some interesting comments which have a bearing on consid- 
eration of S. 4028. One says, “Federal policies which limit or diminish the 
availability of timber to the non-timber-owning segments of the industry would 
have a real impact on the economy of the West.” Setting aside of significant 
commercial forest land as wilderness and precluding its use for forestry would 
certainly have the effect of diminishing the available timber supply. 

This recognition by the committee which in 1955 and 1956 conducted a series 
of hearings in California and the Northwest indicates clearly that before any 
area of Federal lands be devoted to single use, studies be made area by area 
to determine the best uses of all Federal lands. This would safeguard our 
economy by drawing boundaries of areas reserved for wilderness or any other 
special use by guaranteeing a minimum disturbance to local economies, present 
and future. 

We would like to make a few comments on the recreational aspects of S. 4028. 

First, all outdoor recreation hinges on accessibility. 

An example of this is exhibited by the astounding data revealed by the U.S. 
Corps of Engineers on the use in 1957 of the reservoir areas behind corps water 
projects which show use by 84.7 million people. 

Tourism has become big business in the West and the significance of it is well 
illustrated by an article in Progress for September 1958, the monthly bulletin of 
the Washington Department of Commerce and Economic Development which 
cites the importance of the new Federal highway program as playing an increas- 
ingly important part in making Northwest vacations more accessible. 

Access to recreation facilities is emphasized also for Oregon by the advisory 
committee of the State highway department’s travel information division in a 
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Another citation proving that accessibility is the key to attracting the tourist 
dollar is the statement contained in the information bulletin for August 12, 1958, 
of the Columbia Ports Traffic Bureau at The Dalles, Oreg., which says, “We can- 
not allow the tremendous recreational potential of the Northwest and the mid- 
Columbia Golden Gorge to be undeveloped in the face of such tremendous de- 
mand for recreational facilities by the local public and out-of-State tourists.” 

Significantly, the travel information division of the Oregon State Highway 
Department reported in the Oregon Journal for September 24, 1958, the tourist 
business in Oregon in 1958 was estimated to have a value of $300 million and 
half of that expenditure was by Oregon residents. In other words, half of the 
tourist income in every State comes from its own residents seeking outdoor 
pleasures on weekends and vacation periods. Without the basic payroll pro- 
vided by multiple use of all our resources this flourishing and growing business 
will be seriously jeopardized. 

An official view on the desirability of accessibility, so that millions of people 
can use and enjoy them, is a recent statement on our national parks from a pub- 
lication entitled ““Preservation of Natural and Wilderness Values in the National 
Parks,” released by the National Park Service in March 1957. It says, ‘““Compara- 
tively few park visitors experience true wilderness. By contrast millions profit 
from those qualities of wilderness which are available to them in the near 
vicinity of park roads and developed areas.” 

Therefore if the great mass of outdoor recreationists is to use our Federal 
lands they must be accessible. 

In opposing 8S. 4028 the Industrial Forestry Association fully recognizes the 
legitimate place of wilderness in any planning for recreational use of the Fed- 
eral lands. It believes there are places where wilderness use should be para- 
mount. However, it believes decisions for land management should be left to 
local administrators who are in the best position to judge the needs of local 
communities and the adaptability of land itself to single or multiple use. Wilder- 
ness areas should be more widely spaced and perhaps smaller in size so that 
more people might have opportunity to explore and enjoy them. As it is, with 
the large area now set aside for that purpose and a larger area contemplated 
by S. 4028, the basic income providers of the West—the natural resource indus- 
tries—will be handicapped in doing their part of providing our Nation with the 
increased jobs, payrolls and products necessary for our expanding population. 














TABLE 1.—Federal ownership or management of land in 11 Western States 
[In thousands of acres] 
| | 
Managed) } 
by Fed- | Federally} 
Total |Federally| Percent | eral Gov-| Percent |owned or! Percent 
| land owned | total |ernment,} total |managed| total 
| area land! | land Indian | land lands land 
|. area tribal | area | area 
| lands 
BO 6 igh ances indies | 72, 688 32, 143 44.2 19, 195 | 26.4 51, 338 | 70.6 
California_-- Soha tocataen ee 46, 855 | 467 502 | 5 47, 357 | 47.2 
Colorado. --------- _...-----| 66,510.] 24,134 | 36.3 741 | 1.1 24, 875 | 37.4 
Wei sts. ck. ee] 52, 972 34, 592 65. 3 392 | 7 34, 984 | 66.0 
Pattern cigsinn teneueirinnibeiibeens | 93,362 28, 074 | 30.1 1, 539 | 1.6 29, 613 | 31.7 
ener cen ccacseccan) ee ee 61, 498 87.5 1, 063 1.5} 62,561 | 89.0 
New Mexico. ----------- biatitel ~ TR 27,477 | 35. 3 5, 723 7.4 33, 200 | 42.7 
CN Sore ctanwdi Bee tolaie~ cuss 61, 641 31, 643 51.3 1, 361 2.2 33, 004 53.5 
i TE es 52, 701 37, 026 | 70.3 2, 241 | 4.3 39, 267 74. 6 
ooo a eecenc a | 42,743 12, 698 29.7 1, 801 4.2 14, 499 | 33.9 
Wyoming......................} 304 29, 864 47.9 1, 753 | 2.8 31, 617 | 50.7 
—— 8 ee - ays - — 
caine beat ccncat 753, 367 | 366, 004 | 48. 6 36, 311 4.8] 402,315 | 53.4 





1 Excludes trust properties—Indian tribal lands. 
Source: Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1957. 
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TABLE 2.—Proportion of Federal lands in Western States which would be 
reserved for single purpose use by S. 4028 














| Federally 
| owned land Percent 

| Federally committed | committed 

| owned land !| by 8S. 4028 to to single 

| single purpose use 

| | purpose use 2 

COE —— ——______ — ~ —— | — — 

| Acres | Acres 
NS OE ee a | 32, 143, 000 | 3, 784, 796 11.8 
IR nccnnnsnapananaeesneanakdan stelinm dadecannemutn amin | 46,855,000 | 5, 788, 600 12.4 
CIO nconncnnndnadcnenensanssancantaninnaienstiaiinesa| Tee | 1, 318, 516 5.5 
NE on cannnmenmemndmedanantindesedliania a Se ae ae 34, 592, 000 | 3, 089, 623 8.9 
I sak see simi che sheats st nena cam als i ars or eons anise | 28,074, 000 | 4, 167, 307 | 14.8 
tks we caida isi cuininuhie mime aiaehaiae po anadionmedsaannt 61, 498, 000 3, 365, 652 5.5 
IR, ini sia adsl oapsraele nieseai cape eign adh nda in pois Saeecetdatanin eae | 27, 477, 000 1, 350, 090 4.9 
ihe ais atirtn ee into erin dren tm nil psn nwo stenshiog dest ot I tata eens 31, 643, 000 | 1, 334, 436 4,2 
erg sande arene need nese aces ccenge sdaees= qk iaeal 37, 026, 000 594, 773 1.6 
Sn cicrensudsennntpasannskdetinndadekeiedinnamenstie | 12,698,000 | 2, 141, 748 16.9 
WOE aoe ecnncnncnndannnndencbngns Gig tudendinekinsall (ae eee ane 15.8 

os ot Bec dncttbaddet otndiisclaiclle 366, 004,000 | 31, 649, 250 | 8.6 








1 Source: Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1957. 

2 Sources: U.S. Forest Service, U.S. Park Service, and U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. Includes wilder- 
ness, wild and primitive areas in national forests; national parks and monuments; and Federal wildlife 
refuges. 
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TasiEe 4.—Value of products of Western States, 1954 











| Value, all farm Value, all Estimated 
products sold mineral value, all 
production! | forest products 

i acted os cach oor ono nce ntiadieineammmnie rae $328, 197, 189 $252, 959, 000 $50, 000, 000 
SD fon animeeeu «coos tottedceharetcantwuwanion -..-| 2, 260, 920, 969 1, 429, 741, 000 840, 000, 000 
Genrede. .. .....6+64 Aisa Fine in peti Ob ide witttsin qs arenntalivindin 379, 899, 742 256, 197,000 30, 000, 000 
Soh cecict aki ee th snnaed oo tunel sib on seinanduaweneathes 332, 125, 790 69, 693, 000 200, 000, 000 
cd ge TEE ao som oddest in hoe epiercerioniigaenans 339, 481, 014 126, 412, 000 100, 000, 000 
PR aco dW Yh cacesscpesddenetu os twiiredenn 33, 741, 629 89, 138, 000 10, 000, 000 
NO fs ee os old coder apasabcoscbwiawuuu wis 155, 090, 073 373, 599, 000 30, 000, 000 
Et tiwattididdddinansebe 4 Bah wm cabrunninnateune | 346, 347, 349 | 32, 268, 000 1, 025, 000, 000 
et a aL ht inne de ainuinteeirutei 126, 575, 671 | 255, 234, 000 10, 000, 000 
ON . so Hatudscddenacsctiusgetiids Si owned 506, 045, 263 53, 300, 000 945, 000, 000 
Wyoming....-..-- Mas is aT NS a, dicks chehcdetiewriiielouelesibeiads 115, 134, 739 281, 306, 000 10, 000, 000 
a rn NO ice al | 4,923, 550,428 | 3, 219,847,000 | 3, 250, 000, 000 





1 Including oil and gas. 
Sources: Census of Manufactures, 1954 and Minerals Yearbook, 1955. 


TABLE 5.—Projection of population of 11 Western States 














[Thousands] 
| 
July 1, 1955, | 1970 projee- | Percent in- 
estimate tion crease 1955 
} to 1970 

a a ae | 1, 007 | 1, 802 | 79.1 
ta discchres nlentlates to seeders dvi ave deed aes nje independ 12, 961 20, 296 | 56. 6 
s | 1, 547 | 2, 197 | 42.0 
612 700 14.4 
. 629 | 755 19.9 
ee ake ee eee eae 235 | 453 92.2 
bill Deubdatnli dh tn otbuatl lieben 793 | 1, 126 2.0 
1, 685 | 2,317 37.5 
Ree Se ek aii ak ete ahah ee cee ees 797 | 1, 151 44.4 
2, 607 | 3, 459 32.7 
312 | 379 21.5 
SEE eeyeye—yyEEeEeE——EEE 
Rt et eh i 23, 186 | 34, 653 49.5 








Source: Current population reports—population estimates, Aug. 9, 1957. Series P-25, No. 160, Bureau 
of Census. 


Taste 6.—National forest receipts and disbursements to Western States, fiscal 
year 1957 











National 25 percent 

| forest total fund dis- 

receipts bursed to 

State 

NE. cg cites ids denntcnwunemse cesicccans ages | $1, 799, 298 1 $528, 462 
ide ald eens debian adi od kee onteiinnaitneceanaamainaaeial 15, 739, 780 3, 934, 945 
Colorado. .......-- adhd toeclissecbbeatisubadaldsbvchedssaslpbbintecictdataa date } 1, 045, 008 261, 252 
MAS okt, tet Td abitblndtbudtebatinedbitindtdiitisantiatd 6, 435, 372 1, 608, 843 
So ot on ohm aa cans aobomecaibtindas adie Rawieadtentaae: 4, 475, 048 1, 118, 762 
EES Ra SE a > ei e eL SAE 2 ah ds Bt. 234, 368 58, 592 
DS oO as i ee Sa I, Soe eae 958, 736 1 240, 165 
Oregon. ..._.- hlisdt aiecadd dimebhanngs Snbtbobbiancbinbdéad ddadeitidadpseibes 37, 802, 648 9, 450, 662 
a ee ere 680, 412 170, 103 
i <a NO ee te eee eee 19, 313, 156 4, 828, 289 
PP «. . cnnnnenncsd tani dsii aul OUI L SG ice Jie ee Be STILE 629, 924 157, 481 
Mei aa aia cacichabe ama sicacusedadenied bed aaniidaelaasioeh alsibdenndiipeietsdihiadieihesinaaannn 89, 113, 800 22, 357, 556 











1 Includes school section fund, Act of June 20, 1910. 
Source: U.S. Forest Service. 
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TABLE 7.—Bureau of Land Management receipts under Mineral Leasing Act, 
1956 
Ss aes 
Share to Share to 
Total receipts States! | reclamation 
| fund ! 
' 

I ino ki has cid 5 aS d Sa AU AEC latin sap disinserninain $24, 375 $34, 125 
RTE BR ES BE RS RE Ss Ba 3, 219, 000 4, 506, 600 
iis <x 1 Ube lena tad dele gts adel ninacsmenané 3, 777, 750 5, 288, 850 
NE ens LA Sd BEd nnng db ib gh dake~nuebuhepinemimoun 140, 625 | 196, 875 
SN i eciigs dine i Ef asinine illite ible Me iasw ss bsienrtninsihcignsn a 988, 125 | 1, 383, 375 
I 00 4G otis. sbt Aa awekwausemnmnos 386, 250 | 540, 750 
New Mexico----._- 3, 706, 875 | 5, 189, 625 
Oregon. .--.-- 49, 125 | 68, 775 
Weah......---- 1, 415, 250 1, 981, 350 
Washington. ._- : le ‘ils 9, 000 12, 600 
Pirin circcddacdhueteriwetmrnipbektetbcasdindincscam 9, 976, 125 13, 966, 575 
PEs cs dete iiiensiptinnn nie ihnmane wisn catia te karen 63, 180, 000 23, 692, 500 33, 169, 500 








t ! | 


1 Receipts under the Mineral Leasing Act are distributed 37% percent to States, 524 percent to reclama- 
tion fund and 10 percent to U.S. Treasury. 


Source: Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1957. 


[Seattle Times, Oct. 15, 1958] 
STATE IGNORED IN WILDERNESS HEARINGS 


Promised public hearings in Western States on the wilderness-preservation 
legislation before Congress have been scheduled by a subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

-But Washington is conspicuous for its absence from the list of States where 
these hearings will be held. The subcommittee will make a hurried tour of 
the West next month. It will listen to the views of citizens on the wilderness 
bill in Bend, Oreg., November 7; in San Francisco, November 10; in Salt Lake 
City, November 12; and Albuquerque, N. Mex., November 14. 

Yet Washington is one of the States that will be affected the most if this 
legislation should be enacted by Congress. 

This is the measure to create a new Federal agency, a National Wilderness 
Preservation System and Council, with powers to “lock up” vast stretches of 
the public domain as wilderness areas in perpetuity to the exclusion of other 
uses of natural resources. 

It is estimated that some 50 million acres of Federal lands, including huge 
sections of the public domain in Washington, would be set aside initially in the 
wilderness-preservation system. 

The omission of Washington from the limited list of States where the hearings 
will be held was no accident. Senator Neuberger of Oregon and other sponsors 
of the measure are well aware that strong opposition to the proposal would be 
voiced at any hearing on the question in this State. 

The same opposition will be heard by the Senate subcommittee when it con- 
venes in Bend, Oreg. But the Oregon Senator could scarcely have avoided 
arranging a hearing in his own bailiwick. 

For that matter, there are plenty of supporters of the wilderness program 
and proponents of this particular bill in the State of Washington who would 
like to have an opportunity to be heard by the Senate group. 

From either point of view, we think the Senators made a big mistake in slight- 
ing this State in arranging their Western itinerary. It still is not too late to 
modify the schedule and arrange a hearing somewhere in Washington, where the 
pros and cons of this wilderness proposal can be thoroughly aired. 
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[Tucson Daily Citizen, Oct. 28, 1958] 
BATTLE FOR THE WILDERNESS Bitt To BE FouGcut IN ConeREsSS AGAIN 
(By John Riddick) 


The lines have now formed for the battle of the wilderness bill which will be 
fought out in Congress this year for the third time. 

On the one side, there are far more voices crying for the wilderness than ever 
before—millions of them, Richard W. Westwood, president of the 40,000-member 
American Nature Association, said here today. 

And on the other stand, organizations such as the American Forestry Associa- 
tion, which is holding a national convention here that Westwood himself is 
attending. 

The wilderness bill, as pushed by such Senators as Hubert Humphrey and 
Richard L. Neuberger, would put an official fence around certain areas to guard 
them as natural sanctuaries. 

These fences could not be crossed by roads or commercial ventures. 

As Westwood puts it, the plan is to set off some places where Americans now 
and in the future can experience in nature what the pioneers experienced when 
they conquered this country. 

There would be a council, to include the Secretaries of Agriculture and Inte 
rior, to watch over the sanctuaries. And if the wilderness status were to change, 
it would have to be done by act of Congress. 

Almost all of the conservation societies are lined up behind the bill along with 
the Garden Clubs of America, the Federation of Women’s Clubs, and the AFL— 
C10. 

Entrenched with the American Forestry Association are the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the National Lumber Manufacturers Association, and the National Cat- 
tleman’s Association. 

Arguing for the bill, Westwood says, “We are faced with the progressive re- 
duction of natural America. Unless we take some steps to give official status to 
these areas, we won’t have them in the near tomorrow. 

“The present administration of the Forest Service is very sympathetic to 
conservation. But tomorrow it might be headed by an exploitationist. The 
wildernesses need some status for protection.” 

On the counterattack, James B. Craig, editor of American Forests, expresses 
the American Forestry Association’s position by saying the bill “dedicates sub- 
stantial portions of the public lands to a single purpose use by a special 
interest.” 

“There is plenty of land elsewhere for lumber,” Westwood replies. “Cattle- 
men can still graze their animals where rights now exist. Why do we have to 
exploit everything?” 

The Forest Service today has about 10 percent of its 189 million acres set 
off in some degree as wilderness area—that is, in which roads and commercial 
ventures are forbidden. 

“We are in favor of wilderness legislation,” Clint Davis, Information Director 
of the Forest Service, also attending the convention here, said. “We feel the 
areas need congressional sanction. 

“But we are opposed to the presently proposed legislation. It sets up an 
unnecessary council. It does not give administrative authority the time and 
opportunity to make wilderness area determinations. 

“Every area now a wilderness would be permanent. We don’t think this 
should be automatic.” 

To this, Westwood replies, “The council does not have administrative juris- 
diction. It is only advisory and factfinding. And the areas will not be 
permanent. They can be changed by Congress. We just want to take them 
outside the whims of administrators.” 
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The bill picked up considerable steam as the last Congress moved along and 
would have passed but for the demands of Senator Clint Anderson of New 
Mexico and Utah’s Senator Arthur V. Watkins that there be hearings around 
the country, Westwood said. 

Four hearings on the bill are soon to be held in Bend, Oreg., San Francisco, 
Salt Lake City, and Albuquerque. 

After 35 years in the conservation world, Westwood thinks that Americans liv- 
ing in the city are far more nature conscious now than they have ever been. 

He thinks the wilderness bill has a good chance of getting through the com- 
ing Congress. If it does not, it will be back again. 


{Salt Lake City Tribune, Oct. 22, 1958] 
SEATON PusHES UTAH GOP, Opposes WILDERNESS BILL 


Secretary of Interior Fred A. Seaton Wednesday expressed opposition to the 
so-called wilderness bill, declared that imposition of quotas on lead and zine 
imports will have beneficial effects for the domestic mining industry both 
before and after the election, and stanchly defended administration foreign 
and domestic policies in a series of campaign talks in Utah. 

He spoke before a breakfast meeting of water users in the morning, addressed 
a luncheon meeting of mining and oil men at a noon luncheon, and was guest 
speaker at a Young Republican rally at Brigham Young University in the after- 
noon. 

He strongly endorsed Utah’s Republican congressional delegation at all 3 
functions and urged voters to reelect the 3 who are running this year—Senator 
Arthur V. Watkins, Representative Henry Aldous Dixon, and Representative 
William A. Dawson. 

He told the water-user group that he opposed the bill introduced last session 
to set aside “wilderness” areas because it would “tinker with western water 
rights” and because it could deprive Indian citizens of the right to make their 
own decisions regarding Indian lands. 

At the luncheon meeting he told mining men that the lead-zinc quota program 
was the only means left for the administration to aid the mining industry after 
a Democratic-controlled Congress had refused to approve the administration’s 
legislative program. 

In the B.Y.U. Speech Secretary Seaton said recent developments in the 
space race, keeping the peace and the domestic economy, had proved that the 
“President and the Republican Members of Congress have been right and the 
Democrats wrong” in all three areas. 


* 





[Progress, Sept. 1, 1958] 
Tourist Business Is Big BUSINESS 


With the approach of the end of the current summer travel season, largest on 
record in the State of Washington, it is perhaps appropriate that this issue 
should contain a large number of travel stories. 

Last November and December, after [ had assumed the directorship of the 
department and George Prescott had come aboard as manager of the tourist 
promotion division, we made the assumption that the quickest way to add dollars 
to the income of the State of Washington during the current recession period 
was through vigorous promotion of our tourist potential. This was based on the 
known fact that people will spend money for long-postponed vacations during a° 
recession period even when they will not spend money for postponable con- 
sumer durable items. It seems that in a period of shorter working hours, or 
enforced layoff periods, a man has a tendency to catch up on some of his vacation 
dreams. 

Before Christmas a vigorous national advertising program was started with 
new wrinkles and new ideas, particularly the considerable emphasis on adver- 
tising in teacher magazines. By March, when the return inquiries began to flow 
into our tourist division, we knew we were in for a banner year. 

In the first 7 months of this year we have already exceeded the highest 12- 
month total (103,133 in 1956) of inquiries ever received by a tourist promotion 
program in this State. Our overall increase to date has been 36 percent. On 
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many days during April and May our staff was handling over 1,000 inquiries a 
day, some days as many as 2,000. 

In March, in the face of the increased volume of mail inquiries, Prescott and 
I began predicting a 7 percent to 10 percent increase in tourist dollar business 
in this State this year. We know now that it will be at least 10 percent. We 
started with an estimated $300 million tourist business last year, which will go 
well over $330 million this year. The original $300 million means $12 million in 
tax revenues (sales and gasoline taxes) to the State. The additional $30 million 
plus should add well over another million in taxes this year—perhaps much 
more than that by the time we allow for the banker’s rule of thumb that a dollar 
spent in any community turns over from 7 to 15 times before it reaches the bank. 

Several significant aspects of the above tourist increase in this State this 
year should be noted: 

(1) We are bucking a trend. While Washington’s overall tourist travel has 
increased approximately 30 percent (according to present preliminary estimates) 
this year, tourist travel in the Nation as a whole may be down as much as 10 
percent. Registrations at Rainier National Park and Olympic National Park, 
at our State parks, at Coulee Dam and at our three department-operated tourist 
information centers (Vancouver, Spokane, and Bellingham) are up sharply. 
On the other hand, Yellowstone and other national parks including Great 
Smokies (the most visited of all national parks) are down. 

(2) While we have more travelers, the individual traveler is spending less. 
It will be late fall before final determinations can be made, but at the moment 
it looks like a 30 percent increase in travel in Washington State this year, but a 
10 percent increase in actual travel expenditures. The reason lies in the sharp 
increase in tourists who bring their own camping equipment. Motels and hotels 
in the State, with few exceptions, have not been overtaxed. Meantime, public 
campsites, up and down the coast in Oregon and California as well as in Wash- 
ington, have been turning away guests nightly. 

It is too early to know whether or not the Pacific Northwest travel increase 
this year is a temporary phenomena or whether the growth will continue next 
year. We must allow, in our calculations, for the possibility that this reces- 
sion summer has created a sudden increase in the camper-traveler, who does his 
vacation on a low expenditure basis. 

Meantime, we have had some real assists. British Columbia has done a 
splendid job in promoting its centennial this year, and we know that Washing- 
ton got a piece of most U.S. visitors who went to British Columbia this year. 
Next year we know we are going to get an assist from the Oregon centennial, 
and our promotion efforts must include a sales pitch to get people to come 
through Washington in the course of an Oregon visit. The advent of Alaska 
as a State will increase our share of Alaska-bound travel. And in 1961, our 
own Century 21-Age of Science—Pan-Pacific Exposition will be a travel boon to 
the entire region. 

The new Federal highway program has played and will continue to play an 
increasingly important part in making Northwest vacations more accessible to 
folks all over the country. While California furnishes by far the most of our 
out-of-State tourists, with Oregon and Canada not far behind, this year has seen 
a sharp increase in travel from the Midwest, particularly the Chicago area, and 
from the east coast. We know now that we can afford next year to increase our 
tourist promotion efforts in these latter two areas, through appearance at travel 
shows and through national advertising. 

Above all we have had an assist from local communities in the State of Wash- 
ington. For example, Ilwaco, Westport, LaPush, and Neah Bay have increased 
their deep sea fishing promotion; the Caribou Trail is becoming better known; 
the Olympics and Rainier more accessible with the advent, respectively, of the 
new Hurricane Ridge and Stevens Canyon roads. 

Some substantial needs still remain, however. We need one or two high-class 
nationally known resorts in this State, comparable to Sun Valley or the Rocke- 
feller developments in the Grand Tetons of Wyoming. We need more campsites, 
an expansion of our State parks system, and more attractive, well-located trailer 
campsites. The latter business now sees 300,000 trailers on the road each year. 
This category of travel is important, for the trailer traveler often has the whole 
Summer to enjoy and can be induced to spend 2 to 3 months, not just a few 
days, in the State of Washington. 

Also encouraging is the measurable success of our efforts to promote Wash- 
ington as a good place for citizens of Washington to spend their vacations. In 
an effort to attract tourist dollars into this State from other States we cannot 
Overlook the fact that Washingtonians also take tourist dollars out of the State. 
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In-State registrations at Rainier, Olympic, and the State parks show a greater 
use of Washington facilities by Washington residents. The Outdoor Advertising 
Association has cooperated with the department of commerce and economic 
development in making attractive well-placed billboards available without cost 
for this effort. Newspapers throughout the State have featured travel articles 
on in-State attractions. We benefit both from what we bring in from out of 
State and what we keep in the State. That $35 a day the average traveling 
family of four spends is just as good for business when it comes from a native 
Washingtonian as when it comes from a guest from Illinois. 

The department will ask the legislature, in the coming session, for funds to 
make a thorough and definitive study of our tourist business. With the State 
and community agencies putting over half a million dollars a year into tourist 
promotion we need to know more about where our tourist dollar comes from 
and where it goes. This is a straight out business proposition. 

The department will also ask the legislature for funds to continue and in- 
crease our tourist promotion programs in the coming biennium. The success 
of our programs this year suggests the justification for continuation of our 
efforts. 

While we derive some satisfaction from our $300 million-plus tourist business 
each year (fourth largest income producer in the State after defense, lumber, 
and agriculture) we should not lose sight of the following two basic facts: 

1. Without undue modesty, we can honestly say that no State in the Union 
has more to offer the vacation seeker than the State of Washington. We also 
know that geographical location of our State means that most people in this 
country have never been here but want to come. 

2. In light of the above, and with the known fact that tourist and travel 
business in the United States varies between $15 billion and $24 billion each 
year, our $300 to $330 million take each year is still modest, and much below 
what we can do in making the travel business a much greater industry in this 
State than it now is. 


[Conservation News, Aug. 15, 1958] 
ENGINEER LAKES PROVE POPULAR AS RECREATIONAL SITES 


The continually increasing use of outdoor resources for recreations such as 
hunting, fishing, boating, swimming, water skiing, etc., is reflected in visitation 
figures for 1957 as released by the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers. 

Attendance in 1957 reached an all-time high of 84,704,800, an increase of 19.7 
percent over the 1956 total of 70,800,000. In 1951, visitation was only 21,020,000. 
Some new facilities, of course, have been created since 1951 to account for at 
least part of the increase in visitation. 

The corps now has 126 civil works projects open to public recreational use. 
These projects contain 3,085 access points; 1,346 boat-launching ramps; 1,247 
boat landings; 1,025 picnic areas; 616 campgrounds; and 220 organized camps. 

Reservoir projects having attendance in excess of 1 million during 1957: 


1. Lake Texoma (Denison Dam), Texas and Oklahoma____________ 8, 037, 500 
I se heerereeiaececrermahines 3, 998, 400 
3. Mississippi River pools in Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois, 
I ar ce a ana alent cain banmeeiaibines pirates 3, 607, 700 
Seen eR RUA INT’ SROUNIE WRU OUR i ofan eric ee ee irene 3, 305, 000 
I ala aN Ns aa een lthgs senor deenariifuamepdatroepinudieerees 3, 031, 000 
6. Lake Cumberland (Wolf Creek Dam), Ky_-----------------_-_- 2, 593, 600 
are a I TR ER Nn teeter nes 2, 593, 500 
en ie RS a ee 2, 437, 000 
Neen a as eenstn adi fubignoes Semerpemcbeinciis anni ane 2, 214, 000 
Zi: er, EES AEOOOT VOU, (ORIG. nk on cen einnece name ns 2, 129, 700 
Be a ee I ed i is ee ee pesinmiremeimnns 2, 024, 000 
12. Lewisville (Garza-Little Elm Reservoir), Tex_...__.____________ 2, 013, 000 
pe SR ee a a 1, 972, 000 
a ir, EE I Te a eae emenres 1, 765, 000 
15. Blakely Mountain (Lake Ouachita), Ark_._____________________ 1, 750, 800 
Spar rn I a ce 1, 613, 700 
17. Headwaters Reservoirs, Mississippi River, Minn_........_-_-__ 1, 547, 000 


Ss > a eines commerce 1, 536, 900 
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wn Denteouk Rovervois; Tekts 22! 2. Ree ee se 1, 410, 000 
ee MAGS OUI ON i cin ss co ie iti ape 1, 366, 000 
‘21. West Fork of Mill Creek Reservoir, Ohio___.__-__-__-_----__-__ 1, 256, 200 
a, OD, TROMOE VOR, DOT nc ccccceescyeensnarpidonenismtidinglincdn nie gee ee ea 1, 228, 000 
a SORGEr Enter EEOGGE VOLT: etre eee ee oe eee Sennen 1, 204, 300 
ee Se ee OCR S COME ee ee eS 1, 134, 100 
ene CERI ECORGE TORE, ee ee eee etter Scaled alot 1, 102, 000 


[Oregon Journal, Sept. 24, 1958] 
Tourists Bic OREGON AID 


Sa.em, September 24.—Tourists visiting in Oregon during the 1958 travel year 
spent more than $150 million, a record amount. 

Travel industry income figures were released today by Frank Jenkins, presi- 
dent, Southern Oregon Newspapers, who Friday at Portland was elected chair- 
man of the advisory committee to the travel information division of the Oregon 
State Highway Department. 

Jenkins said Oregon residents vacationing within the State added nearly as 
much more to the tourist business income to give the visitor industry a value of 
almost $300 million. 

The new chairman succeeds Reedsport publisher, William M. Tugman, who will 
remain on the advisory group. 


[The Oregonian, Sept. 21, 1958] 


OreGon Tourist TRADE SEES INCREASE IN 1958 ComMPARED TO HEAVY SLUMP IN 
NATIONAL TRAVEL 


Oregon’s tourist travel, contrary to the national trend, showed a “gratifying” 
increase this year, and the State’s centennial celebration next year should swell 
tourist trade by at least 29 percent, the advisory committee of the State highway 
department travel information division heard Friday. 

Travel committee members, meeting in Portland, learned that not only did 
more vacationers visit Oregon during this year’s vacation season than last year, 
but they spent more money per capita. 

The average expenditure per person this year increased to $6.16, compared 
with $5.20 last year, the directors said, and totaled approximately $150 million. 
The report was presented by Carl Jordan, director of the travel information 
division of the State highway department. 

Frank Jenkins, Klamath Falls publisher, was elected advisory committee 
chairman, succeeding William M. Tugman, Reedsport. 

Jordan’s report said that into September, Crater Lake National Park regis- 
tered 8,979 more visitors than in 1957, an increase of 3.2 percent. The Oregon 
Caves during the same period chalked up 7,735 more tourists, a gain of 12.5 
percent. 

And for the first time since 1952, the Astoria-Megler Ferry registered a gain in 
passengers—1.8 percent in July and 4.7 percent in August. 

Meanwhile, the report said, national parks, monuments, historical areas, and 
other national tourist attractions were recording a 5 percent decline and the 
National Capital Park System suffered a 28 percent drop. Yellowstone National 
Park reported a 10.2 percent decrease in visitors this year. 

Weather was the deciding factor, not the economic slump, the report said. 
While the Pacific Northwest enjoyed good weather, much of the rest of the 
country was plagued by wet, cold, disagreeable weather which effectively de- 
pressed tourist travel. 

Oregon’s tourist information was gathered by interviewing outbound visitors 
at 17 checking stations adjacent to ports of entry. The interviewing was con- 
a by employees of the State highway department’s traffic engineering 

sion. 

More than 1,800,000 foreign cars came to Oregon this year, carried an average 
of 3.2 persons each, and remained an average of almost 4 days. Car-borne tour- 
ists spent more than $135 million and those traveling by train, bus, and airplane 
spent another $15 million. 
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MAPS BOOST AUTHORIZED 


Some 43 percent came from California, 23 percent from Washington, and 5 
percent from Idaho and Canada. 

The increased travel in Oregon prompted the travel division to boost the vol- 
ume of informative vacation maps and pamphlets distributed this year. More 
than 750,000 copies of these were distributed through the mail, over the counter, 
and at travel and sports shows, and by chambers of commerce, area associations, 
resorts, motels, hotels, and other places. 

The division staffed exhibits at eight travel, sports, and automobile shows in 
the West and Midwest, shows attended by more than a million persons. In addi- 
tion, advertising was carried in several publications and hundreds of inches of 
space in news columns was devoted to Oregon attractions by travel editors of 
west and midwest newspapers; and 204 bookings of the 6 Oregon vacation films 
were recorded. 

Mr. Hacenstern. Thank you very much. 

Senator Nevsercer. Thank you very much also. Are there any 
questions, Senator Dworshak ? 

Senator DworsHax. One question. I understand Mr. Hagenstein 
has had extensive experience in multiple use of our national forests 
through his management of his organization. It seems to me that 
there is some conflict or confusion arising from the fact that in setting 
aside a wilderness area for the exclusive use of a privileged few—I 
say privileged only because I mean those who are primarily concerned 
in the use of these resources for a single purpose—don’t you think 
that that would circumvent and validate to a large extent the multiple 
purpose concept and utilization of our forest resources ? 

Mr. Hacensrern. Senator Dworshak, it seems to me, as a profes- 
sional forester, that with the rising population of our country that 
our problem is going to be to provide products and jobs for them, and 
it means that we are going to have to practice a lot more multiple use 
on all our lands than we have in the past. And in case of Federal 
lands in the Western States, it is more important than ever because, 
as everyone in this audience knows, Uncle Sam controls 53.4 percent 
of all our land. In your own State of Idaho I believe that the per- 
centage is 67 percent. Federal policy absolutely controls the future 
economy of your State, as it does this one, where the Government also 
owns more than half. Multiple use, without question, is the answer. 

Now when I say that, I don’t mean to say, and I so say in my state- 
ment, Mr. Chairman, that there isn’t a place for wilderness, because 
I sincerely believe that there is. It is a question in the ultimate, How 
much of it can our rising population and the need for an expanded 
economy stand ? 

Senator Neusercer. You have quoted Pinchot a great deal, the il- 
lustrious Gifford Pinchot, in your statement and I notice that the 
many effective quotations are cited by you in your statement. You 
are always very thorough in your research. 

When Pinchot himself proposed the forest reserves back in the 
early days of the 20th century, what was the position of the western 

timber industry on that proposal in general? 

Mr. Hacenstern. Well, the history is a little bit clouded on that, 
Senator, but I think that not only the timber industry but I think the 
people of the West generally at one time were somewhat opposed to 
the establishment of the national forest, but today you and I, of course, 
were both born after Gifford Pinchot was no longer spearheading the 
conservation movement as Chief of the Forest Service, because he was 
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out in 1910. I think that is before your birth date; it is certainly 
before mine. 

Senator Nevpercer. Correct. But what I mean is isn’t it true, be- 
cause I have recently been reviewing this past week Pinchot’s auto- 
biography, “Breaking New Ground,” it is a fact, is it not, that most 
of the western forest products industry opposed the proposal of Gif- 
ford Pinchot and Theodore Roosevelt to set aside the forest reserve 
as was contained in the bill which Theodore Roosevelt signed on 
March 4, 1907? Isn’t that a true statement ? 

Mr. HacensteErn. No, it isn’t entirely true, Senator. You're trying 
to put a few words in my mouth, I’m afraid. If you would amend 
that question to say, Weren’t the people of the West generally op- 
posed? My answer would be “Yes,” but to single out one segment of 
the West, namely the industry which is the eee industry of this 
State and the industry by which I have been employed all my life, I 
don’t think is entirely fair. 

Senator Neusercer. Well, let’s even accept your statement. I don’t 
accept it as fact, but let’s grant it theoretically. Don’t you think those 
who did oppose Pinchot’s proposal in 1907 for forest reserves were 
mistaken ? 

Mr. Hacensretn. Looking back on it, I would agree with you that 
they were. Certainly the national forest system that has come about 
as a result of Gifford Pinchot’s inspired leadership, and, as you know, 
he was the founder of the profession of which I am a member and I 
had the pleasure of talking with Mr. Pinchot on two occasions; we 
didn’t agree fully on some things, just as you and I don’t always agree, 
but we agreed in one thing, and that is that land must be managed for 
the benefit of our economy and that is what I think that my use of 
Gifford Pinchot as my witness in opposing S. 4028 as special interest 
legislation which would give away the future of the economy of a lot 
of these youngsters in this room who don’t have to work yet because 
they are being supported by and large by their parents, but who one 
day will have to take their places in society and earn a living just as 
you and I do, and the basic income for their living, as for all other 
people throughout the world, comes from the land. 

1is is a deep-seated philosophical thing we can get into here, and, 
as I say, I am sorry we don’t have a lot of time to adequately discuss 
it, because the responsibility of the future of people that aren’t even 
born yet in these States where Federal lands are the keystone to our 
economy depends upon what you gentlemen in this committee do with 
reference to this legislation. It is a serious step. 

Senator Nreusercer. Are there any other questions of Mr. Hagen- 
stein? Thank you very much, Mr. Hagenstein. 

Mr. Hacenstern. May I say one more word, Mr. Chairman? Inas- 
much as we were one of the organizations which requested western 
hearings, we want to express our appreciation to the committee for 
scheduling the four that you have on the docket. Thank you very 
much, gentlemen. 

Senator Neugercer. Special gratitude, of course, should go to Sena- 
tor Murray, the chairman of the committee, who arranged these hear- 
ings. 

Inasmuch as some newspaper material was placed in the record, I 
think the record should contain a column from the Oregon Statesman, 
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of Salem, Oreg., of November 4, 1958, written by one of our State’s 
most distinguished citizens, ex-Gov. Charles A. Sprague, and I am: 
presenting that to appear in the hearing record. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


[Oregon Statesman, Salem, Oreg. Nov. 4, 1958] 
It SEEMS TO ME 
By Charles A. Sprague 


At the last session of Congress a bill was introduced (S. 1176) to establish a 
national wilderness preservation system covering wild areas in lands owned or 
controlled by the U.S. Government. It was introduced by Senator Humphrey, 
the two Oregon Senators, and nine others. Hearings on the bill were held June 
19-20. Asa result of objections raised at the hearings the bill was revised, and 
fresh hearings were ordered to be held during the congressional recess. The 
first of these will be held at Bend on Thursday of this week, with Senator Neu- 
berger presiding. Other hearings are scheduled for San Francisco, November 10; 
Salt Lake City, November 12; and Albuquerque, November 14. 

The bill represents the determined effort of conservationists to “nail down” 
for present and future generations “the benefits of an enduring resource of 
wilderness.” ‘The preservation of wilderness areas is declared desirable “for the 
health, welfare, knowledge, and happiness” of the people. The bill identifies as 
wilderness ‘an area where the earth and its community of life are untrammeled 
by man, where man himself is a visitor who doés not remain.” 

Already, by administrative action, Forest Service has set aside primitive, wild- 
erness, and wild areas. We have several in this State, around Mount Jefferson 
and the Three Sisters, for example. They are protected from commercial exploi- 
tation. The total embraces 14,395,971 acres. Under the law these areas would 
be brought under the system, but the Forest Service would have 10 years in 
which to study and reclassify and determine boundaries of the areas, under 
appropriate provisions of the law. Also included would be all national parks 
and monuments with an area of over 5,000 acres. 

Provision in the bill is made for additions, modifications, and eliminations 
after the system is set up. Such alterations could be made only after a public 
hearing, if one is asked for. The department in authority would report the 
proposed change to the Congress. The order would be effective after Congress 
had 120 days to study the proposal, and if it adopted a resolution opposing the 
change, it would not be made. 

A council would be created consisting of Secretaries of Interior, Agriculture, 
and Smithsonian Institution, and three citizen members, known to be informed 
about and interested in wilderness preservation. 

The June hearings brought support for the bill from many conservation groups. 
It brought opposition from spokesmen for stock raising, forest industries, and 
mining interests. Indians also objected to including Indian lands, and it is 
reported the bill will require consent of tribal councils before Indian lands could 
be embraced in the system. Objectors urge “multiple use” of these public land 
resources. The lines are sure to be drawn again at the Bend hearing. The 
Oregon Cattlemen’s Association last week went on record against the bill. 

Clearly the measure is one which calls for very careful study. We shall need 
the wilderness in centuries ahead, but we shall also have economic needs, too. 
A national commission to study recreational resources has been set up, Perhaps 
its report should be received before any final action is taken on setting up this 
wilderness preservation system. 


Senator Neupercer. Our next witness, one whom we are ve 
pleased to have, is Mr. Ray Baker, from McKenzie High School youth 
chapter of the Izaak Walton League. It is my understanding that 
these students and their instructors must return to their school by 
noon, so, Ray, we will be glad to put you on this morning. 
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STATEMENT OF RAY A. BAKER, PRESIDENT, McKENZIE, HIGH 
SCHOOL CHAPTER OF THE IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


Mr. Baker. Mr. Chairman, my name is Ray Baker; I’m president 
of the McKenzie High School chapter of the Izaak Walton League 
of America. My address is Blue River, Oreg. I am representing the 
McKenzie High School chapter of the Izaak Walton League of Amer- 
ica, and this is the first youth chapter of the Izaak Walton League of 
America in the United States. 

We in the McKenzie High School chapter heartily agree with the 
position taken by the Izaak Walton League of America regarding 
the wilderness bill, namely, formal recognition and approval by Con- 
gress of wilderness preservation. 

In our own chapter on the McKenzie River, we are particularly 
concerned with the bill as it affects the Three Sisters Wilderness Area. 
We are vitally concerned in seeing that the area is not subjected to ex- 
ploitation by any selfish interests or groups. 

Living in an area that is primarily a logging community, we are 
able to see at firsthand the effect and changes brought about by ex- 
tensive logging in a large area that was recently virgin forest. 

Our chapter members are vitally interested in seeing this and other 
wilderness areas preserved for wild life, recreation, and other activ- 
ities compatible with the purposes for which they were created. We 
have a special interest in the Three Sisters Wilderness Area, which 
we all know well. At the same time, we are aware that many people 
in other localities have a like interest in preserving the wilderness re- 
sources of their communities for the future, and, in a broad sense, our 
members wish to contribute to that effort. 

McKenzie High School chapter of the Izaak Walton League of 
America supports S. 4028. Thank you. 

Senator Neupercer. Thank you very much, Ray. I want to say 
this for the record: that we are all very grateful to the faculty and 
the staff and the principal and the others of Bend High School who 
have cooperated with us in making available this very outstanding 
high school building and its facilities for this hearing, and I think the 
record should show the gratitude of Senator Dworshak and myself 
for this service, and I think it is particularly appropriate that a school 
building be used for our hearing today, and we want to thank Mrs. 
Burgess for her offer, too. 

Our next witness is Mr. V. W. Mallory, director of the Northwest 
League of Sportsmen. 


STATEMENT OF V. W. MALLORY, DIRECTOR, NORTHWEST LEAGUE 
OF SPORTSMEN 


Mr. Matiory. Senator Neuberger and your distinguished staff, I 
find myself a little like the man from Idaho; I didn’t know until yes- 
terday that you were holding hearings in Washington at a later date 
and I have had to revise this thing. It will sound rather choppy. As 
I understand, we are limited to 5 minutes. 
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Senator Neusercer. Correct. 

Mr. Mauiory. The Northwest League of Sportsmen have asked me 
to commend your committee for wanting to protect the beautiful lim- 
ited, wild, and wilderness areas in the United States, created by God, 
for the enjoyment of all mankind. 

I believe it also would be nice if I told you the sportsmen in the 
Pacific Northwest believe in and appreciate these already classified 
areas and their management. 

I will confine this report to the State of Washington, and rightly I 
should, because we are more familiar with the multiple use of our 
natural resources, and their effects on our State’s economy. 

It is in the general public interest that two of the major industries of 
Washington, timber and recreation, each admit and recognize the pres- 
ent and future relative importance and value of the other. 

The management of all our resources must remain at the local level, 
because there, and there only, will the laws of supply and demand be 
known. 

The recreation business in our State, and when I say “recreation” 
IT mean to include hunting, fishing, skiing, and the tourist business in 
general, has shown a steady growth and an increased demand, with 
every indication pointing to a more rapid increase. Each morning in 
Washington when we sit down to our morning breakfast tables, 1,500 
strangers sit down with us. They are not going home; they have 3.7 
children with them. It is the first time for many of these new future 
citizens to gaze on so many green trees, snow-capped mountain peaks, 
and so much clean water. They want to buy a home; they want to 
buy a fish pole; they want to send their children to our public schools. 

This new stranger in our midst must have a job opportunity in the 
form of a pay check to purchase his licenses now needed for nearly 
S our outdoor recreation, and certainly for the sustenance of his 

amily. 

It ‘ at this point I would call your attention to Senate bill 4028. 
This proposed legislation could possibly give authority to persons 
whose knowledge, judgment, and sincerity might not coincide with the 
wishes of the majority of our citizenry in Washington. To lock up 
forever any part of an area where the usage would not be for the great- 
est good for the greatest number of persons for all time, would cause a 
terrific setback to our already burdened school expansion program. It 
would also be a factor in lessening the acreage now in use, and badly 
needed for the recreation industry, by excluding places to hunt and fish. 

The two industries I have mentioned to you are the largest in Wash- 
ington, and I will say here and now they are the lifeblood of our 
State. To lock up the actual beauty in a wilderness area would please 
all the people. To lock up more than the beauty would not be multiple 
use. Wecan have both the beauty and the resource. 

We must not obstruct the special use programs already authorized 
by Congress on national parks, monuments, and game ranges. 

The revenue from these two largest industries could be lost for- 
ever, or drastically reduced. We are happy to report to this com- 
mittee our forest and recreation industries have been greatly enhanced 
by good, sound forest management. 

Too many people are laboring under the delusion that our timber 
resources are harvested by the same old methods used 50 years ago. 
They simply do not know of our present day modern operations. 
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We believe the proposal for the Glacier Peak Wilderness Area 
located in the Mount Baker and Wenatchee National Forest is un- 
timely. The National Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Com- 
mission wil] make its complete report, and recommend to the Congress 
how much and where is this wilderness, before 1961. 

It is a sincere desire that this review commission will allow the 
sportsmen in the northwest to suggest to them other locations where 
this type of wilderness could be located, without a serious moneta 
cance to our economy, but rather an increase in our tourist an 
recreation tax dollars. 

The suggested boundaries for the proposed Glacier Peak Wilderness 
Area would prohibit the new north cross State highway, for which 
Federal forest road funds in the amount of $900,000 have already been 
approved by the State highway commission. The loss of this highway 

ele the towns and communities on the east side of the Cascade 
fountains 7 hours from Puget Sound playgrounds, instead of 2144 
hours’ time. This type of management would not be of benefit to 
the communities of the west side of the Cascades. 

History will prove in our State that normal economic industrial de- 
velopment has passed through cycles of great acceleration approxi- 
mately every 7 years, and it is a certainty that we are entering one of 
these cycles today. 

This orderly expansion requires experienced leadership, and in con- 
clusion we believe the existing administrative laws are sufficient to 
handle our problems here in Washington and the economic welfare of 
individuals and communities will best be served without Senate bill 
4028. 

Assuring you our Washington congressional delegation will have 
ringside seats to the greatest corporate, industrial and recreational 
evolution ever witnessed on the Pacific coast, and reassuring your 
committee the things we will do best in the future, we will do together. 
Thank you. 

Senator Neupercer. Thank you, Mr. Mallory. Are there any ques- 
tions, Senator Dworshak? I would like to ask you a question if I 
may. 

How many members are there in your organization ? 

Mr. Mauuory. In the Northwest League of Sportsmen there are 
some 42 clubs, and I think it would be nice, Senator Neuberger, if I 
peed down their location, It is that territory north of the King 

‘ounty line in Washington, extending north to the Canadian border, 
including the San Juan Islands. 

Senator Neusercer. Now, do they pay dues in your organization? 

Mr. Mattory. They are dues paying members. 

Senator Neusercer. How much are the individual dues per year? 

Mr. Matvory. $5 per year. 

Senator Neusercer. How many members are there? 

Mr. Matwory. I do not know. That would have to be a guess. 

Senator Neupercer. Well now, if you collect $5 dues per year: 





Mr. Matiory. From each club; that is from each club 42 clubs. 
Senator Neusercer. Each club pays $5 per year? 
Mr. Matyory. We only meet four times annually and the dues are 
— club per year. 
Senator Neupercer. So the income of your organization is around 
$200 a year, something like that ? 
36332—59—pt. 2——7 
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Mr. Matuory. Yes. That will be reduced in 1959 on account of 
we have now some 11 or 12 more clubs and the annual dues will be 
reduced to $3, to cover nothing—it is a nonprofit organization—to 
cover nothing except paper and stenographic work. 

Senator Neupercer. Now, the clubs that belong to your organ- 
ization, are they known as the Northwest League of Sportsmen? 
What are their titles? 

Mr. Mauiory. Right, Northwest League of Sportsmen. They are 
clubs that have originated in the communities in which they exist. 
For instance, in the town I live in, the little town on Stevens Pass, 
Index, Monroe Sportsmen’s Club, the Everett Sportsmen’s Club. 
They are clubs organized in the communities in which they exist, 
banded together as one organization to solve problems of mutual 
interest. 

Senator Nevusercer. But you don’t know how many individual 
members these clubs represent ? 

Mr. Matiory. I donot. Senator Neuberger, I would have to guess. 
I would say 3,500. 

Senator Neusercer. I see. 

Mr. Mattory. It is our desire—if I would have only known that 
you were going to appear in oe sooner, I wouldn’t have been 
here today ; I would have waited. And we hope that we may be per- 
mitted to extend further presentations at that time to your committee. 

Senator Neusercer. Of course we are glad to get any testimony at 
all, because we want opinions at the grass roots, and whether it is 
submitted here or in Washington, we are glad to have it. 

Mr. Mauxory. Thank you. 

Senator Neuspercer. Thank you, Mr. Mallory. The next witness is 
Mr. Virlis L. Fischer, chairman of the conservation committee of 
the Oregon Audubon Society. 


STATEMENT OF VIRLIS L. FISCHER, CHAIRMAN, CONSERVATION 
COMMITTEE, OREGON AUDUBON SOCIETY 


Mr. Fiscuer. Mr. Chairman, I am not representing the Oregon 
Audubon Society today in this statement. Does that make any dif- 
ference? Are you accepting statements from individuals? 

Senator Neupercer. Delighted to have a statement from an indi- 
vidual. The agenda presented to me said you were representing the 
Audubon Society of Oregon, but I would be glad to have that cor- 
rected by you if that is not the case. 

Mr. Fiscuer. Martha A. Platt is representing the Audubon 
Society. 

1 Nevsercer. We will be glad to hear from Mrs. Platt later 
on. 
Mr. Fiscuer. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, I am in the rather unusual 

osition of being an advocate of wilderness preservation, yet who has 
had some reservations about the wilderness bill. My first objection 
is that it is too all-inclusive. I have never thought that Indian reser- 
vations, wildlife refuges, or national parks should be included. 

The Indian reservations are not public lands, and their inclusion, 
even though on a consent basis, tends to dilute the issue. 

The purpose of the Federal wildlife refuge system is not the preser- 
vation of wilderness. These areas were established for the protection 
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and production of wildlife for the ultimate benefit of man. These 
are managed lands, whose tools of management include the regula- 
tion of water levels, the improvement of springs and waterholes, the 
impoundment of water, the growing of plant crops, sometimes the 
eradication of undesirable plant species in favor of better forage and 
browse. Under intensive management it is often possible to greatly 
increase wildlife production. The whole concept of the refuge 

stem is one of management and manipulation, and I fail to see how 
this program would be benefited by compulsory wilderness 
preservation. 

Regarding the inclusion of the national park system in the wilder- 
ness bill, I ‘belong to that school of thought that is very well satis- 
fied, indeed, with the way the national parks are being run now. 
Under the National Park Act of 1916, as amended, the National 
Park Service is required to make the parks available for the enjoy- 
ment of the American people, yet at the same time preserve them 
for future generations. As between use and preservation there is of 
necessity a certain compromise. In my opinion the Park Service has 
done a remarkable job of meeting this compromise, by making the 
parks accessible yet at the same time preserving large areas of back 
country as wilderness. I have every confidence in its ability to con- 
tinue to do so, for a more dedicated group of people is nonexistent. 
I believe the present law covering the national parks is adequate, and 
that no purpose would be served by including the national park 
system in the wilderness bill other than to hamstring its management. 
I further believe, and it has been rather well demonstrated, that pub- 
lic opinion is powerful enough to protect the parks in time of emer- 
gency from the vagaries of an undependable Secretary. It is even 

for public opinion to so assert itself on occasion. 

This would leave only the wilderness system of the U.S. Forest 
Service in the wilderness bill. These areas, and only these areas, 
which are presently under administrative decree, should receive con- 
sideration the Con ess for the type of protection under discus- 
sion—provided it can be demonstrated that the advantages of such 
legislation outweigh some loss of flexibility of management. 

t is my understanding that one of the reasons for including Indian 
reservations, wildlife refuges, and national parks in this bill was 
because the Bureau of the Budget felt that otherwise it was discrim- 
inatory legislation aimed at a single public agency. I can appreciate 
this factor, but when the various types of land use are analyzed only 
the Forest Service wilderness system can be reconciled with the wil- 
derness bill. 

Actually, the outdoor clubs promoting this bill are not very con- 
sistent. They passed a resolution approving the Dana report and 
asking for the research recommended by it, and at the same conven- 
tion passed a resolution asking for immediate passage of the wilder- 
ness bill. The two do not go together. 

The Dana report is the most profound document in the field of 
forest recreation ever to appear in the history of this Nation. It 
is fundamental and basic. The research it calls for would seek the 
answers to a host of problems and questions in forest recreation, in- 
cluding wilderness use. In a nation facing a steady diet of contro- 
versy over conflicting uses, such as ours, these answers become imper- 
ative. Therefore, the Dana research is the crying need of the hour, 
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not the wilderness bill. In this light the wilderness bill is like put- 
ting the cart before the horse. t’s have the research first, and 
any needed legislation afterward. 

n the meantime, the wilderness is not likely to disappear, because 
the Forest Service is doing an excellent and thoroughly commendable 
job of preserving it. Anyone who doesn’t think so ke better go take 
another look. 

Thank you. 

Senator Nevsercer. Thank you, Mr. Fischer. Any questions, Sen- 
ator Dworshak? Thank you very much, Mr. Fischer. 

The next witness is Mrs. Neil Haig, of the Audubon Society of 
Seattle. I hope this time I am correct about your representing the 
Audubon Society, Mrs. Haig. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. NEIL HAIG, SEATTLE AUDUBON SOCIETY 


Mrs, Hare. I am. Also representing myself; is that permissible? 

eosin Nevsercer. That is not only permissible, but that is as- 
sumed. 

Mrs, Hata. I am Mrs. Neil Haig, 2216 Federal Avenue, Seattle 2, 
Wash., and conservation chairman and trustee of the Seattle Audu- 
bon Society. 

Before Casale my short statement I would like to say I understand 
the wilderness preservation bill is preserving those areas that have 
already been set aside as wilderness and their future management 
could be taken care of in a different manner than has been in the past. 

The Audubon statement, a resolution, just a short resolution: 

The Seattle Audubon Society assembled in meeting on October 16, 1958, re- 
iterates its support of the revised Wilderness Preservation System Act (8S. 4028 
and H.R. 13013) * * * and requests its reintroduction and passage in the 86th 
Congress. 

My own statement: Mr. Chairman and Senator Dworshak, pardon 
me for not addressing you first. I would like to personally testify 
in favor of the Wilderness Preservation Act known as S. 4028 and 
H.R. 13013. Sinee 1913, when I joined my first conservation organi- 
zation in San Francisco, Calif. (the Mount Tamalpais Conservation 
Club), I have observed through the years the impact of commercialism 
and the growth of populations on all public lands—city, county, State, 
and Nation. Thousands of acres of potential public-use lands have 
succumbed to the pressure of the developer and the power shovel, 
leaving no desirable recreational areas for growing population centers. 
Lack of foresight on the part of public asks und even the people 
themselves who would benefit, have failed in their obligations to 
preserve sufficient land for park and recreational use. 

Realization of this situation with reference to our Federal lands 
resulted in the establishment of our National Park and Forest Services. 
Today the growing demands of the public for recreational areas and 
the pressure of commercialism upon our protected regions poses dif- 
ficult decisions. In particular this relates to our wilderness desig- 
nations in the Forest Service proposals. With only approximately 
2.5 percent of the total land area in the United States classified as 
primitive, wilderness, wild, and roadless, it becomes imperative that 
we establish a policy for their protection before it is too late. The 
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people of this Nation are entitled to at least this small portion of 
their heritage as God gave it to us. 

These classified areas, 8 percent of the total forest regions, are 
one of the multiple uses of the whole land-management plan, leaving 
92 percent for some eight other uses such as logging, mining, grazing, 
recreation, hydroelectric development, etc. The 8 percent wilderness 
includes several uses, such as watershed protection, recreation, fishing, 
hunting, and scientific research. These unspoiled remnants of our 
land are not set aside for the few but for the enjoyment of many, 
as they meet a very definite need in our civilization. 

The revised wilderness bill should meet the desires and wishes of 
all concerned. Since the proposal to establish a wilderness system 

olicy was first discussed a few years ago, resulting in the present 
ill after conferences, public hearin aan have taken place, it 
would seem that all objections have been reconciled. Jurisdictional 
rights still remain in the Departments of Interior and Agriculture 
with relation to designations and the determination of wilderness 
standards. Additions or deletions of established areas would, how- 
ever, be decided by Congress representing all the people. Existin 
private rights are safeguarded and wilderness preservation is nasured 
against exploitation. The National Wilderness Preservation Council, 
with its factfinding informational and advisory duties, would have 
no administrative authority over any area of land. The Council, 
however, would be an invaluable source of information in serving 
the public. 

ithout further comment on any of the detailed phases of this very 

important bill which would do three things: (1) establish a wilder- 
ness preservation policy ; (2) place in Congress the final decisions; and 
(8) give the public information, advice, and facts through a council 
established for that purpose, I would respectfully ask that S. 4028, 
a bipartisan measure, be introduced as early as possible in the 86th Con- 
gress for passage, 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you very much, Mrs. Haig. Any ques- 
tions, Senator ? 

I want to say that I always think it is a fine thing when a citizen rep- 
resents himself or herself. I think that is in the best American tradi- 
tion and I want everybody here to know that they don’t need to repre- 
sent an organization and that if anybody wants to represent himself 
or herself, they have just as much right to testify as somebody who 
represents an organization with tens of thousands of members. 

Our next witness is Mr. Paul Gerhardt, of the Trails Club of Ore- 
gon. Mr. Gerhardt. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL GERHARDT, REPRESENTING THE TRAILS 
CLUB OF OREGON 


Mr. Geruarpr. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am Paul 
Gerhardt, 520 Southwest Yamhill Street, Portland, Oreg., represent- 
ing the Trails Club of Oregon, which is a hiking and camping organ- 
ization centered in Portland. Consequently, tom confine my re- 
marks as they affect the national forests, although we recognize the 
importance of this bill. 

Ithough recognizing the importance of this bill on our national 
parks and other Federal lands, we feel that the strongest case for this 
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bill lies in the aura of the national forests which were initially insti- 
tuted not for recreation but for timber and water management. 

At present, wilderness in the national forests is founded purely upon 
administrative regulation. These regulations appearing in Code of 
Federal Regulations define wilderness and wild areas, describe the 
method for their designation, and prescribe an outline for the use and 
protection of these areas. 

In this country, all administrative regulations must be supported by 
legislation enacted by Congress. The rulemaking power of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture as relates to the national forests is found in title 
16, United States Code, section 551. This authorizes the Secretary of 
Agriculture to make such rules and regulations and establish such 
service as will insure the objects of such reservations. 

For that we must look to another section of the United States Code, 
section 475 of title 16, which states that national forest lands— 


shall be as far as practicable controlled and administered in accordance with the 
following provisions. No national forest shall be established, except to improve 
and protect the forest within the boundaries, or for the purpose of securing fav- 
orable conditions of water flows, and to furnish a continuous supply of timber 
for the use and necessities of citizens of the United States; * * * 


“Improve and protect the timber”; “Water flows”; “Continuous 
supply of timber.” These are not words akin to the language, “retain- 
ing their primeval environment and being managed for purposes con- 
sistent with their continued preservation as wilderness,” as found in 
section 1(a) of the bill now before us. 

An exception to Congress’ declared policy of administering the 
national forests primarily for the improvement and protection of 
timber and water flows has been made in the case of the Superior 
National Forest, where by sections 577-577 (h) of title 16 of the United 
States Code, Congress has approved the preservation of that wilder- 
ness. It is most interesting to note, however, that in enforcing the 
administrative regulations as applied to roadbuilding in that area, a 
Federal court felt constrained to rely upon the expressed congressional 


policy specifically applying to that forest. I’d like to quote briefly 
from that decision. 


The court said: 


There seems nothing unconstitutional about the methods pursued by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture in establishing the roadless areas we are here concerned 
with and in pursuing the dictation of the Congress of the United States in order- 
ing him to carry out a policy for the use and occupancy of the Superior National 
Forest with a view to preserving its inherent primeval attributes and preserving 
the wilderness in a primitive condition insofar as that is possible. United States 
v. Perko (133 Fed. Supp., 564 (D. Minn., 1955) ). 

Except for that one area in our vast nation, there is today no congres- 
sionally expressed policy of “preserving inherent primeval attributes 
and preserving the wilderness in a primitive condition.” Sections 1 
and 2(a) of the wilderness bill now before this committee would be 
such a declaration of policy and would apply to all national forests 
having lands in the national wilderness preservation system. Without 
such declaration, the present administrative regulations are open to 
attack on the ground that they lack congressional authority. 

In 1872, Congress was persuaded to set aside the Yellowstone area 
as a national park. In large part, the necessary affirmative votes were 
cast on the basis that the area was “not susceptible to agricultural, 
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zing, or mineral use.” House Report 26 (42d Cong. 2d sess., 1). 
pponents to the Yellowstone plan contended that: 

There is an abundance of public park ground in the Rocky Mountains that will 
never be occupied. It is all one great park, and never can be anything else. 
Congressional Globe (42d Cong. 2d sess., 520). 

Today, neither position is well founded. With modern methods of 
logging, mining, and irrigation, almost no land is complete waste “that 
will never be occupied.” While the issues of where and how much 
wilderness will always be debated, practically all interests now agree 
that our Nation should preserve some wilderness. The issue before 
this committee is not “whether wilderness.” That question has 
already been answered affirmatively in the instance of the Superior 
National Forest. 

The issue presently before us is whether Congress should authorize 
on a national scale what has already been authorized for only the 
Superior National Forest. The Trails Club of Oregon submits that 
a national ney of recognizing wilderness values throughout these 
United States should be declared by Congress and that S. 4028 is 
appropriate for that purpose. 

enator Neusercer. Thank you, Mr. Gerhardt. Senator Dwor- 
shak, do you have any questions?) Mr. Carver? 

Mr. Carver. Mr. Gerhardt, since your statement deals with the 
legal question, I think the record would be complete if you would show 
if it is a fact that you are a lawyer. 

Mr. Gernarpt. Yes, I am. 

Mr. Carver. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Gernarpr. I would also like to submit for the record a state- 
ment by Mr. Alex Kirnak, who is president of the Wy’East Climbers 
in Portland, Oreg. He has prepared a statement and I also would 
like to offer a statement of Una V. Davies, of Portland, a biology 
teacher of Multnomah College, who has asked me to deliver some 
statements. 

Senator Neusercer. These statements will appear in the record. 
Mr. Gerhardt, I want to ask you just one question. You said earlier 
in your statement that you would deal exclusively with the wilder- 
ness lands on the national forest, if I am not mistaken. 

Mr. Geruarpt. My remarks would be directed in that way, yes. 

Senator Neupercer. And that leads me to this question: I have 
been somewhat disturbed by the inclusion of Indian lands in the bill, 
even though I am very sympathetic with the bill and one of its spon- 
sors. Now, it has been pointed out here by Virlis Fischer and by the 
representatives of the Yakima Tribe, and I think they are essentially 
correct and I feel this very strongly as chairman of the Indian Affairs 
Subcommittee of the Senate, that the Indian lands are essentially pri- 
vately owned lands. They are not publicly owned lands. The Gov- 
ernment may administer them, but the Government merely does this 
in trust for the Indians; the Indians own them. 

Now, as a strong supporter of the bill, how would you feel if there 
were very serious modifications with respect to Indian lands, or 
elimination of Indian lands completely? What is your feeling? 

Mr. Geruarpt. We would have no objection to that change what- 
soever. 

Senator Neusercer. In other words, the elimination of Indian 
lands completely, you would have no objection ? 
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Mr. Geruarpt. Yes. I am speaking for myself, and I think for 
the Trails Club, but I think we would feel that this would not ad- 
versely affect the bill, and if it would improve its chances of passage, 
we would support it 100 percent. 

Senator Neusercer. | am glad to have your opinion on that, be- 
cause I have had somé strong reservations myself, and I have had 
many protests about the fact that in the Indian lands we are dealing 
with lands that are privately owned. They are owned by the In- 
dians, the individual members, on a pro rata basis, even though the 
Government may administer them in trust for the Indians, and I 
think that is an important thing that has to be decided. Thank you 


oer 
(The documents referred to by Mr. Gerhardt follow :) 


STATEMENT OF THE Wy’EAsT CLIMBERS, PORTLAND, OREG. 


Senator James E. Murray, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Bend, Oreg. 

Dear Sir: The Wy’east Climbers, a Portland mountaineering club devoted to 
mountain rescue activities and promoting safe mountain recreation, are sup- 
porting the stand of the Federation of Western Outdoor Clubs in urging pas- 
sage of the above wilderness bill by Congress. 

Our great country is endowed with the richest resources on earth. Our price- 
less freedom has enabled our industrious citizens to create the highest standard 
of living in the world. 

In less than two generations we have passed from an era of covered wagons 
and hand labor to nuclear power, jet propulsion, and space exploration. Popu- 
lation is mounting, leisure time increasing, and the means of getting to the 
available recreational areas rapidly advancing. The problem of supplying the 
basic wants of food, shelter, and clothing is being pushed into the background by 
the necessity of seeking mental and physical and spiritual rebuilding in the 
present day machine age. 

We owe it to the youth of tomorrow to preserve our remaining wilderness areas 
that they will need so badly to help develop spindly muscles, put color into pale 
skins, and give new life to soft, flabby minds that result from pushbutton 
living. 

It is not enough that we rely on the soothing words of administrative officials 
for the preservation of the proper amount of wilderness for the boys and girls 
of tomorrow. Congress must act now, to give tomorrow’s citizens a portion of 
this great gift we who are here today have been privileged to enjoy. 

Respectfully, 
ALEX KIRNAK, President. 
WY’EAST CLIMBERS, 


STATEMENT OF UNA V. DAVIES, MULTNOMAH COLLEGE 


To the indoor worker, who enjoys the out of doors, the thought of a natural 
area well removed from the clash of the city is a comfort and a help. Whether 
he gets there as often as he likes or maybe not at all, still the knowledge that 
such places are available can bolster and sustain one. 

The wilderness bill, if passed, will help to satisfy this need of the American 
people. Therefore, it is urged that the wilderness bill be speedily reintroduced 
in the 86th Congress. Listed below are reasons with brief explanations why 
this should be done. 

1. People need places of natural beauty and solitude to gain perspective and 
uplift the spirit. No one will deny that spiritual welfare is of great importance. 
For it to receive the crumbs left over from economic pursuits is not sufficient. 

2. Natural areas decrease in inverse ratio to the population’s increase. The 
tremendous growth of our population is an established fact. It logically follows 
that all undeveloped areas except the most barren will succumb in time to the 
inroads of people. The fact that these people will need land and space in which 
to live does not lessen their need for natural beauty and the delight derived from 
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untouched surroundings. Now is the time to make sure adequate areas are set 
aside before they are gone. If later it proves too much was reserved, which is 
not likely, it can be released and no damage done. But to reverse the situation 
would be tragic, for once a region has its wilderness quality removed, it is lost 
for generations. 

8. For certain people to want areas left natural is as legitimate a claim as 
it is for others to want them for grazing or logging or any other use. For one 
group to call the others selfish is as meaningless as it is for the pot to call the 
kettle black. There are many people who need and want wilderness areas. 
Surely a small part of our heritage can be reserved for that use, the value of 
which cannot be measured in money. Where such regions are in the national 
forests, they serve the multiple purpose policy as well if not more effectively 
than does logging for example. For the watershed is maintained, soil erosion is 
at a minimum and fishlife is protected. The logger has already had the lion’s 
share of the forests which he neither planted or raised. Why cannot a part of 
that which is left be saved for the outdoor lover whose use of the area will in 
no wise impair its usefulness for others? 

Because many people need and want natural areas and because these areas 
must now be protected before they are destroyed, the wilderness bill should be 
reintroduced in the 86th Congress and passed. 

Senator Nevusercer. Our next witness is Mr. O. P. Kreps of the 
oe State Cattlemen’s Association, accompanied by Mr. 
George Zahn. Mr. Zahn, I understand, is here. 

Mr. Grorcr Zann. Senator Neuberger, it wasn’t clear as to whether 
or not Mr. Kreps would be here. He is here. 

Senator Neupercer. Excellent. 

Mr. Zann, Senator Neuberger, to clarify that a little bit—— 

Senator Nevunercer. I have seen ghost written statements in Wash- 
ington, but I didn’t know there were ghost written statements in Bend. 

fr. Zann. I think your inference is excellent, but what actually 
happened, Mr. Kreps’ statement was mimeographed in the office of 
the Washington State Cattlemen’s Association in Ellensberg. He 
resides, his ranch is back a ways without a telephone and he was not 
available to pick it up. I picked it up with the instructions to give it 
to him, as he had written it and had it mimeographed by our secre- 
tary, Dave Foster. I hope that clarifies it. 

enator Neusercer. I wish to state for the record that I meant no 
inference or criticism by the reference to ghost writing, because I 
want to say at higher levels than the Washington Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion things are ghost written. Will you sit down, Mr. Kreps, please? 


STATEMENT OF 0. P. KREPS, JR., LAUREL, WASH. 


Mr. Kreps. Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, ladies 
and gentlemen: My name is O. P. Kreps, Jr. I reside at Laurel, Wash. 
I have spent my entire life as a cattleman in that area, where at the 

resent time I manage slightly less than 5,000 acres of deeded and 
eased land. In addition, I am one of four members of the Mount 
Adams Cattle Association which holds leases and grazing permits on 
44,000 acres of private State and Forest Service land in the Mount 
Adams area. I might state that about some 34,000 acres of that is 
forest reserve land. 

Although I am an active member of my county and State cattle- 
men’s associations and concur in their thinking in regard to the ques- 


tion of wilderness pr oaualbejc I am appearing before this commit- 
to oppose the legislation proposed in Senate bill 


tee as an individua 
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4028 as unsound and contrary to the best interests of the Western 
States which will be most vitally affected. 

I believe that my operation is typical of many cattle ranches in the 
forested areas of the West, in that I have a limited acreage of level 
valley land which is suitable for the production of hay for winter 
feeding, and for 6 months of the year I am dependent upon the forage 
which my cattle harvest from the ranges to which I have access. 
Without these grazing privileges, it would be impossible for me to 
operate an economic unit. 

It has been my observation that the cattle growers of Washing- 
ton have had a good working relationship with the Federal and State 
agencies responsible for the management of public lands. Mutual 
understanding of problems and satisfactory settlement of differences 
has resulted in the effective application of the principle of multiple 
use to our natural resources. As a result, the cattlemen have been 
able to contribute to the economic development of the West and of 
the Nation as independent businessmen, and at the same time they 
have maintained and improved the condition and productivity of the 
areas in which they operate. 

The grasses which grow on our public lands are a renewable re- 
source only under proper management and controlled livestock graz- 
ing. The modern concept of range management includes the develop- 
ment of springs for stock water and the building of drift fences to 
facilitate an even distribution of grazing. 

I might add here that our local association has put over 7 miles 
of fence on the Federal forest to handle the stock. We have con- 
structed 214 miles of pipeline to water a dry corner of the range. 

Where feasible and necessary, access roads are built to establish or 
maintain these improvements. In the State of Washington, a con- 
siderable portion of the range improvements are made by the stock- 
men themselves with or without Government aid, and these improve- 
ments are beneficial to other phases of resource utilization and preser- 
vation, such as game management, fire prevention and control, and 
tourist and hunter access to remote areas. 

I’d like to add this: That our local association has built some 8 
miles of permanent trails. These trails are for everyone’s use. 

I believe, as do the more than 3,500 members of the Washington 
Cattlemen’s Association, that if the wilderness preservation bill, S. 
4028, is enacted into law, many cattle enterprises such as my own will 
be sharply curtailed or completely destroyed by lack of sufficient graz- 
ing land. This would cause an immediate economic loss to the area 
and to the Government in the form of fees now collected on public 
lands, in taxes now paid on deeded lands which would be included in 
the system, and it will certainly be an impediment to the rapid prog- 
ress and development which has been predicted for the West in the 
immediate future. This is too great a price to pay to make addi- 
tional acreages of wilderness available to the citizens of this country 
who are not sufficiently interested or financially able to make use of 
the 14 million acres of wild, primitive or wilderness areas which are 
now included within the national forests. The Natural Resources 
Department of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce reports that durin 
a recent year less than 1 percent of the people who visited our nationa 
forests entered areas of this type. 
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I’d like to add here, this crest trail, which follows the Cascade 
Mountains from the Canadian border to the Oregon border, is adja- 
cent to our range and it attracts a very few at: re year. Last 
year I know of one couple that walked that trail. This year I was 
there in September in this wild area. The tracks of the pack mules 
where he packed the trail out in June to maintain the trail were still 
there in September. 

This is not surprising in view of the fact that our greatest concen- 
tration of population is in the eastern United States, and virtually 
all of the national forests are in the West. 

Present laws and policies for the management of public lands have 
proved to be adequate for the protection of wilderness areas. In 
spite of some early abuses, the history of nearly all rangelands under 

overnment control shows marked improvement as the result of 
research, education, and good management. Experienced adminis- 
trators of public lands and land users alike are cognizant of their 
responsibility for the preservation of these vital resources, and are 
doing a commendable job of managing them for the benefit of all our 
citizens. 

If it should be determined at some future time that there is a need 
for additional wilderness, the present laws and administrative frame- 
work provide very adequately for the enlargement of existing areas. 
It is doubtful that this country will ever become completely devoid of 
wilderness because many regions now classified as such are totally un- 
suited for any other use, and will always remain to be used and 
enjoyed by the very small minority who will utilize these lands for 
recreation. 

It is my understanding that the National Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources Review Commission has been authorized by law to study, and 
report in September of 1961, the future needs of the Nation for 
recreational areas, which include wilderness, and to make recommen- 
dations as to the size and location of areas which they determine will 
be required in the years tocome. The pressure for passage of wilder- 
ness legislation by the proponents of S. 4028 is certainly not in keep- 
ing with the thinking which prevailed when this study was author- 
ized. Legislative action on this measure, its revisions or related bills, 
logically should not precede the completion of the report by the duly 
authorized commission. I urge this committee not to approve S. 4028 
for the establishment of a national wilderness preservation system. 

Senator Neupercer. There may be some questions. Senator 
Dworshak, do you have any questions? 

Senator DworsHaxk. No questions. 

Senator Neusercer. I would like ask you a question because one 
part of your statement is not clear to me. I gather very definitely 
that you are opposed to the wilderness preservation bill, S. 4028. 
That is correct, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Kreps. Yes, sir. 

Senator Neusercer. Now, what I would like to know is this: Are 
you also opposed to the existing wilderness areas and primitive areas 
of some 14 million acres which are presently and currently within the 
national ‘forest ? 

Mr. Kreps. No; not if they stop at that. 

Senator Neupercer. Because in your statement you said that only 
about 1 percent of the people who visit the national forests go to these 
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wilderness areas. Now, does that mean that you believe the existing 
wilderness areas in the national forests that are presently in existence 
without passage of S. 4028, that those should be diminished or 
abolished ? 

Mr. Kreps. I think many of them could be diminished, made to 
better use, but we certainly have an acres tied up that way now. 

Senator Neusercer. But again I want to ask you this question, be- 
cause your statement is not clear. Do you oppose or do you approve 
of the existing wilderness areas within the national forests? 

Mr. Kreps, No. They are all right. 

Senator Neusercer. They are all right? 

Mr. Kreps. Yes; but quit where we are. 

Senator Nevsercer. All right; thank you very much. 

The next witness is Mr. Guy L. Arbogast, president of the Oregon 
Wool Growers. 

Mr. Zaun. Are you shutting me out on this combination ? 

Senator Nevsercer. Do you also want to—— 

Mr. Zann. Yes; I have a statement for the cattlemen. 

Senator Neusercer. I am a little confused by this duet here. 

Mr. Zaun. I assure you it was not a duet. As a matter of fact, I 
just met Mr. Kreps today for the first time. Unless you desire to 
go on with the other witnesses. 

Senator Nrusercer. No; we will take you now, Mr. Zahn, but this 
long-distance collaboration has me somewhat confused, I must say. 
So we will be glad to have your statement, though. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE D. ZAHN, REPRESENTING THE WASH- 
INGTON STATE CATTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION AND THE OKANOGAN 
COUNTY CATTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Zaun. Senator Neuberger, Senator Dworshak, members of the 
staff, my name is George D. Zahn, a cattleman and orchardist residing 
at Methow in Okanogan County, Washington State. I am a former 
State senator and former member of the Washington State Columbia 
Basin Commission. For the record, I wish to state that at present 
I hold no use permits on public lands that give me a motive in tes- 
tifying before this committee. 

The Washington State Cattlemen’s Association and the Okanogan 
County Cattlemen’s Association are concerned with the effect of this 
legislation on the economy of this county, State, and the Nation. I 
am clearly aware of the impact of this legislation, as I live and oper- 
ate my ranch within a few miles of both the North Cascade primi- 
tive area and the Glacier Peak proposed wilderness area. 

The concern of the Washington State Cattlemen’s Association over 
this legislation is well founded; as cattle, sheep, dairying, and hay 

roduction rank second in dollar volume of the principe! commodities 
in the State of Washington. This amounts to from $150 to $175 mil- 
lion annually. 

This or any legislative or administrative directive that tends to 
overrestrict or eliminate the use of Federal lands by cattlemen is 
adverse to their economic welfare. The principal counties of the 
State of Washington producing livestock and associated products are 
Okanogan, Yakima, Whatcom, King, and Snohomish. These counties 
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lie on both sides of the Cascade Mountain Range adjacent to the Fed- 
eral lands concerned in this legislation. 

The Washington State Cattlemen’s Association and its various 
county affiliated associations, including Okanogan County, have his- 
torically approached the use of Federal domain on a multiple-use 
basis or, in other words, given full consideration to each unit of land 
that it might best serve the people and the economy of the State and 
Nation. We submit if this premise is sound, then it must always 
be an administrative function, not one of legislative solution. 

We are wondering why this legislation is necessary at this time. 
Have the Federal agencies involved with the management of Federal 
lands failed in the multiple-use obligation? Let us examine the facts. 
The Federal Government is the largest landowner in the 11 Western 
States with over 400 million acres, or 53 percent of the total Jand area. 
In the State of Washington, this comprises approximately 15 million 
acres, or over one-third of the total land area. 

In the West we have 140 million acres of national forest lands; 
of this approximately 14 million acres have been set aside for study 
with the intent of clearly establishing those areas where recreation 
and wilderness boundaries can be determined without too adverse an 
effect on the economy of the county, State, or Nation. We have 1314 
million acres of national parks, monuments, and reservation areas 
6.8 million acres of wildlife refuges, and almost 1 million acres of 
State parks. This totals over 35 million areas, or an area approxi- 
mately the size of the State of Washington. 

The Washington State Cattlemen’s Association wishes to respect- 
fully point out to this committee that the facts clearly prove that 
the agencies of the Federal Government charged with the responsi- 
bilities of managing the Federal lands have been doing an excellent 
job for all the people. 

Our increasing population, predicted to be 100 million more in 
40 years, means increasing pressure on the land. Every acre must 
contribute all it can to our needs for food, wood, water, wildlife, 
and recreation. Practical land management emphasizes highest use 
for each acre but doesn’t exclude other uses. There is no question 
but that in some areas there are paramount uses such as the growing 
of food crops on agricultural soils, the extraction of ores from min- 
eral deposits, the management of certain areas exclusively for water, 
and ie areas exclusively for recreation because of their scenic 
wonders and historic values. But most of our land in the West is 
capable of contributing two or more of these uses simultaneously. 
For example, a forest, which can be managed for a never-ending cro 
of wood, provides a permanent crop of water for domestic, agricul- 
tural, and industrial use; a continuing habitat for fish and game, in 
many areas can be used for grazing livestock, and always has many 
opportunities for picnicking, hiking, camping, fishing, hunting, and 
noise-free solitude for those who want to get away from it all. 

Now, for Senate bill 4028, which we are considering here today. 
We understand this bill has been changed in some measure from the 
original wildnerness bill which was before the committee in the last 
session of the Congress; but our careful study of S, 4028 leads us to 
the conclusion that at its very best it conveys to those agencies of 
the Federal Government administering these lands a mandate to place 
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wilderness use of Federal lands as first consideration. This of course, 
is amply supported by a large group who by their complete dedication 
to the wilderness-only use of lands are in great measure assuming a 
position of selfish interest without regard for economic welfare of 
the region involved. This was formerly credited to us cattlemen. 
As evidence of this I submit Resolution No. 2 of the Federation of 
Outdoor Clubs, adopted at its convention September 1, 1958, at Camp 
Meriwether, Oreg. 

I didn’t get it mimeographed, Senator, but it was adopted by the 
Western Outdoor Clubs on September 1, 1958, at Camp Meriwether, 
Oreg., in which it points out and resolves that the area of which I am 
speaking, principally Glacier Peak and North Cascades, primitive 
area, should be made into a national park. That I will submit to go 


along, Mr. Stong. 
(The document referred to follows :) 


RESOLUTION No. 2 oF THE FEDERATION OF WESTERN OvuTDOOR CLUBS 
NORTHERN CASCADES 


1. It has been recognized that portions of the Northern Cascades of Wash- 
ington are unquestionably of national park caliber. It has been stated in a 
preliminary survey by the National Park Service 20 years ago that a national 
park created there would “outrank in its scenic, recreational, and wildlife 
values any existing national park and any other possibility for such a park in 
the United States.” 

2. From time to time in the past 30 years the Forest Service has considered 
the scenic resources of this area, including the primary value of wilderness, 
seeking what means it could to protect these values under the limitations of 
the laws setting up the national forests. As long ago as 1936 a Glacier Peak 
Wilderness Area of 794,440 acres was proposed and approved by the regional 
forester, but was later withdrawn. Various other proposals, much more limited 
in acreage, have been tentatively considered in the intervening 22 years. Since 
1940 an area of 348,000 acres has been retained as a limited area for future 
reclassification. 

3. The protection of the wilderness core of the Northern Cascades, while of 
extreme importance, is still but part of the total requirement for scenic preser- 
vation in the area. Also of major importance is the protection from commodity 
utilization of the periphery of the wilderness including the transition or buffer 
zones of the gateways or thresholds of the area. Under the existing law, there 
is inadequate basis for protection of either the transition areas of the wilderness 
core under Forest Service jurisdiction. 

4. The national park caliber of this region, including both the wilderness core 
and the developed gateways, would, however, be protected by law including the 
basic National Park Act of 1916, if a major part of the area were given national 
park status. This protection would be greatly enhanced by the wilderness bill, 
including amendments proposed by the Secretary of the Interior. 

It is therefore resolved that Congress direct the Secretary of the Interior, in 
consultation with the Secretary of Agriculture, to conduct a study of the North- 
ern Cascades area between the North Cascades Primitive Area and Stevens Pass, 
in the State of Washington, and recommend to the Congress how this region 
and its wilderness, scenic, wildlife, and recreational resources may best be pro- 
tected by law. 

It is further resolved that the Forest Service be commended for the protection 
thus far afforded the region, in view of the limitations of law and funds, and 
be requested to continue this protection pending the study. 


It would seem logical that with the setting up of a Wilderness Coun- 
cil with certain broad powers, as reporting body between the Federal 
agencies and the Congress, that there would certainly follow this ap- 

roach an etre of authority and controls, misunderstanding, 
and lobbying could well result in adversely affecting our public lands 
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use for all. Then adding the office of the President of the United 
States with certain powers of review rights to grant certain uses, a 
chaotic situation could well occur which would require years of time 
and money to clearly define the areas, boundaries, and use of this 
priceless resource, our public lands. 


On the other hand, if this problem is left in the hands of the Fed- . 


eral agencies now administering these lands, local contact can be 
readily had by all the people and all interested groups close to the 
districts or regions involved could work together that the best solu- 
tion to the problems may be reached. 

It is the understanding of the Washington State Cattlemen’s As- 
sociation that there has been created by law a National Outdoor Re- 
sources Review Commission with the assigned task of studying the 
future needs of the Nation for recreational area, including wilderness. 
This report to be completed by September 1961. It would appear 
contradictory to consider legislation on this matter ahead of this 
report. 

n closing, the Washington State Cattlemen’s Association does not 
oppose the establishment of such wilderness area as will reasonably 
satisfy this need for now and the future. Clearly keeping in mind that 
other uses of these areas, including cattle grazing, are not injurious to 
the wilderness preservation. 

The Washington State Cattlemen’s Association firmly believes that 
the legislative solution to this problem will not accomplish equity 
of use of the public lands of the Nation. 

We respectfully request that S. 4028 be not approved by this com- 
mittee. 

(The chairman subsequently ordered the following resolution 
printed :) 


RESOLUTION OF PATEROS GRANGE No. 949, STATE oF WASHINGTON, ON S. 4028 


Whereas there is presently before the Senate of the United States, Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, a wilderness preservation bill (S. 4028) that 
proposes to set up a system of wilderness areas throughout the United States; 
and 

Whereas the Federal agencies now administrating the Federal public lands are 
studying and have already set aside some 14 million acres, a large part of which 
will be devoted to wilderness and recreational uses. Furthermore, there is 
every evidence that the agencies charged with this responsibility are doing an 
excellent job; and 

Whereas Pateros Grange No. 949 is aware that it has greater opportunity to 
counsel with and advise the local officials of the Federal agencies charged with 
this responsibility ; and to have some voice in the economic effect on agriculture 
by the establishment of these areas: and 

Whereas Pateros Grange supports the principle of properly set up and ad- 
ministered wilderness areas that clearly recognize and carry out the principle 
of multiple use of the public domain: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, Pateros Grange No. 949 respectfully requests that the wilderness 
preservation bill (S. 4028) be not approved in committee; and we further state 
our opposition to establishing a wilderness system by congressional enactment. 
We further resolve that well-considered wilderness areas that do not adversely 
affect the economy, agricultural, and livestock production of any area or region 
be studied and established and administered by the Federal agencies charged 
with this responsibility. 


Senator Neupercer. Senator Dworshak, any questions? Mr. Zahn, 
I just want to read you one sentence in the bill, because you particu- 
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larly mentioned grazing because that is the interest of the Washing- 
ton State Cattlemen’s Association, One sentence in the bill oats 
as follows: 

Within national forest areas included in the wilderness system grazing of 
_ domestic livestock and the use of aircraft or motorboats where these prac- 
tices have already become well established may be permitted to continue sub- 
ject to such restrictions as the Secretary of Agriculture deems desirable. 

Now, do you believe that that is substantial protection for the 
economic interest in which you are interested ¢ 

Mr, Zaun. Senator Neuberger, I believe it is no protection at all. 
The word “may,” if it was “shall,” it would be excellent, but the bill 
in other places says existing rights if any. I believe the whole tenor 
of the bill is a mandate to the administering agencies of the Federal 
domain to place wilderness use paramount above all others. 

Senator Neupercer. Let me ask you this: If the bill were revised 
to change “may” to “shall’ in that provision, would your organiza- 
tion then support it? 

Mr. Zaun. They couldn’t support the bill, Senator, because, first, 
they are not sure that the legislative ae is the answer to this 
thing, because it is, as they have stated here in my brief, that it 
always must be an administrative matter, that we are laying our- 
selves open to groups such as those who are dedicated to wilderness, 
and I respect them, and we respect them. We are simply going to 
have a fight among ourselves that is going to be carried into Con- 

ess, that is going to be mixed up with the Federal agencies of the 
and, and I don’t believe that it will work. So even changing the 
“may” to “shall” would not be satisfactory. 

Senator Neusercer. But earlier you said it would be excellent. 

Mr. Zaun. Would be which? 

Senator Neupercer. Earlier you said that would be excellent if the 
“may” would be changed to “shall.” 

Mr. ZauN. Well, I misquoted myself if I did. 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you very much. 

Mr, Stone. Mrs. Dyer would like to make a statement in regard 
to the Western Outdoor Clubs. 

Mrs. Dyer. To correct a misstatement, if I may. 

Senator Nrevusercer. I dislike starting this because I think this 
would then be a privilege that anybody else could have, and I wonder 
if you would submit in writing a letter. If you will submit a letter 
I will see to it, or Mr. Stong will see to it that it goes in the hearing 
record, but I think if we are going to have rebuttal here, Mrs. Dyer, 
we can’t deny that to anybody else. 

Mrs. Dyer. I did not wish to make a rebuttal; I just wanted to 
mate, that he misquoted our resolution; it does not say what he says 
it did. 

Senator Nevsercer. Why don’t you send us a letter with the full 
text of the resolution and that will apper in the record at the con- 
clusion of Mr. Zahn’s testimony. I think that would be much more 
useful than to have any discussion or argument here. I am going 
to have to make that rule, but we will see to it that your letter is 
included in the hearing record. 
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(The following letter was subsequently received and was ordered 


inserted in the record :) 
FEDERATION OF WESTERN OUTDOOR CLUBS, 
Auburn, Wash., December 1, 1958. 
Mr. BenTON SToONG, 
Staff Member, Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Stone: In accordance with Senator Neuberger’s permission to sub- 
mit supplemental] material for inclusion in the record of the Bend, Oreg., hearing 
on S. 4028, the following is set forth. 

1. One witness, Mr. Zahn, in a reference to an action by the Federation of 
Western Outdoor Clubs apparently misinterpreted our resolution No. 2 adopted 
during our annual convention in September 1958. This resolution pertaining to 
the North Cascades, although recognizing in its preamble that the region is of 
national park caliber, does not stipulate that it shall be a national park. Rather, 
the resolution only requests that “* * * Congress * * * direct the Secretary of 
the Interior, in consideration with the Secretary of Agriculture, to conduct a 
study of the North Cascades area between the North Cascades Primitive Area 
and Stevens Pass, in the State of Washington, and recommend to the Congress 
how this region with its wilderness, scenic, wildlife, and recreational resources 
may best be protected by law.” [Italic added.] Our resolution No. 2 is enclosed 
for inclusion in the record.’ 

2. Although my statement on behalf of the Federation of Western Outdoor 
Clubs is in support of the wilderness bill, our 1958 resolution No. 7 was inad- 
vertently omitted. Itis: 

“Resolution No, 7, wilderness bill: The Federation of Western Outdoor Clubs 
commends the sponsors of the national wilderness preservation system Dill 
(S. 4028 and H.R. 18013) and urges speedy reintroduction and passage in the 
86th Congress.” 

8. We do not consider it necessary to postpone congressional sanction of 
wilderness and establishment of a national wilderness preservation system 
until other studies have been completed as had been suggested by some witnesses. 

The studies of the Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission would 
not be hampered with a legalized wilderness system. Rather, it should be 
greatly facilitated. We would appreciate having our 1958 resolution No. 11, 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review, also included in the record of this hear- 
ing. In it our interest and concern for wilderness is shown as is our concern 
for the periphery of wilderness and increasing needs for wilderness as well 
as other outdoor recreational areas. A copy is attached to this letter. 

A comment had also been made during the Bend hearing to the effect that a 
wilderness bill might wait for completion of studies of the U.S. Forest Service 
into forest recreation as recommended by Dean Samuel T. Dana in his paper, 
“Problem Analysis: Research in Forest Recreation.” The federation had reaf- 
firmed its support of this program in its 1958 resolution No. 1 and at the same 
time urged the U.S. Forest Service “to include in its next budget request, ample 
provisions to complete the studies in forest recreation as recommended by Dean 
Samuel T. Dana’s ‘Problem Analysis: Research in Forest Recreation.’ The 
federation further requests the U.S. Congress to provide the required funds.” 

The studies to be made by both groups, the O.R.R.R.C. and the U.S.F.S., 
into recreation are supplemental to the necessity for the wilderness bill. 

4, One other witness referred to cur organization as having a membership 
of only 2,500. This was an unfortunate typographical error in the news item 
quoted. We would like the record to show the membership of the Federation of 
Western Outdoor Clubs as being 34 member clubs with a total individual member- 
ship of 26,000. 

Inclusion of these comments and corrections of references to our organization 
in the record would be greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. PAULINE DyYEr, 
President. 





1 Resolution No. 2, North Cascades, was previously submitted by Mr. Zahn and appears 
in his testimony. 
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RESOLUTION No. 11—OvuTpoor RECREATION REsouRCES REVIEW 


The Federation of Western Outdoor Clubs commends the sponsors and sup- 
porters of the act establishing the President’s Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission : It is therefore 

Resolved, That the Federation of Western Outdoor Clubs requests that the 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission, in its appraisal of 
the needs of the future, give especial attention to the following three items: 

1. Gateway or buffer areas.—Sufficient undeveloped land is not available 
to meet the increasing demands for wilderness. Some of these recreational de 
mands may be satisfied by partially developed lands. Semideveloped lands 
contiguous to actual wilderness can serve two purposes: 

(a) Provide an entryway to the wilderness ; 
(b) Lessen the impact on wilderness of activities whose effects are felt 
at a great distance. 

Such buffer areas, by protecting the boundaries and the land immediately in- 
side them, keep the effective size of the wilderness area as large as possible. 

2. Competing land-use demands.—Growing populations create increased de 
mands for wilderness and similar outdoor recreational opportunities at the same 
time as they create increased demands for the potential commodity products of 
those lands. Evaluation of the competing demands should be based on the pos- 
sibility of finding substitutes for commodities and the impossibility of finding 
any substitute for wilderness or natural scenery. 

3. Public lands near population centers.—The needs of urban communities for 
open spaces increase even as the open spaces disappear. Where there are siz 
able areas of public or quasi-public lands near cities, it is important to defer 
their utilization for industry or construction until adequate open-space recrea- 
tion for the expanded community is assured. 

Now we will have the gentleman previously announced, Mr. Guy 
L. Arbogast, prencent of the Oregon Wool Growers, and he will be 
accompanied by Mr. J. P. Steiwer, secretary of the Oregon Wool 


Growers. 


STATEMENT OF GUY L. ARBOGAST, PRESIDENT, OREGON WOOL 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION, ACCOMPANIED BY J. P. STEIWER, 
SECRETARY 


Mr. Arsocast. Senator Neuberger, Senator Dworshak, gentlemen: 
We have a very brief statement here. First, I am Guy L. Arbogast, 

resident of the Oregon Wool Growers Organization, and my address 
is Condon, Oreg. 

We are opposed to the wilderness bill or any other legislation which 
would tend to restrict or prohibit multiple use of Federal lands, and 
which would tend to make of these lands a single-use unit. We be- 
lieve this bill, the wilderness bill, as it is written, would tend to do 
just that, and make these public lands available only to recreationists. 

While this bill does make it possible for livestock to remain where 
they are now established, they would be left at the mercy of the Com- 
mission set up to administer these lands, and would soon be forced 
off these lands. In view of the generally admitted fact that within 
a very few years we are going to need all of our resources in this 
country to feed, clothe, and house our growing population, we do not 
believe that taking these lands out of production of food, clothing, 
and housing would be economically feasible. 

We believe that all forest lands should have adequate road facili- 
ties to permit the Forest Service to carry on their salvage operations, 
which include the harvesting of ripe timber which would otherwise 
die as it becomes overage and be lost forever, thus weakening our 
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economy. In many places the Forest Service, is conducting what they 
call total logging. This is in areas where inferior types of timber has 
choked out all the more valuable timber and has become diseased it- 
self, making a worthless fire hazard. They are salvaging what they 
can of this poor grade timber and burning out these areas, replanting 
them to valuable timber and to forage, and a valuable crop of forage 
will be harvested while this young stand of timber is growing. This 
type of orderly management would not be possible in wilderness areas. 

The redtape which would have to be gone through in prospecting 
and mining the valuable mineral resources on these lands would tend 
to discourage the development of these resources, so badly needed in 
our economy. 

We believe the mass of rubbish consisting of dead and rotting for- 
age and timber which would accumulate on the ground would create a 
severe fire hazard, and would tend in general to defeat orderly growth 
of crops of timber and forage, which will be so badly needed by future 
generations. 

We believe this bill would just be a wedge which would open the 
door to further withdrawals of public lands in the future, which will 
eventually result in a serious economic loss to all of us. 

We do not deny that recreation is an important part of our way of 
life, but our people now have access to a vast system of National and 
State parks, and have access to all Federal forest lands everywhere. 

We do not believe the wilderness bill takes into consideration the 
hard, simple fact that our future generations are going to have to be 
fed, clothed, and housed, in addition to their recreation. Recreation, 
while very important, is still'secondary in the scheme of life. 

I want to, Seatiesih being as it came up here a while ago, make our 

osition a little clearer. We are against the whole idea of this with- 
Sawal of lands. We are against, in fact, what wilderness areas that 
we already have. We think the whole concept is wrong because we 
feel that this whole thing tends to set aside this land for the use of a 
senioene few and it doesn’t give a wide enough range that it would 

valuable for all of our people. We don’t believe in it at all. 

Senator Neupercer. Any questions, Senator Dworshak? I want 
to ask you one thing about your concluding statement. You said you 
were against the whole idea of wilderness areas as they are considered 
at present. Is it the opinion of the Oregon Wool Growers Associa- 
tion that the existing wilderness areas in Oregon deny to woolgrowers 
lands which they regard as important for forage purposes? 

Mr. Arsocast. Not for forage purposes. I am speaking on the whole 
broad idea of all of it. I have spoken here on the timber values and 
all. I am not just speaking for the woolgrowers or stockmen at all. 
I think the whole idea, the idea of setting aside any of this land, is 
out of order because of the mineral interests and the forest interests 
and the whole thing all the way through. 

Senator Neupercer. Thank you, Mr. Arbogast. Mr. Steiwer, do 
you desire to make a separate statement ? 

Mr. Stetwer. No. I think Mr. Arbogast has covered everything. 

Senator Neupercer. Thank you very much, gentlemen. The next 
witness will be Mr. Tom Drumheller, who represents the Washington 
State Wool Growers Association. 

Mr. Drumheller. 
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STATEMENT OF TOM DRUMHELLER ON BEHALF OF THE 
WASHINGTON WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Drumuetter. Mr. Chairman, my name is Tom Drumheller from 
Ephrata, Wash. I am speaking for the Washington Wool Growers 
Association at Ellensburg, Wash. 

We, the Washington Wool Growers Association, welcome this op- 
portunity to appear before you today on behalf of those sheepmen of 
the State of Washington who are completely dependent on the moun- 
tain ranges of our State in order. to operate their business involving the 
grazing of over 125,000 sheep. The closing of the mountain ranges of 
this State would force these sheepmen out of business. 

These ranges are protected by a cooperative program of conservation 
which has been developed by the Forest Service through many years 
of experience and which has eliminated any excess grazing by the 
permittees. 

We feel that from past experience with this type of legislation, and 
with the wording of this bill, S. 4028, that the closure of these ranges 
would be inevitable. 

This present time of world tension makes it more imperative than 
ever that any and all strategic materials must be safeguarded and kept 
in production at all costs if we are to maintain any type of effective 
defense. Wool is in short supply in the United States and every effort 
has been made by the executive as well as the legislative branches of our 
Federal Government to increase production of this strategic com- 
modity. 

We sincerely endorse the Forest Service program of multiple use by 
all segments of our population. We find their program most effective 
and their administrators most competent, and we see no need for legis- 
lation changing this workable program. 

The people of this country have a tremendous investment in the 
natural resources within the region under the administration of the 
Forest Service. It is inconceivable that any one segment of our popu- 
lation could exclude all other segments or prevent the protection of 
this investment by the exclusion of access roads into the area or the 
orderly and regulated harvesting of these resources which helps sus- 
tain the economy of this entire region. Nonuse is not conservation; 
it is waste. 

The cost of protecting and managing national forests is offset by 
the sale of timber and grazing on them. The cost of protecting a 
wilderness area would be borne entirely by the taxpayer for the bene- 
fit of the very few people who could use it. 

With the United States calculated to reach a population of over 
200 million in the next 8 years, and with the growth of the 11 western 
States to be at an even greater proportionate rate, it seems that the 
muliple use of our forest lands must be expanded rather than reduced 
in order for this increased population to be properly fed, clothed, 
sheltered, as well as have their recreational needs fulfilled. 

We, therefore, strongly voice our opposition to Senate bill 4028. 

Do I have time to make a personal statement ¢ 

Senator Neupercrer. No; you do not. Your 5 minutes are up, I 
regret to say. There may be some questions, Mr. Drumheller. Sena- 
tor Dworshak, do you have any questions? Mr. Carver, do you have 
any questions? Mr. Linde? Mr. Stong? 
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I just want to ask you the same question that I asked your counter- 
part in my own State. Your statement included a good deal of com- 
mendation for existing practices and policies in the Forest Service. 
How do you feel about the existing 14 million acres of wilderness and 

rimitive areas that are under the jurisdiction of the Forest Service? 
you believe those should be continued, or do you believe those 
should be abolished or diminished ? 

Mr. DrumMHELLER. I believe the Forest Service has done a wonderful 
job there in their use, the present use of those, but I think they should 
be administered by the Forest Service. 

Senator Neusercer. In other words, there are 14 million acres now 
of wilderness areas on the national forest, approximately, wilderness 
and primitive areas. Do you think those should be continued as pres- 


ently operated ? 

Mr. Disb igioncaas I see no reason why they should not. They are 
in areas that should be wilderness areas and so remote that very few 
people can get to them. 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you very much, Mr. Drumheller. 

Our next witness will be Mr. R. E. Kerr, chairman of the Oregon 
Farm Bureau Federation Committee on Land and Water Use. 


STATEMENT OF R. E. KERR, CHAIRMAN, OREGON FARM BUREAU 
FEDERATION, NATURAL RESOURCE COMMITTEE 


Mr. Kerr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Senator Dworshak and asso- 
ciates. My name is R. E, Kerr, 2020 River Road, Eugene, Oreg. I 
am a filbert grower from Lane County, Oreg., and chairman of the 
Oregon Farm Bureau Federation. I am making this presentation in 
behalf of that organization, and I wish to express its appreciation of 
the opportunity of expressing its views to you here in the West, where 
Ly bulk of the resources exist which are the concern of this bill, 

. 4028. 

The membership of the Oregon Farm Bureau Federation is approx- 
imately 9,400 families who make their living from farming and a large 
number of whom are affected by the pattern of land use on the public 
domain. 

The Federation is opposed to the enactment of this bill. While the 
bill has many saving clauses and concessions to other than wilderness 
use of generally undeveloped areas, its intent 1s obviously to increase 
the wilderness areas and to make more difficult their change to other 
patterns by establishing them under congressional enactment. 

There seems to be a distinction here in the sentiment between those 
who have an economic interest in the natural resources, those who have 
an emotional interest in it. The Farm Bureau has an economic inter- 
est and is opposed to the enactment of this bill. 

The Farm Bureau recognizes the validity of the general purposes 
of the bill but considers that those purposes, rather than being at- 
tained by its provisions will, to a considerable degree, be defeated. 

Specifically, recreation and conservation are liable to suffer. In- 
accessibility is the keynote of the wilderness. Accessibility is the 
keynote of general recreation. Only a small percentage of the peo- 
ple, the hardy, the wealthy, and the unencumbered, will utilize the 
wilderness, To the rest it is just the name of a place to which they 
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do not go, do not use. The Farm Bureau philosophy opposes dedi- 
cating to the use of a relatively small though important group such 
a fantastically disproportionate part of the public domain at the ex- 

nse of an enormously larger group whose need for outdoor recreation 
is equally great. 

Roadless areas, which are marked by the bill for inclusion, are not 
roadless through choice or through lack of need, but by lack of funds 
or lack of plan. There may be some declared roadless which are by 
plan, but looking at our Cascades, the roadless areas in there are just 
that way by lack of funds. What is needed is to push roads into those 
roadless areas, provide facilities for Joe Doakes and his family to 
get out of his neighbor’s lap and get into the wild, so that the present 
inadequate forest camps and facilities shall not have to carry the ever- 
increasing load, shall not continue to be so shamefully overgrazed. 

Quite properly wilderness areas should be preserved for those who 
are able and needful of the spiritual catharsis that the solitude of the 
wilderness gives them. The Farm Bureau, in its philosophy, is deeply 
devout:and respects the attitude of these who enter the wilderness as 
acolytes into a temple. But the extent and nature of such a temple 
should be within reason, with proper regard for the needs of others 
and recognition of the various other uses to which natural resources 
may be beneficially put. 

“Wilderness,” by itself, is a barren concept. To validate itself, it 
must have use—spiritual, physical, economic, or otherwise—and must 


welfare of the people. 

In another aspect, the inaccessibility of the wilderness militates 
against its conservation. Fire protection, insect control, removal of 
overmature timber are grievously compromised by lack of roads. 

In the matter of scenic, scientific, educational, and historical values, 

resent agencies and administrative procedures appear to be more 
in the public interest than are the measures of this bill. The National 
Park Service, for instance, is accomplishing far more in making those 
values available to the public than would any procedure of locking 
them up in sanctuaries for the elect or for posterity. Granted that 
some values would be lost by any but the slightest contact with hu- 
manity, that consideration must be placed in the scales with the benefit 
that may be obtained by the multitude by contact with nature. 

The Unjust Steward wrapped his treasure in a napkin and digged 
in the ground and buried it. The Just Stewards put their treasures 


bility of administration allowed them under present law has not been 
abused but has been of great value to the public. 

As another objection, this legislation appears untimely. Public 
Law 85-470 places on a special commission the duty of reviewing 
the outdoor recreation resources of the country and recommending 
policies for their best utilization. This bill would, if enacted, pre- 
empt a large portion of the field which the commission is direc 
to study, would warp the commission’s program into a pattern con- 
forming to a single concept. 

Although great urgency has been voiced by the partisans of this bill, 
the need for such urgency has not been shown. There is no probabil- 
ity of serious violation of our present wilderness and roadless areas 
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within the time allotted for the commission’s review study. There is 
no aliegation of unfriendly bias among the personnel selected for the 
commission. And it should be given courteous support in carrying out 
its task. 

In summary, the Farm Bureau expresses its opposition to this bill 
in that, in enlarging and fixing the character and dimensions of the 
wilderness areas: 

(1) It diminishes rather than increases the recreational potential 
of the country. 

2) It militates against conservation. 

8) It is not necessary. 

4) It is untimely. 

hank you, gentlemen, for this opportunity to appear. 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you, Mr. Kerr. Any questions? 

Our next witness will be Dean Karl W. Onthank, president of the 
Friends of the Three Sisters Wilderness Area. Dean Onthank is ac- 
companied by Mr. Sanford S. Tepfer, president of the Pacific North- 
west Chapter of the Sierra Club; Dr. James Kezer, of the Oregon 
Academy of Science; Mr. James Jeppesen, Jr., of the Obsidians of 
Eugene; Miss Mozell Hair, of the Bagels Garden Clubs; and Mrs. 
Winninette Noyes. Is that correct? Is that the group that is ac- 
companying you, Dean Onthank? 


STATEMENT OF DEAN KARL W. ONTHANK, PRESIDENT, THE 
FRIENDS OF THE THREE SISTERS WILDERNESS, INC. 


Dean OnTHANK. That is correct, except that Dr. Robert Storm, of 
the Oregon State College department of zoology, will substitute for 
Miss Hair, who is here but will not speak, if that is agreeable. 

Senator Neusercer. That will be agreeable; any way you desire to 
make your presentation, and each of you, of course, will have 5 min- 
utes. 

I want to make one suggestion to witnesses. I regretted shutting off 
Mr. Drumheller, but he had used a minute ee his 5 minutes. Now, 
my suggestion to any of you is this: You have written statements. 
If you desire to add personal views, as Mr. Drumheller did, present 
your written statement for the record. It will appear in full; and 
then use your 5 minutes to supplement it with your personal views, 
and I think that will be a much more efficient use of your time if any 
of you have ideas or opinions or information which you wish to pre- 
sent in addition to your written statements. I just want to offer that 
as a suggestion. You don’t need to follow it, but it would be a much 
more effective use of the time allotted. 

Dean Onthank, won’t you go ahead ? 

_Dean OntHanx. Mr. Chairman, my name is Karl W. Onthank. I 
live at 1653 Fairmont Boulevard, Eugene, Oreg. I have been asked to 
appear at this hearing on behalf of two quite different organizations, 
for both of which I am glad to express deep appreciation for the op- 
portunity to be able to be heard at this hearing. 

The Lane County Recreation Commission is an agency of the 
county government of which Iam amember. The other, the Friends 
of the Three Sisters Wilderness is an organization of citizens of Ore- 
gon and elsewhere in the interest of proper use and enjoyment of and 
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protection of wilderness in the Three Sisters region of the Cascades, 
This I happen at the moment to be president of. 

I have a a written statement from each, which, if it is agreeable, 
I shall introduce very briefly and then submit them to the chairman 
for the hearin sean, 

The first, the Lane County Parks and Recreation Commission, 
When this hearing was announced several months ago, its chairman 
appointed a committee to consider what position the commission 
should take, if any. The committee carefully studied the Prien: and 
its relation to the health or recreational opportunities of the citizens 
of Lane County, present and future, and at the commission 
meeting last week recommended the adoption of a resolution, which 
was adopted by unanimous vote. 

This points out that the commission is responsible for the interests 
of the people of Lane County and their guests in all the varied forms 
of outdoor enjoyment required to meet their diverse interests and 
tastes, both as to mass recreation and as to wilderness enjoyment and | 
all opportunities for other recreation that would fall between. It isan | 
official body and not in any sense partisan in the controversy. 

It points out that although wilderness, once invaded, can never be 
recovered, its continued protection depends entirely on administrative 
discretion, that considering the inevitable changes in staff and policies 
and pressures, this is not adequate protection, and approves the prin- 
ciple of the wilderness bill as giving wilderness the more secure pro- 
tection of congressional standing and its approval of the changes and 
policies and the boundaries. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if I may, I would like to retire as the repre- 
sentative of the Lane County Recreation Committee and return wear- 
ing the hat of the Friends of the Three Sisters Wilderness. This or- 
ganization is made up of people from a wide range of backgrounds, 
occupationally and otherwise, schoolteachers, of all levels and. many 
fields including some very distinguished college and university teach- 
ers and administrators, scientists, lawyers, doctors, Army, Navy offi- 
cers, housewives, students, engineers, businessmen including a number 
of foresters, lumbermen and loggers, who don’t want the lumber indus- 
try hurt but who value wilderness, as many who work in that industry 
and who are smart enough to see that saving some of it, particularly 
the wild and wilderness areas already set aside, will not in the 
least hurt the great lumber industry, may indeed, in future years 
be a source of both pleasure and pride. They also realize that | 
of the dozen or so recognized multiple uses of public lands, pro- 
tection of wildlife habitat, recreation, scientific study, education, and 
others, all except logging nearly, are reserved as well or perhaps even 
better by wilderness, by land in wilderness status, as by land under 
what is ambiguously and sometimes downright misleadingly called 
multiple use. 

Members of the Three Sisters Wilderness organization personally 
visit wilderness, particularly that of the Three Sisters region of the 
Oregon Cascades, with their families and friends. Many of them 
every season demonstrate that wilderness can be and is traveled and | 
enjoyed by men, women, and children of all ages and conditions, and 
already in numbers far greater than is generally realized. 
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But it is not its use and value today or yesterday that we are con- 
cerned with, but that of tomorrow, and all the time thereafter. They 
are well aware that wilderness use and enjoyment are growing at a 
record rate, but at the same time wilderness is growing less and less. 
Many of them can remember when wilderness came Fterally to the 
door of the town. They have seen it disappear at an appalling rate. 
They know whereof they speak when they say that the very least 
we should do is to give dedicated wilderness and wild areas the most 
secure protection possible, namely, by writing it into Federal law 
and acquiring the sanction of Congress for changes. 

The statements which I have here are brief but to the point on 
why we support this bill. Unless you wish to hear it, Mr. Chairman, 
I shall not take the time of the hearing to read it but will file it with 
the record of the hearing. 

Mr. Chairman, may I also report that I had handed to me last 
evening the statements of several persons who had expected to be 
here but for reasons of illness or otherwise are unable to attend. 
May I present them for the record of this hearing, as follows: From 
Miss Bernice Leland, of Eugene; from Miss Mary H. Perkins, 
emeritus professor of the University of Oregon; from Mrs. Florence 
L. Evans and Miss Florence D. Alden, and, incidentally, a trained 
forester in her younger years. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

(The documents referred to by the witness, together with those 
filed with the committee and referred to above, follow :) 


STATEMENT OF KARL W. ONTHANK, PRESIDENT, THE FRIENDS OF THE THREE 
Sisters WILDERNESS, INC. 


We are grateful for this opportunity to be heard on this bill and regret that 
so Many of our members who would like to speak on its behalf are unable to 
travel to Bend, or to be away from their employment on a working day of the 
week. 

The Friends of the Three Sisters Wilderness, Inc., is an organization of sev- 
eral hundred persons, chiefly residents of Oregon but scattered widely elsewhere, 
concerned with the proper use and enjoyment of wilderness, its scientific study 
and its protection, particularly but by no means exclusively in the Three Sisters 
region of Oregon. Its advisory council of over 30 nationally recognized sci- 
entists, editors, conservationists. jurists, educators, and other distinguished 
citizens counsels it as to policy. Out of its recent experience in seeing the 
Three Sisters Primitive Area reduced by 53,000 acres as it was reclassified as a 
wilderness area, and its observation of action or official proposals in the same 
direction elsewhere, it is convinced that such areas, and certainly presently 
dedicated wild and wilderness areas, should immediately have more secure 
protection than merely the discretion of departmental administrators now af- 
forded them. However good the care which agency administrators give wilder- 
ness under their jurisdiction, concern for its future is warranted. Administra- 
tors change. So do departmental and bureau policies, and pressures on ad- 
ministrators. Up to very recently there was plenty of wilderness for everybody. 
Now wilderness not in dedicated areas is fast disappearing, and the pressures 
for the exploitation even of areas previously set aside are building up heavily. 
These pressures may not persist for long but while they are on, the last of 
our original almost limitless primeval wilderness may disappear forever. For 
wilderness once gone cannot be recovered. Once the society of plants and 
animals in a wilderness has been seriously invaded, nothing which man can 
do will restore it. Failure to realize this fundamental fact, or willingness 
to be careless with it, is doubtless at the root of much of what opposition is 
heard to the wilderness bill. 

It is pertinent to point out that the supporters of the bill are concerned only 
with the long-term welfare of and resources for outdoor enjoyment for the 
Nation’s coming generations. They spend their time, and often more money 
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than they can afford, in its support without the slightest expectation or possi- 
bility of profiting thereby. As a matter of fact, more people than might be 
expected in a region where lumber is dominant are for wilderness protection. 
Despite the fact that they derive their living from that industry and do not 
want it hurt, they see that the greater long-term value to the Nation lies in 
preserving some wilderness, at least that already set aside for preservation, 
for the use and enjoyment, the scientific knowledge and inspiration, of future 
generations. 

They also can see what some spokesmen for some industrial associations seem 
blind to—that what timber-dedicated wild and wilderness areas contain igs 
insignificant compared with the timber-growing capacity of the region and 
the Nation. The authoritative Timber Resources Review states that the “re 
alizable” timber growing capacity of the Nation’ is actually scarcely more than 
half realized, and that most operators actually use scarcely more than half the 
tree? notwithstanding higher utilization by the more efficient. In the face of 
such wanton waste of wood and of wood-growing capacity, the claim that wilder- 
ness areas, some of which are desert, only a few of which contain significant 
commercial timber stands, are “locking up” important and needed timber re- 
sources can scarcely be convincing to the openminded. 

We urge that the wilderness bill be enacted for the following reasons: 

1. It is essential for the Nation to preserve examples of wilderness (certainly 
to the extent of existing wild and wilderness areas) for scientific, educational, 
recreational, inspirational purposes, to name only these. It also serves the 
“multiple uses” of watershed, recreation, scientific study, education, wildlife, 
etc.—almost all of the dozen or so recognized multiple uses except logging. 

2. Wilderness is fragile, and irreplaceable if lost. Hence, if it is to be pre 
served for the use and enjoyment of coming generations it must have the most 
secure protection possible. It is presently dependent on administrative discre- 
tion subject to all the hazards of changing personnel, policies, and pressures, 
This is obviously inadequate and should be strengthened at once, by action of 
the Nation’s highest legislative body: the Congress. 

3. The wilderness bill (S. 4028) although not going as far as many desire, is 
designed to give the required basic protection by writing wilderness into Fed- 
eral law and requiring the sanction of Congress for changing wilderness policy 
and boundaries. 

These are the basic reasons for our support of this bill. We believe that the 
legitimate obiections to provisions in the earlier drafts have reasonably been 
at = S. 4028. We fear that further concessions would defeat the purpose of 
the bill. 

We favor the Wilderness Council. The bill explicitly deprives it of anv ad- 
ministrative authority, limits it to gathering and disseminating information, 
with departmental representatives dominating it. That information about wil- 
derness is needed would seem amply demonstrated by the ignorance not only 
of the contents of this bill but of wilderness in general displaved frequently by 
opponents of this bill. For instance, the assertion that wilderness is unused. 
For that matter, so were Yellowstone and Yosemite just a few decades ago. 
But it is tomorrow, not yesterday, or even today, that we are talking about. 
And as a matter of fact, wilderness is used, and much more thon is generally 
appreciated. For instance, the wilderness areas of the High Sierras in Cali- 
fornia, where only a few years ago one could travel for days on end and never 
see a soul, are now so heavily used that garbage and camp sanitation already 
are serious problems and are beginning to be elsewhere. For 5 years the 
organization for which I am speaking has conducted 3-day summer trips into 
the Three Sisters Wilderness. Last summer there were 125 in the party—men, 
women, and children, from 4 to 74—coming from a wide range of personal and 
occupational backgrounds in which science and teaching were heavily repre 
sented. For many it was their first experience. All had a grand time learning 
abont nature as never before, enjoying deeply the experience of being in the 
midst of the wilderness, for once briefly out of sight and sound of our mechani- 
cal civilization. All at a cost of $12 per person for packing dunnage. Not a 
few returned later, often in little family parties, to explore and enjoy further 
the satisfactions of wilderness experience. This party numbered much less 
than one-tenth of the visitors to the area last season. Besides the family par- 


1Timher Resources for America’s Future, U.S. Forest Service, “Forest Resources Report 
No. 14.” pp. 155 and 175. 
2 Ibid., p. 477. 
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ties, fishermen and hunters, scientists, hikers of all ages, Boy Scout and other 
youth parties, people of all kinds and conditions visited the area for a day, a 
week, or more, once or repeatedly. The assertion that wilderness is only for 
the athlete on hobnails or the millionaire with the price of a pack train simply 
isn’t so. Wilderness is used and enjoyed by thousands. The problem a few 
years hence will not be so much the saving of wilderness from those who would 
exploit its commodities as protecting it from the multitudes of those who love 
it but who, by their very numbers, will be in danger of trampling it to death. 
As is already happening at some of the national parks. Which is obviously 
another strong reason for giving what dedicated wilderness the Nation now has 
the most secure protection possible. 

As has been said before this great and prosperous Nation is not so poor that 
it must sacrifice its remaining dedicated wilderness, nor so rich that it can 
afford to lose it—or to risk losing it by lack of adequate protection. 





RESOLUTION OF THE LANE COUNTY PARKS AND RECREATION COMMISSION 


Whereas the Lane County Parks and Recreation Commission is concerned with 
all types of outdoor recreation and seeks to assure the people of the county and 
their guests opportunity for a wide variety of outdoor enjoyment suited to their 
diverse interests and tastes; and 

Whereas Lane County is fortunate in having within its borders exceptional 
outdoor recreational resources including dedicated wild and wilderness areas 
of outstanding quality already much used and a priceless resource for coming 
generations ; and 

Whereas although wilderness is irreplaceable if lost, these dedicated areas are 
subject to the uncertainties of changing personnel and policies and the pressures 
of competing interests ; and 

Whereas Senate bill 4028, the wilderness bill, specifically leaves administrative 
jurisdiction of dedicated wild and wilderness areas to the agency now adminis- 
tering them but places upon them responsibility for preserving their wilderness 
character and would help them to resist current pressures which are making 
it hard to preserve them ; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Lane County Parks and Recreation Commission in regular 
meeting assembled October 30, 1958: 

1, Recommends to Congress that presently dedicated wild and wilderness areas 
on Federal lands be given the more secure protection of specific congressional 
sanction. 

2. Without passing on the detailed provisions of the bill, approves the principle 
of the wilderness bill, Senate bill 4028, which would give dedicated wilderness 
this more secure protection. 


STATEMENT OF BERNICE LELAND, EUGENE, OREG. 


My interest in the out of doors and in the establishment by Congress of the 
wilderness system with adequate protection for the areas included therein, 
impels me to write urging support for the wilderness bill introduced in the 85th 
Congress as S. 4028 and H.R. 13013, which is to be renumbered and introduced 
in the 86th Congress in January 1959. 

Opportunities for scientific research in various fields as well as for wholesome, 
healthful out-of-door experiences in great variety in areas suitable for such 
uses are of paramount importance today and must remain so for generations to 
come. 

The wilderness bill makes provision for meeting these needs, for safeguarding 
the public interest in such matter, and for permanent protection of such areas. 

I wish to go on record as favoring passage of this bill. 





STaTEMENT OF Mary H. PerKINS, EMERITUS PROFESSOR, UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


I would like to register my approval of the bill. I believe it to be moderate, 
impartial, and providing adequate safeguards in protecting public rights. 

The bill is moderate in that the areas to be set aside and preserved as wilder- 
ness are already within our national parks, forest, and wildlife refuges and re- 
main under the control and management of the Government. These wilderness 
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areas now comprise only 8 percent of the 181 million acres in the national forests 
and their value to us for recreational, scenic, scientific, educational, and historical 
use and enjoyment far outweighs any commercial gain that might come from 


them. 
Additions to these areas can be made only after public hearings and ultimately 


by congressional action. If necessary, areas may be removed from the wilder- 
ness classification by the same methods (sec. 2f). 

The establishment of the proposed Council provides the machinery for collec 
tion and making accessible to the interested public, information relative to the 
wilderness system but does not interfere in their management. 

The bill is the product of long and careful consideration by those who have at 
heart the rights of the American public and the interests of those who have 
outdoor life. I hope this hearing will go on record as supporting it, and that the 
86th Congress will see fit to pass it. 


STATEMENT OF FLORENCE L. EvANS AND FLORENCE D. ALDEN, EUGENE, OREG. 


We wish to go on record as supporting this bill in its entirety. 

We have read it carefully and believe that it is weil designed to establish a 
permanent national wilderness preservation system. This is a great need and 
we in this western lumber country feel that our few remaining areas of wilder- 
ness should be administered and controlled by Congress. 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you, Dean Onthank. Now, who will 
be next? Is it Mr. Sanford Tepfer, of the Pacific Northwest Chapter 


of the Sierra Club? 


STATEMENT OF SANFORD S. TEPFER, REPRESENTING THE PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST CHAPTER, SIERRA CLUB 


Mr. Trrrer. My name is Sanford S. Tepfer, 2011 Elk Drive, 
Eugene, Oreg. I represent the Pacific Northwest chapter of the 
Sierra Club. 

The phenomenal population growth of the United States is causing 
the encroachment of residential, industrial, agricultural, logging, 
and mining activities on the formerly vast areas of undeveloped 
wilderness, particularly in the West. Where once there was un- 
limited expanse of virgin forest and rugged mountain country, there 
now remain but few vestiges of primitive grandeur. In regions where 
development and population pressures have been less, such as in 
Alaska, extensive areas of wilderness remain, but in areas with great- 
est population growth, wilderness shrinks rapidly. 

e need wilderness for many reasons: For recreation, for relaxa- 
tion and meditation, for museums of virgin America, for living 
laboratories for scientific investigation. Wilderness recreation has 
always been important in character development of our youth, for 
the continued contact with nature that many adults require for 4 
complete existence. Increasing numbers of people indulge in wilder- 
ness camping, hiking, canoeing, skiing, fishing, and hunting. Many 
who work indoors in offices and factories require a periodic contact 
with the wilderness for rejuvenation of spirit, to provide the oppor- 
tunity for thought, for evaluation of their place and position in so- 
ciety and in nature. Many find that such periodic contacts make 
possible continued work in a humdrum world without breaking of the 
spirit. 

An important part of our education is the study of history, of the 
course of events in our society from primitive times to the present. 
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From such study we hope to wr: insights into the impact of our 
present actions on the future. Part of this study of history consists 
of the exploration of the society of natural communities, unaffected by 
the coming of man, the study of wilderness as a museum of the former 
state of the land. But wilderness is not merely a static museum 
where exhibits gather dust through the years. ilderness is a dy- 
namic society of plants, animals, soil, rocks, and weather, It is in- 
deed a living laboratory of ecology, a place to study the effects of 
natural forces on the environment, and of the environment on com- 
munities of living organisms. The wilderness forever changes, yet 
remains wilderness if protected from the impact of man’s activities. 

Protection has been partially achieved by the dedication of certain 
areas for preservation as wilderness in national parks, in wilderness, 
primitive, wild, and roadless areas of the national forests. This pro- 
tection, however, is thin and easily penetrated by those not in sym- 
pathy with the need for wilderness, who for reasons of private eco- 
nomic gain cause the reduction and elimination of dedicated areas of 
wilderness. Other extensive wild areas not so dedicated have abso- 
lutely no protection from exploitation. Reclassification of dedicated 
areas with considerable shrinkage of boundaries has occurred fre- 
quently in the past decade. This is in response to economic pres- 
sures of a local nature. The less scenic areas have been eliminated, it 
is true, yet these areas, while not spectacular, are or were wilderness. 
We need more wilderness, not less. We cannot make wilderness— 
once it is destroyed it cannot be restored in a man’s lifetime. In order 
to have enough wilderness for the exploding population the less scenic 
or spectacular areas are needed as well as the high mountain peaks, as 
long as wilderness is provided. 

This attrition of existing dedicated wilderness can now be accom- 
plished with great ease. The boundaries of such areas may be 
changed at will by administrative decision, often not at very high 
levels, by individuals subject to pressures of economic interests in 
surrounding communities. The mills need logs—the wilderness is 
full of logs, let’s take out some, at least in the lower country—this 
is the reasoning. Those empowered to make such administrative de- 
cisions often lack any national perspective, often do not understand 
the national nature of our wilderness, that the future of the forests 
of Oregon is a matter of concern to the people of New York and 
Pennsylvania, not only to the loggers of Oregon. 

The largest part of the remaining wilderness is located in our na- 
tional forests. Administration of the Forest Service is dedicated 
to a policy of long standing, the policy of multiple use.. This policy 
recognizes that forests have many uses, but of these the highest type 
of use is timber production. Wilderness is an accepted use, but only 
where there is no conflict between wilderness and timber production, 
in those areas where marketing of timber is uneconomical, or where 
timber is of poor quality. It is necessary to establish a national 
policy that recognizes wilderness may be the highest use. 

The Sierra Club supports the Wilderness bill because it represents 
a long step forward in providing greater protection for wilderness. 
Provisions of the bili require public i sa of any boundary 


> in areas included in the wilderness system. Notice must 
given to Congress, providing an opportunity for the wishes 


also 
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of the people of the entire Nation to be heard through their elected 


representatives who are authorized to prevent undesirable changes by | 


joint resolution. ; 
We support the bill because it establishes the National Wilderness 
Preservation Council, whose sole function is to act as watchdog over 


our wilderness, to sound the alarm when it is threatened. The coun- t 
cil has no administrative authority, but is a necessary body for pur- | 


poses of information. 

We support the bill because it establishes as national policy that 
certain areas be dedicated as wilderness, where wilderness is the pri- 
mary value and the primary use, and wherein uses that are incom- 
patible with wilderness may be prohibited. 

In summary, we urge the enactment of the Wilderness bill be- 
cause the bill states a wilderness policy to which we heartily sub- 
scribe, and provides certain necessary safeguards to prevent attri- 
tion of our wilderness. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you, Doctor. Are there any ques- 
tions? 

Senator DworsHak. How many members does your club have? 

Mr. Teprer. The clubs have, I believe, somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of 10,000 members. The Pacific Northwest Chapter consists of 
about 250 members. 

Senator Dworsnak. Where is the concentration of membership, 
largely? California? 

Mr. Treprer. The concentration of members is largely in California. 

Senator DworsHak. Yet the Sierra Club maintains its right and 
prerogative to make recommendations for the use of our natural 
resources in every State in the Union? 

Mr. Teprer. Yes, sir; and we have members, I believe, in every State 
of the Union. 

Senator DworsHaxk. You think it is your business what is done in 
Alaska, or Minnesota, or Florida? 

Mr. Teprer. Absolutely, as a citizen of the United States I think 
it is my business. 

Senator DworsHak. Well, this is the first illogical witness we have 
had, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Neusercer. Are there any other questions of Dr. Tepfer! 
Thank you very much, Dr. Tepfer. 

I am going to put in the record a letter from Dean Onthank telling 
of the presence here of the McKenzie High School students, because 
I think that is of interest. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


FRIENDS OF THE THREE SISTERS WILDERNESS, INC., 
November 4, 1958. 
Senator R1icHARD NEUBERGER, 
Portland, Oreg. 

Dear Dick: Fred Behm of Blue River just called me to say that five or six 
of the boys in the McKenzie High School Junior Chapter of the Izaak Walton 
League will go with him to the Bend hearing Friday morning. One of them, 
Ray Baker, wishes to make a statement for the group. Fred himself will make 
one also, or will have one to submit. The boys are all on the school football 
team and the coach expects them back for practice at three. So Fred asked if 
I thought they could make it. I assured him that you would be pleased to have 
this group appear—after all as you have pointed out it is more for them and 
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their successors than for ourselves that we are interested in this bill—and 
that I was sure that you would manage to get them on in time for them to make 
it back to the Blue River by 3 p.m. But that I would write you so you, or your 
secretary would have a note on it in advance in case you plan the order of 
appearance before that morning. They expect to get there, of course, for the 
beginning of the hearing which we understand is at 10. We hope that this will 
be agreeable you. 

You should be receiving, either at Bend or at your Portland office, quite a 
number of letters from persons favoring the bill who are unable to appear at 
Bend. 

I am sad to miss your appearance at the Oregon Roadside Council meeting 
at Portland tomorrow. Had expected to go, but pressures here and the trip 
to Bend Friday prevent. We are all deeply grateful for your leading part in 
getting Federal billboard legislation, and hope that Oregon will follow through 
promptly. Am glad that the Oregon Motor Association has gotten going on this. 

Best wishes. 

Kari W. ONTHANK. 


Senator Neupercer. Our next witness will be James Jeppesen of 
the Obsidians Club of Eugene, Oreg., Mr. Jeppesen. 


STATEMENT OF J. H. JEPPESEN, JR., PRESIDENT, OBSIDIANS CLUB 


Mr. JEPPESEN. My name is James H. Jeppesen, Jr. I am a geologist 
and civil engineer. I reside at 1883 Lavana Drive, Eugene, Oreg. I 
am president of the Obsidians, Inc., of Eugene and am testifying on 
their behalf. 

Obsidians, Inc., is a club organized to promote enjoyment, to seek 
and disseminate scientific knowledge and to promote appreciation of 
the outdoors, which includes a comparatively small bounded wilder- 
ness area. Hundreds of people have been members since this organi- 
zation started in 1930, and hundreds of others have been guests on our 
trips, climbs and camps. 

he club wishes to have their statement, copies of which I have 
given you, placed on record favoring bill S. 4028. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT oF J. H. JErPeseN, JR., PRESIDENT, THE OBSIDIANS 


We appreciate this opportunity to be heard on a matter which we regard as 
highly important not only to present club members and our community but even 
more to our children and to those who come after them. For in the considera- 
tion of wilderness preservation it must be remembered that wilderness is irre- 
placeable. Once destroyed or significantly modified by man it is gone forever. 
A mistake or bad judgment in most matters can somehow be repaired, but not 
with wilderness. Most of the opposition to the wilderness bill ignores this basic 
fact or considers it a mere trifle. 

The Obsidians are people of the Eugene-Upper Williamette area numbering 
several hundred who, for the more than a quarter of a century have clubbed 
together to enjoy the outdoor recreational resources of the region, particularly 
the Cascade mountains and wilderness. As they have seen choice spots which 
they were accustomed to enjoy disappear one after another, or lose their charm 
and recreational interest under the development of population growth and in- 
dustry, some of it necessary and proper but some quite unnecessarily devastat- 
ing, they have become more and more concerned with the conservation of scenic 
and outdoor recreational resources including, of course, wilderness. They are 
repeatedly and emphatically on record for both the outdoor recreational re- 
sources review bill, passed by the last Congress, and for the wilderness bill. 
They regard the assertion that action on the wilderness bill should be deferred 
until the survey is completed as evidence either of ignorance of the actual pro- 
visions of the two bills or of willingness to pervert the facts in opposition to 
the wilderness bill. The national survey is intended of course to cover the 
whole wide range of the Nation’s outdoor recreational resources, of which 
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wilderness, important, is only a small part. Our resources for boating, hunt- 
ing, fishing, motoring, camping, picnicking, etc., lie mostly outside of wiluerness 
areas and always will. The problem of giving greater protection to existing 
dedicated wild and wilderness areas, which is the primary purpose of the wil- 
derness bill, is a separate matter. These areas are already inventoried. The 
survey is needed to inventory and study areas not presently known, tu appraise 
their recreational value and best use, and especially to forecast what the future 
needs for these areas are likely to be. That is information gieatly needed, but 
it has comparatively little to do with presently dedicated wild and wilderness 
areas, for which protection is needed now. 

Obsidians, by repeated action, have indicated their support of legislation such 
as is provided in this bill. They favor it for many reasons, especially fur these: 

1. To put wilderness policy specifically in the hands of the Congress where 
policy matters properly belong and to establish the preservation of desig- 
nated wilderness as national policy. 

2. To make the preservation of wilderness a specific responsibility of the 
agencies presently administering designated (or to be designated) wild and 
wilderness areas. 

As for the bill presently under consideration, S. 4028, we favor it substantially 
as it stands. It would appear that the legitimate, and sincere, objections to 
earlier drafts have reasonably been met, and that to make further concessions 
risks defeating its purpose. Specifically we favor retaining the wilderness 
council. 

The bill explicitly leaves the administration of wilderness in the hands of 
the agencies presently administering it and limits the council to factfinding and 
information disseminating. Substantially similar agencies are common enough 
in the Federal Government—in government at all levels for that matter. In- 
formation on wilderness is sorely needed, and on a basis wider than that of 
a single agency. 

We have heard it said that the bill is not needed because wilderness has been 
well administered and by inference will continue to be without such legislation, 
this argument from persons and agencies who themselves have sharply criticized 
these same administering agencies for action displeasing to them. We yield to 
none in high regard for the men who administer these services, dedicated public 
servants in the best sense. But that does not alter the fact that they are 
exposed to pressures, often aggressive, determined and difficult to resist. Nor 
that with changing personnel and agency policy the continued protection of 
wilderness might well be jeopardized. 

The protection given wilderness was easy when the wilderness was illimitable, 
the forest inexhaustible. Obsidians, and there are some, who remember when 
that statement was taken seriously, have seen many changes in personnel and 
policy, and it must be said, are not reassured thereby. The present, and cur- 
rently increasing pressures may not continue more than a decade or two. Lut 
in the meantime what little true wilderness the Nation still has left may be 
irretrievably lost unless Congress acts now to save it, as this bill provides. 

We therefore submit these statements and ask that they go on record strongly 
favoring the wilderness bill. Obsidians, Inc. thereby have done a small part in 
seeking to preserve just a little “native” U.S.A. for the living and those yet 
unborn. 


Mr. Jeppesen. For brevity and conservation of time, I will read 
only a few passages. 

Obsidians, by repeated action, have indicated their support of leg- 
islation such as is provided in this bill. They favor it for many rea- 
sons, especially for these : 

1. To put wilderness policy specifically in the hands of the Congress 
where policy matters apathy belong and to establish the preservation 
of designated wilderness as national policy. 

2. To make the preservation of wilderness a specific responsibility 
of the agencies presently administering designated, or to be desig- 
nated, wild and wilderness areas. 

As for the bill presently under consideration, S. 4028, we favor it 
substantially as it stands. It would appear that the legitimate, and 
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sincere, objections to earlier drafts have reasonably been met, and that 
to make further concessions risks defeating its purpose. Specifically, 
we favor retaining the wilderness council. The bill explicitly leaves 
the administration of wilderness in the hands of the agencies presently 
administering it and limits the council to factfinding and information 
disseminating. Substantially similar agencies are common enough in 
the Federal Government—in government at all levels, for that matter. 
Information on wilderness is sorely needed, and on a basis wider than 
that of a single agency. 

We have heard it said that the bill is not needed because wilderness 
has been well administered and by inference will continue to be with- 
out such legislation, this argument from persons and agencies who 
themselves have sharply criticized these same administering agencies 
for action displeasing to them. We yield to none in high regard for 
the men who administer these services, dedicated public servants in 
the best sense. But that does not alter the fact that they are exposed 
to pressures, often aggressive, determined and difficult to resist. Nor 
that with changing personnel and agency policy the continued pro- 
tection of wilderness might well be jeopardized. 

The protection given wilderness was easy when the wilderness was 
illimitable, the forest inexhaustible. Obsidians, and there are some, 
who remember when that statement was taken seriously, have seen 
many changes in personnel and policy and it must be said, are not re- 
assured thereby. ‘The present, and currently increasing pressures 
may not continue more than a decade or two. But in the meantime 
what little true wilderness the Nation still has left may be irretriev- 
ably lost unless Congress acts now to save it, as this bill provides. 

We therefore submit these statements and ask that they go on record 
strongly favoring the wilderness bill. Obsidians, Inc., thereby have 
done a small part in seeking to preserve just a little “native” U.S.A. 
for the living and those yet unborn. 

Gentlemen, I thank you. 

Senator Nrusercer. Thank you very much, Mr. Jeppesen. Sena- 
tor Dworshak? Mr. Jeppesen, as a proponent of the bill, how would 
you feel if the Indian lands were eliminated from its provisions be- 
cause of the fact that. they are essentially private lands? 

Mr. Jeppesen. How was that again ? 

Senator Neupercer. We have had some discussion about Indian 
lands, which are not public lands but are private lands held in trust. 
How would you feel if Indian lands were eliminated from the bill? 

Mr. Jerresen. I would hesitate to say, because I haven’t studied 
that aspect of it. This isa personal answer, isn’t it? 

Senator Neupercer. Of course. All of these answers are personal. 

Mr. Jerresen. I wouldn’t say. 

Senator Neupercer. I see. 
questions of Mr. Jeppesen ? 

Is Miss Mozell Hair, representing the Eugene Garden Club of 
Eugene, Oreg., with us? _We would be glad to have anybody who is 
representing the Eugene Garden Club. 

r. Ropert Strom. Could Dr. Kezer go ahead of me? 

Senator Neupercer. Yes; I would be glad to take Dr. Kezer first. 

Dr. James Kezer, representing the Oregon Academy of Science. 






Thank you very much. Any other 
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STATEMENT OF DR. JAMES KEZER, REPRESENTING THE OREGON 
ACADEMY OF SCIENCE 


Dr. Kezer. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, and ladies 
and gentlemen, this is James Kezer; the address, 1348 Alder Street 
in Eugene. 

As a member of the department of biology of the University of 
Oregon and as the official representative of the Oregon Academy of 
Science, I would like to discuss the contribution th: at the wilderness 
areas of the United States can make to basic scientific research. This 
is a topic that has an important bearing on the bill that is the subject 
of our consideration today. 

During the time of the recent controversy over the Forest Service’s 
deletion of 53,000 acres from the Three Sisters Wilderness Area, the 
Oregon Academy of Science voted to establish a committee that would 
be empowered to consider the possibility of utilizing this wilderness 
area for fundamental scientific research. I had the privilege of serv- 
ing as the chairman of this committee for 2 years and the statement 
that I am making today is in large part the result of the thinking and 
the fieldwork of the committee members. In addition to myself, the 
committee was composed of Dr. Henry Hansen, dean of the graduate 
school at Oregon State College, a scholar with international fame as a 
plant ecologist; Dr. Robert Storm of Oregon State College, a leading 
authority on the vertebrate zoology and. ecology of the Northwest; 
and Dr. Ruth Hopson of Portland State College, whose pioneering 
investigations of the plants and animals of the Three Sisters Wilder- 
ness Area constitute an outstanding contribution to our knowledge of 
the biology of that area. The four of us took ever y opportunity to get 
back into the Three Sisters Wilderness Area so that we could deter- 
mine for ourselves the research possibilities presented by this bit of 
Oregon that had remained without exploitation because of the 
wisdom of the Forest Service in setting it aside as a wilderness area. 

As our work progressed, it became apparent to us that the Three 
Sisters Wilderness Area, and all the other wilderness areas of the 
country, offered unique opportunities for fundamental research hav- 
ing an enormous potential value. We came to realize that these rela- 
tively small tracts of land offered to investigators some of the original 

America, free from the cultivation and the exploitation that are inev- 
itable as land is put to use. If these wilderness areas could be put 
under intensive and continuing research so that the kinds of plants 
and animals in them could be determined and something of the com- 

lex and manyfold interrelationships among these various species of 
fei ing things could be investigated, a body of information would 
accumulate that could be used to measure the relative sickness and 
health of similar, but disturbed, areas. The wilderness areas of this 
country would become reference points from which the effects of the 
various kinds of disturbances involved in land use could be measured. 
Those who are acquainted with the techniques of scientific investiga- 
tion will immediately recognize that this concept of the wilderness 
areas gives them the status of controls in a great scientific experiment, 
the disturbed areas being, in effect, the “experiment” that can be meas- 
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ured and understood only as it is considered relative to the conditions 
in the undisturbed, or control, area. 

I believe that it is important for all of us to understand something 
of the processes that go on in an area that is left undisturbed, as is 
the case with the wilderness areas. A multitude of almost unbeliev- 
ably complex interrelationships are built up among the various kinds 
of plants and animals that are capable of establishing themselves in 
the various environmental niches provided by the undisturbed area. 

Over a period of time, the kinds of living things and the relation- 
ships among them undergo a gradual change until finally a natural 
masterpiece is produced in which the various species of plants and 
animals remain in a state of continuous dynamic balance, the so- 
called climax stage of ecological succession. The point to be remem- 
bered is that the climax condition is nature’s own solution to the bio- 
logical problems of a particular area; it is in this naturally produced 
climax that one will find the maximum number of plants and animals 
occupying the maximum number of environmental niches, By in- 
vestigating the details of the process whereby natural forces operat- 
ing in an undisturbed area lead gradually toward the establishment 
of the perfection of the climax organization of living things, one can 
determine nature’s own plan of land use. And it is only through our 
understanding of nature’s own plan of land use that it becomes possi- 
ble to determine a proper course of action when our disturbance of 
the natural sequence of ecological events causes difficulties. The log- 
ging of Douglas-fir is essentially a disturbance of an ecological proc- 
ess that has not yet reached a climax stage. The basic problem that 
must be solved by the forester is the establishment of conditions in a 
logged area that lead as rapidly as possible to the production of the 
Douglas-fir stage of ecological succession. The tremendous problems 
that are involved in accomplishing this merely emphasize the difficul- 
ties that are encountered when one must interrupt natural ecological 
processes and attempt a control of ecological succession. 

It is in the search for the solution to these problems that the wis- 
dom of the undisturbed area must be consulted. The kind of wilder- 
Ness area investigation proposed by the Oregon Academy of Science 
may very well provide the information that will lead to the solution 
of some of the baflling problems of Douglas-fir production. The pos- 
sibility of great good coming from fundamental research of this kind 
is truly enormous. The history of scientific progress is filled with 
examples of basic research leading very unexpectedly to practical ap- 
plication. This proposed research into the ecology of wilderness 
areas might be considered as being to the lumber industry what re- 
search in theoretical physics is to the practical applications of atomic 
energy. 

But who is going to do this research and how can it be financed ? 
The Forest Service cannot, at this time, be asked to undertake this 
kind of investigation. Its facilities are taxed by the necessity of 
finding rapid solutions to the vast number of problems involved in 
timber production and forest utilization. It is with particular pleas- 
ure that I am able to tell you at this time that the kind of research I 
have described is now going on in the Three Sisters Wilderness Area. 
Dr. Hansen and Dr. Storm have received grants from the National 
Science Foundation, and they and their students have explored the 
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Three Sisters Wilderness Area during these past two summers, inves- 
tigating the plant and animal ecology of this magnificent and undis- 
turbed portion of the Cascades. The people of Oregon have every 
right to be proud of the fact that our own wilderness area is the first 
of these great areas to begin the fulfillment of its highest scientific 
value, that of serving as a control area from which the sickness and 
health of surrounding land may be measured. 

The work that has been done during the past 2 years in the Three 
Sisters Wilderness is just a beginning. If the wilderness areas of 
the country are to fulfill their highest scientific destiny, the coopera- 
tion of biologists in institutions of higher learning, members of the 
Forest Service, and representatives of the lumbering interests will 
be required. Indeed, is not the objective outlined in this statement 
one around which all of us can unite? The scholar is attracted be- 
cause of the opportunity to engage in fundamental research. The for- 
ester and the lumberman are attracted because this kind of investiga- 
tion supplies the fundamental scientific data from which the solu- 
tion of practical problems must originate. 

I think when one considers the scientific value of wilderness he 
can only be thankful for the wisdom of those who were responsible 
for preserving these bits of the original America so that we may now 
utilize them as the sources of information that only they can give 
us. Those of us who have received this precious scientific heritage 
must give it every possible protection. ‘This is the reason why the 
Oregon Academy of Science urges the speedy enactment of the 
Wilderness Bill. 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you, Dr. Kezer. Any questions, Sen- 
ator Dworshak? Any questions? I just want to make one very 
brief observation. 

I think if there is a real justification for this bill, you have pre- 
sented it. I doubt if the bill can be justified on the fact that the 
number of people who would visit an area in the wilderness, be 
cause we have become a nation on cushions; we have to ride every- 
where behind an internal combustion engine, but I think you have 
presented a genuine, meritorious justification for this bill. 

Dr. Kezer. There is one thing here that I am so glad to have the 
opportunity to state Lays because we have here in the audience 
lumbermen and loggers. I have gotten to know a lot of lumbermen 
and loggers during my years in Oregon. I have found some won- 
derful people, a highly intelligent group. The point is, the kind of 
research that we are proposing here means everything to them. The 
solution to fundamental problems of forestry depends upon knowing 
nature’s own solution to these problems, you see. 

This is a point around which all of us can unite. The lumberman, 
the forester, the logger, the person who is interested in recreation, 
we all have common ground here and I would so much like to see us 
all get together on this big idea of fundamental science research in 
these areas. 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you very much, Dr. Kezer. 

Our next witness will be the representative of the Eugene Garden 


Club. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. ROBERT M. STORM, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF 
ZOOLOGY, OREGON STATE COLLEGE 


Dr. Storm. I am not the representative of the Eugene Garden 
Club, but I would like to submit their statement. 

Senator Neusercer. Will you please give your name and address? 

Dr. Storm. I would first submit their statement. 

Senator Nevsercer. We still would want your name and address. 
We want to know who submitted it. 

Dr. Srorm. I am Robert M. Storm; I reside in Corvallis, Oreg., 
where I am a member of the zoology department, Oregon State Col- 
lege. 

enator Neupercer. Thank you. 

Dr. Storm. I am submitting Miss Mozell Hair’s statement for the 
Eugene Garden Club. 

(The statement referzed to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF MozELLE Harr REPRESENTING THE EUGENE GARDEN CLUB 


In these days of turmoil and uncertainty, it is comforting to know that our 
National Government is planning, in accordance with an orderly and permanent 
pattern, to preserve for us and for future generations some priceless portions of 
our national heritage with all their original beauty and distinctive characteris- 
tics. These areas of our country will be known as wilderness areas, dedicated 
to “serve the recreational, scenic, scientific, educational, conservation, and his- 
torical needs of the people.” 1 should like to speak briefly of what such wilder- 
ness areas can mean in the life of the ordinary man and woman from my own 
personal experience. 

For a number of years while I was employed and carrying a rather heavy 
load of responsibility, I spent my summer vacation with the Mazamas, a well 
known Oregon outdoor club, on a trip into one of these wilderness areas, usually 
a different one each year. The last part of the journey to the area was always 
made on foot with pack horses carrying camp equipment and supplies. The 
party of perhaps 50 or 60 was composed largely of business and professional men 
and women, botanists, geologists and others who, for two weeks, found rest and 
recreation in primitive natural surroundings. The educational highlights of 
these trips came in the evenings, when around a blazing campfire, leaders of the 
day’s climbs, scientific exploring parties, or just hikers recounted their findings. 
It was impossible to carry one’s work-a-day load of problems and anxieties into 
such surroundings, and, as a result, members of the outing party went home 
with a new understanding and appreciation of the beauty and resources of a 
portion of our wonderful country, with richer friendships and renewed health 
and energy for the everyday tasks ahead. Such opportunities for healthful and 
inspiring recreation are an invaluable part of our American way of life and 
must be preserved. 

Within easy reach of. my hometown, Eugene, is a wilderness area of great 
scientific as well as recreational value. It is an area entirely unspoiled by man, 
containing a bit of virgin forest, a natural watershed, and an unusual collection 
of natural flora and fauna, the whole of which cannot be duplicated in this part 
of the West and probably in few if any of the present wilderness areas of the 
United States. This area should be preserved for its beauty and its unique value 
for scientific and educational as well as recreational purposes, and under this 
proposed bill it could be preserved for all time. 

Two years ago it was my privilege to satisfy a lifelong desire to see the deep 
South. A companion and I drove from Los Angeles through the Southern States, 
including Florida and up the Atlantie coast to Washington, D.C., then west 
through the Plains States and across the Rockies to Eugene, Oreg. It was in 
early spring before the summer vacation period had started, but already public 
parks and recreation areas were crowded. As population increases, as roads 
are improved, and more people are able to get about, we are going to need 
many more large areas of unspoiled country for recreation purposes. It is true 
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that a great many tourists and vacationists will take time to go only to parks 
and such vacation areas as can be reached easily by car, but there is a steadily 
growing number of people, both young and old, who find their greatest pleasure 
and rest in areas off from well-traveled roads where they can find nature at 
her unspoiled best, away from crowds and noise. 

Fortunately this proposed bill will make it possible for these varied groups 
of our citizens to enjoy today and through coming generations what is their 
rightful heritage. Therefore, I trust that this bill which would make wilderness 
pasnerrgtion, a part of our public land policy, will become a part of our national 

aws. 

Dr. Storm. In addition, I should like to make a brief statement of 
my own. I represent no organization in this State. 

Confining my remarks to my outlook as a scientist and a citizen, 
I favor the enactment of the Wilderness Bill for the following 
reasons : 

First, it would seem only right that the American public, which 
owns the present wilderness areas, has a considerable voice in the 
future of these areas, which they would have through their Repre- 
sentatives in Congress. On the other hand, it seems decidedly wrong 
that certain special interests have been able to profit so greatly in the 
past through various phases of public land. The Wilderness Bill will 
act to reduce this shortsighted type of use. 

Secondly, the present wilderness areas of the country furnish the 
only outdoor laboratories for research on the undisturbed primitive 
relationships of plants and animals. Although often carried on as 
pure research, results from such studies have applications in fish and 
game resources management, forest management, watershed develop- 
ment, general conservation practices, and so on. In addition, such 
studies are necessary as yardsticks against which may be measured 
the effects of the many disturbances in nonwilderness areas. I am at 
tyne the recipient of a 3-year National Science Foundation grant 

or research in animal ecology in the Three Sisters Wilderness Area. 

Thirdly, as a frequent visitor to one large wilderness area, namely 
Three Sisters Wilderness Area, I should like to point out that the 
number of people who visit parts of this area each year are numbered 
in the thousands, and I have personally encountered children under 
5 and many persons over 60 many miles up wilderness trails. The 
only ae eee is that these areas will be increasingly used 
as western population goes up, and that every effort must be made to 
preserve or increase wilderness areas. The wilderness bill offers the 
soundest prospect for the future in this respect. 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you very much, Dr. Storm. Any ques- 
tions, Senator Dworshak? Thank you very much. 

Mr. Prince Helfrich is here. He is the president of the McKenzie 


River Guides, and he is part of Dean Onthank’s group. Is Prince 
Helfrich here ? 


STATEMENT OF PRINCE HELFRICH, PRESIDENT, McKENZIE RIVER 
GUIDES 


Mr. Hetrricn. Senator Neuberger and members of the committee, 
it is a great privilege for me to be here and testify before you. My 
name is Prince Helfrich; my address is Vida, Oreg. I am represent- 
ing the McKenzie River Guides, speaking for myself, and I also have 
communications here from the McKenzie River Chamber of Com- 
merce and from the McKenzie River Garden Club. 
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(The communications referred to follow :) 


McKenzie Riverk CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Leaburg, Oreg., November 5, 1958, 
Senator RicHarp L. NEUBERGER, 
Bend, Oreg. 

My Dear SENATOR NEUBERGER: Members of the McKenzie River Chamber of 
Commerce wish to heartily endorse Senate bill No. 4028, the revised wilderness 
bill. We feel that the preservation of designated areas of wilderness is of un- 
paralleled value to our present and future society. 

With progress moving ahead at such a staggering pace wilderness areas to 
serve the scenic, recreational, educational, and scientific needs of man are be- 
coming increasingly urgent. It would seem that if any of our vast and magnif- 
icent country is to be saved for these purposes immediate and secure action 
must be taken. 

Our wish is that the bill be passed in its entirety without further delay. 

Sincerely yours, 
WARREN L. RAMSAY, President. 
Jo ANNE Byrp, Secretary. 


McKENzIE River GARDEN CLUB, 
Vida, Oreg., November 6, 1958. 
Senator RicHarp L. NEUBERGER, 
Bend, Oreg. 

In regard to the wilderness bill S. 4028 and H.R. 13013 as introduced in the 
85th. Congress, the McKenzie River Garden Club, address, Vida, Oreg., wishes 
to go on record at the public hearing being held on this bill in Bend, Oreg., No- 
vember 7, as being in favor of a national wilderness preservation system, as 
set forth in the above bill. 

Garden club members are conservation-minded because they are trained to 
appreciate the natural resources of our country and the fact that unless an 
effort is made now to preserve some of these natural resources, future genera- 
tions will not be able to enjoy the pleasures that we have enjoyed in the past 
from these resources. 

Because we live in one of the most scenic parts of Oregon, we are probably 
more aware, than some others, of the need for a fair system of preservation of 
our wilderness areas. We therefore urge the adoption of this bill. 

Mrs. Joun 8S. West, Vice President. 


Mr. Hexrricu. I would like to make two points in favoring this 
bill for establishment of the wilderness system. 

The first point is the tremendous increased use of our wilderness 
areas. My occupation as a guide carries me through many of the 
Western States and even into Canada and I am working at it 8 to 
10 months of the year. During that time I am out in the woods. I 
am out in the streams, and it is amazing to see the tremendous in- 
crease in use of these areas. 

I might give as an example the Three Sisters Wilderness Area. 
Every year I am in that area for one month holding a boys’ camp, 
and in our first camp 12 years ago we had two visitors. In our last 
camp we had over 200 visitors in 1 day. It shows the tremendous 
increased use of wilderness areas, not only there but in many other 
places. 

As guides, we conduct trips on the middle fork of the Salmon River 
in Idaho. We go on Washington streams. And, as I mentioned, in 
Canada and everywhere that we go we see a tremendous increased use. 

On the middle fork of the Salmon River in 1937, we made the first 
trip down there. We were among the very first to make a trip down 
there. This past summer we made a trip and you could safely say 
that almost every day there is 9 trip going down. Just in a period 
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of a few years it shows the tremendous increased use in these areas. 

And, as I say, we are making an appeal, not for ourselves today to 
increase these wilderness areas and to hold them, but for the young 
folks. 

The second point I would like to make, if these wilderness areas 
aren’t put under a status so we can hold them, every year we have got 
to be fighting for them. As recently shown in the Three Sisters 
Wilderness, the Forest Service in 1988 saw fit to set aside a large 
wilderness area. In a few years, comparatively few years, they asked 
that this area be cut down. As I see it, this is constantly a danger 
to all of our wilderness areas if we don’t have some definite legislation 
so we won’t have to be fighting for these areas constantly. Thank 

ou. 

. Senator Neusercer. Thank you, Mr. Helfrich. Do you have any 
questions, Senator Dworshak? I would like to ask you just one ques- 
tion, Mr. Helfrich, if I may. You referred specifically to the Three 
Sisters Wilderness Area Share you have taken in these boys’ camp 
groups. About a year or so ago a substantial portion of the Three 
Sisters Wilderness Area was removed from the wilderness area by ad- 
ministrative action ordered by the Department of Agriculture. Did 
you favor or oppose that action ? 

Mr. Hetrricu. I opposed it very vigorously. 

Senator Neupercer. You think it was a mistake ? 

Mr. Hetrricu. Yes, I do. Some day, Senator, I hope to get you 
out on a fishing trip, take you down one of these rivers. 

Senator Nreusercer. I hope I have the time to do it, Mr. Helfrich. 
One of the difficulties of this position is that it sometimes is incom- 
patible with the outdoor recreation that you would like to participate 
In. 

(Mr. Helfrich submitted the following statement for Mr. Fred 
Behm :) 

Frep BEHM LoccINne Co., 
Blue River, Oreg., November 7, 1958. 
Senator James EB. Murray, 


Chairman, Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Bend, Oreg. 


Dear Str: It seems that something we have been overlooking on our wilderness 
preservation is water, or more emphasis on it. Lumber we have lots of sub- 
stitutes for, but none for good pure water. 

Not being a geologist, there are things I don’t understand, but to my ob- 
servation it seems that there is a water level, or plane, in most of our high 
country, starting at about 4,500 feet in elevation. From this elevation on up 
you can find springs all over. If we do not preserve these watersheds, our 
future generations are going to be in a sad plight. ‘Timber above this elevation 
grows very slowly, and it will take a long time to restore. 

It just don’t seem practical to log the slow-growing, high country timber 
when we can’t take care of our timber in the faster growing low country. We 
have millions of feet of timber guing to waste in our national forests because 
they are not properly developed. By the time we get our lower country de- 
veloped as a tree farm should be, we will realize that we were wise to pre- 
serve our high country. 

I think we should also save, in its primitive state, a small area of timber 
on each watershed in the lower country. 

I am very much in favor of the wilderness preservation bill. We can make 
better utilization and management of our timber, but there is no substitute 
for our watersheds, and their value as a recreation area. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frep BEHM. 
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Mr. Stone. Mr. Chairman, I submit two statements for presenta- 
tion at this time. 
(The statements are as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Harriet W. THOMSON, PrRorEsSsOR EMERITUS, UNIVERSITY OF 
OREGON 


To the Wilderness Bill Committee: 

Being unable to attend the hearing regarding the wilderness bill to be pre- 
sented to the 86th Congress in January 1959, I wish to have my convictions re- 
garding it go on record as follows: 

1. Comparing the rapid increase of our population with the increasingly 
rapid decrease in the wilderness, wild, and other such areas, still as Nature 
made them, it behooves this country to enact into law a control system to curb 
such inroads in order to safeguard them for its people. The wilderness bill 
under discussion can do so. 

2. Many of the larger areas that we still have shelter wildlife that should 
not be forced to become extinct. Life forms tend to develop into higher forms 
aud should be protected. 

3. Many scientific studies of how Nature develops a balance between species, 
both plant and animal, can yet be made. “Cats” and fire should be kept out of 
these areas. 

I wholeheartedly urge the enactment of this bill into law. 


STATEMENT OF RicuHarD M, NOYES AND WINNINETTE A. NOYES, EUGENE, OREG. 


We support the National Wilderness Preservation Act as stated in S. 4028. 

We plan to attend the hearings at Bend, Oreg. on November 7, 1958, but we 
wish to submit this brief statement instead of making a verbal presentation. 

We have lived in California, Illinois, Massachusetts, New York, and now in 
Oregon, and from our experience with this diversity of the United States we 
have become impressed with the importance of preserving wilderness lands. 
Our recommendation is also based on personal experience with some of these 
wilderness areas and on our recognition of their importance for recreation, 
science, education, and the continued well-being of our country. We urge the 
enactment of this bill in the next Congress. 


Senator Neupercer. It is now approximately 12:30, and with Sena- 
tor Dworkshak’s consent, we will take a recess for lunch and hope to 
resume at approximately 1:30. We stand in recess until then. 

(Whereupon the committee recessed at 12:30 p.m., reconvening at 
1:30 p.m.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Neusercer. We will come to order, please. The commit- 
tee will piease come to order and we will resume our hearings on S. 
4028, the wilderness preservation bill. 

I have statements for the record from the Northeast Oregon Vaca- 
tionland, Inc., of La Grande, Oreg. and from the La Grande-Union 
County Chamber of Commerce. 

(The document referred to follows :) 

NORTHEAST OREGON VACATIONLAND, 
La Grande, Oreg., November 5, 1958. 


Senator Ricnarp BE. NEUBERGER, 
Bend, Oreg. 

Dear Sir: This organization represents the tourist and recreational interests 
of Baker, Union, Umatilla and Wallowa Counties. 

Please be advised that at a regular membership meeting on November 3, 1958, 
this organization voted unanimous opposition to Senate bill 4028. 
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It is our feeling that the scope of this bill is disadvantageous to both the 
economic and recreational interests of N.E. Oregon. 


Sincerely, 
Frep SCHNEITER, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF LA GRANDE AND UNION CounTY, 
La Grande, Oreg., November 5, 1958. 
Senator RicHarp E. NEUBERGER, 
Bend, Oreg. 
Dear Sir: The La Grande-Union County Chamber of Commerce today voted 
to oppose Senate bill 4028, on the grounds that it is far too broad and that it 
could be detrimental to this part of the State of Oregon. 


Sincerely, 
z A. C. Hicxox, President. 


Senator Neusercer. Before we commence, I desire to apologize 
for the remarks I made earlier about the noise on the stage, because 
the noise on the stage was made by the very hospitable Boosters 
Club of the Bend High School setting up these tables for the lovely 
luncheon that they served us, and I want to say this: that if you 
receive nothing else from your trip to Bend, Oreg., I think all of us 
have seen a miracle in this year of 1958 and that is the lunch which 
the Bend High School Boosters Club served us for the price of 40 
cents, and I think they deserve a real hand. [ Applause. } 

I desire particularly to thank Mr. Russell Acheson, the principal 
of Bend High School, and Mrs. May Burgess, who is the director of 
the cafeteria and who, along with the Boosters Club, was responsible 
not only for this very tasty lunch, but this very economical lunch; 
and Mr. Stong mentioned her future was assured if she would move 
lunches at that price to Washington, D.C. 

Our first witness this afternoon is Mrs. Charles D. Hessey, Jr., 
of the Conservation Committee of the Cascadians. It has been sug- 
gested to me that I announce who the next witness will be so that 
person can be girding himself or herself for the ordeal ahead. The 
next witness will be Mr. U. L. Upson. Is Mrs. Hessey here? I 
understand it is Mr. Hessey and he isn’t here, so otherwise I was 
completely correct. 

Is Mr. Upson here? We are just going to have to put them at the 
foot of the list then and let them take their turn later on. 

Is Mrs. Jack Yearout here? 


STATEMENT OF MRS. JACK YEAROUT, CHAIRMAN, DEPARTMENT 
OF CONSERVATION, WASHINGTON STATE FEDERATION OF 
WOMEN’S CLUBS 


Mrs. Yearout. I am Mrs. Jack Yearout, chairman for the depart- 
ment of conservation, the Washington State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. My address is Wapato, Wash., Box 791. 

The Washington State Federation of Women’s Clubs has given me 
authority to present at this hearing our support for efforts to pro- 
tect wilderness areas in this country. We have on record a resolution 
passed in May 1957 supporting and urging establishment of the Gla- 
cier Peak Wilderness Area. We have several resolutions supporting 
our national park policy. Our State federation purchased and pre- 
sented to the State of Washington several miles of old-growth tim- 
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ber, to be kept as a forest exhibit in a primeval state. At the present 
time we are using an $88,000 federation forest fund to enlarge and 
rotect this area. 

I have found the majority of our federated clubwomen keenly in- 
terested in wilderness values, and have approved for presentation at 
our next convention the following resolution, which was passed re- 
cently by the Yakima Valley District Federation, and submitted to 
me for approval. 

Whereas we believe that in the conservation of natural resources wilderness 
preservation has a place ; that wilderness areas have a spiritual, educational, and 
recreational value ; and that continuing pressure by commercial groups is exerted 
toward logging, mining, or commercializing these areas; and 

Whereas federated clubwomen have established precedents toward the pres- 
ervation of wilderness areas, including the establishment of Federation Forest 
State Park and support by resolution of the Glacier Peak Wilderness Area; 
a That the Yakima Valley District Federation of Women’s Clubs en- 
dorse and strongly support the wilderness bill, 8S. 4028, which will make wilder- 
ness preservation a part of our public land policy, including definite protection 
of the wilderness preservation policies of our National Park Service, the United 
States Forest Service and the United States Fish and Wildlife Service. 

This resolution was approved by unanimous vote, October 30, 1958. 
The Yakima district is the largest in the State federation, with 63 clubs 
and a membership of 2,238 clubwomen, ‘The present State president is 
from this district. The Washington State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs numbers over 9,000 members, and as their conservation chair- 
man I urge the passage by Congress of this wilderness bill. I favor im- 
mediate passage as wilderness values must be saved by foresight. It is 
possible to withdraw lands from wilderness areas if the need is vital. 
It is impossible to create a wilderness area where man has not given 
protection in time. 

This element of time to me is the essence of this wilderness bill: 
Projecting our needs 50 years into the future, I think we would find— 
I would like to suggest that perhaps at that time the value of the 
small percent of cutable timber in our wilderness preserves would be 
minute compared to the value as a tourist and recreational attraction to 
this State at that time. 

Also, projecting ourselves 50 years into the future, I think that we 
would find the use of these areas would be increased so tremendously 
that they would be the last place most of us could go for wilderness 
experience. 

For instance, myself and four of my five children take at least half 
of our vacations from 5 to 10 miles past the end of roads. The place 
that we have gone for the last 10 years was open to logging just 1 year 
ago. Up until now we have not used the wilderness areas because this 
other area was closer to home. Now, to go past a road we must go 
to a wilderness area, and I think we will find an increasing number 
of people who have had wilderness experience in the open forests hav- 
ing to use our wilderness areas. Thank you. 

Reentoe Neupercer. Any questions, Senator Dworshak? Thank 
you, Mrs. Yearout, very much. 

The next witness is Mr. Ross Ensley, of the National Forest Multiple 
Use Association, accompanied by Rev. Riley Johnson. Are they in 
- sennmneet They will be followed by Mr. Leo Gallagher, Tacoma, 

ash, 
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STATEMENT OF REV. R. RILEY JOHNSON, NATIONAL FOREST 
MULTIPLE USE ASSOCIATION, ACCOMPANIED BY ROSS ENSLEY 


Reverend Jounson. Senator Neuberger, Senator Dworshak, I 
would submit my first statement on behalf of the various organiza- 
tions—— 

Senator Nevsercer. Will you identify yourself? 

Reverend Jonnson. I am the Rev. Father R. Riley Johnson; I 
reside in Chelan, Wash. I am a priest in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the United States, rector of St. Andrew’s Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, Lake Chelan, Wash.; the chairman of the department 
of Christian social relations of the Protestant Episcopal missionary 
district of Spokane, which is the Episcopal Church in eastern Wash- 
ington and northern Idaho, which represents 58 parishes in eastern 
Washington and northern Idaho, and approximately 19,000 communi- 
cants. I am here on the unanimous request of the executive council 
of the missionary jurisdiction of Spokane and the Protestant Episco- 
pal bishop of Spokane. 

I also am here representing the Lake Chelan Chamber of Commerce, 
an organization of 192 merchants and professional people in the Lake 
Chelan area. 

I would ask that along with my testimony there be accepted into 
the testimony a copy of the bylaws of an organization, the National 
Multiple Use Association, which is directly concerned with this par- 
ticular legislation; that you accept a copy of our bylaws and organi- 
zational procedure as there has been considerable question raised on 
occasion about the validity of our organization by Senator Humphrey, 
of Minnesota, and others. And we will submit them as such. 

Senator Neusercrr. We will be glad to receive the bylaws and I 
will let Mr. Stong decide whether they are germane to the hearing 
or not. If not, they will just be incorporated by reference; and I 
will let him make that decision. 

(The documents are available in the committee files.) 

Reverend Jounson. I am here representing these various organiza- 
tions, which are comprised of private citizens, taxpayers, and citizens 
who feel that the economic health of eastern and western Washington 
and northern Idaho is to a large degree dependent on the wise use 
and careful conservation, not preservation, of our natural resources, 

I come before this committee today to make a plea on behalf of 
the organizations that I ‘represent that you defer any decision or fa- 
vorable action on S. 4028 that may be taken at this time or in the 
near future. We feel that S. 4028 constitutes a serious threat to the 
economic welfare of Washington State and northern Idaho. We feel 
that in a land-based economy such as we have in Washington 
and Idaho, any legislative attempt to lock up the natural resources 
of our areas will have extremely serious economic repercussions on 
our areas and people. 

I think particularly of the Lake Chelan area, where I have served 
as the president of the chamber of commerce and on several develop- 
ment councils. 

We are certain that timber harvesting, grazing, mining, hydroelee- 
tric development in our areas is essential to our economic well-being 
and health. We feel that the creation of additional wilderness areas 
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in Washington and Idaho will constitute a serious withdrawal of the 
economic potential of our area from what is very obviously an already 
unsteady economy, by our unemployment rolls. ; 

We feel that wilderness areas should be limited to those isolated 
and unproductive areas that are unprofitable for utilization at this 
time. 

We resent what appears to us to be, those of us who live in the 
areas directly concerned, the unrealistic garden club philosophy that 
evidences itself in this type of legislation. This seems to speak with- 
out concern for the payrolls of our families and the economic welfare 
and the future of these small watershed communities in eastern and 
western Washington, who would be seriously injured by the with- 
drawal of this natural resource from our economy. We feel that such 
legislation threatens our economic life and well-being in Washington 
and Idaho, as is agreed by our Congressman from the Fifth District, 
the distinguished Walt Horan. 

We feel that the U.S. Forest Service is doing an adequate job as 
it is presently set up, administering much of the Federal land on a 
multiple-use baal. Ve feel that the present Federal agencies already 
have programs that would seem to be sufficient to take care of Federal 
lands. We view with suspicion, as taxpayers, an additional Federal 
bureaucracy, an additional commission, added employees, another 
authority, which would have certain political as well as economic 
implications on the use of our resources. 

After considerable consultation with numerous organizations in the 
States of Washington and north central Washington, to cite such 
groups as the Wenatchee Labor Council, the school board in Chelan, 
certain travel agencies, and a number of working people, evidenced 
by the petition we presented to Senator Jackson before he had with- 
drawn from 8. 1176, several thousands, to be exact, we say that we 
are absolutely opposed to the formation of a wilderness area in the 
States of Washington and northern Idaho. 

We are in opposition to S. 4028 on its general principles, and we 
definitely consider that it would injure our State of Washington and 
to a real degree destroy the watershed communities economically, par- 
ticularly in north central Washington, where they are so dependent 
on the mills and that one stable payroll in each of our small north 
central Washington communities. 

We are certain, as evidenced by the signed petitions which your 
committees have received in the past, that any popular straw vote 
in our area would show in overwhelming fashion our utter and total 
opposition in north central Washington to the legislation. Thank 
you, Senator. 

Senator Neupercer. Thank you very much, Reverend Johnson. Do 
you have any questions, Senator Dworshak? I would just like to ask 
Reverend Johnson, exactly what groups now you are speaking for 
here. Am I to understand, and is the hearing record to note, that the 
mapeopel Church is opposed to this? 

everend Jonnson. The Protestant Episcopal missionary jurisdic- 
tion of Spokane, under the leadership of Dr. Hubbard, our bishop 
has come out officially in opposition as it affects seriously the economic 
welfare and the payrolls of our people. 

Senator Neupercer. And that is the—— 
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Reverend Jonnson. That is the official Protestant Episcopal Church 
in eastern Washington and northern Idaho, as evidently our bishop’s 
letter to Senator Jackson stated a number of months ago. 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you very much. I just wanted the 
record to indicate exactly whether you were speaking for the Episcopal 
Church or not, and I am glad to have you clarify the point. 

Mr. Leo Gallagher, and he will be followed by Mr. Larry Venable, 
of the Chamber of Commerce of Olympic Peninsula. 


STATEMENT OF LEO GALLAGHER, TACOMA, WASH. 


Mr. GatuacuEr. My name is Leo Gallagher. I live at 3601 North 
36th, Tacoma, Wash. I am a mattress manufacturer. I am 64 years 
of age and made my first trip into a wilderness area in 1920. Since 
that time I make trips into the wilderness of the Northwest each 
summer. This past summer I spent 2 weeks in the Eagle Cap wilder- 
ness area, which is in the Wallowa Mountains of Oregon. I followed 
this with 2 weeks in the Wind River Mountains of Wyoming and part 
of a week hiking the coastal wilderness strip of the Olympic National 
Park. 

Why do I make these trips into wilderness areas? As a business- 
man working under the pressure of keeping my business going, I find 
that the only way I can get complete relaxation is by taking these out- 
ings away from the congested cities where I can see and enjoy the 
naturalness and beauty which God has created. I find that I am not 
alone in this desire to take outings in the wilderness, for I have found 
many others like myself doing the same. 

Fortunately, the wilderness areas of our country have been pro- 
tected and preserved by the foresightedness of the Forest Service, the 
National Park Service, and other Government agencies having juris- 
diction of such areas. However, these agencies are under continual 
pressure from commercial interests to exploit the wilderness. I have 
seen many examples of this exploitation during the 38 years I have 
visited such areas. 

The only way our wilderness areas can be adequately protected is 
by enactment of S. 4028. This bill gives these areas the legal pro- 
tection they need as they now are in the same position as our national 
parks, before the National Park Service was created in 1916 by an 
act of Congress, without any legal status. 

I urge that your committee do everything within its power to enact 
this legislation. 

I would like to add this one very short observation. I think of all 
the people in this room I have visited more wilderness areas in the 
national parks, in the western part of the United States, and when 
I say visited I mean right into the areas themselves. Knowing the 
boundaries, because I always have a map with me, knowing the bound- 
aries of most of these wilderness areas, I am confident there is too much 
concern by both the lumber people and the grazing people using the 
figure sometimes of 14 million or many millions of acres when the 
amount that is in question is only a very minute portion of it and is 
just on the fringes. In other words, the approaches to the area. 

The tops of these mountains and their glaciers and the beautiful 
high mountain parks will always be there, and in considering this, 
I think we should give consideration to the fact that in most cases 
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the decision on these boundaries has already been made. If.not, they 
will be made at the time this is passed as a bill, and that we are not 
here today debating these boundaries but are debating or bringing 
forth points of the bill itself. 

Senator Neusercrer. Thank you very much, Mr. Gallagher. Sen- 
ator Dworshak? Thank you, Mr. Gallagher. 

Is Mr. Venable here?. The next witness following Mr. Venable will 
be Mr. George Reue of the Washington Wildlife Association. 


STATEMENT OF L. V. VENABLE, REPRESENTING JOINT CHAMBERS 
OF COMMERCE OF OLYMPIC PENINSULA 


Mr. Venasie. Mr. Chairman and committee, my name is L. V. 
Venable, of Port Angeles. I am here representing the Joint Chambers 
of Commerce of the Olympic Peninsula, as stated.in my statement 
made on behalf of this group, Port Angeles, Port Townsend, Shelton, 
Hoquiam, and Aberdeen. 

In your committee’s consideration of S. 4028 and any other so-called 
wilderness bills, we wish to voice our opposition to the creation of any 
further reserved or wilderness areas on the grounds that they are not 
needed, they will be harmful to the economy of the Nation, and that 
present areas are more than ample to meet the requirements of present 
population and anticipated increases therein. 

You will receive a flood of figures and data to prove one thing or 
another in these hearings, so we submit only a few pertinent facts as 
to the impact of wilderness and preserved lands on the 90,000 citizens 
living on the Olympic Peninsula in the northwest corner of the State 
of Washington. 

The center of the Olympic Peninsula is occupied by the 896,000-acre 
Olympic National Park, which is in turn almost completely encircled 
by 620,000 acres of the Olympic National Forest. In addition to this 
are substantial areas of Indian and State forest lands. We, the people 
of the area, have the outer fringes for farms, dwellings, and other 
private ownerships. 

Timber is the backbone of our economy with harvesting of Forest 
Service lands as the prime factor in our general welfare. Any further 
withdrawal of forest lands from planned, perpetual cycle cutting, even 
though in an area distant from our own, as in the case of the proposed 
Glacier Peak wilderness unit, results in increased pressure on the 
available timber here. Demand forces timber prices up beyond the 
reach of our local industries, and they can no longer compete either in 
local or world markets with their finished or partly processed products, 

With the westward surge of population, unless we are to increase 
both our tax burdens and our relief rolls, we must create more jobs, and 
this cannot be done by any further padlocking of our natural resources. 

We are very tourist conscious on the Olympic Peninsula and tourist 
dollars are a very important aspect of our economy. We make a study 
of tourists’ likes and dislikes, their routes, the extent of their stay here, 
and how we can make this a more attractive place for them. In these 
studies we find that only a very small percentage of them go more than 
2 miles from their automobiles, and of these the majority return to 
their cars the same day. The number of hikers or packtrain riders 
who actually camp out along the trails can be safely estimated at less 
than 1 percent of the total visitors to our forest areas. Due.to the 
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dense vegetation and undergrowth the off-trail usage of our forests as 
recreational areas is practically nil. 

The Western Federation of Outdoor Clubs is a strong advocate of 
more wilderness areas. By their own statements this group consists 
of 35 clubs in Oregon, Washington, and California, with a total mem- 
bership of 2,500 persons. Total population of the three States is ap- 
proximately 17 million. While it is true, that other people hike and 
enjoy untouched wilderness, we have in effect 2,500* well-organized 
people making tremendous demands on 17 million—demands that 
eopardize present industries and block future resource utilization. 
Suavions hearings and testimony-on wilderness matters make it pia 
to us, as we are sure it has to you, that nationally a similar small pro- 

ortion of our citizenry is demanding the padlocking of more public 
ands. 

There is now available to hikers and campers in the United States, 
160 million acres of Forest Service lands, over 14 million acres of na- 
tional parks, and a good portion of the 180 million acres under the 
jurisdiction of the Bureau of Land Management. This is without 
calculating State, county, and private forest lands where access is 
permitted to hikers. Specifically, in Washington and Oregon, over 
3 million acres of national forest lands are withheld from develop- 
ment for the use of these people. In addition, we have three national 

arks in these two States with an acreage of almost 1,300,000 in which 

ikers and trail-riders are given prime consideration. 

Returning to our own Olympic Peninsula, if all the overnight hikers 
in the United States were here on one day, they would each have over 
an acre of publicly owned forest and recreational land, which is a 


fair piece of solitude for even the most retiring. 
We a endorse the principle of reserved, primitive areas for 
10 


the people who enjoy them, but we respectfully call to the attention 

of your committee that these areas exist now in a sufficiency for all 

time. We feel further that more trails, more shelters, and more access 

roads to reach the present wilderness areas will better serve the inter- 

ests of the people than will the withdrawal of more of our mineral, 

ae and other natural resources from the growing economy of the 
ation. 

In closing, we repeat again our opposition to S. 4028 or any other 
legislation or directive that will create or permit creation of further 
reserved wildernesses. We respectifully suggest that the ability of 
present areas of this nature to absorb more usage by the public be a 
prime factor in your deliberations. Our Olympic Peninsula is de- 
pendent on timber and tourists for a well-rounded economy, but the 
majority of our tourists seem deeply impressed by the tremendous 
amount of untouched wilderness we now possess and neither they nor 
we have indicated a desire for any more of it. 

I think that pretty well covers our statement, Senator. 

Senator Nevsercer. Thank you, Mr. Venable. Any questions, Sen- 
ator Dworshak? Just one question: You mentioned the Olympic 
Park. What was the position of the various chambers of commerce 
for which you speak at the time of the creation of the Olympic Na- 
tional Park? Did they oppose it or favor it? 


1 Federation of Outdoor Clubs states, in a letter from Mrs. Pauline Dyer, president, that 
the figure 2,500 arises from a newspaper error and should be 26,000. (See p. 311.) 
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Mr, Venasie. They favored a park which was recommended b 
the national park survey crew of 435,000 acres, and we wound up with 
896,000 acres, Senator. 

* Senator Neusercer. In other words, they were opposed to half the 
area which was put into the park ? 

Mr. Venase. They were in favor of the 435,000-acre park. 

Senator Neusercer. Nota larger park than that ? 

Mr. VENABLE. At that time; no. 

Senator Neusercer. How do they stand now about the Olympic Na- 
tional Park ? 

Mr. VENABLE. Well, it’s just like some brothers-in-law you might 
have ; you’ve got to live with them. 

Senator Neupercer. Well, you haven’t answered my question... Do 
ou oppose or favor the Olympic National Park with its present 
oundaries? Because that is the way the park now exists. 

Mr. VENABLE. Senator, I will speak personally on that and for some 
of the chambers of commerce here; I am not authorized on that to 
speak for all of them; I can speak for some. We feel that approxi- 
mately 150,000 or 200,000 of that is nonpark caliber and should come 
out of the park and go into the administration of the Forest Service. 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Venabie. May I take the committee’s time at this moment? I 
have been requested to represent the Automobile Club of Washington, 
due to the failure of our manager to be here. We have time granted us. 
If you like I will step down and take it later. I have no long speech 
to make. 

Senator Neunercer. I think I am going to have to limit each per- 
son to just 5 minutes, and if you want to present their statement, it 
will appear in the record in full. 

Mr. Venaste. Then I will at this time present the resolution of the 
Automobile Club of Washington, of which I am a trustee, and repre- 
senting 60,000 members thereof. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


RESOLUTION By AUTOMOBILE CLUB OF THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Whereas the Automobile Club of Washington, an affiliate of the American 
Automobile Association, has long been interested in the use and availability of 
our wilderness areas as a vacation retreat and for the occasional short visits by 
the motoring public for all the inherent esthetic values that these regions offer 
the total citizenry of this country ; and 

Whereas throughout the history of this organization it has been a constant 
struggle to make it reasonably practical in the fulfillment of the advantages of 
a motor age to make these areas available to each man and his family in their 
personal transportation, overcoming many prejudices and obstacles which were 
restricting to this fulfillment and favored the physical capabilities and tastes of 
one segment of our population over that of another; and 

Whereas however esthetically inclined we may be we have had to judge and 
weigh the economic impact on our communities, State, and neighboring States 
occasioned by the great degree of federally reserved and controlled land in these 
Western States of which we are a part; and 

Whereas we believe the principle of multiple-use is the only fair and equitable 
system of governing the use of these Federal Reserve lands and that this prin- 
ciple would be greatly diminished, if not eventually entirely eliminated, under 
the provisions of the proposed national wilderness preservation system as would 
be enabled by Senate bill 4028 now pending before the Congress of the United 
States; and 
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Whereas we believe there is still much yet to be learned about the true and 
real needs of land preservation for our future generations and because these 
facts should be forthcoming in the not too distant future and because we do not 
feel that there is great immediacy or urgency and time is not of the essence: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the board of trustees of the Automobile Club of Washington on 
behalf of itself and the trust imposed upon it in behalf of the best interests of 
the motoring public it represents, does hereby declare its opposition to the en- 
actment of Senate bill 4028 which would change the present method of determin- 
ing the use of these lands and would further remove their selection and ad- 
ministration from the majority desires of the citizens to whom they belong by 
giving these rights of determination to a National Wilderness Preservation 
Council. 

Senator Nreusercer. Is Mr. George Reue, representing the Wash- 


ington Wildlife Association, present ? 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE REVUE, SECRETARY, WASHINGTON 
WILDLIFE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Reve. Senator Neuberger, Senator Dworshak, gentlemen of the 
committee, I am George Reue from the Eastern Washington Wildlife 
Association, secretary. 

The Washington Wildlife Association, Inc., organized in 1947 and 
having members in seven counties of eastern Washington, feels that 
the land and forest, placed in our national forest system in years past, 
has been a savings account system from which we have used the earn- 
ings and interest ever since, and further believe that land placed in 
a wilderness system savings account today will more than justify our 
foresight and in a very short space of time also produce fomcariadila 
returns. 

Our association voted unanimously in 1957 and again in 1958 to 
support the wilderness bill. 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you, Mr. Reue. We will go on to Mr. 
E. C. Wildwood, of the Sportsmen’s Council of Washington, and he 
will be followed by Mr. Ross Brown, of the Oregon Wildlife Federa- 
tion. Is Mr. Wildwood present? 


STATEMENT OF E. C. WILDWOOD, REPRESENTING WASHINGTON 
STATE SPORTSMEN’S COUNCIL 


Mr. Witpwoop. Senator Neuberger and Senator Dworshak and 
members of your committee, I wish to read into the minutes of this 
meeting a letter from the Washington State Sportsmen’s Council, and 
the clerk will have a copy of the letter. 

(The letter read by the witness follows his oral testimony.) 

Mr. Witpwoop. I am sorry that Mr. Vickerman couldn’t be here. I 
also have the Resolution No. 4 that he speaks of to be attached. 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you, Mr. Wildwood. 

Mr. Witpwoov. May I read two more short letters that I have? 

Senator Neupercer. Yes. 

Mr. Wrrpwoop. This resolution is from the Washington Big Game 
Council. 

I also have a letter from the Spokane Archery Club signed by 
Ralph S. James, president, Spokane Archery Club. 
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(The documents referred to by the witness follow :) 


RESOLUTION OF ELLENSBURG CHAPTER, WASHINGTON Bic GAME COUNCIL 
RESOLUTION NO. 4 


Whereas we as individuals lay aside our surplus resources in the form of 
gavings, usually in a bank; and 

Whereas much of this same concept is exemplified nationally by investing 
surplus farmland in a soil bank; and 

Whereas a number of relatively small areas (approximately 11%4 percent of the 
total acreage) presently untouched by exploitation exist on our Federal lands 
and are being considered by the Congress as surplus and unneeded at present, to 
be set aside in a “wilderness bank” to save for the future as wilderness areas, 
and 

Whereas these wilderness tracts are mostly in remote locations where they 
will be available for hunting and fishing and for the enjoyment of anyone 
wishing to get away from car fumes and the hurry of civilization for now and 
until necessity demands their resources be developed for the good of the Nation; 
and 

Whereas, while only a few will be able to personally enjoy the serenity of 
these natural surroundings, it is also true that the thoughts and dreams of mil- 
lions of people who will know they exist will continue to hope that someday they 
too can go where a little bit of this country is truly as it was; and 

Whereas we of this generation do not have the right to decide for all future 
generations the earmarked use of all of our natural resources by refusing to 
set aside at least part of this America as it was when the white man came here: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the Washington State Sportamen’s Council in convention assem- 
bled at Wenatchee, Wash., this 15th day of June 1958, That we as conserva- 
tionists approve and support the concept of setting aside wilderness areas, both 
in this State and nationally, as our contribution to future sportsmen and as a 
conservation policy. 


STATEMENT OF THE WASHINGTON STATE SPORTSMEN’S COUNCIL 


The Washington State Sportsmen’s Council represents and speaks for the 
sportsmen of the State of Washington. Its membership is composed at the 
present time of 163 sportsmen’s clubs in the State whose delegates set the 
policies and control the activities of the council by majority vote. 

The WSSC at its annual meeting, June 14-15, 1958, adopted resolution No. 4 
which states in part, “* * * that we as conservationists approve and support 
the concept of setting aside wilderness areas, both in this State and nationally, 
as our contribution to future sportsmen and as a conservation policy.” 

The record of exploitation for profit in the relatively short history of the 
United States is replete with shameful examples of man’s refusal to recognize 
that the natural resources of this country are not inexhaustible. The hardwood 
forests of the East are virtually gone, the passenger pigeon extinct, and much 
of the Middle West’s fertile acres of grassland, uprooted by the plow, have been 
blown away. Additional millions of acres of timber in our own West have 
been burned or destroyed. 

A few farsighted men have within the last 100 years, tried to point out that 
we must conserve, cherish, and use only the renewable portion of our natural 
resources. We are indebted to men like Pinchot and Theodore Roosevelt for 
their foresight and efforts in saving the small portion of those natural resources 
we have left. 

Today again, a few people whose eyes are not blinded by dollar signs, propose 
in Congress a measure aimed at setting aside a few millions of acres of wilder- 
hess lands so that our children and their children will have left a small bit of 
America as it was. Its value to fill the ever-increasing need for recreation 
where man harassed by the demands of civilization, can again regain peace 
and serenity, are of immeasurable importance. Of equal importance is our 
basic need of clean water falling as snow on these watersheds. There is no 
doubt that such water is our most important asset. 
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We have in this generation realized the value of setting aside other of our 
resources in the form of savings. Publicly we have advocated reserving a 
portion of our tillable land in the form of soil banks. 

In so doing we recognize that more land is available for agriculture than is 
needed. In other fields timber resources for lumber are more than adequate for 
any foreseeable demands and there is certainly no shortage of mining products 
that might require the development of all available mining property. 

Yet the pressure to earmark our natural resources—to make decisions now 
for all the future—continues. We cannot know the needs of this country 
even 50 years from now and such decisions made at this time, many of them 
irrevocable, to develop, without regard for the needs of future generations— 
is certainly presumptuous and may be disastrous. 

The concept of setting aside wilderness areas to remain untouched by present 
development is in the best tradition of conservation. A “wilderness bank” 
should be our gift to future generations whuse decision as to how best to use 
that gift should be theirs and theirs alone. 

We therefore urge and recommend to the Congress of the United States that 
the concept of setting aside wilderness areas as examplified by Senate bill 4028 
be enacted into law. 


WASHINGTON STATE Bie Game Counct!t, 
SPOKANE CITAPTER, 
Spokane, Wash., November 4, 1958. 
Senator Ricuarp L. NEUBERGER, 
Bend, Oreg. 
Dear Sir: We of the Spokane chapter of the Washington State Big Game = 
Council are in full agreement with Senate bill S. 4028, the wilderness bill. 
The prime objectives of our organization are to promote sound big-game 
management and to preserve the h»bitat of these animals so that the hunters of 
today as well as those of tomorrow will be able to participate in the sport. 
As the wilderness bill S. 4028 will further one of our obiectives, let it be known 
that, the Spokane chapter of the Washington State Big Game Council is in 
favor of the passage of this bill. 
Respectfully, 
Peter A. CARUANA, Secretary. 


SPoKANE ArcHERY CLUB, 
Spokane, Wash., November 4, 1958. 
Senator James E. Murray, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Str: The Spokane Archery Club of Spokane would like to go on record 
as being wholeheartedly in support of wilderness bill, S. 4028. 

We feel the bill necessary to preserve the designated areas for recreation, 
conservation, and enjoyment for the people. 

Sincerely, 
RartpH §. James, President. 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you, Mr. Wildwood. Any questions? 

Just one question, Mr. Wildwood. Earlier we had testimony from 
the Northwest League of Sportsmen in opposition to S. 4028. Do the 
groups you represent have any affiliation with the Northwest League 
of Sportsmen 

Mr. Wiitpwoop. No, we do not. 

Senator Nevpercer. None at all. 

Mr, Witpwoop. None at all. 

Senator Nevsercer. Thank you very much. We will next hear 
from Mr. Ross Brown, representing the Oregon Wildlife Federation, 
and he will be followed by Mr. O. N. Panner, representing the Con- 
federated Tribes of the Warm Springs Indians. Mr. Brown. 
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STATEMENT OF F. ROSS BROWN, VICE PRESIDENT, NATIONAL 
WILDLIFE FEDERATION 


Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am F. Ross 
Brown, of Albany, Oreg., vice president of the National Wildlife 
Federation, the largest conservation organization inthe world. I had 
a part in the preparation of the statement which they have filed with 
this committee. 

I also, for the past 10 years, have been a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Oregon Wildlife Federation. 

I have in my possession a copy of the statement which they will file 
with this committee and find myself in agreement with their beliefs. 

Speaking for myself in connection with this hearing, I wish merely 
to say that it seems to me the time has long passed when we should 
have, by act of Congress, established a national policy with reference 
to the use and management of our public lands. And I am quite sure 
that hearings of this nature, reducing the facts for a committee of 
Congress to consider, will produce a policy and a program which will 
be for the benefit of the greatest number of the public. 

Thank you. 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you very much. I just want to ask you 
one very brief question. Then am I to take it, or is the committee 
record to take it, that the Oregon Wildlife Federation is in support 
of S. 4028, as is the National Wildlife Federation ? 

Mr. Brown. That is correct. They are an affiliate of the national. 

Senator Neupercer. Thank you very much. Mr. Panner, we will 
be glad to hear from you. Mr. Panner will be followed by Mr. Roy 
Holland of the Sportsmen’s Council of Washington. 


STATEMENT OF 0. N. PANNER, ATTORNEY, CONFEDERATED 
TRIBES OF THE WARM SPRINGS RESERVATION 


Mr. Panner. Senator Neuberger, Senator Dworshak, and members 
of the committee, my name is O. N. Panner. Iam an attorney here 
in Bend, Oreg., appearing today as general counsel for the Confed- 
erated Tribes of the Warm Springs Reservation here in Oregon. 

The Indians’ interest in this bill, and the testimony here will be 
tied solely to section 2(d) of the bill, which provides for the inclu- 
sion of Indian lands in the wilderness areas. 

I want to mention that the Indians at our reservation have always 
been very basically interested in conservation and the preservation of 
their natural resources. Their interest in this particular matter is 
demonstrated today by the appearance of the full council, the entire 
Tribal Council of the Confederated Tribes, 

In addition to that, we are privileged to have members of the For- 
estry Committee and our hat justice on our reservation, and further 
the Chief Forester of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, who is located on 
our reservation. 

Senator Neusercer. Will these individuals who are here from the 
Warm Springs Reservation, of whom Mr. Panner spoke, will they 
please rise so we may see them? [Applause.| We are very pleased 
to have you here, indeed. Won’t you proceed ? 
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Mr. Panner. Thank you, Senator. One of our councilmen a little 
while ago said to me, “Give me a little history on how the roadless 
areas began to appear on the reservation.” I said that they resulted 
from the desire of the Indians to get away from the white man; and 
then he followed up by saying, “Now, from the testimony here today, 
it appears that the white man wants to get away from the other white 
men.” 
Senator Neusercer. They both seem very imminent objectives. 
Mr. Panner. We have already presented for the record our state- 
ment, and I won’t bother to repeat that. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED ON BEHALF OF THE CONFEDERATED TRIBES OF THE WARM 
SPRINGS RESERVATION OF OREGON 


STATUS AND LOCATION OF THE CONFEDERATED TRIBES 


Historically the Confederated Tribes of the Warm Springs Reservation of Ore- 
gon (herein referred to as the “Confederated Tribes”) were not known as Warm 
Springs Indians but were all the tribes and bands of Indians of middle Oregon 
from the Cascades east to the Blue Mountains. The Indians were assembled and 
after the treaty of 1855 were removed to their present reservation in central 
Oregon approximately 70 miles south of the Columbia River in an area extend- 
ing from the east slope of the Cascades to the Deschutes River and containing 
about 625 square miles. 

The Warm Springs Indians obtained a charter as a Federal corporation March 
81, 1938, and assumed the corporate name the Confederated Tribes of the Warm 
Springs Reservation of Oregon. The Federal corporation acts through its tribal 
council pursuant to the provisions of its constitution and bylaws. 























TIMBER RESOURCES 





The timber on the Warm Springs Reservation is predominantly ponderosa pine 
and Douglas-fir. The Forestry Department of the Indian Bureau estimates the 
standing timber to be in excess of 3 billion feet. The annual revenue to the 
Confederated Tribes from timber sales is approximately $1 million. 


SENATE BILL 4028 


Senate bill 4028, introduced by Senators Humphrey, Neuberger, and Douglas 
on June 18, 1958, provides in section 2(d) as follows: 

“The Wilderness System shall include such areas of tribal land on Indian 
reservations as the Secretary of the Interior may designate as appropriate for 
inclusion after consultation with the several tribes or bands, through their tribal 
councils or other duly constituted authorities. Such designation shall not change 
title to the land or the tribe’s beneficial interest in the land. 

“The Secretary of the Interior is authorized to make any addition, modifica- 
tion, or elimination recommended by any tribe or band with regard to any area 
of its tribal land. Unless the Congress shall otherwise provide, the termination 
of Federal trusteeship over a tribe or tribes shall remove from the Wilderness 
System any included tribal lands so affected. 

“Nothing in this act shall in any respect abrogate any treaty with any band or 
tribe of Indians, or in any way modify or otherwise affect the Indians’ hunting 
and fishing rights or privileges.” 

Section 3(a) expresses the policy that “nothing in this act shall be interpreted 
as interfering with the purposes stated in the establishment of any * * * Indian 
reservation.” 

In his introductory remarks at the time of introducing the bill, Senator Hum- 
phrey explained that three possible approaches to determining wilderness areas 
on Indian lands were considered : 

“The Indians’ wilderness: Admittedly Indian lands present a problem that is 
different from those on other lands in Federal ownership. Legally, the title to 
tribal lands, with some minor exceptions, is in the United States. The beneficial 
interest is in the Indians, and they are in fact the real owners. There seem to be 
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three possible approaches: First, leave out Indian lands; second, include them 
with the consent of the owners; and, third, include them, as other Federal lands. 
The third choice seems best for several reasons. The United States is not only 
the legal titleholder ; it is trustee for the tribes. As trustee, it has an obligation 
to see that Indian lands are put to the best use. Under existing law the tribes 
may not lease their lands or otherwise put them to use without the approval of 
the Secretary or his representative. 

“In substance, therefore, the language in subsection (d) does not change the 
Secretary’s powers; heretofore, certain Indian lands have been held as roadless. 
or wild areas by Secretarial order. 

“On some reservations the best and highest use for some portions would be 
wilderness preservation. Economically, too, such use would be desirable, for it 
would bring in more visitors and more cash than would be derived from any 
other kind of exploitation. Finally, some of these Indian areas are contiguous 
to similar areas in national forests or national parks. If these Indian areas are 
not properly managed, the results could be disastrous for watershed protection 
and for scenic and other values. 

“Actually, this section leaves the final disposition of such Indian lands to the 
Congress, for it states that the termination of Federal trusteeship shall auto- 
matically remove Indian lands from the wilderness system unless Congress pro- 
vides otherwise.” 

Thus, the express intention of the bill with respect to Indian lands appears 
as follows: 

1. Not to change the tribe’s beneficial interest in its lands. 
2. Not to interfere with the purposes stated in establishing Indian reser- 
vations. 


LIMITED NATURE OF U.S. TRUSTEESHIP OVER THE CONFEDERATED TRIBES 


Senator Humphrey’s introductory remarks quoted above indicate that the 
reason for giving the Secretary of the Interior the full power to designate wil- 
derness areas on Indian lands was because the United States is the legal title 
holder and trustee for the tribes and that the tribes may not lease or otherwise 
use their land without the approval of the Secretary or his representative. 

While it is true that the United States holds legal title to Indian tribal lands, 
the extent of its trusteeship varies from tribe to tribe. To the extent that a 
tribe has been given power over the management of its land and affairs, the 
scope of the trusteeship of the United States is proportionally limited. 

The Wheeler-Howard Act (June 18, 1934, c. 576, 48 Stat. 988; specifically 
sections 16 and 17 codified as 25 U.S.C.A. sections 476 and 477) provides that 
Indian tribes may under certain conditions incorporate under a charter which 
gives to the incorporated tribe the power ‘to purchase, take by gift, or bequest, 
or Otherwise, own, hold, manage, operate, and dispose of property of every 
description, real and personal, including the power to purchase restricted In- 
dian lands and to issue in exchange therefor interests in corporate property, 
and such further powers as may be incidental to the conduct of corporate 
business, not inconsistent with law, but no authority shall be granted to sell, 
mortgage, or lease for a period exceeding 10 years any of the land included in 
the limits of the reservation.” (25 U.S.C.A. sec. 477.) 

Further, the law provides that a tribe may adopt an appropriate constitution 
and bylaws giving to its tribal council the power “to prevent the sale, disposi- 
tion, lease, or encumbrance of tribal lands, interests in lands, or other tribal as- 
sets * * *.” (25 U.S.C.A. sec. 476.) 

Pursuant to the Wheeler-Howard Act, a corporate charter was issued to The 
Confederated Tribes on March 31, 1938, and duly ratified by The Confederated 
Tribes on April 23, 1938. The Confederated Tribes adopted a constitution and 
bylaws which were approved and made effective February 14, 1938. Under its 
corporate charter, constitution, and bylaws, the tribal council is given broad 
rights to manage the lands and other assets of The Confederated Tribes, as 
specified in 25 U.S.C.A. section 477, quoted above. 

Giving to the Secretary of the Interior a unilateral right to designate wilder- 
hess areas on Indian reservations is inconsistent and in conflict with the powers 
vested in the tribal council under the corporate charter, constitution, and by- 
laws above referred to. 
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PAST EXPERIENCE WITH ROADLESS AND WILD AREAS ON THE LANDS OF THE CON- 
FEDERATED TRIBES 


There was designated some 105,000 acres of the Warm Springs Reservation 
as roadless area by order No. 486 from the office of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs on October 25, 1937, which order was approved by the Secretary of the 
Interior on October 29, 1937. It is to be noted, however, that this designation 
took place prior to the issuance to The Confederated Tribes of the corporate 
charter and the adoption of its constitution and bylaws. 

This designation of roadless area on the Warm Springs Reservation was, in 
the opinion of the tribal council, contrary to sound principles of forest protec- 
tion and management, which require that there be at least sanitation salvage 
sales throughout the entire reservation area. It was determined that the con- 
tinuation of a roadless area on the reservation threatened The Confederated 
Tribes with substantial waste of forest and other resources. 

The Warm Springs Tribal Council adopted resolution No. 1123 dated July 
17, 1956, which requested that the foregoing order No. 486 be rescinded and 
that the area previously designated as roadless be held under a regular status 
in the same manner as other tribal lands of the reservation. On August 22, 
1958, the Secretary published an order eliminating, among others, the Warm 
Springs area from the roadless and wild life areas previously designated on 
Indian reservations (Federal Register, Vol. 23, No. 165, p. 6495). 


CONCLUSION 


As appears from Senator Humphrey’s remarks quoted above, one of the three 
possible approaches to the inclusion of Indian lands in the wilderness bill was 
to provide for their inclusion “with the consent of the owners’’ (i.e., the tribes 
involved). It is the earnest hope of the Warm Springs Indians that the wilder- 
ness bill be revised with respect to section 2(d) so as to permit the Secretary of 
the Interior to designate tribal lands for inclusion in the wilderness system only 
when there has been consent given by the appropriate governing body of the 
tribe involved. 

Although the bill indicates an intention not to affect the present rights of the 
Indian tribes over their lands, it creates a conflict by giving the Secretary of the 
Interior the unilateral power to make designations inconsistent with the pres- 
ently existing power of the Warm Springs Tribal Council to manage the same 
lands. Insofar as the proposed bill would reverse the policy of granting greater 
responsibility to the Indians to manage their own affairs, it represents a 
regressive step. 

For the foregoing reasons, the Confederated Tribes respectfully request that 
sec. 2(d) of Senate bill 4028 be amended so as to provide for designation of 
wilderness areas on Indian reservations only with consent of the tribal council, 
in lieu of such designation by unilateral action on the part.of the Secretary of 
the Interior as now proposed. 

The tribal council of the Confederated Tribes has been advised that its re 
quest as herein set forth is not contrary to or inconsistent with any announced 
policy of the Bureau of Indian Affairs or the Secretary of the Interior with 
respect to Senate bill 4028. 

Respectfully submitted. 

THE CONFEDERATED TRIBES OF THE 
Warm SPRINGS RESERVATION OF OREGON. 
By FRANK E. Nasu, Attorney. 


Mr. Panner. I simply want to point out that the Indians are most 
appreciative of the sponsors of this bill in previously giving much 
thought and consideration to how Indian lands should be treated, and 
we know that you have done that. 

As Senator Humphrey said when he introduced the bill, the Indian 
lands ean either be excluded completely from this bill or put in the 
same as other Federal lands, or put in upon the consent of the particu- 
lar tribe that is involved. 

Senator Neusercrer. Well, I just want to make a statement for the 
record on this, because I think this is very important. So far as I am 
concerned, as one of the sponsors of this bill, and as chairman of the 
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Indian Affairs Subcommittee of the Senate, I believe that Indian 
lands should be eliminated from the bill. It is my understanding that 
Indian lands were included on the informal suggestion of the Budget 
Bureau, not formally, but informally, so I certainly won’t ascribe to 
them any responsibility for it; but much more important than my 
views in the matter, I have been informed by Mr, Stong at luncheon 
today—I want to emphasize that Mr. Stong is representing Senator 
Murray at these hearings—that Senator Murray, likewise, believes 
Indian lands should be excluded from the bill. Senator Murray 
is the chairman of the full Senate Interior Committee, as you know, 
and I am sure, in view of Senator Murray’s feeling in that respect and 
my feeling in that respect, that when this bill is again Sosa in 
the Congress, it will be in a form and version which is acceptable to 
the Indians or excludes Indian lands altogether. I think that can be 
stated categorically and definitely. 

Mr. Brown. I thank you very much, Senator, and that makes my 
statement very easy. We concur in that view and we appreciate your 
consideration. Thank you. 

Senator Neupercrer. Thank you very much. Senator Dworshak, 
do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Roy Holland of the Sportsmen’s Council of Washington, and 
Mr. Holland will be followed by Mr. Ed Coles, secretary of the Oregon 
Cattlemen’s Association. 


STATEMENT OF ROY A. HOLLAND, SECRETARY, WASHINGTON 
STATE SPORTSMEN’S COUNCIL 


Mr. Hottanp. Members of the committee, my name is Roy A. 
Holland ; 1 am secretary of the Washington State Sportsmen’s Council. 
My office is in the Bremer Building, Bremerton, Wash. 

e sportsmen in the State of Washington are organized and the 
council represents them. They have quarterly meetings throughout 
the State of Washington. Before any policy is adopted a written 
resolution is submitted in sufficient time before any quarterly meeting 
to every club that is a member of our organization so that it can 
consider the resolution, take an official stand on it, and send its voting 
delegate to our council and vote on the resolution. In this way we get 
a cross section of the thinking of the people of the State of Washington. 

We have clubs in practically every county in the State and presently 
we have approximately 163 clubs, uhecak my statement ae shows 
approximately 150. 

Now, we have considered several bills relating to the wilderness 
areas over the past. couple years. There was much discussion and 
much thinking. We have called in people from the Department of 
Agriculture, from the Ferest Service, and as a result of this discussion 
for the past year and a half, this resolution that is attached to m 
statement was passed by the Washington State Sportsmen’s Council 
unanimously in June of 1958. 

Like I said in my statement, the creation, maintenance, and super- 
vision of wilderness areas should be an essential part of the conserva- 
tion policy of the Congress of the United States. It is my personal 
opinion that Senate bill 4028 is the type of bill ceuikategiacen by our 
council when we adopted this resolution in June of 1958. And again, 
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it is my personal opinion that this bill should be passed. Our council 
probably will consider this bill before Congress considers it and we 
will send a formal resolution, too, of the council acting upon this bill 
submitted as a legislative matter. 

Senator Neusercer. Your resolution will be included in the hearing 
record when we receive it. 

(A further statement and the resolution referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Roy A. HOLLAND, BREMERTON, WASH. 


I am Roy A. Holland, secretary of the Washington State Sportsmen’s Council. 
Our council represents all organized sportsmen of the State of Washington and 
holds quarterly meetings to determine policy. Prior to our quarterly meetings, 
copies of each resolution to be considered are sent to the member clubs in suffi- 
cient time so that the clubs may consider a proposed resolution and instruct their 
voting delegates to our meeting how to vote on each and every resolution. In 
this way the thinking of the entire State on any matter is brought to one meeting 
and is discussed upon the floor by the voting delegates and other interested 
people before a decision is made. Our council not only represents clubs inter- 
ested in hunting and fishing but it also represents clubs who are interested in 
other types of conservation and clubs who represent commercial enterprises such 
as fishing, farming, and eattle raising. Presently we have approximately 150 
member clubs. 

For the past year and a half many resolutions have been considered by the 
council relating to wilderness areas and at our June meeting, 1958, a resolution 
was introduced which was unanimously adopted by the council. This resolution, 
a copy of which is attached hereto, reaffirms our belief in the creation and main- 
tenance of wilderness areas. The creation, maintenance, and supervision of 
wilderness areas should be an essential part of the conservation policies of the 
Congress of the United States. It is my opinion that S. 4028 is the type of bill 
contemplated by our council when we adopted that attached resolution. 

This bill should be passed by Congress. 


RESOLUTION No. 4 


Whereas, we as individuals lay aside our surplus resources in the form of 
savings, usually in a bank, and 

Whereas, much of this same concept is exemplified nationally by investing sur- 
plus farm land in a soil bank, and 

Whereas, a number of relatively small areas (approximately 114 percent of the 
total acreage) presently untouched by exploitation exist on our Federal lands 
and are being considered by the Congress as surplus and unneeded at present, to 
be set aside in a wilderness bank to save for the future as wilderness areas, and 

Whereas, these wilderness tracts are mostly in remote locations where they 
will be available for hunting and fishing and for the enjoyment of anyone wish- 
ing to get away from car fumes and the hurry of civilization for now and until 
necessity demands their resources be developed for the good of the Nation, and 

Whereas, while only a few will be able to personally enjoy the serenity of these 
natural surroundings, it is also true that the thoughts and dreams of millions 
of people who will know they exist will continue to hope that some day they too 
can go where a little bit of this country is truly as it was, and 

Whereas, we of this generation do not have the right to decide for all future 
generations the earmarked use of all of our natural resources by refusing to set 
aside at least part of this America as it was when the white man came here: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the Washington State Sportsmen’s Council in convention assem- 
bled at Wenatchee, Wash., this 15th day of June, 1958, That we as conserva- 
tionists approve and support the concept of setting aside wilderness areas, both 
in this State and nationally, as our contribution to future sportsmen and as a 
conservation policy. 


Senator Neusercer. Mr. Ed Coles. 


Mr. Ep Corzs. Mr. Chairman, to help conserve time, we would like 
to have Mr. Priday Holmes give an oral summary of our testimony, 
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and the written testimony will be presented for inclusion in the record. 

Senator Nrusercer. Thank you very much, Mr. Coles. We will 
note your presence here because you will not be on the witness stand. 
Your address, Mr. Coles ? 

Mr. Cotxs. Prineville, Oreg. 

Senator Nrupercer. Mr. Coles is secretary of the Oregon Cattle- 
men’s Association. 


Mr. Holmes. 


STATEMENT OF PRIDAY HOLMES, REPRESENTING THE OREGON 
CATTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Hoimes. My name is Priday Holmes. I represent the Oregon 
Cattlemen’s Association here today. I am a range livestock operator 
and a resident of Deschutes County. My address is Terrebonne, Oreg. 

I represent the Oregon Cattlemen’s Association, which has about 
1,500 dues-paying members. The gross annual value of our product 
runs over $60 million per year. We held our annual convention last 
week, at which time the decision was made to oppose S. 4028, for the 
following reasons: 

1. Our organization was instrumental in helping set up the program 
for multiple-use policy on all Federal lands. We still endorse this 

licy. 

Po. Withdrawal of Federal lands from multiple use would cause 
serious economic loss to our producers now using Federal grazing 
lands. 

3. Wilderness areas would cause serious fire threat to surrounding 
areas if left to grow up to brush and dead timber. 

4. Limited hunting would upset present controlled harvest program 
of deer and elk in Oregon. 

5. Withdrawal of multiple use would be a serious threat to the 
entire economy of Oregon by reducing orderly use of available natural 
resources such as forage, minerals, timber, rocks, game, water, and 
scenic beauty. 

We do not wish to offer opposition without also coming up with 
some positive recommendations and, therefore, we recommend that 
any withdrawal of Federal lands from multiple use be referred to 
both House and Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Committees, Con- 
gress, and the State legislatures where the withdrawals are recom- 
mended before actual withdrawals are made. 

We further recommend that any withdrawal of any public lands 
be subject to the same conditions and procedure as is now established 
under the Public Defense Lands Withdrawal Act of 1958. 

We are not oposed to present wilderness areas or future wilderness 
areas, so long as they are the wish and will and will benefit the majorit 
of all the people. e believe this will be accomplished by having all 
such proposals run the gauntlet of the House and Senate Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committees, Congress, and the State legislatures 
where concerned and approved by the Oregon Legislature in Oregon. 
The areas should be approved on an area-by-area basis after com- 
one study of each area involved. We are not in a position to give 

lanket endorsement or consideration to all areas. Thank you. 
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(The formal statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE OREGON CATTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION IN OPPOSITION TO 8S. 4028, 
PRESENTED BY PRIDAY HOLMES 


My name is Priday Holmes. I represent the Oregon Cattlemen’s Association, 
which has about 1,500 dues-paying members. The gross annual value of our 
product runs over $60 million. We held our annual convention last week at 
which time the decision was made to oppose S. 4028 upon the grounds that this 
measure is not in the public interest. 

The Federal Government owns 52 percent of the surface of Oregon. Our stock 
industry relies to a great extent upon much of this acreage, because it serves as 
a shelf, where the livestock can be put during the months when the animals 
must be removed from the private pastures where forage must be produced to 
carry our stock through the 5 months of each year that they are not permitted 
on the so-called Taylor grazing lands and through the much longer period of 
time when they are not permitted to graze on national forest acreage. This bill 
and any other bill which has for its objective the creation of single-use areas on 
our Federal lands where livestock will hereafter be forbidden and the impound- 
ment of water for irrigation prohibited naturally has an adverse affect upon our 
industry and the many who in turn are dependent upon us for the production 
of food and fiber. 

We think it is fortunate that the regional hearings on this bill have commenced 
here in Oregon for we Oregonians are very proud of the record we have made 
in preserving for posterity the beauty spots that dot our landscape. Many per- 
sons who will speak out in behalf of S. 4028 are from States whose record cannot 
commence to match ours. Here in Oregon where we have no class prejudice, 
where our several ways of making a living exist side by side, we have forged 
a progressive public opinion that is statewide in character. We share equally 
in our achievements. 

Let us run briefly over a list of things which indicate our appreciation of the 
beauty in the great out of doors. Upward of 50 years ago and at a time when 
we owned it, we dedicated the beach along the Pacific Ocean from the California 
border to the mouth of the Columbia, as a State park. I know of no other 
State in the Union that borders upon the ocean or upon the Gulf of Mexico that 
has taken such a forthright step. In the year 1908, the two larger wildlife 
refuges were created at Malheur Lake and Lower Klamath Lake. Then we put 
our shoulders to the wheel and brought forth our national park and our national 
monument. In 1917, we invented the gas tax and the three-man highway com- 
mission, now copied in other States, and launched a statewide highway system 
that made it possible for those of modest means to visit rural Oregon and share 
these gems of nature with our rural residents. Next came the big additions to 
the Malheur refuge which now comprises about 186,000 acres, and the creation 
of the Hart Mountain Antelope Refuge which consists of about 250,000 acres. 
In 1942, we Oregonians voted to dedicate ovr State highway revenues to three 
objectives, namely, (1) the construction of highways, (2) to the furtherance of 
our State park program, and (3) to the promotion of tourist travel into our 
State from the rest of the U.S.A. We have invested over $9 million in our 
State park program for land and improvements, and during 1958 have accom- 
modated upward of 10 million people. The stockmen of Oregon helped form 
such public policy. Some of them have given land for beautiful parks for 
our State. There are many State parks within a radius of 50 miles of Bend, 
One joins the city limits on the east. Then in 1948 we, the people, were given 
the chance to vote to bond our State to obtain funds with which to rehabilitate 
the Tillamook Burn in northwest Oregon, a vast timber empire that was devas- 
tated by fire several times in the thirties. We who live in the cow countries 
ean say with pride that the fine support we gave that proposal matches the 
favorable vote that was cast in the counties where this rehabilitation work is 
being carried on. 

The livestock industry of Oregon is ever mindful of the fact that what 
Oregon makes, makes Oregon. We are growing tired of the folks from down 
East who continue to view the West as a collection of 11 colonies that should 
be dictated to by the Congress with the advice and consent of these professional 
wildlifers who are to be found in our National Capitol. In normal times, 
Oregon ranks amongst the high 15 States in the per capita payment of Federal 
income taxes. We insist that we run our own State and set our own policies. 
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We are told that the purpose of this bill is to speed up the dedication of 
single-use areas throughout the West into which access will not be per- 
mitted except by foot or horseback. We have heard about the grandiose plans 
for Oregon which will curtail the production of lumber, minerals, the impound- 
ment of water, and curtail our livestock industry and bar entry in search of 
recreation by those of modest income. We have no desire to be a party to 
negotiations looking toward a mutually acceptable bill. .What we want, if 
any legislation of this type is to be enacted, is the inclusion of a provision 
which makes each and every such request run the gauntlet of this committee 
and of the House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs as well. A few 
months ago the Congress established such a precedent at the climax of the big 
fight with the Navy and its land-grab plans for northwest Nevada. I refer to 
the so-called 5,000-acre Defense Department Public Lands Withdrawal Act of 
1958. No one has given us a good excuse why a similar procedure should not be 
applied to those who want to freeze our rural natural resources into a series 
of economic ice boxes and dub them “wilderness areas.” Furthermore, we 
request that in keeping with other statutory precedents, that any such plan 
shall not become operative in Oregon except by and with the consent of the 
legislature of our State. That procedure, and that procedure only, will fully 
protect the public interest as we, the people, as distinguished from the crusader 
and evangelist, see that interest. 

I want to notify this committee and those who advocate the enactment of this 
bill, that within the next few weeks we contemplate sending copies of this 
statement to the executives of every life insurance company doing business be- 
tween San Francisco and Boston; to every commercial banker west of Chicago, 
and to all of the Federal credit agencies such as the intermediate credit bank 
and the Federal land banks; to every chamber of commerce in every city and 
town west of the Mississippi. All flesh is grass and grass is the No. 1 resource 
of the 11 Western States. The continued orderly harvesting thereof by our 
livestock is of vital concern to even the eastern life insurance companies which 
finance the real property investments that attach to the western range livestock 
industry and to the widows and orphans who look to the matured policies of 
those companies for their daily bread. The corn feeders in Illinois and Iowa, 
the alfalfa and sugar beet feeders in the San Luis Valley and in and about 
Manteca and those who move cattle to winter pasture at Marysville, all have 
a stake in what the Congress may or may not do with this so-called Wilderness 
proposal. The same can be said for the thousands of irrigators on the tloor 
uf the valleys of the Western States. Close to 90 percent of the annual precipita- 
tion in the 11 Western States falls on the 1 acre in 2 that is in Federal owner- 
ship. The quickest way to harm the greatest number of the many millions who 
now inhabit the Pacific slope is to bar their entry into the high country to im- 
pound an increasing volume of water. All of these interests can be expected to 
express their feelings upon this ill-advised measure before the Congress has 
progressed very far with its deliberations. 

Those who are sponsoring this measure will be wasting their time if they 
try the old approach of attacking the western range livestock industry, because 
of its opposition, by calling us cattle barons. Such characters exist today only 
on TV. Those three great equalizers, death, inheritance taxes and bankruptcy, 
operate with equal effect on our industry as they do upon others. I know of no 
stockman today who inherited his spread upon a platter. More often than 
not, he owes a mortgage thereon to an insurance company in Hartford, Conn., 
who helped finance the purchase of the interest of his brothers and sisters and 
he has a production loan from a commercial bank. The trend in the industry 
today is toward smaller outfits operated with an increased amount of efficiency. 
The timeworn cattle baron approach to the issues raised by S. 4028 will be a 
waste of time. 

I thank you for having selected Bend as the site for this hearing on this 
measure and for giving us stockmen of Oregon this opportunity to express our 
views. 


Senator Neusercer. Thank you very much, Mr. Holmes. Senator 
Dworshak, any questions? Thank you very much. 

We will hear from Mr. J. C. Cecil, representing the Harney County 
Stockgrowers Association, to be followed by Martha Ann Platt of 
the Oregon Audubon Society. 
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STATEMENT OF J. C. CECIL, REPRESENTING HARNEY COUNTY 
STOCKGROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Crciu. Senator Neuberger, Senator Dworshak, members of the 
committee, my name is J. C. Cecil and I reside in Burns, Oreg. I am 
well acquainted with ranching and development of our resources, as 
my father came to Harney County in 1876 and the ranch unit has 
been in continuous family operation since that date. I have observed 
many changes in the development of our land resource pattern and 
would like to herewith present a statement for the Harney County 
Stockgrowers Association relative to the wilderness bill proposal. 

The Harney County Stockgrowers Association opposes the wilder- 
ness bill proposal for the following reasons : 

1. We in the livestock industry constantly believe and have con- 
tinually supported the multiple-use principle of our available re- 
sources. This proposal does not fully consider this principle. 

2. There are present means available to preserve such areas now 
classed as wilderness areas and it is possible through present regula- 
tions to make it possible for the Secretary of Agriculture or the Chiet 
of the Forest Service to designate new wilderness areas. 

3. We feel that the present wilderness areas already in existence are 
used by a very small percentage of the population of the United States 
and it is equally obvious that the same few people will be the only 
ones who would benefit from any new wilderness areas. 

Therefore, please accept this as the official statement of the Harney 
County Stockgrowers Association, Burns, Oreg., relative to the wil- 
derness bill proposal. 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you very much, Mr. Cecil. Mrs. Platt. 
Whoever is designated to represent the Audubon Society. Mr. Tom 
McAllister I understand will present the statement for the Audubon 
Society of Oregon. 

I think, Mr. McAllister, you are about the third person I have read 
off as a representative of the Audubon Society. I am sorry we have 
such a difficult time finding an articulate representative for our bird 
population. 


STATEMENT OF TOM McALISTER, OREGON AUDUBON SOCIETY 


Mr. McAuuisrer. I don’t know how articulate this will be, Senator. 
I turned the presentation in to your committee member there, and I 
am going to make a few, if you don’t mind, off-the-cuff comments on 
wilderness just on my own experience. 

Senator Neupercer. This statement of the Audubon Society will 
appear in full in the hearing record. 

fr. McAuuister. That is right, sir. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF OREGON AUDUBON Society IN Support or S. 4028 


When the first wilderness bill, 8. 1176 was introduced, the Oregon Audubon 
Society gave conscientious consideration to it. While we were wholeheartedly 
in accordance with the basic philosophy and purpose of that bill, we refrained 
from giving our public endorsement because of objections made to the bill by 
agencies and individuals whose judgment we respected and trusted. In S. 4028 
these objections have been eliminated through conference and compromise. 

This bill is a good step forward in the intelligent, careful management of a 
resource about which there are many conflicting ideas and misunderstandings. 
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It recognizes and sets about to save and manage an asset that is too little ap- 
preciated and understood. 

We are well aware that North America was once all a wilderness and that our 
civilization has reached its present eminence through the development of the 
natural resources that lay dormant in that wilderness. This development has 
been essential, but all will admit that it has not always been in the best in- 
terests. The plenitude of resources and the basic thinking of the people of 
those times of rapid development resulted in wastes and mismanagement that 
now shock us in retrospection. One resource that was always an essential ele- 
ment of our country wasn’t even recognized and yet countless Americans availed 
themselves of it. This is the all-inclusive quality of wilderness. It has always 
been a part of America and yet it constantly diminishes. It is the essence of 
Washington Irving’s trip to the edge of the great, unknown prairie to hunt 
buffalo and to see the Carolina parakeet in great flocks, now gone forever; of 
Thoreau’s trip to the Maine Woods; of Theodore Roosevelt’s sojourn in the 
Dakotas and other countless hunting trips. Many of us today treasure greatly 
experiences in remote areas where the feeling of “wilderness” was upon us. 
More and more citizens will do so in the future. 

The members of the Oregon Audubon Society sincerely believe that the wilder- 
ness that remains to us is an asset and resource that will have increasing value 
as our population and economy continue to expand. We believe that this bill is 
an affirmation of that belief and that it sanctions the administrative programs of 
the agencies concerned. We believe it is a reasonable program without in- 
justice to the many interests concerned with development of natural resources. 

Senator Murray has said “there appears to be a general agreement that the 
United States should preserve outstanding wilderness areas in their virgin 
state for the enjoyment of our citizens.” We agree and urge that S. 4028 be 


passed. 

Mr. McAuister. The wilderness country today is a challenge to the 

oung people of this Nation, as I have seen it myself in the Three 
Sisters Wilderness, in the Mount Jefferson Wilderness Area, and in 
the Olympic Park, where I have been fortunate to spend a good share 
of my summers. I have tried to do different sections of these areas, 
and in my encounters in those three magnificent wilderness areas, the 
finest thing has been the young people that I have encountered on 
the trail, and these parks and wilderness areas to them have been a 
challenge, and I think that is what the American youth today need, 
is an outdoor challenge. 

It is a rich and vigorous life when they go into that wilderness, and 
as I have heard here today in some of the comments, that the wilderness 
is for a few who can get into it, and also it was mentioned for the 
‘rich. Well, when I have been in the wilderness, and with some of the 
young people that I have seen there and been so thrilled with the 
enjoyment that they had out of it, instead of packing a lot of rich gear 
and having packhorses and everything else, they did it with back 
pack and with the minimum of equipment. You go into that country 
with a light pack, try and cut it down to 25, even 30 pounds; that in 
itself, believe me, is a challenge to go that light. 

And when they get in that country they go back to the primitive 
beginnings of our Nation, and it is a challenge to survive and make 
your way through the wilderness; though these trails aren’t overly 
dangerous, they are still on their own. 

Young people today look more and more to those areas for a very 
special type of challenge, and that is in my way of thinking, why 
wilderness is a wonderful thing. 

And most of the people who have spoken here today were for wil- 
derness. I think the big question is, How much? Wilderness defi- 
nitely has a place in American society. 
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The wilderness bill I think is a fine bill. It may still need certain 
changes, but in essence, wilderness needs that recognition which will 
keep it a permanent part of the American scene. Thank you. 

Senator Nevsercer. Thank you, Mr. McAllister, 1 would just like 
to make one observation about your testimony. I was with the troops 
that went into the Yukon to build the Alaska Highway, and I can’t 
help but recall how many of us were ill-prepared to live on the fron- 
tier and in the wilderness, although we are a nation which lays 
great store by our wilderness heritage and tradition. 

Mrs. Platt, I understand that you are speaking for the Mazamas, is 
that correct ? 


STATEMENT OF MARTHA ANN PLATT, REPRESENTING THE 
MAZAMAS 


Mrs. Puatrr. Yes. My name is Martha Ann Platt; my address is 
2738 NE. 14th Avenue, Portland, Oreg., and I represent the Mazamas, 
a 64-year-old mountaineering club with a paid-up membership of 
over 1,100 members. I have served as its president and now am chair- 
man of its conservation committee, and this statement was authorized 
by the Mazama Executive Council at its regular October 1958 meeting, 

The purposes of the Mazamas are to explore mountains, to disseml- 
nate autaoritative and scientific information concerning them, and to 
encourage the preservation of forests and other features of mountain 
scenery in their natural beauty. In order to qualify for membership, 
one must climb to the summit of a snow peak on which there is at 
least one living glacier and the top of which cannot be reached by any 
other means than on foot. 

In my statement, which is much too long, I describe some of the 
activities that the Mazamas do have in the outdoors, with the purpose 
of mentioning that we are well acquainted with wilderness. 

Because of our inherent obligation and present concern for the pro- 
tection of natural resources, we have been much interested in the 
wilderness legislation that has been proposed. We did not consider 
some of the provisions and inclusions in the earlier bills proper or 
suitable, but these objections have been met for the most part in 
S. 4028. This refined version does embody provisions we consider 
basic: Legal definition of wilderness; congressional protection for 
wilderness areas under administrative order; hearings under law for 
the expression of public opinion regarding alteration of such areas; 
and a central repository for data on wilderness. We feel that favor- 
able acceptance of the bill by the agencies involved is extremely im- 
portant. Since S. 4028 has met these objectives, the Mazamas submit 
this statement endorsing this bill, but do suggest some minor changes. 

It is hoped that our approach by being different will serve to accent 
our positive approval of the wilderness bill. We were impressed by 
it on three counts. 

First, by its simplicity. The bill is so clearly stated that it can be 
easily understood ; the plied is both concise and precise and the 
content specifically detailed. It is a remarkable document and could 
well take its place among some of our celebrated and historic ones. 

Second, we are impressed by its flexibility. The avowed purpose 
of the bill is to define and legalize “wilderness” ; to give congressional 
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ection to such areas; and to provide the people an opportunity by 
public hearings or through Members of Congress to express their 
opinion on changes in wilderness areas or policy concerning them. 
The bill permits Federal agencies to continue their a7 et duties, 
but in the case of the U.S. Forest Service, it would give legal status to 
administrative acts and procedures. There would be flexibility to 
allow for emergency action by Presidential order, but other major or 
significant administrative changes would have to be reviewed by Con- 
or aired at a public hearing before becoming effective. We think 

this is an important and necessary safeguard. 

Why are the U.S. Forest Service, the National Park Service, the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, and the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
included in section 2 of this bill? Because they all have some lands 
of wilderness caliber and extent which could be defined and adminis- 
tered as such within a wilderness system. 

The initial sentence under (d) of this section should be changed to 
emphasize that only the Indians who own the tribal lands can decide 
and request the designation of wilderness. Such disposition of tribal 
lands could occur. Therefore, permissive legislation should be pro- 
vided at this time. Also, there might be suitable lands available due 
to the termination of Indian reservations which could be included in 
the wilderness system. 

The bill also permits any other Federal agency to designate units of 
land and/or water for preservation as wilderness within the system. 
It is fitting that all such inclusions be provided for in this flexible, 
comprehensive bill. 

As to the performance by the Federal agencies within this suggested 
framework, we would like to express our continued confidence in 
their high standards and deeds. We are particularly grateful to the 
U.S. Forest Service for its origin of the wilderness concept, and mul- 
tiple-use concept, and its tangible accomplishment in the establishment 
of. wild, wilderness, roadless, and primitive areas, and its conscientious 
job of reclassification. The National Park Service has done a mag- 
nificient job in protecting its wilderness areas and the brochure “The 
National Park Wilderness ” setting forth its philosophy of wilderness 
is a treasure of words and pictures. Not many wildlife refuges will 
fall into the category of wilderness, but certainly some will, particu- 
larly in Alaska, where certain species can only be perpetuated if the 
wilderness character of their habitat is maintained. We are aware of 
the pressures exerted on refuges for use by the military; the wilder- 
ness bill might alleviate this. 

We have heard objections to S. 4028 because of the appropriation 
for the Council. It does seem high initially, but there is a ceiling, and 
its future budgets would have to be thoroughly justified and subject to 
serutiny by the Bureau of the Budget and the Congress before further 
appropriations are voted. We should expect and require prudence 
and acumen in the expenditure of these funds. Perhaps public ac- 
counting published or available on request might allay present ob- 
jections. The fact that the Council would provide a central and 
convenient source of material valuable not only to the public but to 
Congress, should be sufficient reason for its establishment. The com- 
pilation and coordination of such material would have many educa- 
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tional and. scientific uses as well which are not even predictable or 
assessable at this time. 

The third and final impression of this bill is its nobility of concept. 
In this age of intense commercialization and fierce competition it is 
refreshing and stimulating to have a practical yet idealistic concept 
propria that insures permanent wilderness treasures for everyone. 

hese are not new treasures, but ones we have already set aside under 
less definite legal security. To quote from S. 4028, “which areas 
shall serve the public purposes of recreational, scenic, scientific, edu- 
cational, conservation, and historical use and enjoyment by the people 
in such manner as will leave them unimpaired for future use and 
enjoyment as wilderness.” A lofty sentiment, as is the definition of 
wilderness, “in contrast. with those areas where man and his works 
dominate the landscape, is hereby recognized as an area where the 
earth and its community of life are untrammeled by man, where man 
himself is a visitor who does not remain.” ‘This should give us pause 
to reflect and to evaluate man’s place in his own environment, as well 
as one in which he hasn’t attempted to change or dominate for his 
personal aggrandizement. Wilderness could be the one place that 
nature’s secrets can be learned; certainly we recognize the limitations 
of the laboratory and the failures of some of our experiments in 
reforestation, propagation of fish and other animals, insect control, 
water management. There should be much value in having an un- 
trammeled part of our world where natural processes fulfill their 
purposes of life undisturbed by man. Isn’t there virtue in perma- 
nently protecting some areas without detrimental impact by us, so 
future generations can enjoy or benefit from wilderness too? Must 
we roil all waters, ravage all lands to satiate our sense of dominance? 
Rather it is high time we learned a little selection and appreciation 
of esthetic and spiritual needs, too. 

If we preserve the wilderness we can watch in action the process of 
natural selection and witness survival of the strongest species or indi- 
viduals. Too many times mankind has used up the best and ended up 
with only the culls. Perhaps the urgency to get all the virgin timber 
cut is an example because a managed forest will never have the size 
or grandeur of the old trees, nor will it have to meet such competitive 
standards. In the game harvest, the finest animals are the ones 
sought; the biggest fish caught are the ones to brag about catching; 
the swiftest, white-water streams the best ones to dam. We have even 
exterminated species like the passenger pigeon, and we didn’t save 
any real samples of virgin hardwoods. We seem to require the disci- 

line of law and government to prevent our wasting or destroying our 
Pest substance. We should be grateful that we did have people of 
vision and courage oyer 50 years ago who established our national park 
system, our Forest Service, and our wildlife refuges in time for our 
enjoyment and use. The wilderness bill, if enacted, can be this gen- 
eration’s thanks to the past and gift to the future. 

Thank you for the privilege of appearing before this committee to 
make this statement in favor of the wilderness bill. 

Senator Neuperaer. Senator Dworshak, do you have any comment 
or question? I would like to make one comment. I was particularly 
impressed by where you referred to the need for wilderness to pre- 
serve wildlife in their natural habitat. The only time in this country 
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that I have ever seen a moose wild is in one of the great wilderness 
areas in the State of Idaho. It is the only time I ever have seen it. 
Thank you very much, Mrs. Platt. 

(A letter by Vera Joyce Nelson filed by Mr. Platt follows :) 


PoRTLAND, OreEG., November 2, 1958. 
Senator RicHarD BH. NEUBERGER, 
Portland, Oreg. 

DeaR SENATOR NEUBERGER: Over 100 years ago, certain streams of our West 
were subjected to mechanized mining for gold. Those streams now lie despoiled 
and ugly. I understand that it takes 1,000 years to grow an inch of topsoil. 
In over 100 years, there is little more than some light dust, and some lichen on 
the clean-washed gravel piles left by the mining concerns. It seems apparent to 
the casual observer that the price for any gold obtained was far too great, that 
no possible golden harvest can equal 1,000 years use of the land; no possible 
amount of gold can repay the viewer for the loss of scenic beauty of that land 
for 1,000 years. 

Over 100 years ago, the passenger pigeons were a common sight. Shortsight- 
edness, human ruthlessness doomed that species to extinction. 

These are but single instances. There are many others. Now 100 years too 
late, many people are beginning to realize that wasteful utilization of our natural 
resources is a shortsighted business of robbing the till, the savings bank of unborn 
generations, if you will, in order to reap immediate financial benefits to individ- 
uals with selfish, personal aims. 

Wilderness areas should prove a curb on human shortsightedness, so that 
further despoliation of resources, and of natural habitats for endangered species, 
and of natural beauty, cannot be permitted to any generation motivated by a 
mercenary philosophy of life. 

Further, in time to come, and soon, water will be recognized as the most price- 
less resource, the determining factor in the continued prosperity of our United 
States of America. It is my belief that wildernes areas will help to protect our 
water resources not only from pollution but also from actual destruction. 

Therefore, I hope that the wilderness bill can be enacted in the next session of 
the Congress of the United States, without further dissent. 

Respectfully, 
VERA JOYCE NELSON. 


Senator Nevpercer. Our next two witnesses in sequence will be Mr. 
Maurice K. Strantz, of the Tulelake Irrigation District of California, 
and Mr. Verne Colvin, Imnaha, Oreg. Is Mr. Strantz here? 


STATEMENT OF MAURICE K. STRANTZ, MANAGER, TULELAKE 
IRRIGATION DISTRICT, ACCOMPANIED BY W. G. McCLYMONDS 


Mr. Srranrz. Senator Neuberger and Senator Dworshak, I am 
Maurice K. Strantz, the manager of the Tulelake Irrigation District, 
and I have with me Mr. W. G. McClymonds. Mr. McClymonds is a 
long time homesteader in our irrigation district and has served on 
several of the homestead boards and as a member of the advisory 
committee of the First Western Bank & Trust Co. in California. 

Our interest in appearing here is primarily in opposition to the 
pension of the bill which applies to wildlife refuges. We generally 

lieve that wildlife refuges should not be incledied in this bill be- 
cause they are not naturally wild or wilderness areas. 

_ As a water users group, I would also like to emphasize our interest 
in water resource development and our concern about seeing addi- 
tional restraint placed upon water resource development. We be- 
lieve that water resource development should proceed after full eco- 
nomic analysis so that there can be use even of these wilderness areas 
if necessary for some water resource development. 
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One other point that we would like ‘to see added into the bill isa 
provision for review of these withdrawals or the use of these areas by 
the county supervisors in the area. 

One other item that we have heard referred to here is this problem 
of exploitation. I would like to call to your attention that many of 
our natural resources require exploitation. We would not be in this 
building, most of us would not have a job, if it wasn’t for us ex- 
ploiting the natural resources of the United States. 

Now I have distributed to you a statement of Mr. Anderson, who 
is the president of our district. He wasn’t able to be here today 
because he was ill. I would like to have that appear in the record. 

Senator Nevsercer. Without objection it will appear in the record. 
Thank you very much. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF SAM ANDERSON, PRESIDENT, TULELAKE IRRIGATION DISTRICT, WITH 
Reearp To §. 4028 


We, of the Tulelake Irrigation District, are appearing in protest against 
§. 4028. While there have been extensive hearings on this proposed legislation, 
we believe that it does not represent a true program of conservation. We believe 
it is a violation of the basic principles, which President Theodore Roosevelt laid 
down five decades ago: “Conservation means development as much as it does 
protection. I recognize the right and duty of this generation to develop and 
use the natural resources of our land; but I do not recognize the right to waste 
them, or to rob, by wasteful use, the generations that come after us.” 

We believe it unwise to superimpose a wilderness system on the existing 
methods of preserving wild areas since the preservation of wilderness and 
similar wild areas in the national parks and national forest system is already 
recognized. Under the direction of the Secretaries of Interior and Agriculture 
these areas should now be adequately safeguarded. 

Second, we believe that the inclusion of wildlife refuges which in many in- 
stances were not naturally wilderness areas, nor are they at present wilderness, 
is necessarily unwise. Many of the waterfowl areas are manmade agricultural 
land and regulated water areas in which marshes have been reestablished. 
Further, the Wildlife Service itself, recognizes that these manmade resting areas 
are of primary importance to the hunters and not to the preservation of the 
birds, who can fly long distances in their migrations from their northern nest- 
ing grounds to their southern wintering grounds without the artificial attraction 
for hunters. 

We believe that the committee should also recognize the transitional status 
of some areas such as ours in the Tulelake Basin. Although it is widely pointed 
to as one of the more important resting and hunting areas, this resting area is 
the result of reclamation and man’s work in creating agricultural land and stable 
water areas that are adjacent to one another. Historically, the Tulelake Basin 
was a vast fluctuating open water area and as such it was not an attractive 
area for waterfowl. However, in lower Klamath Lake the water levels were 
naturally maintained through a rock barrier. 

With the development of pumping plants, dikes, and other water contro] facili- 
ties, the adjacent grain fields in the Tulelake have done much to attract water- 
fowl to this area. The growing of grain in the sanctuary portion of the Tulelake 
Refuge and its management by the Service to attract birds there, also does a 
great deal to bring the birds into this sanctuary and keep them out of the private 
lands and public hunting areas for shooting purposes. 

We object to this bill because it does not designate either the areas or the 
principlés on which areas are to be determined that it proposes to include. 
Were this done these areas or principles could be considered by the groups af- 
fected. Also, there is not provided in the administrative mechanism of this bill 
arrangements so that the board of supervisors in the counties affected or in- 
terested State agencies or the public in general, can be informed of the proposed 
areas for the wilderness activity. We believe that the objectives are so vague 
because presumably the people promoting the legislation are not willing to see 
the true objectives revealed at the present time. 
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One other item which we believe is worthy of consideration is the relatively 
small number of people that use the existing wilderness areas. If these numbers 
are as small as we understand them to be, we suggest that in competition with 
other land requirements these needs should be weighted in relation to the de- 
mand. We would like to suggest that the proponents of the bill should present 
their ideas, as to the need for the wilderness areas for recreational purposes, to 


the outdoor recreational resources survey committee, so that it could consider 
these needs in connection with other such recreational requirements. In the ab- 


sence of such changes and justifications, we do not see how the Congress can 
approve the bill. 


We therefore respectfully suggest that the existing wilderness bill be tabled 
and consideration be given to a bill in which the proponents would come forth 
with proposals for specific areas and also to demonstrate why they need this land 
for wilderness purposes. 

Senator Neupercer. Mr. Verne Colvin, of Imnaha, Oreg., I called 
as the next witness. Mr. Colvin? I guess Mr. Colvin is not here, 
and if he cares to submit a written statement, why, we will be very 
pleased to include it in the record. 

Our next two witnesses in this sequence will be Mr. Vern Everett of 
the Oregon forest practice committee of the Western Pine Association, 
and Mr, Charles h. Hessey, Jr., conservation chairman of the Cas- 
cadians, of Yakima, Wash. 


STATEMENT OF VERN EVERETT, OREGON FOREST PRACTICE 
COMMITTEE, WESTERN PINE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Evererr. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my name is 
Vern L. Everett, and I represent the Oregon forest. practice committee. 
of the Western Pine Association. The committee I represent is com- 
pend of industry foresters and lumbermen who operate in eastern 

regon. I am associated with the Vel Co. interests here at Bend. 

First, I would like to reaffirm a recent statement by a Western Pine 
Association representative : 

The Western Pine Association is not opposed to wilderness areas. Neither do I 
know of any member company within the association structure that has a 
“thumbs down” attitude toward these areas set aside for the hardy recreationist. 
Yet it must be admitted that we have differed individually and collectively 
with certain groups over wilderness areas. Our difference, however, has been 


one of degree, not of principle. Most certainly we believe in outdoor recreational 
opportunities, 


I want to stress that our lumber industry recognizes the need for 
recreational use as a part of multiple use land management and as a 
primary use in some areas. 

However, we oppose the proposals embodied in Senate bill 4028, 
known as the wilderness bill. We feel that the proposed legislation 
is unnecessary. This is because the principle of recreational use is 
well established and the agencies responsible for limited use recre- 
ational areas are handling their work satisfactorily. 

We also believe it unncessary to create a special $100,000 council 
to duplicate administrative and informational services already func- 
tioning. It appears to us that such a council would have a hampering 
effect on the administration of recreational development as well as 
wilderness areas. 

_ We believe that the present system of land use planning by experts 
in the Forest Service and in other agencies is our best assurance of 
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wise use of our land resources “for the greatest good of the greatest 
number in the long run.” 

Congress has set up a National Outdoor Recreation Resources Re- 
view Commission to study just what our Nation’s recreational needs 
are. This would include study of wilderness areas. We believe the 
Congress should consider the report of this new Commission before 
acting on any new program. 

_ To summarize briefly, the western pine lumber industry believes 
in recreational opportunities and is convinced that the present pro- 
cedures for land use planning will result in best development of such 
opportunities. It does not favor establishing a council to recommend 
to Congress single use management of Federal lands. And it believes 
results of the current study of recreational needs should be available 
before considering levislative needs. 

That concludes our statement, and I thank you for the opportunity 
to appear. 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you, Mr. Everett; we appreciate your 
being here. Any questions, Senator? Thank you very much. 

Mr. Charles D. Hessey, Jr., and he will be followed by Mr. U. L. 
Upson, of Richland, Wash. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES D. HESSEY, JR., REPRESENTING THE 
CASCADIANS 


Mr. Hessry. My name is Charles D. Hessey, Jr.; address, Star 
spa Naches, Wash. I am speaking for the Cascadians of Yakima, 

ash. 

DERonents of the wilderness bill, and of wilderness in general, 
speak of the “wilderness craze” which is sweeping the land. We wish 
om comment on this so-called craze, but first, let us introduce our- 
selves, 

The Cascadians comprise in their active membership people en- 
gaged in cattle raising, secretarial work, fruitgrowing, banking, 
medicine, carpentry, teaching. Our conservation chairman is em- 
ployed by a lumber company. We have a healthy number of healthy 
young people with us, most of whom are college students. 

We hike, we climb, we fish, we ski, and we snowshoe. Winter and 
summer, the forest and mountains have been our playground and a 
way of life for us since the inception of our club in 1921. We now are 
more active than we have ever been, as is the case with nearly every 
such organization in the West: We reflect a trend, just as the 40,000 
people who used the wilderness sections of Olympic National Park 
two summers ago foreshadow the future. 

Despite our so-called wilderness craze, we Cascadians recognize 
the need for forest products in the economy. What we would like 
to see from wilderness opponents is some tempering of the commercial 
utilization craze with respect to public lands. They term us radical. 
They are the radical ones. The determined aim of the logging in- 
dustry is the last old-growth tree. No wilderness conservationist 
that we know approaches so radical a position about saving something 
for the future. 

Opponents of the wilderness bill are the inheritors of a viewpoint 
which has fought the establishment of every national park in the 
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land. Who among the millions of park users agrees with that view- 
point today ? 

Modes of recreation are changing in our direction as more people 
reach for a temporary escape from the crush of metropolitan living. 
The limitations of space have about shut the door on man’s oppor- 
tunity to carve his home from the wilderness. Yet man needs hard 
exercise under the open sky and needs ‘till more to rediscover, periodic- 
ally, his unity with the earth that nourishes him. We know from 

rsonal experience that a few days spent in wilderness are a wonder- 
Fal tonic for body and soul. We enjoy car camping too, but the same 
fine scenery seen from a car can never be as satisfying as when earned 
by trail travel, nor do a man’s muscular and nervous systems benefit 
much from steering a car into a crowded campground. 

Opponents of wilderness consider the so-called wilderness craze a 
recent phenomenon. This is delusion. Love of nature, of naturalness, 
is latent in all of us. The new voices now raised in defense of wilder- 
ness, and which have created in some minds the impression of a craze, 
are voices that would have been heard long ago had the lines been 
laid down as sharply as they are today. 

The point is made that too few people are using the wilderness to 
justify maintaining it. The same could be said of submarines, or of 
moon rockets. Wilderness reservations were set aside against the 
time of need. That time of desperate need is still a short distance in 
the future, for we still have a store of magnificent wilderness held 
within Forest Service working circles. However, the circle of develop- 
ment is growing tighter around the wilderness islands; favorite beauty 
spots on mountain streams, hunting camps used for years, peaceful 
woodland trails, have been obliterated by this ever-tightening ring 
of management. Not only land is scarred by logging; memories are 
scarred, too, and that is when people find protesting voices. 

What we protest is the threat of the extinction of enough of our 
prime wilderness for the use of future Americans. It is now obvious 
to the most optimistic that immediate action is the only hope our 
children’s children have of knowing what some of their country was 
hike when American history was born. 

Today we are not too poor in wilderness, but such is the nature of 
our economic machine that it will eat through all our substance, and 
speedily, if we let it. It is up to us to demonstrate that we are de- 
serving of its benefits. The proof that we are its master and not its 
slave is on our shoulders. Places to start are not lacking. 

Present-day utilization practices disgrace our country. For 2 weeks 
or more this autumn the western part of Washington was fogged in by 
a pall of smoke from the burning of slash representing millions of 
pounds of organic material. We are told that a shortage of timber 
crops threaten us, We have seen hundreds of those slash piles burn- 
ing, and we know that in any other nation on earth, Canada perhaps 
excepted, much of what is being sent skyward here would be filling a 
need in the economy. So it must be with us before long. We want to 
see utilization on managed lands comparable to that practiced in 
older nations. When we have it, this commercial utilization craze 
will perhaps have been superseded by a viewpoint large enough to en- 
seoaeee the thought of a world which still has its islands of natural 

auty. 
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The consensus of American public opinion, reflected in the fact that 
we do have national parks and wilderness areas, is that places of un- 
trammeled beauty should be saved for their inspirational and re- 
freshing qualities. Americans, by and large, believe in government of 
law, not of men. We have some wilderness. Now we need a law to 
protect it from the possibility of a wrong man in office making a wrong 
decision. 

In conclusion, the wilderness bill is not irrevocable. The decision to 
destroy wilderness is a final choice. Any legal protection we give to 
wilderness now, Congress can revoke if the national welfare ever de- 
mands it. 

We want this power only in the hands of Congress. Thank you 
very much, 

nator Neusercer. Thank you, Mr. Hessey. Our next witness 
will be Mr, U. O. Upson, member of the Inter-Mountain Alpine Club 
of Washington, and he will be followed by Mr. Thomas R. Cham- 
berlin, of Newport, Oreg., of the Yaquina Bay Dock & Denags Co. 

Before Mr. Upson presents his testimony, I desire to clarify, if 

ossible, the statement which was made by a witness earlier today. 

t was alleged in testimony that the Secretary of the Interior, Mr. 
Fred Seaton, was opposed to S. 4028. I am informed by Mr. Tom 
Sullivan, who is here today representing the Solicitor’s office of the 
Department of the Interior, that the Secretary of the Interior has 
taken a stand neither in favor nor opposed to S. 4028. I am informed 
that the Department has not yet taken a position on this bill and that 
when the Department presents its position it will undoubtedly be in 
Washington before the committee some time next year, but that the 
Secretary has neither come out in favor of this bill or opposed to 
this bill. Is that correct, Mr. Sullivan ? 

Mr. Tom Sututvan. That is substantially correct. His report, of 
course, was submitted to the committee during the last Congress, and 
another report will go in on the new bill and, of course, that will de- 
pend on what amendments are incorporated in the new bill and the 
results of all of these hearings, that sort of thing. 

Senator Nevupercer. Thank you very much for clarifying that, but 
it is substantially correct that the Secretary has neither taken a posi- 
tion in favor of S. 4028 or opposed to S. 4028 ? 

Mr. Suttrvan. Well, his position is unchanged from the letter that 
went to your committee in which he made certain recommendations 
of a general nature, you recall. 

Senator Neveercer. I recall that, and I believe Mr. Abbott testified 
also. 

Mr. Sutiivan. That is correct. 

Senator Nevusercer. But at that time, if I recall correctly, the De- 
partment neither opposed the bill nor favored the bill. 

Mr. Sutirvan. We favored some of the immediate objectives, I 
believe, sir, and suggested that various amendments would be needed, 
and I beliéve he still feels that certain work needs to be done on 
various provisions. 

Senator Nevpercer. Thank you very much. 

Senator DworsHax. Mr. Chairman, this noon I received a telegram 
from the Secretary of the Interior, and I should like to have it incor- 
porated at this point. 
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Senator Nevsercer. Would you like to have Mr. Stong read it? I 
will read it. I have not seen it, so if I seem to hesitate—I will read it. 
Hon. Henry DworsHak, 

U.S. Senator, Bend, Oreg.: 
This Department opposed S. 1176, the prior version of the wilderness bill. 


‘Our views submitted to Senate Interior Committee on S. 4028 during last ses- 


sion of Congress indicated our agreement with the objectives of the wilderness 
proposal, suggested that immediate statutory recognition be given to existing 
wilderness areas, and suggested several amendments to the wilderness bill. 
While I personally am in favor of wilderness legislation in principle, this Depart- 
ment cannot support the enactment of any bill which fails to protect adequately 
the rights of our Indian tribes and the integrity of western water rights. Our 
report on S, 4028 has been forwarded by your Washington office to Salt Lake 
City. We have an observer, Thomas A. Sullivan, at the hearings you are now 
attending. He also has copies of our reports. 
SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 


This will go in the hearing record; and in connection with one of 
the passages in- Mr. Seaton’s telegram, I desire again to reiterate the 
fact that both Senator Murray and I believe that Indian lands should 
definitely be excluded from the scope of the bill unless Indians are 
wholly satisfied with any provision concerning their land. 

Mr. W. D. Hacensrern. Inasmuch as I was the witness who re- 
ported that the Secretary was reported by the press to be opposed to 
the bill, I would like to ask you to read out loud to the assemblage 
here that newspaper clipping I submitted with my statement here. 

Senator Nevusercer. | am going to follow the same procedure I fol- 
lowed with Mrs. Dyer. If you have any further statement to submit 
on the bill or on the testimony, if you will submit it in writing, Mr. 
Stong will see to it that it appears in the printed record following 
the telegram which Senator Dworshak received from the Secretary 
of the Interior. I hope that is agreeable. Thank you, and it will be 
included in the hearing record. 

Mr. Stone. The next witness, Mr. Chairman, submitted his state- 
ment at noon and will not appear. You may want to notify the next 
witness. 

Senator Neusercer. All right. I understand Mr. Thomas R. 
Chamberlin of Newport, Oreg., has submitted his statement in writ- 
ing and it will appear in the hearing record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF ToM R. CHAMFERLIN, SECRETARY-TREASURER, YAQUINA Bay 
Dock & DrepGcEe Co. 


Iam Tom Chamberlin and I reside at Newport, in Lincoln County, Oreg. I am 
secretary-treasurer of the Yaquina Bay Dock & Dredge Co., an Oregon corpora- 
tion which owns and manages a municipal marine terminal in the port of Newport. 
At present this terminal, almost exclusively, ships lumber and lumber products 
outbound. These products are accumulated from many small mills throughout 
the hinterland. The service provided is comparatively new, having been available 
for about 10 years. During this 10 years, the production of lumber in the region 
has developed from a largely seasonal operation to a much more stable year-round 
operation. 

The long-range development of this port is contingent on the long-range plan- 
ning and development of the resources of the hinterland, As you all well realize, 
more than 50 percent of the total land area of the State of Oregon is public land. 
Government policies as related to public land are therefore of extreme interest 
to those of us who depend upon the orderly development of the State’s natural 
resources. 

It is for this reason that I am appreciative of the opportunity to present to the 
committee today our views on the particular bill S. 4028. 
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We realize that wildernesses are a proper and desirable use of portions of the 
Federal lands in national forests. This has been recognized by administrating 
agencies as far back as 1924, and today wilderness-type areas contain approxi- 
mately 14 million acres. There are, however, many other demands for the use 
of these public lands. The administrative agencies have again recognized these 
further demands on public lands. And from these multiuse demands have devel- 
oped the multipurpose use concept for the management of public lands. This mul- 
tipurpose use concept has become a byword with those of us in the West who de- 
pend upon the resources of the public lands. 

The management of the lands under this multiuse concept has proven highly 
successful here in the West. We feel the success of the program stems largely 
from the fact that all the separate uses are managed under one agency by career 
land administrators. Legislation directed at specific treatment of any of the par- 
ticular uses of the public land would tend to instrument specific legislation for the 
remaining uses. This we feel would be detrimental to a system of public land 
management which has been proven to be entirely satisfactory and fully com- 
petent to adjust to the demands of a democratic society. 

Another facet of the wilderness area management which has caused a great 
deal of interest in the West is the question as to whether or not it remains pos- 
sible to adequately protect those wilderness areas which contain large stands 
of native timber. As has undoubtedly been pointed out before, the problem of 
protecting these trees from fire, insect, and disease is greatly complicated by 
the very nature of the wilderness area. Infestations do occur and it is believed, 
therefore, that the management under existing agencies affords the best position 
to understand, manage, and regulate these areas when they are part of the overall 
multipurpose use program and not subject to Presidential authorization for 
emergency control. Recently Public Law 84-570 established an Outdoor Recre- 
ation Resources Review Commission to survey the recreational needs and poten- 
tial of all the lands in the United States, and to report to Congress by 1961. It 
seems to us, therefore, that it would be ill advised to institute any legislation 
specific to the recreational values of wilderness areas until such time as this 
committee has had a chance to make its survey and recommendations as to the 
legislation pertinent to the recreation resources of these public lands. 

Therefore, we feel that the present-system of management of wildernesses is 
adequate. That the best management can be obtained through single agency 
regulation of all the multipurpose uses of the public land. Further, we recom- 
mend that no action be taken by Congress on §S. 4028 until such time as the 
recommendations of the Recreation Resources Review Committee have been pre- 
sented to Congress. 

We appreciate the opportunity afforded by these hearings in the West. 


Senator Neuzercer. Mr. U. L. Upson is our next witness. I will 
note that the next witness after Mr. Upson will be Mrs. W. C. Gerald 
of the Mount St. Helens Club, of Cowlitz County, Wash. Mr. Upson, 
I’m sorry to keep you waiting, but the position of the secretary is a 
rather important matter. 


STATEMENT OF. U. L. UPSON, INTER-MOUNTAIN ALPINE CLUB 


Mr. Upson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name 
is U. L. Upson; my address is 632 Basswood Avenue, Richland, Wash. 
Iam with the AEC Hanford works there. 

I have been a member of the Trail Club of Oregon for over 25 years, 
a founder of the club which I am conservation chairman of and which 
I represent in this hearing. 

I would like to read a resolution passed by the executive board of the 
Inter-Mountain Alpine Club on October 23, 1958: 

Be it hereby resolved : 

1. That the Inter-Mountain Alpine Club strongly commends Senators Hum- 
phrey, Douglas, Neuberger, and Murray for having initiated this much-needed 


legislation, and wishes to express its full agreement with the concept of wilder- 
ness areas as set forth in this bill; 
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2. That we feel particular concern for the preservation of wilderness values, 
and urge that wilderness areas be given a more substantial and permanent status 
than these areas now enjoy; 

8. That, in addition to preserving in their primitive state existing true wilder- 
ness areas, proper safeguards also should be provided for buffer zones and other 
areas of limited wilderness value. 

4. That an adequate period for sober consideration of long-range values should 
be required before execution of any modifications, deletions, or executive except- 
tions to established wilderness areas, to prevent hasty or unwise action under 
stress or transient pressures ; 

5. That the proposed National Wilderness Preservation Council should be 
given explicit responsibility for the formulation of an overall plan for the pro- 
tected areas, acceptable to the department and services involved ; and 

6. That, while not without its minor shortcomings, we believe the wilderness 
bill to be a major step toward the preservation of vital values in our culture, 
and we strongly urge that Senate bill 4028 be enacted into law. 

Now, while other people were enjoying their lunch, I whipped up a 
little personal statement I would like to present if I may. 

Senator Neupercer. You have 2 more minutes, so please go ahead. 
Mr. Urson. First of all I would like to assure the Senator from 
Idaho that while I am a native of Oregon and a resident of Washing- 
ton, I am concerned with everything my Government does or fails to 
do anywhere in the world. 

I feel that there have been a number of misstatements, perhaps quite 
innocent, concerning both intent and the effect of the wilderness bill 
as I understand it. We must remember that only a small fraction of 
our public domain is here concerned. No one is asking that all or 
any substantial part of it remain in the untouched state. 
fost, if not all, of the arguments against the bill arise from a very 
understandable self-interest. This is as it should be, but the charge 
of similar self-interest on the part of those favoring the bill is not 
equally valid. 

Many of us no longer are able to take personal advantage of these 
areas. Wesincerely believe that these areas hold value to mankind not 
otherwise attainable. We can, if necessary, build without lumber, 
clothe without wool, and feed without beef. I’d hate that. Such a 
necessity, should it ever arise, can hardly be thwarted by economic 
utilization of a small added tract of land. 

Wecannot, I believe recreate a wilderness once it has been destroyed. 
It has been said that this bill seeks to give away the rights of many 
to a relative handful. I do not agree. Even the many who fill the 
resorts and roadside camps gain much of their enjoyment from the 
mere knowledge, and an occasional glimpse, of the vastness beyond 
the road’s end; and I can’t help but feel that the development, if only 
once in a generation, of a Thoreau or a Douglas is of more value to 
mankind than a few fresh new places to throw beer cans and candy 
wrappers. 

I cannot agree that welcoming 1,500 new strangers to my breakfast 
table each morning must include agreeing to diminish the very fea- 
tures of my region which brought them here. Some of them, in fact, I 
wish would go away. 

Much has been said about multiple use, but generally his own use 
was the concern of the speaker, and since many, many acres now are 
or have been devoted to single-purpose use by no means reciprocal, 
a small fraction devoted to wilderness is reasonable, indeed. 
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The preservation, now, of any resource is the only present use which 
leaves to prosterity the decision as to what use they deem most valu- 
able. ‘Thank you. 

Senator Dworsuax. I might say, Mr. Chairman, that in Idaho 
sometimes we feel that people can be wild without having wilderness, 

Senator NEUBERGER. Mr. Upson, you mentioned that the bill may 
not be without minor shortcomings, and I think that is an important 
attitude to recognize that no legislation is perfect, and inasmuch ag 
we have mentioned the testimony of Mr. George W. Abbott, Assistant 
to the Secretary of the Interior, to which Mr. Sullivan referred ; this 
testimony occurred on July 23, 1958, in Washington, D.C., and Mr, 
Abbott said: 


Upon examination of 8S. 4028, we find that many of the questions raised in 
our previous report have been substantially resolved. 

So that in this version of the bill before us, many of the questions 
raised by the Department of the Interior with respect to S. 1176 have 
been resolved in the words of the Assistant to Mr. Seaton. 

Then following Mr. Abbott’s testimony, I said; I spoke as follows: 

Thank you very much, Mr. Abbott. I particularly agree with your state 
ment about Indian lands. I think those amendments are desirable. Some of 
us forget that the Indian lands are private or certainly quasi-private lands 
and belong to the Indians rather than the Government. 

So way last July there was direct agreement between the Secretary 
and myself about the question of Indian lands, and yet it has been 
raised here again today when we agree that these modifications should 
take place, and that is in the hearing record of July 23, 1958. Sol 
think that that should definitely be noted, that the criticism of the 
bill that has been expressed here today in connection with Indian 
lands is relatively academic because any future version of the bill, 
so far as Senator Murray is concerned, so far as I am concerned, and 
with respect to the Secretary’s views also, that that will be eliminated. 

Mr. Upson. I am sure that our group has no objection, in fact 
would favor elimination of Indian lands and would favor possibly 
separate legislation for the wildlife preserves rather than including 
them on a bill which might not be quite suitable. 

Senator Neveercer. Thank you very much. Is Mrs. Gerald here, 
of the Mount Saint Helens Club? Mrs. Gerald will be followed by 
Mr. Frank George, secretary of the Colville Business Council. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. W. C. GERALD, REPRESENTING THE MOUNT 
SAINT HELENS CLUB 


Mrs. Greratp. Mr. Chairman, Senator Dworshak, and committee, 
my name is Mrs. W. C. Gerald, and I live at 2742 Glover Street, Long- 
view, Wash. I am a member of the Federation of Western Outdoor 
Clubs, an organization with 26,000 members, to correct a misstate- 
ment of an earlier witness. And I have two brief statements to 


parent to the committee. The first one is from the Mount Saint 
elens Club of Longview, Wash. 

We, the members of the Mount Saint Helens Club of Longview, 
Wash., who constantly use the wilderness and wild areas of the na- 
tional parks and forests, for hiking and climbing, fishing and camp- 
ing, and for the study of natural science, having personally observed 
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the large and growing numbers of people also using these areas for 
the same recreational purposes, believe that these wilderness lands: 
should be given Federal recognition and status. We are convinced 
that the people cannot afford to lose any of the space now designated 
as wilderness, and, indeed, are in need of additional such areas. 

We believe that the wilderness system should be established to 

revent spoilage and destruction of these areas which are so necessary 
for the preservation of the health of mind and body of so many 


le. 
BWe request that this opinion be recorded as testimony in favor of 
the wilderness preservation bill being considered by this committee. 

My second statement is from the Angora Club of Astoria, Oreg. 

The Angora Club group, outdoor enthusiasts and hikers, is particu- 
larly concerned for the preservation of our limited remaining wilder- 
ness areas for our present and future peoples. 

We strongly urge the national wilderness bill known as Senate bill 
4028 be enacted into law. 

Within recent years we have noted the growing interest in moun- 
taineering, hiking, and camping by family groups. Unless we have 
a sensible plan for preservation of our wilderness, we will destroy an 
irrecoverable natural asset. 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you very much, Mrs. Gerald. We ap- 
preciate your coming today. 

Mr. Frank George, and after Mr. George, the next witness will be 
Mr. H. R. Glascock, Jr., Portland Chamber of Commerce. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK GEORGE, SECRETARY, COLVILLE BUSINESS 
COUNCIL, CONFEDERATED TRIBES OF THE COLVILLE INDIAN 
RESERVATION, STATE OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Greorce. Mr, Chairman, my name is Frank George, secretary, 
Colville Business Council, and I appear here today in behalf of the 
Colville Business Council, a duly constituted tribal governing body 
of the Confederated Tribes of the Coville Indian Reservation, State 
of Washington. I reside at Nespelem, Wash., and am an enrolled 
member of the Confederated Tribes of the Colville Indian Reserva- 
tion, State of Washington. 

We appreciate the opportunity extended to us to appear before this 
committee on behalf of the membership of the Colville Confederated 
Tribes. This opportunity gives us a chance to express our opposition 
to S. 4028 and at the same time oppose enactment of the companion 
bill, H.R. 13013. 

We recognize that while it is a good gesture on the part of the Con- 
gress of the United States to set aside some of the public lands as 
wilderness or roadless areas in order to maintain its primitive status, 
we must disagree on the inclusion of Indian-owned lands in the same: 
category whereby Indian lands are construed as public lands. There- 
fore, if wilderness or roadless areas are to be established in Indian 
country, it should be done only after obtaining the consent of the: 
tribal governing body which represents the tribes’ interests in general. 
Section 2(d) of S. 4028 provides that : 


The wilderness system shall include such areas of tribal land on Indian reser- 
vations as the Secretary of the Interior may designate as appropriate for inclu- 
sion after consultation with the several tribes or bands, through their tribal coun- 
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cils or other duly constituted authorities. Such designation shall not change 
title to the land or the tribe’s beneficial interest in the land. 

The Secretary of the Interior is authorized to make any addition, modification, 
or elimination recommended by any tribe or band with regard to any area of 
its tribal land. Unless the Congress shall otherwise provide, the termination of 
Federal trusteeship over a tribe or tribes shall remove from the wilderness 
system any included tribal lands so affected. 

Nothing in this act shall in any respect abrogate any treaty with any band or 
tribe of Indians, or in anyway modify or otherwise affect the Indians’ hunting 
and fishing rights or privileges. 

S. 4028 does not provide for the protection of Indian rights on an 
adequate basis since it provides for consultation and precludes consent 
of the tribes. This bill obviously exacts termination of Federal trus- 
teeship over Indian lands as a price for subsequently removing Indian 
lands from the proposed wilderness system. 

We have a roadless area set aside on our reservation. This was 
done at the recommendation of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
on October 25, 1937, and which was approved by the Secretary of the 
Interior on October 29, 1937, This roadless area is designated as the 
Columbia-San Poil Divide Roadless Area encompassing an approxi- 
mate area of 155,000 acres, most of it being forest land. 

On the designated roadless areas setup under the Secretary’s Order 
No. 486, the official policy statement declared— 
that existing areas without roads or settlements on Indian reservations should 
be preserved in such condition, unless the requirements of fire protection, com- 
mercial use for the Indians’ benefit, or actual needs of the Indians clearly demand 
otherwise. * * * Elimination of any areas or parts of areas from the restriction 
of this order will be made only upon a written showing of an actual and control- 
ling need. 


Most of the tribes affected by Secretarial Order No. 486 have re- 
quested that the Department remove the restrictions that refuse con- 
sent to the construction or establishment of any routes passable to 
motor transportation, including in this.restriction highways, roads, 
truck trails, work roads, and all other types of ways constructed to 
make possible the passage of motor vehicles either for transportation 
of people or for the hauling of supplies and equipment. 

In the Commissioner’s statement accompanying the order, he said, 
in part: 

It will be possible for the Indians of these tribes to maintain a retreat where 
they may escape from contact with white men. 

We do not agree with the theory that was advanced at that time. 
Our tribal council has requested the Department of the Interior to 
remove the Columbia-San Poil Divide Roadless Area from the roadless 
category so that we may take appropriate action to provide adequate 

rotection from damage by destructive agencies such as forest fires, 
insect infestation, and disease. 

At the present time the Department. is stressing the importance of 
resource development on Indian reservations. We are in full accord 
with the idea that our reservation resources be developed. However. 
we cannot develop our natural resources to its maximum potential if 
our efforts are to be impeded by having some of our finest timber land 
withheld from commercial development. It is essential that the road- 
less area on the Colville Reservation be eliminated in order that ade- 
quate protective measures against the danger of forest fires can be 
undertaken as well as providing protective measures against insect 
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infestation in the forest, the orderly harvesting of mature timber, and 
also making possible the utilization of the timber products to its 
maximum capacity. 

In setting up the roadless areas, the consent of the Indians was not 
obtained for their establishment. The Indian tribes affected have 
long objected to the setting aside of these areas. 

The establishing of new areas is not compatible with the objectives 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs in withdrawing forests or range areas 
from commercial development. The management and development of 
Indian-owned resources are essential to the economy of the Indian 

ple and it is the policy of the Bureau of Indian Affairs to extend 
and improve development on a productive basis rather than restrict it. 

We do not want our reservation lands lumped in with public lands. 
Our lands can be construed as being privately owned despite the trust 
status that is attached to all Indian-owned land. Contrary to common 
belief, the lands that make up the Indian reservations do not belong to 
the Federal Government but are essentially privately owned lands, 
held in trust by the Government for the use and benefit of the Indians, 

We oppose enactment of any legislation like that proposed in 
S. 4028 in its present form. We respectfully request that this bill be 
amended for introduction in the 86th Congress with no mention of 
Indian lands therein. We firmly believe that it would be harmful to 
the Indians if legislation is enacted to permit establishment “Indian 
wilderness” areas by administrative fiat after “consulting” with the 
Indians whose lands would be affected. 

Our business council resolutions Nos. 1958-105 and 1958-106, 
adopted July 28, 1958, are submitted herewith for the committee’s 
information. 

Senator Neusercer. I just want to get one point straight, because I 
fear to some degree that I may have not made myself clear, and I have 
— todoso. The gist of your statement is on page 4, when you 
said : 


We do not want our reservation lands lumped in with public lands. Our lands 
can be construed as being privately owned despite the trust status that is at- 
tached to all Indian-owned land. Contrary to common belief, the lands that 
make up the Indian reservations do not belong to the Federal Government, but 
are essentially privately owned lands. * * * 

I won’t read all of it, but that is the gist of it. 

And I think I read, and again I am going to repeat this: When Mr. 
Abbott, representing Secretary Seaton, testified on July 23, 1958, he 
raised the point about putting Indian lands in this bill, and the matter 
of the fact is that the tribes had control, should have control over 
these lands, and then I said: 

Thank you very much Mr. Abbott. I particularly agree with your statement 
about Indian lands. I think those amendments are desirable. Some of us for- 
get that the Indian lands are private or certainly quasi-private lands and belong 
to the Indians rather than the Government. 

Which is substantially what you have said here today. 

Mr. Grorcr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Neupercrr. And we are trying to be reasonable on this and 
so I think I can assure you as definitely as I can give assurance, and as 
Senator Murray can give assurance, who is the chairman of the com- 


mittee, that Indian lands will not be included in any subsequent version 
of this bill. 
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Mr. Grorcr. That is what we ask in this statement, the council 
statement I have been reading here. 

Senator Nevusercer. That is what I have been trying to give assur- 
ance on today, just as explicitly as I can do so, so I think we are in 
agreement.on that. Isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Grorcr. Yes, sir. And, Senator Neuberger, and since this 
statement will be put into the record, I would like also to have the 
assurance of at least 10 or 15 days to include a statement which will 
be submitted to the committee in behalf of the Affiliated Tribes of the 
Northwest Indians of which I am the secretary-treasurer, and they will 
be speaking in behalf of the Confederated Tribes of the Colville Reser- 
vation and the Confederated Tribes of the Warm Springs Reservation, 
and the Kootenai and Salish Tribes of Montana, in which they are 
taking a positive action where they would like to have their lands 
omitted from any legislation on the part of the Congress of the United 
States, because this is speaking in behalf of the land on the Mission 
Range in Montana and the Columbia San Poil Divide in Washington. 

Senator Neusercer. Let me say this: You can understand in this bill 
we are not considering legislation to change the existing status of cur- 
rent Indian lands. The only thing I am saying is that in this so-called 
wilderness preservation bill, Indian lands will not be included. 

Mr. Georce. Yes. But you have that thing, that portion in this bill, 
S. 4028, whereby the Secretary of the Interior, after so-called con- 
sultation with the tribes, could include some of their Indian lands as 
part of the wilderness. 

Senator Neuprrcer. And we intend to eliminate that provision. 

Mr. Grorex, Thank you, sir. 


Senator Neusercer. Senator Dworshak, do you have any questions? 
Thank you, Mr. George. 

(The resolutions and the Interior Department’s order referred to 
follow :) 


COLVILLE Bustness Councit RESOLUTION 1958-105 


Whereas at the recommendation of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and 
with the approval of the Secretary of. the Interior a roadless area was estab- 
lished on the Colville Indian Reservation in 1937 and designated as the Columbia- 
San Poil Divide roadless area encompassing an approximate area of 155,000 
acres; and 

Whereas on the designated roadless area it has been the policy of the Interior 
Department to refuse consent to the construction or establishment of any routes 
passable to motor transportation, including in this restriction highways, roads, 
truck trails, work roads, and ali other types of ways constructed to make possible 
the passage of motor vehicles either for transportation of people or for the haul- 
ing of supplies and equipment; and 

Whereas elimination of the roadless area from the restriction of the depart- 
mental order will be made only upon a written showing of an actual and con- 
trolling need ; and 

Whereas it is the sense of the business council that the theory of having 
roadless areas as proposed in the departmental order whereby “it will be possible 
for the Indians of these tribes to maintain a retreat where they may escape 
from constant contact with white men”; and 

Whereas it has been noted that plans are underwav to remove a_ 105,.000- 
acre area of the Warm Springs Indian Reservation in Oregon from the “road- 
less” category ; and 

Whereas the Confederated Tribes of the Colville Reservation were not given 
an opportunity to give its consent or dissent at the time the Columbia-San Poil 
Divide roadless area was created by administrative fiat: and 

Whereas it is essential that this roadless area be eliminated in order that 
adequate protective measures against the danger of forest fires can be undertaken 
as well as providing protective measures against insect infestation in the forest, 
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the orderly harvesting of mature timber, and also making possible the utiliza- 
tion of the timber products to maximum capacity: Now, therefore, be it hereby 

Resolwed, That we, the Colville Business Council, meeting in special session 
at the Colville Indian Agency, Nespelem, Wash., acting for and on behalf of the 
Golville Indians this 28th day of July 1958, hereby go on record requesting that 
the roadiess area known as the Columbia-San Poil Divide roadless area be re- 
moved from the roadless category so that the tribes may take appropriate action 
to provide adequate protection from damage by destructive agencies—fires, in- 
sects, and disease—as a prerequisite to successful management of the natural 
resources on the Colville Indian Reservation; be it further 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the business council that since the enactment 
of Public Law 772, 84th Congress, the tribes should be permitted to utilize all 
of the resources on the reservation without being hindered by a closed area like 
that created by departmental order 486 dated October 29, 1937. 


COLVILLE Business CounciIL Resotution 1958-106 


Whereas there is pending before the 85th Congress, 2d session, a bill, S. 4028, 
which would establish a national wilderness preservation system for the perma- 
nent good of the whole people, and for other purposes ; and 

Whereas S. 1176, the original wilderness bill provided that no wilderness or 
roadless area would be included until the tribe or band within whose reservation 
it lies, through its tribal council or other duly constituted authority, shall have 
given the consent to the inclusion of the area within the system ; and 

Whereas it is the sense of the business council that it does not object to the 
establishment of wilderness areas on public lands but that Indian lands cannot 
be construed as public lands and that if such areas are to be established in Indian 
country it should be done only after obtaining the consent of the tribal governing 
body ; and 

Whereas it is the further sense of the business council that 8. 4028 does not 
provide for the protection of Indian rights on an adequate basis since it provides 
for “consultation” and precludes “consent” of the tribes and it obviously exacts 
termination of Federal trusteeship over Indian lands as a price for subsequently 
removing Indian lands from the proposed wilderness system: Now, therefore, be 
it hereby 

Resolved, That we, the Colville Business Council meeting in special session at 
the Colville Indian Agency, Nespelem, Wash., acting for and on behalf of the 
Colville Indians this 28th day of July 1958, hereby go on record as opposing the 
enactment of S. 4028 for the reason that the language in section 2(d) of said 
§. 4028 is contrary to the viewpoint of the governing body of the Confederated 
Tribes of the Colville Reservation in that permanent establishment of roadless 
areas would preclude the orderly harvesting of timber, preclude adequate fire 
protection, prevent access into the timbered area and thereby curtail sound forest 
management practices. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF INDIAN APAIRS, 
Washington, October 25, 1937. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF ROADLESS AND WILD AREAS ON INDIAN RESERVATIONS 
ORDER NO. 486 


Mechanization is growing in America with unprecedented acceleration. Activ- 
ity after activity which for countless generations have been performed directly 
by manpower and area after area which have been subject only to the forces of 
nature are now dominated by machinery. To millions of Americans this consti- 
tutes an unmitigated blessing. 

There are other millions who, while they appreciate the good which the machine 
can bring, also have an intense craving for another type of existence. They do 
not see why their life must be lived entirely in the world of machinery when 
there is ample space in this great country for another world as well. They 
cannot believe that with vast stretches which need not be used for the mechanical 
activities of our civilization it is necessary to make every nook and corner of 
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the country a part of the machine world and to wipe out all sizable traces of 
the primitive. 

It is perfectly feasible to reserve for such people something of those wilderness 
values which they crave. A little advance planning and a little balancing of 
the claims of genuine conflicting values will make it possible to save many areas 
from mechanization. In the past a great many ideal wilderness areas have 
been opened by roads which were of no necessity and which have never returned 
in value of service anywhere near the investment which has been put into them, 
Had there been a little prior thought about a reasonable balance between primi- 
tive and developed areas, these roads would not have been constructed. 

From the standpoint of the Indians, it is of special importance to save as many 
areas as possible from invasion by roads. Almost everywhere they go the 
Indians encounter the competition and disturbances of the white race. Most 
of them desire some place which is all their own. If on reservations where the 
Indians desire privacy sizable areas are uninvaded by roads, then it will be 
possible:for the Indians of these tribes to maintain a retreat where they may 
escape from constant contact with white men. 

The present Indian Service policy emphasizes giving the Indians an oppor- 
tunity to work for their livelihood. One important potential source of enjoy- 
able and remunerative work is for the Indians to guide parties on camping and 
pack trips. It is obvious that no one is going to require a guide to travel down 
aroad. The possibility for Indians to make money through guiding lies in main- 
taining portions of their reservations in a wild enough condition so that someone 
visiting them might conceivably need a guide. 

In spite of these important advantages of maintaining roadless areas in gen- 
eral, and especially of maintaining them on Indian reservations, it is, neverthe- 
less, true that roadless areas are rapidly vanishing. The National Resources 
Board defines a roadless area as one which contains no provision for the passage 
of motorized transportation and which is at least 100,000 acres in forested coun- 
try and at least 500,000 acres in nonforested country. Under such a definition, 
there are left in the United States only 82 forest roadless areas and only 29 non- 
forest roadless areas. The number of such areas on Indian reservations is even 
more limited. Clearly it seems exigent to set aside as many as practicable while 
the opportunity remains. Consequently, I am establishing the policy that exist- 
ing areas without roads or settlements on Indian reservations should be preserved 
in such a condition, unless the requirements of fire protection, commercial use 
for the Indians’ benefit, or actual needs of the Indians clearly demand otherwise, 

Under this policy, I hereby order that the following shall be established as 
roadless areas on Indian reservations: 


Name of area Reservation Approximate 
acreage 


—- 


Painted Desert 

I I ic a alee lariat 

Wind River Mountains 

Columbia-San Poil Divide 

Mount Thomas. Fort Apache 
Mission Range Flathead 
Mesa Verde 


The boundaries of these areas are indicated in the appendix to this order. 

There are certain areas, not large enough to be designated by the term “road- 
less,” from which it is nevertheless desirable to exclude provision for the passage 
of motorized transportation. Such tracts the National Resources Board has 
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designated as “wild areas.” I hereby order that the following shall be established 
as wild areas on Indian reservations: 


Name of area Reservation Approximate 
acreage 


a 


SE I i newnnicdtinn nding tideebhianndnsh auinee 
BRE MIME OOO SS bo Sccdctitenccdecddcdecbsuebtbuvcowaddes 
Grand Portage....-.... 

Cape Flattery 


The boundaries of these areas are indicated in the appendix to this order. 

Within the boundaries of these officially designated roadless and wild areas it 
will be the policy of the Interior Department to refuse consent to the construc- 
tion or establishment of any routes passable to motor transportation, including 
in this restriction highways, roads, truck trails, work roads, and all other types 
of way constructed to make possible the passage of motor vehicles either for trans- 
portation of people or for the hauling of supplies and equipment. Foot trails and 
horse trails are not barred. Superintendents of reservations on which roadless 
and wild areas have been established will be held strictly accountable for seeing 
that these areas are maintained in a roadless condition. Elimination of any 
areas or parts of areas from the restriction of this order will be made only upon 
a written showing of an actual and controlling need. 


(Signed) JoHwn Cottier, Commissioner. 
Approved : October 29, 1937. 
(Signed) Harotp L. Ickes, 
Secretary of the Interior. 
Mr. H. R. Glascock, Jr., of the Portland Chamber of Commerce, and 
he will be followed by Mr. Bert E. Brown, of the Oregon State College 
Mountain Club. Mr. Glascock. 


STATEMENT OF H. R. GLASCOCK, JR., REPRESENTING THE 
PORTLAND, OREG., CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Guascock. Distinguished Chairman Neuberger, Senator Dwor- 
shak, and other members of this committee, my name. is H. R. Glas- 
cock, Jr., and I am forest counsel for the Western Forestry and Con- 
servation Association with offices in the United States National Bank 
Building, Portland, Oreg. 

I appear here today as the representative of the Portland Chamber 
of Commerce, an organization of 3,800 business and professional men 
and women of Portland, Oreg., and its environs. 

The subject of the legislation concerning this committee—S. 4028, 
the wilderness bill—was assigned to two committees of the Portland 
Chamber of Commerce for study and report to the chamber’s board of 
directors; the recreational and natural resources committee, composed 
of 28 members; and the forest products committee, consisting of 65 
members. Each of those committees appointed representatives who, 
after joint meetings on the subject of S. 4028, arrived at a proposal to 
the board of directors on Portland Chamber of Commerce policy. 
That proposal was approved by the board of directors in the form in 
which I now submit it to you. 

1. We support the principle of establishing wilderness areas where 
doing so recognizes as the highest value the preservation of primitive 
natural conditions. 
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2. No wilderness area should be established where the economy and 
public welfare of the Nation or any State would be adversely affected. 

3. The designation of wilderness areas should be preceded by public 
hearingsand the expression of favorable public opinion. 

4. The proposed National Wilderness Preservation Council is op- 
posed on the ground that the administrative agencies of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior (national parks) and of the Department of Agri- 
culture (national forests) have caused and are fully capable of carry- 
ing on sound and desirable administration of wilderness areas and 
concepts. 

5. No administrative limitations should be imposed that would re- 
strict or delay effective measures to control disease, pests, and fires. 

6. Congress has created an Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission which has been provided with legal authority and the 
means whereby to make an inventory of the Nation’s recreational re- 
sources. Since “Wilderness” would logically be one of the headings of 
the report to be submitted by this Commission, and because present 
laws and regulations serve adequately to establish and preserve wilder- 
ness areas, the enactment of S. 4028, or similar wilderness bill should 
be deferred until the Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commis- 
sion has made its report. 

May I add that these recommendations had approval of the Port- 
land Chamber of Commerce Board of 60 members on October 17, 1958, 
and, Mr. Chairman, I respectfully submit these views for the consider- 
ation of your committee. 

And I would like to say that I received, Senator, a telegram today 
from Eugene, Oreg., dated November 6 and it is from the manager of 
the Eugene Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Fred M. Brenne, and he says 
that they have received copies of this statement of the Portland Cham- 
ber of Commerce and have studied them and they say: 

We believe that: you have clearly and pointedly appraised the point of view 
that our organization holds, and we will appreciate your speaking for us at 
the Bend hearing. 

I would like to enter that into the record also. 

Senator Nevupercer. It will be included in the record, and we ap- 
preciate your testimony, Mr. Glascock, indeed. 

(The telegram referred to follows :) 


EUGENE, Orec., November 6, 1958. 
Harpin Giascock, Bend, Oreg.—Because entire day conference on small busi- 
ness problems will be held in Eugene tomorrow we will be unable to testify 
personally, therefore I have been authorized to request that you include Eugene 
Chamber of Commerce board of directors, and our forest products committee in 
presentation that you will make before Senate committee on wilderness Dill, 
S. 4028. We believe that you have clearly and pointedly appraised the point 
of view that our organization holds, and we will appreciate your speaking for 

us at the Bend hearing. 
Sincerely, 
Frep M. BRENNE, 
Manager, Eugene Chamber of Commerce. 


Senator Nevupercer. Our next witness will be Eunice C, Brandt, 
and it is noted here that she is accompanied by two schoolchildren, 
Is Miss Brandt here and the two schoolchildren? I very much re- 
gret that this very intriguing witness before our committee is not here, 
but whenever Miss Eunice Brandt, accompanied by two schoolchildren 
does arrive, we shall be pleased to hear from her. 
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Is Mr. Bert E. Brown, of the Oregon State College Mountain Club, 
here? 


STATEMENT OF BERT E. BROWN, OREGON STATE COLLEGE 
MOUNTAIN CLUB 


Mr. Brown. I am Bert E. Brown, of the Oregon State College 
Mountain Club, 326 South 8th Street, in Corvallis. 

The Oregon State College Mountain Club has considered the Wilder- 
ness bill proposal and has presented a resolution to the committee. I 
would like to make a few brief remarks about it. 

(The resolution referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE OREGON STATE COLLEGE MOUNTAIN CLUB 


The Oregon State College Mountain Club favors enactment of the bill creating 
a national wilderness preservation system. This bill will help establish a 
definite national policy of preserving small portions of our country in their 
original wild states. 

The primitive regions of our national parks, forests, and wildlife refuges 
constitute a great recreational resource. Although they are not used exten- 
sively by the general public at present, we feel Americans would be healthier— 
both physically and spiritually—if they would occasionally escape from the bus- 
tle of civilization and enjoy some of our beautiful wilderness areas. Contrary 
to popular belief, such a vacation is not necessarily difficult or strenuous; fur- 
thermore, it can be considerably less expensive than an auto tour of the same 
duration. All wilderness areas are open and available to everyone; therefore 
the wilderness bill does not represent special legislation for the privileged few. 

The wilderness bill is in harmony with present national park policy of pre- 
serving undeveloped areas of great scenic interest. The bill is also in accord 
with the Forest Service multiple-use program, in which wilderness value is 
designated as the principal use of certain areas. The bill will thus aid these 
agencies in preserving primitive areas in their present condition. 

Since the bill affects only existing wilderness areas, it does not represent 
an additional “locking up” of commercial resources. If resources being pre- 
served within wilderness areas are urgently needed, the bill provides for their 
use by direction of Congress or the President. 

The rapid advances of civilization have left relatively little of our country 
in its original wild state. We should therefore give careful consideration to 
any proposal to eliminate or reduce in size the existing primitive areas of our 
national parks, forests, or wildlife refuges. The wilderness bill guarantees 
such consideration by providing for congressional review of any proposed 
changes in the wilderness system. 


Mr. Brown. Senator Neuberger has pointed out the lack of use 
of the wilderness areas due to our present mechanized civilization. 
Although they are not used Sotensivety by the general public at pres- 
ent, we feel Americans would be healthier, both physically and spirit- 
ually, if they would occasionally escape from the bustle of civilization 
and enjoy some of our beautiful wilderness areas. 

Contrary to popular belief, and contrary to some of the principles 
expressed here today, a wilderness vacation is not necessarily diffi- 
cult or strenuous. In my own limited experience, I have been on 
extensive wilderness trips with persons under 10 years of age and 
with persons over 70. And in one case a gentleman over 90. Surely 
wilderness is not remote and inaccessible if these persons can reach it. 
Furthermore, it has been stated that only the rich can afford to enjoy 
wilderness. Actually, a wilderness trip is one of the least expensive 
types of vacations I can think of. 

The wilderness bill is in accord with the Forest Service multiple- 
use program in which wilderness value is designated as the principal 
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use of certain areas. Since the bill affects only existing wilderness 
areas, it does not represent an additional locking up of commercial 
resources. 

The rapid advances of civilization have left relatively little of our 
country in its original wild state. We should, therefore, give careful 
consideration to any proposal to eliminate or reduce in size the existing 
2 percent or so wilderness areas in this country. That is, 2 percent of 
our entire area, approximately, is now under wilderness protection. 
The wilderness bill guarantees such consideration by providing for 
congressional review of any proposed changes in the wilderness sy stem, 
Thank you. 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you very much, Mr. Brown. 

I would like to make a few announcements about the rest of our 
schedule here in Bend. Senator Dworshak, whom we have been very 
privileged to have with us, must leave in a very short time because of 
a very strict schedule which calls for him to be in Portland and else- 
where in the Northwest, and we want to thank Senator Dworshak for 
distinguishing our hearings by his presence thus far. 

I intend to take a brief recess of about 10 or 15 minutes at this time, 
so we can rest our reporter and other members of the staff. Then we 
will resume today until about 6 o’clock this afternoon. I have Sena- 
tor Dworshak’s collaboration and permission to designate Mr. Ben 
Stong of the committee staff to take testimony tomorrow morning 
starting at 9 o’clock in this auditorium from anybody whom we do not 
accommodate today and from quite a number of others who have been 
unable to be in Bend today. They will be in Bend tomorrow and 
therefore Mr. Stong will take their testimony. 

Again I want to thank Senator Dworshak for being here and we 
will stand in recess now for about 10 or 15 minutes. 

(The committee was joined by Mr. Mike Manatos, administrative 
assistant to Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney, of Wyoming. The com- 
mittee recessed at 3: 15 p.m. and reconvened at 3:30 p.m.) 

Senator Neuspercer. Can we come to order, please? We will re- 
sume our hearings. 

Mr. Charles Shepherd, president of the Western Rod and Reel Club, 
Portland, Oreg., has submitted a communication for the record and 
it will be included in the record at this point. 

. (The letter referred to follows :) 
WESTERN Rop AND REEL CLUB, 
Portland, Oreg., November 6, 1958. 
Senator RicHarp L. NEUBERGER, 
Bend, Oreg. 

Mr. CHAIRMAN, MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE: In view of the fact that we are 
unable to have a representative appear at your committee meeting to be held in 
Bend, Oreg., -November 7, we submit the following to express the position of 
Western Rod & Reel Club, Inc., on S. 4028. 

First, we would like for the record to show the type and nature of our organi- 
zation: Our organization is a nonprofit group dedicated to the wise use of our 
natural resources and outdoor recreation in general. We are an independent 
club with a membership of approximately 200 and are affiliated with the Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation, the Oregon Wildlife Federation, and the Lower 
Columbia River Sportsmen Council. Our membership encompasses people from 
all walks of life and every economic group. We are primarily a family club; 
a membership consisting of men, women, and children. 


Our organization has traditionally supported the principle of wilderness pres 
ervation, and our interest is still very real and intense. 
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The executive board of the Western Rod & Reel Club, Inc., at a regular meet- 
ing of its board of directors held in Portland, Oreg., on October 25, 1958, took 
the following action: 

The Western Rod & Reel Club, Inc., wishes to go on record as reaffirming its 
belief that the need for, and desirability of wilderness and wild areas are in 
accordance with its objectives and heartily endorse S. 4028 and recommend 
favorable action by your committee. 

Respectfully submitted. 

CuAs. SHEPHERD, President. 

Senator Nevusercer. Mr. William Bruce McAlister; is he here to 
present his statement ? 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM BRUCE McALISTER, CHAIRMAN, CON- 
SERVATION COMMITTEE, OREGON STATE COLLEGE MOUNTAIN 
CLUB 


Mr. McAuistrer. Senator Neuberger, gentlemen, my name is Wil- 
fiam Bruce McAlister; my address is 45 Park Terrace, Corvallis, 
Oreg. I am the chairman of the conservation committee of the Ore- 
gon State College Mountain Club and also a member of the Federation 
of Western Outdoor Clubs, which represents 26,000 members, and not 
2,500. 

The committee already has a copy of our resolution and Mr. Brown’s 
comments. I would like to amplify some of the remarks and present 
some of the views of our conservation committee. 

As a group we have enjoyed the experiences of hiking, climbing, 
fishing, hunting, and camping in the wilderness areas of the West, and 
we feel that we have an obligation to help maintain for others the 
wilderness which we have enjoyed. 

With respect to some of the provisions of the proposed Wilderness 
Bill, we note that few restrictions are placed upon the use of natural 
resources in the wilderness areas, with the exception of logging. The 
ee bill states that the Wilderness System is to be managed on a 
multiple-use basis insofar as this does not destroy the wilderness char- 
acter of the area. In particular, restrictions on loawine would remain 
unchanged, under which logging is at present generally restricted in 
wilderness areas. We have hiked and traveled through many areas of 
extensive logging during travels through the national forests. These 
logged-off areas certainly are not areas of wilderness inspiration. We 
question whether it is meaningful to consider logging and wilderness 
as possible mutual multiple uses of any area. If an area is logged 
extensively, it is no longer wilderness, nor can be again, certainly in 
our lifetime. 

Serious thought should certainly be given to our future needs of 
wilderness for recreation, scientific study, and use in time of national 
emergency before the forest is cut in our few remaining wilderness 
areas simply because it is economically convenient at this time. We 
note other multiple uses are allowed when judged in the public in- 
terest by executive authorization. We fail to note, however, any 
provision for hearings or public notice before changes affecting the 
possible wilderness status of the area be made by executive authori- 
zation. We suggest such hearings or notice would be in the public 
interest. 

As we understand the proposed measure, the authority to change 
or delete areas, or to abolish the entire system, rests with the Con- 
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gress alone. This procedure admittedly promises to be more diffi- 
cult than obtaining changes at present, and we consider this desirable 
to provide the wilderness areas with firm protection and insure ade- 
quate consideration of the consequences for the entire Nation before 
areas are withdrawn, changed, or abolished. 

We might well be persuaded that present regulations are adequate 
and the proposed wilderness bill an unnecessary addition, were it not 
for the nature of some of the opposition and editorial comment which 
the proposal has encountered. These people appear to assume that 
the present wilderness areas are temporary, and whenever it is ex- 
pedient—commonly because of quite local. pressure—they may be 
changed or terminated to allow logging or other convenient exploita- 
tion. Experience, as with the Three Sisters Wilderness Area here in 
Oregon, recently reduced in size, would seem to indicate that such a 
weep or on is perhaps only too true. Present regulations appear to 
afford no real protection to the wilderness areas, and the proposed 
legislation is urgently needed if extensive unspoiled wilderness areas 
are to remain. 

An attitude which we have encountered is that the sole right to 
use and exploit these public lands somehow resides more or less ex- 
elusively in the area in which the areas are located. We believe that 
these are the public lands of the United States, and they should be the 
heritage and possession of all its citizens and not limited by accident 
of residence, and their management should be in the best interests of 
the people as a whole, both for now and for the future, with, how- 
ever, full regard for existing rights and privileges. 

We cannot understand the argument of economic deprivation in 
view of the relatively small areas involved, primarily too rugged for 
any other use, and the fact that the bill would create no new areas, 
and the statements on multiple use incorporated into the bill. 

The proposed bill is not hasty legislation. It is the result of sev- 
eral years of thought and consideration. Its purpose is to maintain 
some areas of the Nation unimpaired for future use, study and en- 
joyment. We feel ourselves fortunate that most of the areas of 
significant wilderness remain near to us rather than considering our 
area the object of some imagined economic persecution. 

_In time these wilderness areas will provide a major recrea- 
tional asset—in fact, some do today—and they will return to the 
areas involved values exceeding those of logging, not just in dollars, 
but in the less tangible but no less valuable aspects of physical well- 
being and spiritual rejuvenation. Thank you. 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you very much, Mr. McAlister. 

Our next witness will be Mr. Vic Withrow, who is representing the 
Izaak Walton League of Oregon, and after Mr. Withrow we will hear 
from Mr. Ernest Wolff, of the University of Alaska School of Mines. 


STATEMENT OF VIC WITHROW, APPEARING FOR DR. A. J. KREFT, 
PRESIDENT, OREGON DIVISION, IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE OF 
AMERICA 


Mr. Wrrnrow. Senator Neuberger and other members of the com- 
mittee, I am Vie Withrow; my mailing address is Post Office Box 747, 
Salem, Oreg. I am appearing for Dr. Kreft, president of the Oregon 
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division, Izaak Walton League of America. Dr. Kreft extends his 
rds at this time and regrets his inability to attend. 
would like to comment that I have sat in on several board meet- 
ings, statewide, upon this and other meetings, and I am quite familiar 
with our position. And I would also like to include that the Salem 
chapter of the Izaak Walton League of America also endorses this 
statement that I have. 

I have noticed throughout this hearing that there seemed to be 
widely diverging viewpoints, which is extremely interesting; shows 
a lot of different angles and a lot of different ideas upon this thing, 
and they have a lot of in-betweens, but there are the out-and-out-for- 
it to the against-it variety. 

I would like to make one other comment, and I would say that the 
committee here is to be commended, I believe, and I think everybody 
here will endorse that for being able to sit out all this session up here 
and not go to sleep, as I have witnessed a lot of them out in the 
audience doing. 

The statement of the Oregon division of the Izaak Walton League: 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, we wish to take this 
opportunity to express our appreciation to this committee for making 
available time that we may express the views of our organization rela- 
tive to this extremely important legislation. 

First, it might be well that the record show the type and nature of 
our organization. Our organization is a nonprofit group dedicated 
to the wise use of our natural resources. We have 35 chapters in the 
State of Oregon that. encompass people of all walks of life and from 
every economic group. 

Our organization, both locally and nationally, has traditionally 
espoused the principle of wilderness preservation, and our interest is 
still very real and intense. We still adhere to the belief that the 
preservation of wilderness in principle is indeed a worthy cause 
and have so stated on numerous occasions. 

The important principle in S. 4028 is the formal recognition and 
approval by the Congress of wilderness preservation as an essential 
component of public policy in the administration of the total Federal 
a management program. The Izaak Walton League of America 
and the Oregon Fiveon supports this principle, and we submit 
resolution No. 5 of the national convention, May 15, 1958, at Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

Whereas the protection and perpetuation of wilderness was one of the major 
conservation principles upon which the Izaak Walton League was founded; and 

Whereas the league from its earlier days has steadfastly supported programs 
at See State, and local levels for the protection and perpetuation of wilder- 
ness ; an 

Whereas the wilderness system developed within our national forests, national 
parks, wildlife refuges, Indian reservations, and public domain lands has dem- 
onstrated its great public value in land management programs of the Federal 
Government; and 

Whereas the pressures being multiplied on wilderness by population expansion, 
swiftly growing urbanization, industrialization, and increasingly intensive devel- 
opment of all resources, may mean detriment and loss unless wilderness preser- 
vation is recognized as an important component of sound land management 
policy : Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Izaak Walton League of America, Inc., in its 36th annual 
convention assembled this 15th day of May 1958, in Colorado Springs, Colo., That 
the league reaffirms its traditional policy of support of wilderness preservation 
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and respectfully urge the Congress to take such legislative actions as will estab- 
lish wilderness preservation as national policy in the management of the Federal] 
public lands for the total welfare of present and future generations and com- 
mends to the Congress, the wilderness preservation principles embodied in 
revisions of 8. 1176. 

We have noted the objections of the Interior and Agriculture De- 
partments to certain features of the bill. We are not certain that the 
setting up of a National Wilderness Council is necessary or advisable, 
although its activities as outlined in the bill appear to be constructive, 
We agree with the U.S. Forest Service that measures needed for the 
control of insect diseases and fires should be permitted on national 
forest lands in the wilderness areas without requiring Presidential 
authorization. 

The Oregon division in action taken September 13, 1958, at our fall 
State directors meeting at Oregon City with 20 chapters represented, 
did not approve the bill, although it was in substantial agreement with 
most of the objectives. We therefore resolved that such legislation 
should be held in abeyance until the Outdoor Recreational Resources 
Review Commission has made its report. 

We again thank the committee for its courtesies and attention. 

And aside from adding one personal comment, that the Review Com- 
mission has been set up and funds have been authorized to study this, 
we feel that before any further action, pro or con, is taken, that they 
should be allowed to complete their review and present their findings, 
Thank you. 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you, Mr. Withrow. 

Mr. Ernest Wolff. Mr. Wolff will be followed by Mr. Paul House 
of the Oregon Reclamation Association. 

I want to take note of the fact that the committee has been joined 
by Mr. Mike Manatos, who is administrative assistant to the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Wyoming, the Honorable Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney, and we are very pleased to have you here with us, Mike. 

You go ahead, Mr. Wolff. 


STATEMENT OF ERNEST WOLFF, SPRINGFIELD, OREG. 


Mr. Wotrr. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, ladies and 
gentlemen, my name is Ernest Wolff. My address at present is 868 
Sixth Street North, Springfield, Oreg. I am in my second year of 
graduate study in geology at the University of Oregon, and have been 
mm Oregon a little more than a year. Previous to coming here, since 
1938, I lived in Alaska, and upon completing my studies, I will return 
there. I am here today to testify as to conditions in Alaska and the 
effects, as I see them, that this proposed bill will have on Alaska, 
Since there are to be no hearings in Alaska, and since a trip from there 
to these hearings would be costly, I consider it only logical that I take 
advantage of my proximity to visit and speak here. 

The following remarks are to establish the basis upon which I have 
arrived at the conclusions contained in this testimony. I went to 
Alaska in 1938, and graduated from the University of Alaska in oe 
engineering in 1941. In the intervening years I worked in geophysica 
prospecting and research, mining engineering, and geology. For a few 
years I owned and operated a small store near Fairbanks; for many 
years I prospected, by myself, or in combination with others. 
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Since 1951 I have been employed, on a part-time basis at first, more 
steadily lately, as a research associate and teacher of geology at the 
University of Alaska. Some of the results of my research are a map 
showing the recording districts and withdrawn areas in Alaska, a 
study of modern placer mining methods and costs in Alaska, and the 
compilation of a “Handbook for the Alaskan Prospector,” which is 
now nearly complete. I have five children; we own a home near Fair- 
banks; I expect to return to my employment in Alaska, and to spend 
the rest of my life there. 

We have heard a great deal in recent years of the great potential of 
Alaska as a producer of raw materials. Alaska, as we all know, was 
recently granted statehood. One of the chief arguments for statehood 
was, and is, that it will provide the key that will unlock—and here I 
cannot resist a quotation—“the vast untapped resources of Alaska.” 
Last winter Life magazine, in an editorial, stated that Alaska state- 
hood would touch off a boom that would drag the whole country out of 
the recession. Now, this is all pretty strong talk. It presupposes tre- 
mendous natural resources lying ready to be utilized, and the intention 
of large numbers of people to so utilize them. A natural consequence 
of this would be the destruction of the wilderness of Alaska. 

Alaska is such a large area—one-fifth the size of the continental 
United States—that any attempt to generalize is foolish. However, 
for much of Alaska the picture of an impending boom is eh, 
false, and for other areas prosperity can be maintained only throug 
painstaking work and efficient use of natural resources. 

Senator Nevgercer. Mr. Wolff, you have used your 5 minutes. The 
rest of your very thoughtful statement will appear in full in the hear- 
eon Does anybody have any questions, any members of the 
staff ¢ 

- I would like to ask you just one question. I don’t have your knowl- 
edge of Alaska, but I have been there many times, both in the Army 
andas acivilian. I realize how important it is that there be established 
in Alaska some self-supporting industries. Do you know of any par- 
ticular area where a so-called wilderness reserve might conflict with 
industrial and economic opportunities in Alaska ? 

Mr. Wotrr. As I point out in here, the industries that we can estab- 
lish in the interior are going to have to be based on minerals. Nobody 
knows within—I mean with certain broad geological areas you ma 
be able to eliminate it possibly, but for most of Alaska you can’t tell 
where you are going to find it. If you withdraw any portion of 
Alaska, we reduce the chances of finding minerals by that amount, 
if these areas are closed to prospecting. 

And to answer your question: No, I don’t know of any wilderness 
areas in Alaska where an industry is being held back, but in the 
broader picture I think it would be undesirable to withdraw any 
more land. 

Senator Nevsercer. Now, Mount McKinley National Park is the 
largest national park in the whole system, isn’t that true, in area? 

Mr. Wotrr. Yes. 

Senator Neupercer. Is there any way in which you see that the 
a eo National Park conflicts with economic development 
nm aska ¢ 
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Mr. Wo rr. Not at the present, because prospecting is allowed in 
the park. There are prospects and a mine just. outside the park, 
and as long as the reservations are held the way they are, it will not 
conflict. However, if this bill would set aside the park as a wilderness 
area, it certainly would conflict. 

Senator Nevpercer. Well, I think in this bill it does permit cer- 
tain—for example, it says: “Within national forest areas included 
in the wilderness system the President may, within a specific area 
and in accordance with such regulations as he may deem desirabl 
authorize prospecting, mining, the establishment or maintenance o 
reservoirs and water-conservation works, and such measures as may 
be found necessary in control of insects and diseases, including the 
road construction found essential to such mining and reservoir con- 
struction, upon his determination that such use in the specific area 
will better serve the interests of the United States and the people 
thereof than will its denial.” Are you familiar with that section 
of the bill? 

Mr. Wotrr. Yes. I have read the bill. 

Senator Neupercer. Well now, wouldn’t that permit the President 
to allow mining in an area in Alaska that. might be included in the 
wilderness system, but where the President and his advisers felt that 
this mining activity was desirable? 

Mr. Wotrr. Yes, it would, but you can’t have pressure for a mine 
until they find it and if prospectors are not allowed to go in and 
prospect in the public domain, why, the chance, the expectation of 
finding a deposit and taking it to patent, I don’t see how there would 
be a mine and hence pressure on the President to open it up. 

Senator Neupercer. Well, I may not be familiar with the bill, 
but it says that he may authorize prospecting, as well as mining. 

Mr. Worrr. Well, will he? 

Senator Nevsercer. Well, I don’t know who is going to be elected 
President and what the President will do, because I don’t anticipate 
ever having anything to do with that position, but the bill does allow 
the President to do that, and I have always assumed and am hopi 
that the President of the United States will be a very responsible of- 
ficial. You see what I mean; I think whoever is President of the 
United States is going to be reasonable, because his advisers are going 
to be people in the Interior Department and the Agriculture Depart- 
ment who will advise him reasonably. 

Mr. Wotrr. If he is going to open the McKinley National Park to 
Prosperting, it seems to me it taf be better to leave it out of the bill. 

mean why close it now and then by executive order open it up? 

Senator Neusercer. I am just raising the point that I think that 
this particular provision of the bill, and the other one dealing with 

azing and so on, allows a great deal of latitude to the President and 
the Secretaries of the Interior and Agriculture to authorize these eco- 
nomic activities where they seem feasible. I don’t want to argue with 
you about it, but I just wanted to call your attention to these provi- 
sions. 

Mr. Wotrr. Yes, I have read them and I agree with an earlier wit- 
ness that the word “may” covers a lot of territory and I don’t know 
if there is anything in the park, but if there is or in any of these 
other withdrawn areas, I think that we should have a chance to find 
them and, as the term used here, “exploit them”. 
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Senator Nevsercer. Thank you very much. The rest of your state- 
ment will apisar in the record. 
(The following completes Mr. Wolff’s statement :) 


I believe it will prove helpful in arriving at an understanding of present con- 
ditions if I sketch for you the economic history of interior Alaska—all but the 
strip known as southeastern Alaska and the gulf coastal region. Modern his- 
tory began there on July 22, 1902, when Felix Pedro discovered gold near the 
present city of Fairbanks. This proved to be the biggest placer gold strike in 
Alaska. Previously gold had been found in the Fortymile, at Circle, Nome, and 
in the Koyukuk; and subsequently, in a dozen places throughout the country. 
At Fairbanks and Nome, cities sprang up, and in the other camps isolated 
pockets of civilization were established, to flourish more or less briefly and then 
sink into near oblivion. Such would have been the fate of Fairbanks and Nome, 
had not large scale dredging been introduced (at Fairbanks work started in 
1924). The population of Fairbanks was down to a few hundred in the early 
1920’s; the beginning of the reworking of the placer ground there brought an 
industry that finally employed about a thousand men each summer. 

The production from the mines supported many service industries—that is, 
industries which could not have existed without the mines. Fairbanks had a 
flour mill, a brewery, a large steam saw mill, and numerous farms, as well as 
what we usually consider service industries ; in an economic island like Alaska, 
even productive industries must be considered as service industries since they 
can exist only by serving the population that supports itself by producing ex- 
portable goods. Toward the end of the era I am describing, which ended with 
World War II, improved transportation made it possible to import most com- 
modities more cheaply than they could be manufactured there. Today only the 
farms remain. Fairbanks’ one dairy is getting increasingly stiff competition 
from reconstituted milk. 

During and since World War II the Federal Government has spent money in 
ever-increasing amounts, building defense installations and all the supporting 
installations that must go with them. To be frank, this “industry” makes the 
mining industry look puny. As a result, Fairbanks and environs now contain 
over 30,000 people. However, most of the other communities formerly scattered 
throughout the interior except those, like Nenana, which serve Fairbanks, have 
decreased in population. Even Fort Yukon, which has grown, merely reflects 
the movement of natives in from their trapping grounds. Practically the only 
industry of Fort Yukon today is Government aid. In the smaller communities, 
Government functions such as CAA or education comprise a large part of the 
economy. 

Alaska, or any country or State, must produce commodities which can be 
exported to pay for the things which cannot be produced. This is elementary 
economics. Consider the situation there. In the past Alaska has exported in 
quantities large enough to comprise industries, fish, fur, gold, and copper. 
Today the fur market is practically nonexistent, and copper production is dead. 
It is believed that the salmon industry will require drastic regulation to maintain 
it, and gold production is down to around $7 million (with a much lower pro- 
duction to come). This, however has been of small concern to many, with mil- 
lions in construction projects scheduled by the Federal Government each year. 
To some, who must make their living from the products of the land or sea, 
however, it is of prime interest. Responsible Alaskans realize that military 
spending cannot be the basis of their economy forever—surely this monstrous 
arms race must end—and are working toward the establishment of industries 
capable of producing exportable goods. In noting the list of exports just given, 
it is seen that these consist of fairly high cost items. This is no accident. 
Commodities like potatoes and subbituminous coal, both of which can be pro- 
duced in large quantities in interior Alaska, cannot be exported at present. 
However, the following are possibilities for the development of Alaskan indus- 
tries. In southeastern Alaska there are already pulp mills in operation— 
incidentally they are not finding it a bed of roses. Also in southeastern Alaska 
there are one or two large, very low grade iron deposits—not workable in the 
near future. The Bering River coalfield near the gulf coast contains coking 
coal, which might be shipped to Japan. This is fairly inaccessible and of 
unknown size. We have a quicksilver mine and a chromite mine (the only 
hardrock mines in Alaska) which employ less than 100 men. These will prob- 
ably continue in operation as long as the price holds up. 
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The big news today is oil; letters from home inform.me that almost. all of 
the available leases are now taken. However, this so far is an oil-lease boom, 
not an oil boom. No one knows today what the outcome will be. The Navy 
spent $50 million on oil exploration in the Arctic, without decisive results, 
Drilling along the gulf coast and in the Cook Inlet region for many years yielded 
negligible results. Oil has now been struck on the Kenai Peninsula, and this 
is tremendously encouraging. However, even if oil is found in quantity, it is 
not to be expected that much will be exported for some time to come. 

What is all this adding up to? Contrary to popular belief, and this will come 
as a shock to many, Alaska is not a rich country. This is a matter of simple 
arithmetic: the farther north we go, the less energy is received from the sun. 
If we are to look with any assurance toward the future, we must develop 
industries capable of producing exportable goods. These, for a long time to 
come, must come from within the ground. Except for a small strip in south- 
eastern Alaska—more like the Washington coast than the subarctic, there are 
no surface products that can be exported. In the interior the only chance lies 
in the discovery of minerals. There are no known mineral deposits there now 
lying dormant awaiting development; new ones are going to have to be found. 
This is an extremely long shot (except for oil, only three or four deposits 
have been found since 1914) and there is no assurance that it will happen. If 
found, no one knows where they will be found, so if an area is withdrawn from 
exploration, the chances of creating a productive industry are reduced in pro- 
portion to the size of the withdrawal. This is not the time to put stumbling 
blocks in the path of the only basic industries which we can develop in Alaska. 

Next year dredging ends at Nome. A friend has written me, “This is the 
well known death knell.” Two years hence dredging will end at Fairbanks. 
This will not be the death knell of Fairbanks, but think of it; a community of 
30,000 people 370 miles from tidewater without one industry capable of producing 
exportable goods. The Federal Government is not bound to continue defense 
spending there forever. If such spending should suddenly cease, the interior 
would collapse like a house of cards. There are already areas of Alaska 
withdrawn from possible production. (See map: “Recording Districts and 
Withdrawn Areas in Alaska”: University of Alaska.) The bill under discussion 
here today would withdraw more. You have only to look at a map showing 
the national forests, parks, and monuments to see how much more. I have 
no quarrel with the idea of wilderness areas, but each area should be set up 
only after careful consideration of its merits individually. The idea of protect- 
ing the wilderness in Alaska, in the light of Alaskan history, is strange, to say 
the least, but the question reduces to hair splitting when we realize that we 
can have our industries and the wilderness both. The type of industry which 
we can develop in Alaska does not destroy the wilderness. Here again we 
ean have only isolated pockets of civilization. The intervening country will not 
support enough people to harm it in any way. Anyone who has tried to push 
back the wilderness in Alaska knows what an unequal struggle it is. The 
following quotation from the Alaska Territorial Department of Mines bulletin 
of March 1958, states the case against withdrawals very clearly. 

“Relatively speaking, mineral deposits are small and severely localized fea- 
tures. For many years, 85 percent of the world’s production of molybdenum 
came from one deposit in Colorado that underlies less than 1 square mile of 
the land surface. . The same percentage of the world’s nickel for many years 
came from one small district at Sudbury, Ontario. Butte was a gold placer 
camp in 1862 and remained so through 10 years of placer mining until a discovery 
of silver attracted more miners into the district and led ultimately to the mining 
of the underlying copper deposits. Today, the copper production beneath Butte 
Hill is far greater than the copper production of any nation in Europe. In 
1955, the copper production from beneath this 2- by 4-mile hill was equivalent 
to 86 percent of the total copper production of all the nations of Western Europe 
combined. This tremendous production of copper has done more than raise the 
U.S. standards of living a few notches. Copper produced at Butte has played a 
vital part in world affairs for more than 60 years. If, in 1860, this small part 
of Montana had been included in a buffalo reserve and the miners had been 
kept out, the size and importance of this copper deposit would not have been 
realized, and the strength of the United States in two major wars would have 
been decreased by an important amount. Consider, too, what might be our 
present international status if the areas of our major uranium discoveries had 
been locked up. 
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“Tf a tract of land is closed to mining and prospecting, nearly all the chances 
for discovery of mineral deposits within that area are taken away, and thus 
there will never be much incentive to reopen that tract. If the tract is left 
open to prospecting, and that land truly does not contain any valuable mineral 
resources, then there will never be any mines there that might interfere with 
the use of the land for other purposes. 

“One thing that mines interfere with very little is wilderness. We had the 
good fortune to work in a large copper mine in a most beautiful section of the 
Cascades in the State of Washington. BExcept for the road leading to it, a mile 
or two in any direction you would never know there was a mine around anywhere. 
That mine is closed now, and we will wager a good bet that in another year or 
two the wilderness is as complete again except for what buildings may not be 
removed. The wilderness is as good as ever around the old Kennecott diggings, 
and the old mill buildings, etc., are one of the important tourist attractions of 
Alaska. Wilderness has returned to the Kantishna and Nabesna districts, if 
indeed it was ever hurt in the first place, and we have reliable first-hand reports 
that more game was available in those two areas when mining was booming 
than now after no one has been there for many years except hunters. And we 
do know that the moose and people populations in the Cook Inlet country seem 
to be growing together.” 


To summarize: We must find new sources of exportable goods. For most of 
Alaska these are minerals. Since we don’t know where these minerals will be 
found, we must look everywhere. If no mineral deposit is found, the wilderness 
will prevail. If a mineral deposit is found, the local, regional, and national 
economy demand its development, and most important of all, this development 
can be attained and the wilderness still not hurt in any way. There is no need 
for special legislation to protect the wilderness in Alaska; to the contrary, there 
is need for legislation favorable to the exploration of the country for mineral 
deposits. 

Senator Neupercer. Mr. Paul House of the Oregon Reclamation 
Association. Is Mr. House here? Well, evidently he is not here but, 
of course, the hearing record will be kept open for sometime if Mr. 
House desires to submit a written statement. It, of course, will appear 
in full in our final hearing record. 

Mr. William H. Larson of the Washington Forest Protection Asso- 
ciation. Is Mr. Larson here? Mr. Larson will be followed by Mr. 
George C. Wall of the Chelan Box & Manufacturing Co. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM H. LARSON, MANAGER, WASHINGTON 
FOREST PROTECTION ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Larson. Mr. Chairman, I am William H. Larson and I am 
manager of the Washington Forest Protection Association. Wemain- 
tain our offices at 6623 Stuart Building, Seattle, Wash. 

I have filed a statement, and I would like permission to extend it to 
remarks concerning that statement, with some supplemental material 
which has become available. 

In the statement that I filed I state that these wilderness proposals 
would establish a deliberate policy of encouraging maximum exposure 
of the forests to the risk of man during their most vulnerable periods, 
with a planned exclusion of the major means of transportation for 
fire-suppression forces. This policy is diametrically opposed to our 
50 years of experience which constantly reiterates the need for speed 
of attack on any fire. 

I would like to present to you a confirmation of that attitude re- 
garding these, because the necessity for speed on fires is pretty well 
recognized by all fire-control men. I have here, dated November 4, a 
a release from the Pacific Northwest. region of the United States 

orest Service, where they are announcing the transfer of Guy John- 
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son, their regional dispatcher, to Washington, and ‘very justly they 
commend his attributes as a fireman, and I would like to quote some 
of this: 

But although dispatching activities this fire season have been very heavy, the 
amount of acreage burned was far less than in 1951. He vividly recalls the large 
1951 fires—on the Willamette National Forest in Oregon at Sardine Creek and 
He He Creek, and the Forks fire on the Olympic National Forest in Washington, 

Johnson attributes this big improvement in the amount of forest land burned 
to new equipment and techniques in firefighting, better access to the forested 
areas, and better organization for fast and aggressive action. 

This same thought is carried on in another part of this release, 
where it says that— 

On the national forests, for the 5-year period from 1939 through 1943, about 
29,000 acres of land under national forest protection were burned annually, 
During the period of 1953 through 1957 the corresponding figure was reduced to 
slightly over 4,000 acres a year. 

Johnson attributes this advance to better transportation set up with more 
roads into what were formerly inaccessible areas, the development of mechanized 
fire-control methods and equipment, much better radio communication and fire. 
lines, and other developments that have occurred in recent years. 

I wanted to stress that our associations are not the only ones who 
believe that where you allow man in you must be able to follow with 
your fire-suppression forces. 

I would also like to make another elaboration of my paper. On 
page 2 of my statement, where I am citing the depredation of insects 
and the speed with which we can be in trouble; concerning the balsam 
woolly aphid, which is, in 1957, covering 600,000 acres of land in 
Washington and Oregon, I state that : 

This is a threat to all the true fir stands of Washington and the threat of 
subsequent fire is of fantastic potential without salvage logging to remove the 
snags and fuel. 

I would like to commend to all the members of the committee the 
Bible on insects of the foresters, called Publication No. 273 of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, “Insect Enemies of Western Forests.” 
And I would like to commend to you the revision of 1952, because in 
the revision of 1952, they cite the balsam woolly aphid and they cite it 
on a number of species of true firs. Those species do not include 
Pacific silver fir, in which there is now this 600,000-acre infestation. 
In other words, gentlemen, supposing that this insect was in this 
species of trees at so small a stage that it was not worthy of comment 
in this book, and in 5 years it has covered 193 square miles in our two 
States. Not even the President of the United States, as I read the 
bill, is empowered to build a road to remove the fuel that would be 
created by those insects if they get into a wilderness area. I thank 

ou. 

z Senator Nevsercer. Thank you very much. I want to ask you one 
thing, Mr. Larson. Do you support and approve of the existing 
wilderness system? Do you approve of the existing system of wilder- 
ness areas within the national forests? 

Mr. Larson. I approve of allowing wilderness areas to exist within 
the national forest, but the key to the whole situation is the fact that 
the administering agencies are free to adopt whatever is necessary to 
control those wilderness areas and to make any adjustments within 
them that professional foresters feel are necessary to control any 
threat to the stand. 
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Senator Neupercer. You are not answering my question. Do you 
approve of the existing wilderness areas as they are presently operated 
a managed by the Forest Service ? . 

Mr. Larson. Yes, I approve of them as they are presently operated, 
so long as they continue to be allowed to operate and manage them 
as administrative functions. 

Senator Nrusercer. Now, are they adequately protected from fire 
at the present time, in your opinion ? 

Mr. Larson. I don’t believe that so long as the public are encour- ia 
aged into them that they are all adequately protected by fire, because i 
the suppression forces in some instances would take too long to get | 
there. 

Senator Nreusercer. Then in other words, do you or do you not 
approve of the existing operation of the wilderness areas, because you 
said once you do, and now you say that you evidently don’t if the 
public are allowed into them and they are not allowed to take every 
possible step to Ve the fires. ; 

Now, I would like to ask Mr. Ed Crafts, the Assistant Chief of the 
U.S. Forest Service, who is in the audience, a question of fact, if I 
may, because I think it is important that we establish one basic thing 
here. We have this bill, S. 4028. Many of you have criticized it; you | 
have come up with some very cogent criticism and I think some of it 
should be answered with amendments to the bill. But I think it is 
~  ssapae to determine whether you also a of the existin a 
wilderness areas, without S. 4028 or anything like it. Now, I woul ff 
like to ask Mr. Crafts a question for information, if I may. } 

On existing wilderness areas, Mr. Crafts, of some 14 million acres a 
of of wilderness, wild and primitive areas in the national forests, is the 
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Forest protection roads must, therefore, be permanent roads, which are bal- 
lasted and maintained so that access is available at any time that a hazard 
exists. To plan for temporary roads only, is to plan “exclusion of the major 
means of transportation for fire suppression forces.” 

Senator Nerupercer. I see. Thank you very much. In other 
words, the bill, with respect to fire control that is the major part of 
yonr presentation, would, according to the Assistant Chief of the 

orest Service, continue the present arrangement, and that is what I 
am trying to get at. Are you against what has gone on for years and 
years under the Forest Service, or are you against this bill, or both, or 
neither, or what? 

Mr. Larson. If I may answer in this way, Senator: I am not a 
lawyer; I am a practicing forester. But as I read this bill, it says 
that there will be no roads nor any temporary roads built into these 
wilderness areas, on page 12, line 18. 

Senator Neusercer. I would like to ask Mr. Zahniser a question. 
Mr. Zahniser is with the Wilderness Society, one of the groups very 
much in favor.of this bill. I would like to ask him a technical ques- 
tion. I realize he isn’t as impartial as Mr. Crafts, because he is an 
ardent proponent of the bill. But what is your comment with regard 
to fire protection ? 

Mr. Howarp Zauniser. It is as Mr. Crafts expressed it, and the bill 
itself goes on to say— 
nor any temporary road * * * in excess of the minimum required for the ad- 
ministration of the area * * * 

Mr. Larson. May I question that reading of that? I don’t believe 
that it was properly read to carry out the sentence structure as my 


grammar teacher taught me in high school. It says: 


Within such areas, except as otherwise provided in this section and in 
section 2 of this act, there shall be no permanent road; nor shall there be any 
use of motor vehicles, motorized equipment, or motorboats, or landing of aircraft, 
nor any other mechanical transport or delivery of persons or supplies * * * 


I’d like to question the status of the paratroopers of the U.S. Forest 
Service under that— 


nor any temporary road, nor any structure or installation, in excess of the 
minimum required for the administration of the area for the purposes of this act. 

I am no lawyer, sir, but that is how I read it. 

Mr. Crarts. Perhaps I can clarify that a little bit. We have had 
considerable discussion of these lines with our attorneys, and they read 
the qualifications starting “in excess of the minimum required for the 
administration of the area for the purposes of this act” to apply to 
all of the phrases preceding it from the semicolon on the middle of 
line 18 on down. 

Senator Neusercer. In other words then, it would be substantially 
the same as it is now on your wilderness areas; is that correct ? 

Mr. Crarts. That.is the way we understand it. 

Senator Neupercer. Thank you very much, Mr. Crafts. 

Mr. Zauniser. Senator Neuberger, that is my understanding, too. 
Like my friend here, I am no lawyer, but I am a writer and I have 
taught English in high school and elsewhere, and I read the force 
of the comma there—which, incidentally, was absent in an earlier 
version of the bill and was deliberately placed in here for clarifica- 
tion—to mean that the construction is as Mr. Crafts has explained it. 
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Mr. Larson. May I answer your question, sir, now that we are back 
on whether I approve the wilderness or not? I believe that the addi- 
tion of the—shall we say—the committee, or the group, who are hereby 
legally to represent it, would hamper the administration of these areas 
and not allow them to be as free to handle these cases as they were 
before. 

Senator Neusercer. The only thing I can say, Mr. Larson, is this: 
The reason I have taken this amount of time, it is a very serious charge 
to say this bill, which is sponsored by a good many Members of the 
U.S. Senate, would leave valuable timberland belonging to the Ameri- 
can public open to devastation by fire. Now, that is a serious charge 
to make and you have, in effect, made it here and yet, and that is the 
reason I asked the Assistant Chief of the U.S. Forest Service just to 
establish as a point of fact that this bill does not change in any way 
the existing fire protection regulations which are presently in existence 
with respect to the 14 million acres of wilderness that are now in the 
national forests. 

Mr. Larson. That could be on the particular point that was raised, 
sir. I would like to question the fact, however, the fact that the Pres- 
ident must be forced to approve the roads that are allowed into these 
areas, and that does hamstring the administering agencies in their use 
and in their combating of these diseases. 

Senator Neupercer. In the first place you were talking about fire. 
That was your major point. And the second thing, I don’t share 
your lack of confidence in the men or perhaps women who are to 
occupy the office of the President of the United States. 

Mr. Larson. I don’t. question the competence of the President of 
the United States, sir, but we are living under a government of law 
and they can do only what is required, what they are allowed to do, 
and as I read this bill, they would not be allowed to be as free to meet 
these threats which their professional foresters and land men would 
be if they were allowed to go ahead and manage them as professional 
land managers. 

Senator Neupercer. Well, Mr. Crafts’ statement will be in the rec- 
ord and his answers to the questions will be in the record and I will let 
that answer your point. Thank you so much, Mr. Larson. 

(The written statement filed by the witness, together with the press 
release referred to, follows :) 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM H. LARSON, MANAGER, WASHINGTON FOREST PROTECTION 
ASSOCIATION 


I am William H. Larson, manager of the Washington Forest Protection Asso- 
ciation, which maintains its office at 6623 Stuart Building, Seattle, Wash. 

A series of legislative proposals have been introduced into Congress during 
recent sessions to reserve large areas of public lands containing forests in our 
State for the exclusive use of the trail-using segment of the recreationing pub- 
lic, and to withdraw these lands from scientific forest management and modern 
protection. 

This association, which is responsible for protection of over 3% million acres 
of forest land scattered from the coast to the Cascades, wishes to comment on 
this matter as it affects forest protection in western Washington. The associa- 
tion was organized and fielded its first organized forest patrol in 1908. We 
have maintained a strong position in all phases of forest protection since that 
time. We therefore have a fund of information applicable to the protection of 
our western forests from fire. 

The association believes that wilderness recreation has an important place in 
the scheme of western living. We also believe, however, that the forest is a 
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dynamic complex of living organisms. It cannot be put in a state of suspended 
animation in perpetuity because the things that will happen to it will change its 
character and, in so doing, will threaten the economic values of neighboring 
timber stands including those on some of our membership lands. 

The first threat is the obvious one of fire and its destruction of timber stands, 
Man’s inability to control fire under adverse weather conditions makes this 
threat of fire of great concern to neighboring public and private lands. Our 
forests sustain a period of drought during the summer months, and extending 
into October or November, which coincides with the most intense periods of 
outdoor recreational activity.. Man is responsible for starting the great majority 
of fires in our forests. These wilderness proposals would establish a deliberate 
policy of encouraging maximum exposure of the forests to the risk of man 
during their most vulnerable periods, with a planned exclusion of the major 
means of transportation for fire-suppression forces. This policy is diametrically 
opposed to our 50 years of experience which constantly reiterates the need for 
speed of attack on any fire. 

The losses and threat to the forests are not concluded with suppression of 
fire. Snags are created and biological threats develop in an unmanaged forest. 

Standing dead trees are called snags. They act as flaming torches standing 
as high as 200 feet and are exposed to the full force of the wind and fire drafts 
to throw fire brands great distances. When a forest burns, each killed tree be 
comes a snag which makes the control of subsequent fires more difficult. The most 
notable example of this in Washington State is the Yacolt burn. The original 
area burned in 1902 and the virgin forest became a desert of snags. Despite 
the efforts of man for the next 56 years, hundreds of thousands of acres in 
Federal and State protection areas remain an unproductive wasteland because 
of repeated uncontrollable fire. The only solution is the falling of snags and the 
building of roads for access of the firefighting forces. 

The interaction and mutual aggravation of tree-killing insect problems and 
fire problems is of increasing importance. 

One type of insect is illustrated by the Douglas fir bark beetle. It is present 
at all times. When incubating areas are created in fire-damaged or windthrown 
timber, the beetle population expands to the point that adjacent green trees are 
killed. Once dead, the beetle-killed tree is a snag with all the danger from fire 
of any other snag. The only means of control available is to log the infested 
trees, and to remove them with their colonies of insects from the woods. We 
have just gone through another type of bark beetle attack in western Washing- 
ton which killed vast numbers of true fir trees in the northern counties. 

Other tree-killing insects are working in our western forests and man has 
no eure for them. He can only salvage the dead trees to minimize economie 
waste and reduce the fire hazard. A spectacular example of this is the Balsam 
Woolly Aphid, an immigrant from Europe. The infected area in Washington 
and Oregon grew from 356,000 acres in 1956 to 600,000 acres in 1957. This isa 
threat to all the true fir stands of Washington and the threat of subsequent 
fire is of fantastic potential without salvage logging to remove the snags and 
fuel. 

Some other tree-killing insects can be controlled by the application of. chem- 
icals which will reduce or eliminate creation of snags. 

With increasing age and decadence these stands of timber become increasingly 
vulnerable to the hazards enumerated. Complete details of the biological prob- 
lems of our forests are available from appropriate agencies and should become 
a matter of great concern when considering a matter of this nature. 

All of this points to the necessity for scientific forest management. This is 
no more a field for the layman than is the practice of medicine or law. The 
land-administering agency must be free to apply forestry techniques to minimize 
losses and threats to the timber. Freedom of action for the practice of tech- 
nical forestry is denied the wilderness areas advocated under these proposals. 

One wonders how the present magnificent forests survived in the face of the 
threats that are presented. It must be remembered that there have been re- 
peated generations of forests on the land. Man has seen only the last one. 
It must also be remembered that the vast Douglas-fir forests are there because 
of the fires that burned the area periodically. Douglas-fir cannot reproduce 
in its own shade so that an opening in the forest is necessary for the seed to 
grow. Our Washington State economy cannot tolerate the threats of spreading 
disaster posed by nature’s wasteful methods. 

-At times complacency would lull us into the idea that those fires cannot re- 
peat themselves. An obvious answer is in one of the drainages proposed for 
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withdrawal as wilderness. It is covered by areas of young timber of different 
ages, obviously the result of fire. Some are so recent that the young trees 
are only an inch or so in diameter. 

Another answer to complacency is the Forks fire of September 1951. Here, 
in the celebrated rain forest area, where the normal rainfall from March to Oc- 
tober aggregates 4 feet, a fire ran 18 miles in 7 hours, killing some 16,000 acres 
of virgin timber despite the combined resources of the Federal and State Gov- 
ernment and the aid of the local citizens. This fire jumped 3 and 4 miles at 
a time. 

Another answer to complacency lies in the severity of drought in our western 
forests. At times east winds bring the arid air of the sagebrush country to 
our heavy fueled western slopes. Lumber comes from a dry kiln at an average 
of 10 to 12 percent moisture content. This summer, from the coast to the Cas- 
cades, we repeatedly measured forest fuel moisture contents as low as 3 percent. 

The Washington Forest Protection Association does not oppose wilderness 
recreation, but does oppose withdrawing large areas of forest from the pro- 
tection offered by scientific forest management. The administering agencies 
need freedom of action in the application of modern forestry techniques in 
order to preserve the public forests under multiple use management. The 
association opposes a policy of encouraging the exposure of the forests to the 
risks of man while deliberately keeping them inaccessible to the fire suppres- 
sion forces. Fifty years of experience has demonstrated that the ditterence 
between a big fire and a little fire can be 5 minutes. 





Forest SERVICE NEWS 


Pacific Northwest Region and Pacific Northwest Forest and Range Experiment 
Station, Portland, Oreg., November 4, 1958 


One of the best known men in forest fire control activities in the Pacific 
Northwest region is being transferred to Washington, D.C., in mid-November. 
He is Guy B. Johnson, regional dispatcher for the U.S. Forest Service in the 
Pacific Northwest region since July 1, 1944. He is slated to become a staff 
assistant in the Division of Fire Control in the Office of the Chief of the U.S. 
Forest Service. “Few men,” said Regional Forester J. Herbert Stone of. the 
U.S. Forest Service, “can match Johnson’s intimate knowledge of the forests 
in Oregon and Washington and his know-how in dispatching men and equipment 
to forest fires.” 

For 14 years Johnson has occupied his strategic position. Usually for 6 
months during the spring, summer, and fall, each year of this peried, and for 
7 days a week, 24 hours a day, he has been close to a telephone ready to dis- 
patch men and equipment from one part of the region to another, or receiving 
and relaying reports on the fire situstion, and handling requests from other 
protection agencies outside the Forest Service where cooperative action has 
been necessary. 

He is in a position to make some interesting comparisons. “The forest fire 
season just past,” he said, “has been a strenuous one with a great amount of 
forest fire control activities. Everyone in the fire control business has rated 
1951 as a particularly bad fire year for all protection agencies. During that 
year, manpower and equipment supplies were drained to the utmost for all 
protection agencies in Oregon and Washington. Yet, the fire season during 1958 
is on record as having more than twice as many fires on the national forests 
as in 1951 and the risk factors have been just as great. But although dispatch- 
ing activities this fire season have been very heavy, the amount of acreage 
burned was far less than in 1951.” He vividly recalls the large 1951 fires— 
on the Willamette National Forest in Oregon at Sardine Creek and He He Creek, 
and the Forks fire on the Olympic National Forest in Washington. 

Johnson attributes this big improvement in the amount of forest land burned 
to new equipment and techniques in firefighting, better access to the forested 
areas, and better organization for fast and aggressive action. During John- 
son’s period as dispatcher he has seen the development of aerial firefighting 
techniques. “When I became dispatcher in 1944,” he said, “the Forest Service 
owned no planes. We now have six airplanes of our own. The records show 
that in addition during the past fire season the Forest Service had agreements 
for the use of 12 helicopters, 17 air tankers, and 92 other airplanes.” Perhaps 
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the most striking advance in firefighting techniques in the past 2 years has been 
the use of chemicals in forest firefighting. A total of 82 fires were attacked 
in this manner during the past fire season. 

Although he is a native of Vermont, Johnson has spent almost his entire life 
time in the West. He first worked for the Forest Service in 1934 as a general 
inspector of projects of the Civilian Conservation Corps in the Pacific North- 
west region. He was general superintendent of CCC camps in the State of 
Oregon for about a year beginning in 1942. Immediately preceding his ap- 
pointment as regiona] fire dispatcher, he worked in various capacities on the 
wartime emergency rubber project and became safety and training officer. 

Johnson was in charge of the regional service of supply unit for large fires 
from 19388 to 1942. “My first experience on a really big fire,” he said, ‘‘was on 
the Chetco River fire in 1938.” He recalls that this fire covered some 35,000 
acres and that at one time there were in the neighborhood of 1,800 men working 
on it. This fire was one which posed some real supply problems, since there 
were 11 or 12 fireline camps. “It took 135 packhorses and in addition we had 
the first large-scale aerial dropping of supplies,” he said. The fire started in 
July from lightning and was fought during practically the entire month of 
August before being controlled. Mopping-up operations continued into Sep- 
tember. 

“The following year was a bad one, too,” he said, recalling the Horseshoe 
Bend fire on the Siskiyou National Forest in southern Oregon, the Cow Creek 
fire on the Malheur and Whitman Forests, the Willard fire on the Gifford Pinchot 
National Forest, and the first big reburn on the Tillamook burn area in north- 
western Oregon. During the second reburn in the Tillamook area in 1945, 
Johnson was liaison and coordinating officer for all military assistance for that 
and other large fires which burned that year. In this Johnson was in a key 
poms because all military assistance was channeled through the U.S. Forest 

ervice. 

In reviewing forest fire control achievements Johnson noted that great strides 
have been made in reducing the number of acres annually burned on national 
forest and private lands. On the national forests, for the 5-year period from 
1939 through 1943, about 29,000 acres of land under national forest protection 
were burned annually. During the period of 1953 through 1957, the correspond- 
ing figure was reduced to slightly over 4,000 acres a year. 

Johnson attributes this advance to better transportation setup with more roads 
into what were formerly inaccessible areas, the development of mechanized fire 
control methods and equipment, much better radio communication and firelines, 
and other developments that have occurred in recent years. “These develop- 
ments have been most gratifying,” he said. The amount of acreage cut over in 
our timber harvest each year has more than doubled in the past 15 years. Like- 
wise, the number of recreational visits to our forests have doubled every 10 years. 

One of the points on which all experts are agreed is that the reduction in the 
amount of acreage burned in face of these two additional risk factors has been a 
real achievement in forest fire control. According to Regional Forester Stone, 
men like Guy Johnson have made an important contribution in this improvement. 


Senator Neupercer. I have called Mr. George C. Wall, of the 
Chelan Box & Manufacturing Co. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE C. WALL, PRESIDENT, CHELAN BOX & 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


Mr. Watt. Senator Neuberger, members of the panel ; I don’t intend 
to be disrespectful or anything, but I have been sitting here since 9:30 
this morning. I am a sawmill operator and logger. I don’t particu- 
larly appreciate the inference that we are all categorically classified as 
bad. I think as I go on with my statement that you will see what I 
mean. 

I am George C. Wall, president, operator, and manager of the 
Chelan Box & Manufacturing Co., a limited partnership in Chelan, 
Wash. I reside in Chelan, Wash., and my address is Box 277, Chelan. 
My company is a home-owned and home-operated independent sawmill 
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and box-manufacturing company completely owned, operated, and 
managed locally. Our operation consists of logging, sawmilling, and 
remanufacturing. We employ 88 men. Our payroll directly sup- 

rts 65 families. Our payroll in 1957 was approximately $400,000. 
We have, for 28 years, been the chief source of supply of fruit con- 
tainers in our area. Our log supply is 100 percent dependent upon 
stumpage from lands under the control of the U.S. Forest Service. 
Our general situation is typical of the local independent sawmills of 
which we comprise one of a group of six in the watersheds of north- 
central Washington, whom I represent. 

We independent small operators, dependent upon the charity of the 
U.S. Forest Service and Federal land administrations, provide the 
one stable and basic year-round payroll in each of the following north- 
central Washington communities: Peshastin-Dryden-Leavenworth, 
Cashmere-Monitor-Sunnyslope, Entiat, Chelan-Manson, Twisp-Win- 
throp-Methow, Omak-Okanogan-Riverside, Tonasket-Oroville. We, 
so to speak, are the groceries on the shelf in these north-central Wash- 
ington communities. This is a responsibility and obligation that has 
been handed down from father to son and, as past history proves, the 
trust has been faithfully kept. Year in and year out, profit or loss, 
boom times and recession, Democratic or Republican administration, 
we have met the payrolls and we have taken our thumpings, not hav- 
ing a Government subsidy or Federal charity to fall back on, and have 
gambled our whole net worth for relatively small remuneration (and 
sometimes not that). 

We, as small, independent operators without vast private land hold- 
ings, are fully aware of the continued growth and development of 
giant corporations in our industry, possessing millions of acres of pri- 
vate abldines: wholesale and retail outlets, unlimited financial re- 
sources and abilities with whom we must daily compete in the mar- 
ketplace. Such a Senate bill as 4028 would, without question, exter- 
minate the small operator such as I represent. We lack the resources 
without these Federal lands to remain competitive with the giants of 
our industry. This wilderness preservation system proposal would 
inevitably shut us down, place our help on the unemployment rolls, and 
economically strangle these small towns in which we live and work. 

We independent operators are certain that the U.S. Forest Service, 
operating under the Department of Agriculture, with their tremen- 
dous background in land administration, scientific technique, and im- 
partial nonpartisan policy of making this timber available to the 
small operators on a businesslike, sustained-yield basis, are well quali- 
fied to administer these lands on a multiple use basis. 

We are not lumber barons, holders of vast acreages, looting and 
plundering the public domain, selfishly and greedily exploiting the 
natural resources of public lands, but rather we are small, independent 
operators, operating under the strict supervision and control of the 

.S. Forest Service, doing the job under Forest Service mandate and 
policies which, as you know, gentlemen, is the most modern and scien- 
tific approach to forestry as of this date. 

_ If there is anyone who fully appreciates the grandeur of nature, 
it is we who are born, raised, and do business in this great Northwest. 
If anyone believes in conservation and the careful administration of 
these lands, it is those of us who are small operators, because our live- 
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lihood is dependent upon these lands and their careful use in 
perpetuity. 

We small operators, our employees and the citizens of the small com- 
munities which I represent, are in opposition to S. 4028, not on a con. 
servation basis, for God knows our livelihood depends on conservation, 
but rather on a sound and practical basis that S. 4028 would take from 
us a vast acreage of land which is ably and efficiently administered. 
This would imply to us that you, as legislators, do not have confidence 
that the U.S. Forest Service is doing a competent enough job admin- 
istering Federal lands which are already under their jurisdiction. We, 
as small operators, have every confidence in the U.S. Forest Service 
and stand in opposition to the setting up of a new agency of untrained, 
unskilled political appointees. 

We recognize the value of recreation and wilderness as a wilderness, 
but these low lying timberlands of vast economic importance, not of 
wilderness caliber, are not congruent with either the recreational or 
economic demands of 20th century America. 

Pass this bill, and you have created an intolerable situation of 
economic suicide in north central Washington. 

In 1906 my father came to Washington to carve out of the wilder- 
ness a living for himself, his family, and his neighbors. S. 4028 would 
put us back to the same position as my father was in in 1906. 

I still believe the strength of this Republic is primarily dependent 
on the hard work, initiative, and vision of the small independent 
worker, small operator and small community. You can have your 
giants and your monopolies, but, they are of no economic value or 
help to the wage earner who lives in our area. 

I wish to express my appreciation to this committee for allowing 
me to present my views and the views of my neighbors. Thank you 
very much. 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you; appreciate your coming here. I 
just want to ask you a couple of things, Mr. Wall. First place, I do not 
know that anybody here said the small logging operator was bad, 

Mr. Wau. Well, it’s just-—— 

Senator Neupercer. Please let me finish. I myself have sponsored 
all kinds of legislation to help the small logging operator with respect 
to loans from the Small Business Administration; with respect to 
preference in bidding on certain stands of Federal timber in the for- 
ests, and so on. Now, you have said here that this bill would take 
from you a vast acreage of land. Today we have 14 million acres in 
various wilderness categories on the national forests, and yet despite 
that, you yourself have pointed out how effectively you and other 
small sawmill operators have been able to operate by buying timber on 
the national forests. Isn’t that true? Your statement says that. 

Mr. Watt. That is categorically correct. 

Senator Nreupercer. Now, how will this bill take from you the 
lands in the national forest where you are now obtaining your timber! 

Mr. Wau. For the simple reason we are operating on marginal 
areas on the periphery of this big wilderness that is located in our 
backyard. At the time that these sawmills, the six that I represent, 
were put in there—and the earliest one was put in in 1894 and the last 
one went in in 1923—the wilderness was not situated in there as such 
at that time. These vast acreages, when it goes to figure our sustained 
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yield, our annual allowable cut is figured from the overall value of 
the timber in our watershed. 

Now, you take the Chelan area, for instance; if you’re locking up 
that you are cutting our sustained yield where it is uneconomically 

ible for us to operate. 

Senator Neusercer. Now, how will this bill take out of your sus- 
tained yield allowable cut operation in the Chelan area additional 
stands of timber ? 

Mr. Watt. I didn’t say additional. 

Senator Neusercer. Well now, what will it do? You in here—let 
me read your exact words so that we can get it. You said: “We small 

rators, our employees and the citizens of the small communities 
which I represent, are in opposition to S. 4028, not on a conservation, 
for God knows our livelihood depends on conservation, but rather on 
a sound and practical basis that S. 4028 would take from us a vast 
acreage of land which is ably and efficiently administered.” 

Now, how would it do that ? 

Mr. Wau. Well, I can give you an example, Senator. When this 
first came up approximately 3 years ago—I’m not going to get it down 
to a specific date—but where we are on the periphery of that tim- 
ber—— 

Senator Nevsercer. Of what? 

Mr. Wau. Of this wilderness. 

Senator Neusercer. Which wilderness? 

Mr. Wau. The Glacier Peak wilderness; that lies at the head of 
Lake Chelan. Timber sales in that area that lay around the edge of 
the boundary of the wilderness were withheld from us for timber sale 

urposes until this thing was decided and to see what and where these 
ines are going to be; that people, some of the people in the opposition 
in that area didn’t want logging. I can appreciate their feelings, 
I really can, I’m sincere in that. But the Forest Service, when this 
took effect, and all this opposition started pouring in to them, im- 
mediately have closed the areas, the gateways into these, into this 
particular wilderness area, and that 

Senator Neupercer. So in other words, you say that under—S. 
4028 is just a bill, it is not law, it has not been signed by the Presi- 
dent, it has not been passed by either House—you say right now you 
have been shut out of some timber. Is that correct or not ? 

Mr. Wau. That is the inference. 

Senator Neuzercer. Inference? What do you mean by inference? 

Mr. Watt. That is my inference. 

Senator Neupercer. Well, have you been shut out of timber or not? 
Because you said in the early part of your statement that you were 
getting national forest timber and that was the basis of your opera- 
tion. Now you imply you are not getting it. 

Mr. Watt. Senator, as I understand it, and I am no lawyer; I 
can’t debate 

Senator Neusercer. But you know whether you are getting timber 
or not. 

Mr. Wain. That’s right, but I’m not getting it from the direction of 
the wilderness area. 

Senator Neusercer. Well now, let’s get this straight, because you 
say that this bill will take from you a vast acreage of Tina. Now, how 
will this bill do it ? 
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Mr. Watt. Is not S. 4028 setting up the wilderness system on lines, 
some lines that have not been determined yet? 

Senator Neusercer. Well, what 4028 does, it gives certain statutory 
protection to existing wilderness areas. Now, you can’t cut in them 
anyway, can you, or are you cutting in there? 

Mr. Wau. We can cut up to the temporary boundary that has been 
set, theoretically. 

enator Neusercer. I mean—I would like to ask Mr. Crafts some- 
thing else, if I may, if Mr. Crafts is here. I would like to ask Mr, 
Crafts a question. Where a wilderness area has been created in a 
national forest, do sustained yield cutting operations go up to the 
boundary of the wilderness area? Let’s say the Three Sisters wilder- 
ness area in the Willamette National Forest. Is there sustained yield 
timber management up to the boundary of the Three Sisters wilder- 
ness area, or not, Mr. Crafts? 

Mr. Crarrs. Senator Neuberger, I am not intimately familiar with 
that particular area. There may be some reasons, for inaccessibility 
or other, that a working circle up to the boundary of the wilderness 
area isn’t actually entering into sustained yield, but as a matter of 
principle, I would say yes, that the volumes of timber outside these 
wilderness area boundaries are included in our operating working cir- 
cles and are available for utilization in the ordinary course of the ad- 
ministration of the national forests. 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you very much. Thank you. Our next 
witness is Mr. J. C. Gregory, of the Automobile Club of Washington. 
Is Mr. Gregory here? Again, the hearing record will be available to 
Mr. Gregory for a written statement. 

Is Mr. Charles 8. Collins of the Oregon Wildlife Federation here? 
and Mr. Collins will be followed by Mr. David Darland, secretary, 
Oregon Association for Higher Education, if Mr. Darland is here. 





STATEMENT OF CHARLES S. COLLINS, PRESIDENT, OREGON 
WILDLIFE FEDERATION 


Mr. Coriins. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
Charles S. Collins, president of the Oregon Wildlife Federation. My 
address is Post Office Box 249, Roseburg, Oreg. 

The Oregon Wildlife Federation is an association of some 28 conser- 
vation and sportsmen’s clubs throughout Oregon. These clubs repre- 
sent a combined membership of nearly 4,000 Oregon citizens. As an 
organization we make it our business to promote the best possible man- 
agement and protection of our wildlife and other natural resources. 
We are affiliated with the National Wildlife Federation, the largest 
conservation group in the world. 

There is little question but what this group of conservationists is 
quite representative of the general public sentiment. In any instance 
where parts of the federation program have been tested by popular 
vote, they have been phenomenally successful. 

We believe that the only practical solution to this controversial wil- 
derness question is to declare a 10-year moratorium after which the 
public, through hearings and their representatives in Congress, can 
adopt a semipermanent wilderness land program. We believe that 
the wilderness bill (as presently under study and as designated by the 
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85th Congress as S. 4028 and H.R. 13013) will effectively accomplish 
this result. We urge this committee to support and recommend favor- 
able action by the Congress on this measure. 

We do not believe that this measure is in any sense of the phrase a 
“lockup” of resources. The people of the United States and Oregon 
have, in effect, been paying taxes upon the vast Federal lands for a 
good long time. Oregon is now nearly 100 years of age. It is quite 
time that we abandon the old “homestead” theory that in order to settle 
the West we must make available any and all unappropriated re- 
sources to those who would exploit them. During this next decade 
we had better admit that the public has now full title to our Federal 
lands and the yet unappropriated resources. Let us plan an intelli- 
gent program for the utilization of these lands and resources based 
upon the best interests of present and future generations of the people 
as a whole, rather than having a use policy largely dominated by 
the potential exploiter. 

During the next 10 years the voice of the dollar producing timber 
operator will be loud indeed in the offices of the various national 
forests of the West. It would be foolish to assume that the harassed 
forester will not yield in some instances to expediency. It is very fit- 
ting at this point that we go back to the people for a more definite 
policy on the wilderness problem. We believe the wilderness bill 
will accomplish that end. 

While we are still discussing principles, there is one other to which 
we wholeheartedly subscribe. We deplore current practices of putting 
a price tag upon each and all of our natural resources. It is true that 
we can count the millions of board feet of lumber in Oregon’s mag- 
nificent forests. We can figure very neatly the potential kilowatts in 
our mountain streams, but who can calculate the value of a family 
camping at a high mountain lake? How many dollars would it take 
to reproduce the triumphant grin upon the face of a boy who has just 
landed his first chinook salmon? We have several times been accused 
of using sentiment as a basis for our appeal in resource management 
controversy. We proudly plead guilty to this charge, for if it were 
not for the sentimental principles, religious and political freedom, 
the United States would probably still be today a vast wilderness 
area. 

We recognize, of course, the economic necessity for the utilization of 
our timber crop. On several occasions we have publicly supported 
this important industry. We have appeared at such hearings as this 
on behalf of the proposed controversial Windago Pass timber sale 
and the modification of the Three Sisters wilderness area. We are 
proud of our record in that we are prepared to defend with equal 
vigor the reasonable demands of the powerful timber industry or the 
intangible and too often unchampioned esthetic values of our forest 
and wildlife. 

In the early days of our country the lure of free land and resources 
for all who would exploit them was used to settle the West. Perhaps 
this method was justified, but in the long run it has cost this Nation a 
tremendous price. In the beginning the magnificent forests of the 
East were looked upon merely as a deterrent to agriculture and a hid- 
ing place for hostile Indians to be removed as rapidly as possible. 
Later, with development of a timber industry, it became a low-value 
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product to be harvested with a minimum of labor—to cut and move on. 
Today there is a remnant of that belief still with us in the lumber in- 
dustry. These people would plead for the last remaining tree from our 
public forests as long as they have the sawmill capacity to turn it into 
dollars. These people believe that this sawmill capacity gives them 
a vested right in the remaining timber and that the management 
agencies are there for the single purpose of supplying all of the timber 
that they can profitably manufacture and market. This is a perfectly 
natural outgrowth of our past resource policy and we have no desire 
~ to blame the timber operator for this attitude. 

In summary, the Oregon Wildlife Federation would favor the pas- 
sage of the wilderness bill by the 86th Congress. We believe that it 
would accomplish the necessary transition from an exploitation-die 
tated forest management policy to one of best ultimate use. There is 
no reason to believe that usable resources would be unreasonably 
“locked up” but that adequate time would be provided for the public 
to express their views on the future of the controversial wilderness 
and wild lands. It would establish wilderness values as a legitimate 
product of forest management and we hope limit the product toa 
degree reasonable and compatible with other forest uses. 

We wish to express our thanks to the Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs for this opportunity to be heard. 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you very much, Mr. Collins. I am 
interested to note at the bottom of page 2 where you said that your 
organization supported the sale of subalpine timber at Windago Pass 
and that you supported the modification of the Three Sisters Wilder- 
ness Area. 

Mr. Couurns. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Neusercer. I believe both of those were goals sought by a 
large segment of the lumber industry itself; isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. Coturns. That is correct. We believe that the wilderness thing 
can be overdone, but unless something like this bill is done to protect 
it now, it will go by a little here and a little there by default. 

Senator Neugercer. I just wish to emphasize this, to stress the fact 
that the Oregon Wildlife Federation is certainly very openminded 
with respect to this question, because here are instances where you 
have supported efforts of the timber industry to cut timber in areas 
where other conservationists obviously have not agreed with you, and 
I thought that that point should be stressed. 

Mr. Cotirns. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Neupercer. Thank you very much, Mr. Collins. Is Mr. 
David Darlan, secretary of the Oregon Association for Higher Edu- 
cation, here? Again I want to point out that the hearing record will 
be held open for people like Mr. David Darlan, who evidently was 
unable to get here. 

I think at this point it might be useful if Mr. Stong would tell us 
about how long the hearing record will be held open? Will it be 
month, or how long? 

Mr. Stone. It will be open for at least a month. 

Senator Neusercer. I just wish to say that so if some of you have 
communication with potential witnesses who were unable to get here 
today, if you would tell them that the hearing record will be open un- 
til at least early in December, they can submit their written statements 
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to Mr. Benton J. Stong, at the Senate Interior Committee, 224 Senate 
Office Building, Washington, D.C, We will be glad to receive them. 
Is Mr. H. Ray Pearson, of Arlington, Wash., here? Mr. Pearson. 


STATEMENT OF H. RAY PEARSON, ARLINGTON, WASH. 


Mr. Pearson. Senator Neuberger and associates, I appreciate very 
much being here. I have some clippings here. May I enter those in? 

Senator Neusercer. Yes; you may enter them with your testimony. 

Mr. Pearson. I also have pictures I have taken that I would like 
to enter, or show, or any way you wish. 

Senator Neusercer. We can’t accept the pictures for the bearing 
record except by reference, but if you desire to have them incorporate 
in the hearing record by reference and be in the committee’s files, we 
will accept them. 

(The pictures referred to are on file with the committee.) 

Mr. Pearson. Well, they are pictures I have taken in the Olympic 
National Forest. 

I have made my living as a logger and working in the woods all my 
life, and I am an operator now. And I have been in this ever since I 
was 16 year old. When we came out here we came from Indiana, in 
1905; there was timber, solid timber from Seattle to Everett. And 
now it’s getting back now to where we have a seasonal condition and 
timber is hard to get; so I think our timber should be under a multi- 
ple use for multiple-use purposes. It has to be conserved. 

We have to get adequate roads in so we can have fire protection and 
bug control. I have worked in the woods all my life and I don’t think 
you can do it any better than selective logging. When you go to 
spraying, these people want to stop to think that there are other natu- 
ral resources besides view and those things. If you go to spraying 
timber with the chemicals we have, what is it going to do with your 
wildlife? The deer? I know that it is injurious to them. When it 

ts into the streams, what is it going to do to the fish? It’s a big or- 

eal. It isn’t anything that can be bypassed. 

When they take this over, I think that the Forest Service is doing a 
good job. I think they are improving all the time, and when this is 
turned over to wildlife, they are not taking just an outing place, they 
have a responsibility. It’s my timber; it’s your timber; it’s their’s 
and everybody’s. 

All those things, the metal and everything, is very essential to us, 
and it is their responsibility to see that it is all conserved. 

I think that it is going to take a lot of education. It is going to 
take something that is going to take time to do. I am more in favor 
of the Forest Service; give them the adequate assistance and if we 
have technicians and those people, I think that the Department of 
Agriculture would be more than welcome; welcome that information. 

And on these clippings here, if you want to find out, if people want 
to know how hard it is to get a camping place at any of these parks, 
they just have to start out. We went to two parks last Labor Day: 
ole down rain, and all we could do is turn around and go out, 

ause every place was full. We finally went down to the south end 


of Whidbey Island and pitched a tent on a little piece of land we 
have down there. 
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And the Natural Resources Board are asking $20,000 to hire con- 
sultants in the State of Washington, and I think that a lot of 
good is going to come out of that and I think the sooner. that we can 
all get together and work for natural resources instead of some trying 
to grab it and keep others out of it, I think the better it is going to 
be For the United States and the Northwest, because I’ve lived here 
ever since I was a boy and I’ve worked through it and I know. 

I am a small operator, and we are very particular whether we log 
private timber or Forest Service timber, to conserve what is standing 
and not damage it in any way. 

You have these pictures here and I can show you the timber, 
There’s snags in this area up inhere. That isa fire hazard. Lighten- 
ing will hit that. Where we log we have to fall everything 12 feet 
and over. This is a picture of Silverton up in the Monte Cristo 
branch. Here’s your high peaks. Just down below those peaks is a 
fine stand of timber. 

Senator Neusercer. Mr. Pearson, your 5 minutes are up, and we 
certainly appreciate your coming today. I think you had probably 
better keep your pictures, because I am informed that we cannot 
present those in the hearing record, but we will print your statement; 
and are those clippings identified by the source and date? I don’t 
want to put them in unless the newspaper is identified. 

Mr. Stone. They are identified. 

Senator Neuzercer. Your statement will appear in full in the 
record, Mr. Pearson. 

(The statement and clippings follow :) 


STATEMENT OF H. Ray PEARSON, PRESIDENT, PORTAGE CREEK MILL Co. 


I am appearing against Senate bill S. 4028. I think this bill is not desirable 
for the following reasons, 

I am highly in favor of roads in these areas for the preservation of our natural 
resources and for benefit of all the citizens. As the bill is written, I fail to see 
any way that it will serve the general public as there would absolutely be no 
weekend camping and picnicking which would be educational for the young 
and old. As the bill is written, it would benefit only those who are very sturdy 
or who have time and money to spend a week to 10 days to 2 weeks. However, in 
our State we are short of parks and recreational facilities for the public as 
evidenced on holidays as they are filled to capacity and people are turned away. 
I have exhibits bearing out my point of view. This is very beautiful country 
which everyone should be entitled to see, as I can show by pictures I have taken 
myself when I could take a week to 2 weeks off. 

I further think it is giving the Secretary of Agriculture and the President of 
the United States too much authority. Under “National Forest Areas,” lines 11, 
12, 13, 14, and 15, it does not give time enough for public hearings and it does 
not designate what part of the United States the hearings are to be held. There 
should be at least one hearing in the immediate vicinity to be annexed to the 
wilderness area. 

There are small areas that I might mention that have roads where thousands 
of cars can go every year. Sugar Load in the Wenatchee National Forest, Hur- 
ricane Ridge on the Olympic Peninsula. This is more of the type of recreation 
we need. This will cost money but there is plenty of timber in these areas that 
is deteriorating through insects, blowdown and decay to more than offset the cost 
of said roads, besides giving employment to the small loggers, small mills, 
truckers, lumber brokers and unlimited men and women that derive their living 
from forest products. Also much-needed money for our schools and roads would 
be realized as 25 percent of moneys received goes for schools and roads in the 
immediate vicinity of said areas. Since when have we had enough natural 
resources that we can be so careless with them? 
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., The.west coast is increasing in population as one of the fastest growing areas 
in the United States. Every bit of conservation that we exercise should be 
harvested, so long as it will pay its own freight. 

I also think that it will complicate our State and interstate road system as 
I believe if this law passes, that it is just another obstruction, which is nothing 
more than redtape. There is also our minerals that are to be reckoned with, 

ibly in the next few years to come. I, therefore think that this is not a 
desirable bill from the standpoint of every citizen in the Northwest. 

Ialso am disappointed that hearings are being held completely apart from our 
area. I hope that in the future, hearings will be held where more people can 
attend without causing a burden to them. 

The reason the Snohomish County parks did not win, is not because people 
did not want them but rather because they are already taxed to such a degree 
that they are overburdensome. 

It is not generally known that 75 percent of the products shipped from the 
State of Washington are lumber and lumber products which is of a great neces- 
sity to the economy of this great State of ours. The people of this State of 
Washington naturally have to have every bit of natural resources available to 
pring about economy which is of a great necessity to us. We can naturally 
assume that these same people want recreation of all types. In our State we 
have 58 State parks which are available. We also have two large national 
parks. The counties and the cities also have a great number of parks which are 
readily available to its citizens. A great amount of forest area at the present 
time is in national forest. We feel that under these circumstances, that when 
you put aside timber resources excluding the very limited area of this area which 
is spoken of, which only a few people would be accessible to. 

The State of Washington is made up of a great number of sawmills which 
naturally demand a great amount of raw material. This raw material has been 
supplemented by reforestation projects, but this is in the minority because of 
capital of the small businessman. 

In the wilderness areas at the present time in the Mount Baker and Okanogan 
areas, there are approximately 801,000 acres, which would give every person in 
the State of Washington one-half acre to pitch their camp. Of course, we know 
that there are tremendous amounts of other facilities that are available, 

In conclusion, I believe that the above remarks are apropos to the bill which is 
now before the Congress of these United States. We are against any further 
encroachment on the timber of the State of Washington because of preservation 
of raw materials. 


[Everett (Wash.) Daily Herald, Nov. 6, 1958] 
NATURAL RESOURCES BoarpD ASKS $20,000 To HirE ConSULTANTS 


OLtymMpIaA (AP).—The next legislature will be asked by the State board of 
natural resources to allocate $20,000 to be used for hiring consultants as needed 
during the 1959-61 biennium. 

The board, which voted to take the action at a meeting Tuesday, had earlier 
considered two alternate proposals as retaining a fulltime consultant on timber 
management policies or hiring a consulting staff. 


PoINt LOWELL SITE To Be ADDED TO PARK 


CAMANO ISLAND.—At a special joint meeting of the Camano Islanders Club and 
the Camano Island Chamber of Commerce held Monday evening at the American 
Legion hall near Camp Pleasant, John R. Vanderzicht, Washington State parks 
director, said the much-sought-for 80% acres at Point Lowell adjoining the 
Camano Island State park, will definitely become a part of that park. 

Negotiations for the purchase of the tract have been going on for sometime 
between the park board and Mare Miller & Associates, of Seattle, owners of the 
property. Because of the continuing popularity of the Camano State park, with 
the park area filled to capacity during summer weekends, and many people 
turned away for lack of parking and recreation room, it has long been felt that 
the acquisition of the Point Lowell tract was an absolute necessity to the future 
development of the park. 
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Vanderzicht stated that now the acquisition of the area is assured with the 
park board's offer of $56,500, plus the return of two lots at the west end of the 
present park with a value of $3,500, making the total consideration $60,000, a 
figure that is being accepted by Marc Miller and his associates. 

A public boat-launching ramp to be located in the newly acquired area is also 
assured and it may be ready for use by next spring. Vanderzicht told his 
listeners of a new type of a launching ramp that is proving highly satisfactory, 
Before his talk, Vanderzicht showed a colored film of many of Washington State 
parks and of their development. 


PARK MEASURES ARE DEFEATED 


Both county park propositions were overwhelmingly voted down in Tuesday’s 
election. 

The propositions would have acquired land and developed county parks on 
Flowing Lake and on Keenie’s Salt Water Acres. Each called for special levies 
that would have made $135,000 available for each proposed park. 

The Flowing Lake Park proposal was voted down with 20,877 voting against 
it and 13,773 in favor. 

Voters said “No” even more pointedly on the Keenie Park proposition. Voting 
against it were 22,219; in favor of it were 11,701. 

The park propositions were put on the ballot by resolutions passed by county 
commissioners. 


Strate To Get BLAKE ISLAND 


Otympr1a (AP).—Final arrangements to obtain all of Blake Island in Puget 
Sound for State park purposes were completed Tuesday, only a hour before the 
State’s option to acquire the property expired. 

An agreement calls for Simpson Logging Co. of Shelton to purchase 360 acres 
from United Pacific Corp. The land will then be traded by Simpson for 160 
acres of Mason County timberlands appraised at $249,487. The State would thus 
obtain title to the entire island and develop it as a park and youth center. 

The State already owns 120 acres on the south end of the island. 

The island is located in Puget Sound between Seattle and Bremerton. 

The board’s action came after it heard representatives of Pan Pacific Mortgage 
Co. say their firm wanted to purchase the island, develop an 80-acre State park 
and use the remaining land for residential and luxury resort area. 

Such a private development plan was favored by spokesmen for the Kitsap 
Chamber of Commerce. They said it would increase Kitsap County’s tax 
revenue. 


Mr. Pearson. Thank you for your time. 


Senator Neupercer. Thank you for coming today. Is Mr. William 
B. Morse of the Wildlife Management Institute here? 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM B. MORSE, REPRESENTING THE 
WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT INSTITUTE 


Mr. Morse. Mr. Chairman, I am William B. Morse, field representa- 
ee for the Wildlife Management Institute. I reside in Portland, 

reg. 

ecole Nevupercer. Will you give your address? 

Mr. Morse. My Portland address is 3146 Northeast 10th Avenue. 

‘he institute is on record as favoring the principles of the present 
wilderness bill and most of the other so-called wilderness bills that 
have been introduced in the past. 

This bill at hand has two very important features. We think they 
are the crux of the matter. First, it provides Federal national recog- 
nition of wilderness as an American policy. Second, it sets up hear- 
ing procedures for any changes in wilderness, changes, additions of 
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new areas, enlargement of existing areas, or the abolishment of all or 
part of any given wilderness area. Those are the important matters. 

A t deal has been said here about locking ~~ resources. I might 
add that those same two procedures apply equally to abolishing or 
to enlarging wilderness areas and apply to all people interested. 

They are multiple-use areas. Only timber harvest and roads are 
prohibited and multiple use doesn’t necessarily mean every use on 
every acre. 

(Mr. Morse’s prepared statement is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM B. MorsE, FIELD REPRESENTATIVE, WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT 
INSTITUTE 


I am William B. Morse, 3146 Northeast 10th Avenue, Portland 12, Oreg., west- 
ern field representative for the Wildlife Management Institute. The institute is 
one of the oldest nonprofit organizations in this country devoted to wise use 
of our natural resources. 

The institute is already on record in previous hearings supporting the ob- 
jectives of the present bill and all similar so-called wilderness bills previously 
introduced. 

We believe the preservation and maintenance of wilderness areas are de- 
sirable and essential to the well-being of our citizens. 

The values of wilderness for spiritual, recreational and scientific needs are 
well known and well documented. We recognize these values you will hear dis- 
cussed today, and believe the United States is big enough to provide a wilder- 
ness system to perpetuate those values. 

We believe that a wilderness system should be recognized by Congress as a 
national policy. That is done in the bill under consideration today. 

Wilderness values are fragile and easily destroyed. It is important that 
procedures be established to insure full recognition of the public interest in 
wilderness. At the present time, wilderness areas are established by Execu- 
tive Order. A similar order can abolish wilderness areas or change boundaries. 
There is no statutory requirement that hearings be held and the public assured 
that consideration will be given to their views before wilderness areas are 
modified or deleted by another Executive order. We feel that the public hear- 
ings provided in the present wilderness bill are among its more valuable provi- 
sions. 

Far from locking up resources, the present bill provides the same rights and 
procedures for all interests concerned with wilderness, both those in favor and 
those opposed to wilderness. 

The value of wilderness to our culture and civilization is incalculable. As our 
population grows, future generations will find a system of wilderness areas is 
a major national asset. The present wilderness bill will give recognition to our 
wilderness program. It will go far toward perpetuating this program by setting 
up orderly procedures for change, with full recognition of the public interests. 

We wish to thank you for this opportunity to once again express our interest 
in the wilderness program. 


Senator Neusercer. Thank you very much, Mr. Morse. Is Mr. 
John Osseward, president of the Olympic Park Associates here? 


STATEMENT OF JOHN OSSEWARD, PRESIDENT, OLYMPIC PARK 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Mr. Ossrwarp. Senator Neuberger and staff, my name is John 
Osseward. I am president of Olympic Park Associates, Inc., and 
pestis public accounting in the State of Washington and Alaska. 

y residence is 12730 Ninth Avenue Northwest, Seattle 77, Wash. 


We endorse the establishment of a national wilderness preservation 
artes and recommend passage of the wilderness bill, S. 4028, in 


the next, Congress. We feel that the sponsors, in revising and modi- 
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fying the bill to meet objections of organizations and Government 
departments, have leaned over backward to present a fair piece of 
Jegislation and still accomplish the purposes of the bill. 

(The witness read excerpts from his written testimony, which 
follows his oral testimony.) 

I would like permission to submit for the record a couple documents 
that have turned up here this afternoon, if I may. 

Senator Nrusercer. They will be included in the hearing record in 
full. We appreciate your coming and presenting this testimony to 
us 


(The documents referred to, together with the statement of the 
witness, follow :) 


STATEMENT OF JOHN OSSEWARD, PRESIDENT, OLYMPIC PARK ASSOCIATES, INC., IN 
Support or 8. 4028 


My name is John Osseward. I am president of Olympic Park Associates, 
Inc., and practice public accounting in the States of Washington and Alaska. 
My residence is 12730 Ninth Avenue NW., Seattle, Washington. We endorse 
the establishment of a national wilderness preservation system and recommend 
passage of the wilderness bill S. 4028 in the next Congress. We feel that the 
sponsors, in revising and modifying the bill to meet objections of organizations 
and government departments, have leaned over backward, to present a fair piece 
of legislation and still accomplish the purpose of the bill. 


THE WILDERNESS BILL 


The opening section of the bill is the policy statement of the proposed act. 
It provides for the establishment of a national wilderness preservation system 
which would include the presently dedicated and protected national parks, wild 
and wilderness areas of the national forests, and some of the wildlife refuges 
now retaining their primeval environment and influence, “for purposes consistent 
with their preservation as wilderness, which areas shall serve the public pur- 
poses of recreational, scenic, scientific, educational, conservation, and historical 
use and enjoyment by the people in such manner as will leave them unimpaired 
for future use and enjoyment as wilderness.” It recognizes, in the law, wilder- 
ness as a policy of national land management. 


ADMINISTRATIVE CONTROL 


The United States Forest Service originally proposed the wilderness preserva- 
tion concept and has maintained this protection as a policy of its overall forest 
management program for many years. It has performed a commendable job. 
However, it has been realized for some time that under increasing pressure of 
economic influences and changing administrators, these areas could be reduced, 
modified, or even abolished by the stroke of a pen. They are protected now by 
department regulation or sufferance without further recourse. The wilderness 
bill would subject these departmental decisions to an optional review by the 
Congress, which is the voice of the people. 


NATURAL RESOURCES NOT ENDANGERED 


The wilderness bill does not set aside additional millions of acres to a wilder- 
ness classification. It merely gives the recognition of law to existing areas 
now protected as wilderness. Our attention has been directed to a press release 
in the Oregonian, November 2, covering the 46th annual meeting of the Oregon 
Cattlemen’s Association. The association was warned that the “natural re- 
sources of the Nation are in danger” as a result of a proposed Senate bill calling 
for the “locking of vast areas of public lands.” This bill will not lock up waste 
areas of natural resources. It provides for future mining or water storage if 
the need is proven and the President consents. The Congress could abolish any 
part or the whole of the wilderness system at any time. The entire area of 
land now dedicated to wilderness purposes which includes our national parks, 
Forest Service wilderness, wild and roadless areas, and wildlife refuges amount- 
ing to some 40 million acres is but 2 percent of the area of the United States. 

On the other hand, approximately 785 million acres of unimproved land (in- 
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eludimg forested areas) were used for grazing in 1954 to 1958 which amounts to 
40 percent of the country’s total area. This is a very small sacrifice when 
Japan can afford 7 percent of its crowded area for national parks, 


WHAT THE BILL DOES AND DOES NOT 


~The jurisdiction of the areas would remain with the departments or bureaus 
now administering them. Grazing, the use of aircraft and motorboats would 
continue where that practice is now permitted, subject to such restrictions as 
the Chief of the Forest Service might provide. The President could open any 
wilderness areas to prospecting and mining or even permit the construction of 
reservoirs and include essential roads and provide for the control of insect and 
disease infestations. The bill does not exempt wilderness from the jurisdiction 
of State water laws. Contrary to published statements, no lands held in trust 
for the Indians could be included in the wilderness system without the consent 
of the tribes. The bill does not prohibit fishing and hunting in the wilderness 
areas of the Forest Service since these activities are governed by State laws 
and regulations. Hunting, on the other hand, is not permitted in national 
parks now, nor would it be permitted under the provisions of the wilderness bill. 


NATIONAL WILDERNESS PRESERVATION COUNCIL 


An important provision of the bill provides for a National Wilderness Preser- 
vation Council, composed of the Secretaries of the Interior and of Agriculture, a 
member from the Smithsonian Institution, and three citizens appointed by the 
President and confirmed by the Senate. They would serve without pay. The 
Council would serve as a repository for records and official papers available for 
public inspection. Its duties would be factfinding, informational, and advisory 
only. It would have no administrative jurisdiction over any area of land and 
no administrative agency would have to consult the Council before taking any 
action it wished to take. 

The Council would provide a central location for information rather than 
requiring the duplication of files in many bureaus and executive departments. 
Without a central location for files, one would have to go to various agencies 
for information. Half of the Council membership would be Government officials. 
It has been claimed that this Council would be a “built-in lobby.” “If there is 
any truth at all in this ‘built-in lobby’ claim, it is equally true of the grazing 
advisory boards set up for the rae land under the Taylor Grazing Act, the State 
and local committees created by law to run the farm conservation programs, 
or the Advisory Board on National Parks and Historical Sites. It is equally 
true of many other advisory and quasi-administrative boards, committees, and 
councils previously created by acts of Congress.” 


MULTIPLE USE 


The wilderness bill will not change the concept of multiple use from that now 
a part of the Forest Service forest management program. Today there is no 
timber cutting in the wilderness protected areas of the Forest Service and yet 
these zoned areas are not in conflict with the present multiple use concept. If 
each acre or square mile of the national forests were to be subjected to partial 
cutting and grazing, in the sense that some opponents define multiple use, there 
would be no wilderness. Such an interpretation would actually be giving less 
protection to wilderness than it now possesses. 


VALUE OF WILDERNESS 


Our position with respect to wilderness preservation is stressed as one of 
values. There are a great number of places where one may go for recreation 
and there are many types of recreation. Wilderness to the American people is 
something so closely tied up with their traditions, so tightly woven into their 
cultural backgrounds, their emotions and philosophies of life, that it cannot be 
ignored or neglected. 

Life is a balance of work and a choice of what we wish to do with our leisure. 
The strength of America does not lie solely in economies, science, and the cham- 
ber of commerce but also in its home life, literature, the arts, music, religion, 
and the rejuvenation that comes from wholesome recreation. Each is a neces- 
sary counterpart of the other. Not everyone goes to the opera or would enjoy it 
if he did but that does not mean that since the majority does not attend the 
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one that, therefore, there should be no opera. Should wilderness be abolished 
wise because only a minority of 525,000 people choose to visit it? Opponents 
have made a big issue of the fact that the wilderness areas in the national 
forests representing 8 percent of the Forest Service area is to be set aside for 
1 percent of the visitors. Wilderness will become more highly valued as access 
roads and clear patch cutting invade all the forests devoted to commercial use. 
Already trespass signs and locked gates guard most of our commercial for- 
ests in our region. 


IT’S GETTING CROWDED IN THE GREAT OUTDOORS 


Recreationists are swamping our present outdoor facilities, according to an 
article entitled, “It’s Getting Crowded in the Great Outdoors,” in the March 29, 
1957, issue of U.S. News. The article points out a visitor increase of 113 percent 
in the 6-year period ending 1956. In that year 55 million people visited our 
national parks, 50 million to the national forests, and 71 million visited our 
manmade lakes, a total of 176 million in all, plus 180 million who went to State 
parks. James B. Craig, editor of the American Forest magazine has this to say: 

“State-owned parks, forests, and wildlife areas have shown substantial in- 
creases in some States in recent years. Whether those increases have been 
sufficiently large to keep pace with an exploding population in terms of tomor- 
row’s needs is something else again. * * * To say that existing State installa- 
tions will be ‘hard pressed’ to meeting mounting recreational needs is to beg 
the question. Existing installations simply won’t meet these pressures unless 
something is done about it—and soon. * * * The cry of ‘No more land’ is 
something new to Americans only one generation removed from pioneering 
ancestors. But we are reaching the point if we haven’t reached it already, when 
all land use needs must be scrupulously planned and balanced in terms of the 
best interests of the American people as a whole. Healthy recreational outlets 
should have a high priority on any planning totem pole.” 

It is a policy of the Forest Service to give a higher priority for timber sales 
to local communities. In the case of wilderness where there is no sale of tan- 
gible wood products, the local communities are not as important as the country 
as a whole, and since these primitive areas are national forests for the use of 
all who wish to visit them, those communities elsewhere throughout the coun- 
try where the forests are gone, have a deep concern for the preservation of 
wilderness. 

FORESTRY 


Opponents of the wilderness bill seem concerned that the passage of the bill 
places our forest resources in a hazardous position. I don’t think this is the 
case and it has not been proven so. While the forest industries have made very 
substantial progress with respect to better resource utilization, they have a long 
way to go where present progress is compared to potential goals. It is now 
an accepted and well-known fact that forestry when intensively practiced, can 
produce twice and even three times the present production per acre and still 
operate within an allowed annual sustained yield cutting budget. Prof. Burt 
P. Kirkland, of the American Forestry Association, published his epic study in 
1946, called the “Forest Resources of the Douglas-Fir Region” for the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association and the Pacific Northwest Loggers Associa- 
tion. In this study he pointed out that intensive forest practices applied to the 
Douglas-fir region could double its 7 billion board foot annual sustained yield 
cutting budget. He said: 

“If all these means of utilizing actual growth and saving rot loss could be 
fully employed, the west coast forest wouid supply 13.1 billion feet of timber 
annually and keep on a sustained yield. In fact, Kirkland predicts a possible 
sustained yield of 20 billion feet if all our forest acres could be brought to 
full growing capacity.” 

Mr. H. D. Hagenstein, forest engineer of the Industrial Forestry Association 
of Portland, predicted through the column of the Seattle Times, January 5, 
1953, as follows: 

“Many foresters, and the writer is amongst them, believe that once all of our 
old growth forests haye been converted to growing forests there will be an 
annual growth far in excess of any past or foreseeable demands.” 

Some intensive forestry has started in the Northwest but generally it is 
not being practiced now because too much competing old growth saw timber 
remains. When the forest owners progress through the present period of over- 
abundance in the overmature age classes of timber, intensive forest manage- 
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ment will become a reality. When the demand for timber and wood fiber 
doubles, the Douglas-fir region should be capable of meeting the demand under 
intensive practices. 

There are alternatives to that of cutting preserved wilderness and one of the 
most important is the need for adequate access roads. It is a well-known fact 
that the lack of roads have prevented the full allowable cut on private and 
more particularly Federal forest lands. An adequate access road program is 
the first essential in any intensive forestry plan. 

Conservationists realize that the surest means of preserving some of our 
wilderness lies in better management of the commercial forest lands. A most 
encouraging aspect of today’s forestry is the fact that the forestry profession 
has matured in stature. It is no longer being looked on as a necessary evil. 
It is being listened to in the councils of management. Besides the lack of 
access roads there are other shortcomings which require remedial attention. 

1. There is too much cutover land that is not coming back fully stocked with 
second growth. Risk capital must be forthcoming to do this job properly. 

2. Approximately one-third of every log chemically treated to produce pulp 
is for the most part wasted in lignin. The U.S. pulpwood industry alone, last 
year processed more than 4 billion cubic feet of wood containing close to 20 
million tons of lignin. Today’s pulpmill lignin is little more than a nuisance. 
The great bulk of it is either burned or sluiced into streams, polluting the water 
and poisoning the fish. It is a chemical enigma and a major industrial waste. 
Progress is being made in this field. 

3. Old-fashioned cost systems are still classifying the forest management 
function as burden expense rather than a capital expenditure. To the investor, 
the simple error of accounting for wood production as a loss item leads to the 
most serious of misconceptions in forest finance. Good forest management 
must be planned on a long-term basis and the progress of the plan must not 
depend on cycles of profit and loss. Intensive forestry requires a confidence 
in the future of the industry. Risk capital investment is very important in 
forest management. Good cost accounting will aid management in discovering 
and correcting defects in methods, physical facilities, manpower, and organi- 
zation. 

I have every confidence that these problems will be met and eventially solved 
and that when that day arrives it will be found that they erred back in 1958 
when they advocated the exploitation of wilderness timber. 


THE FOURTH INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 


It is my own opinion, that we are not thinking in big enough recreational 
terms for the future. We seem to be measuring future needs in terms of the 
present. Whether we wish to recognize it or not there is an overwhelming agree- 
ment by authorities in many fields, that America is entering into the initial stage 
of the fourth industrial reveloution. These men indicate that a profound and 
fast-moving modification of man’s environment is already being manifested by the 
impact of automation, dynamic population increases, bold breakthroughs in many 
fields of science and an assurance of enormous amounts of nuclear energy. 
George Soule, an economist with the Bureau of Economic Research, in his book, 
“Time for Living” says, “automation, atomic power, and other developments are 
leading to a new form of civilization, one that will be as different from the form 
we now call modern as the Renaissance was different from the Middle Ages.” 

Mr. George L. Ridgeway, director of economic research for the International 
Business Machine Corp. predicted in the New York Times, March 27, 1955, that 
by 1970 there would be a 4-day workweek with a 20-percent increase in pay. 

Arnold M. Rose, professor of sociology at the University of Minnesota, says 
of automation and the future society: 

“Technologists and economists have predicted that we are on the verge of a 
Series of radical changes in industrial technology which will revolutionize pro- 
ductive processes. The consequences in terms of human relations and social 
institutions in such a revolution are certain to be enormous.” 

These are pretty strong words and I think that we must take heed and plan 
some of the humanities to catch up with the pace of science. These things have 
a direct impact on recreation and wilderness. Professor Rose foresees in the 
future certain dislocations and hardships during the transitional period but in 
the long run a raised standard of living and a great increase in population. 
Automation will become common in the factory and the office. The great rise in 
productivity may be expected to raise real income, raise the standard of living, 
reduce the hours of labor causing a great increase of leisure time activities. 


oe 
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Jobs will cease to dominate man’s life and political, family, religious, and cul- 
tural activity will become significant. But he emphasizes, “It is likely that the 
things that fill the leisure time of the average citizen will shape the future to a 
greater extent than any other set of factors.” 

In view of this type of thinking, I am sure that we should not be making any 
decisions now to reduce the areas of wilderness. The electronic computor, per- 
haps more than any other single invention of the past 20 years, promises to revo- 
lutionize science, business, and industry. The computor is a tool which has 
raised man’s horizon immeasurably for these devices can solve scientific prob- 
lems in the fields of nuclear energy, supersonic flight, and engineering that would 
otherwise take a team of mathematicians anywhere from 50 to 100 years to solve, 
The Ford Motor Co.’s Cleveland plant produces engine blocks. These rough 
casted cylinder engine blocks are fed onto a line and come out at the end of the 
line completed, every operation being done automatically without human inter- 
ference. The machinery was all directed by an electronic brain control, being 
26 linked machines performing 530 distinct precise operations before the block 
was completed in 14.6 minutes. At the Ford River Rouge plant where old- 
fashioned mass production is used, it took 9 hours to shape an engine block from 
its rough casting. 

An industrial revolution occurs when there is a suddenly great increase of 
industrial productivity by less man-hours of labor. The first two revolutions 
occurred in England. The third was started in the early part of the present 
century by Henry Ford and it was characterized by mass production whereby 
the workers became machine operators. The great increase of production was 
shared by the stock holders, labor, and the general public in the form of better 
products, more earnings, and shorter hours of work. The present technological 
revolution is characterized by the machine, once instructed, running itself, 
which is automation. 

If this isn’t enough proof of things to come let’s take a look at nuclear power. 
Power from nuclear fission hardly started but already driving submarines is 
now taking a back seat to the hug scale research programs into thermonuclear 
reactions for useful purposes, involving the fusion of nuclei of the heavy 
isotopes of hydrogen, which means that man may look to the oceans as a source 
of fuel. Such a technological breakthrough would guarantee mankind a prac- 
tically inexhaustible supply of energy forever. Expensive uranium now used ta 
fuel fission reactors, produces large amounts of deadly radioactive wastes, but 
the fusion of heavy hydrogen to temperatures of over 100 million degrees has no 
such problem of waste disposal. The Matterhorn project is now building a 
multimillion dollar complex of laboratories, shops, and power facilities which 
would be ready for a major assault on fusion control in 1960 or 1961. It seems 
not unreasonable to hope that a large scale fusion powerplant might be built 
and running by 1975 or thereabouts. 

The potentials of this fourth industrial revolution are beyond the imagination. 
But far more important is the question of how gracefully can man keep up with 
and adjust to sudden changes in his environment? The humanities must be of 
greater importance in view of the greater leisure and more real income of the 
future. The editor of the Saturday Review gives his opinion, which seems to 
be a troubled one: 

“Trouble only commences when science breaks through and delivers the goods. 
No additional wisdom is introduced into the world. The biggest problem of 
modern man—perhaps even bigger than war is what to do with himself if he 
ceases to become a creature of endless toil, poverty, and famine—liberated into 
nothingness.” 

I am sure that the value of wilderness will increase and become greatly 
appreciated as our new technological advances push and prod us on to an ever 
increasing tempo. I am sure that when that time comes the timber in our 
wilderness preservations will not be looked on as being “locked up.” Living 
space away. from the complexities of civilization’s worry and stress or just to 
know it is there if we choose to visit it will become a more comforting asset as 
time goes on. 
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EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF CHEMEKETANS, 
Salem, Oreg., November 5, 1958. 
JoHN OSSEWARD, 
Chairman, Wilderness Coordinating Committee, 
Deschutes County Courthouse, Bend, Oreg. 


GENTLEMEN: The Chemeketans, outdoor club of Salem, Oreg., believe that to 
preserve a part of this country in its natural state is of great and lasting value 
for recreational and scientific purposes, and for the health of the Nation. As 
population increases the need to get away from city turmoil will become greater 
and the places to go fewer unless something is done now to safeguard the 
natural areas which still are untouched. We urge that Congress recognize the 
importance of preserving extensive areas in different scientific life zones for 
the study of the flora and fauna and for their ecological significance. Also, 
we must not forget the very great esthetic value the out of doors has in its 
natural yet everchanging state. 

The Chemeketans would like to go on record heartily supporting the National 
Wilderness Preservation Act, S. 4028. 

BERNICE LEHRMAN, Corresponding Secretary. 


[The Redmond Spokesman, Nov. 6, 1958] 
VALUE OF THE WILDERNESS 


Of special interest to central Oregonians is the regional hearing on the wilder- 
ness bill, to be conducted Friday morning at the county courthouse in Bend, 
with Senator Richard L. Neuberger presiding. 

A land of mountains, lakes, forests, and rangeland, this part of Oregon has 
more than its share of the West’s fishermen, hunters, campers, hikers. In ad- 
dition, two of the leading industries are lumbering, dependent on the forests, 
and stock-raising, which requires grazing. 

Aim of the bill, of which Senator Neuberger is one of the sponsors, is “to 
establish a national wilderness preservation system for the permanent good 
of the whole people, and for other purposes.” 

The session at Bend is one of four field hearings to be conducted by the U.S. 
Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, the others being at San 
Francisco November 10, at Salt Lake City November 12, and at Albuquerque, 
N. Mex., November 14. 

To sum it up, the wilderness bill proposes several important things aimed 
to protect the public interest in preserving some wilderness areas for public use. 
It would establish wilderness preservation as a policy of Congress and would 
apply this policy to areas of land, such as parks, national forests, and refuges, 
where wilderness preservation fits in with other programs. 

It aims to make it impossible for a Bureau chief or Cabinet officer to abolish 
a wilderness area, reduce it in size, or add to it merely by affixing his signature 
to an Executive order. 

It would give the general public a voice in saying what should be done with 
wilderness areas through public hearings and through their elected Representa- 
tives in Congress. 

The bill would not, as some have claimed in error, close any area to hunting 
or fishing where these forms of recreation now are permitted. 

Altogether the primitive, wilderness, wild and roadless areas in the United 
States now total 14,395,971 acres. This is 8 percent of the 181 million acres 
in the national forests. Most of these are in high mountain country where 
logging, grazing and mining must be restricted to protect watersheds. 

The bill would give the Forest Service 10 years to study and reclassify the 
44 primitive areas. Additional national forest land could be included only 
after public notice, a public hearing, and submission to Congress. 

No wilderness area could be established on an Indian reservation without 
consent of the tribes living there, and nothing in the act is set up to modify 
or affect the Indians’ hunting and fishing rights. 
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There are many other provisions in the wilderness bill, but its prime aim 
is to set up wilderness preservation as public policy, and the idea is sound. 

There will be some material benefits, but not very much gain in a financial 
way in return for this preservation. The principal gains will be in health, 
in enjoyment of the outdoors, in appreciation of the beauty of the high country, 


Senator Nevsercer. I am going to try once more to ask if Miss 
Eunice Brandt accompanied by two school children, is here. Well, 
we regret her continued absence. 

Mr. Ross W. Ensley, National Forest Multiple Use Association, 


STATEMENT OF ROSS W. ENSLEY, NATIONAL FOREST MULTIPLE 
USE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Enstry. Honorable Senator and gentlemen: I am Ross W. 
Ensley, consulting forester from Seattle, Wash. I own and operate 
my own business at 3622 East 100th Street in Seattle. 

I wish to have my testimony considered that of a practicing forester 
and an outdoor recreationist. I am submitting my statement for 
the record, but because those voicing any opposition to this bill are 
not looked upon with favor by this committee, I wish to decline to 
read my paper at this time. 

Senator Neuspercrr. Excuse me, I was reading your statement. 
Did you desire just to have it appear in the record in full? 

Mr. Enstey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Neusercer. You don’t wish to add any oral testimony 
whatsoever ? 

Mr. Enstey. No, sir. 

Senator Nreusercer. But this statement that you have submitted, 
statement in opposition to Senate bill 4028, you just desire to appear 
in the record in full? 

Mr. Enstey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Neusercer. It will appear that way; and we appreciate 
your bringing it here and being such a conservationist with our time. 

Mr. Enstey. Thank you very much. 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Ross W. ENSLEY, CONSULTANT, FORESTS, IN Opposition To S. 4028 


I am Ross W. Ensley, consulting forester from Seattle, Wash. I own and 
operate my own business at 3622 East 100th Street in Seattle. I wish to have 
my testimony considered that of a practicing forester and an outdoor 
recreationist. 

Senate bill 4028, known as the National Wilderness Preservation Act, has been 
hailed as a great conservation movement by wilderness advocates. My inter- 
pretation of conservation would be the wise and planned use of our natural 
resources. 

Through my work I have come in contact with this strong movement, fostered 
largely by nature enthusiasts in the East, to set aside large areas in the national 
forests of the Western States as wilderness areas for the limited use of a few 
nature lovers and mountain climbers. These wilderness proposals will deprive 
the people of the West and their children of millions of acres of our potential 
outdoor recreation areas and many millions of dollars of Western resource 
wealth. This proposed legislation is reservation for the use of a small minority, 
not conservation for the good of all. 

My following remarks concern mainly the proposed Glacier Peak wilderness 
area in Washington State, which is just one of the many large areas included in 
the approximately 50 million acres proposed for reservation under S. 4028. It is 
just 1 of the 25 areas totaling over 3 million acres in the Cascade Mountains of 
Washington and Oregon included in S. 4028 for wilderness use only. About 
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40 million acres more of our Federal lands, largely in the Western States, will 
be reserved in this bill. Ninety-nine percent of the people of our country will be 
adversely affected by this legislation. No roads, no camps, no summer homes, 
no lodges, no logging, no mining, no dams or reservoirs, no vehicles of any kind 
are permitted once these areas are dedicated for wilderness use only. An air- 
plane could not even land in one of the numerous lakes. The Glacier Peak unit 
is an example of what will happen in many of these areas and the following 
figures and statistics are from information furnished by the U.S. Forest Service 
regional office, Portland, Oreg. 

The proposed Glacier Peak wilderness area is an area of 640 square miles, 
which is more than half the size of the State of Rhode Island, and it comprises 
847,525 acres located in the Mount Baker and Wenatchee National Forests along 
the summit of the Cascade Mountain Range. The area was established as a 
limited area about 1940 and now it is proposed that it be dedicated as a wilder- 
ness area. This dedication will set the boundaries and lock up this vast acreage 
for only limited use. Its complete utilization and development for multiple use 
will be prohibited for all time and the dedication of this wilderness area will 
have a profound effect upon the people of the Northwest. 

One of the most important factors to consider in the setting apart of this 
wilderness area is economic and the manner in which it will affect you and the 
communities of the State. 

Commercial timber stands occupy 17 percent of the proposed Glacier Peak 
wilderness and, since timber harvesting is not permitted for any reason within 
a wilderness area, these commercial stands will never contribute to the local 
and national economy. These stands represent a value to Federal and county 
governments and, by taking them out of multiple-use production, the economy 
of the local and dependent communities is affected. To an area such as the 
Northwest with 50 percent of the economy dependent upon timber and timber 
products and with a population increasing each year and expected to increase 
even more in future years, the multiple use of this timbered area is extremely 
important. 

This proposed area has stands of timber which will produce an allowable 
annual cut of over 16 million board feet forever. This volume of timber 
would provide many jobs each year for people of the surrounding communities 
which, in turn, could mean the success of many businesses and the welfare 
of many families. 

The total volumes of timber in this proposed wilderness area is over 34 billion 
board feet valued at $80 million. Theoretically, 25 percent of this value or 
approximately $20 million belongs to Whatcom, Skagit, Snohomish, Chelan, 
and Okanogan Counties for roads and school development. 

Annually, 65 percent of the gross national forest receipts goes to the Federal 
Treasury, 25 percent is paid to the counties in which the forest is located in 
lieu of taxes, and 10 percent is retained by the Forest Service for trail and 
road development. Based on an average 1955 bid price for timber sold on 
the Mount Baker forest, this 16 million board feet of timber would return a 
revenue of $416,000 annually: $104,000 to counties for schools and roads; 

2,000 to the Mount Baker and Wenatchee National Forests for development 
of roads and trails and $270,000 to the Federal Treasury. Under the Forest 
Service sustained yield program, this revenue would be realized year after year 
in perpetuity. 

The estimated value of timber products which could be manufactured an- 
nually from this area amounts to $1,500,000. Compare this with the figure of 
$9,750 which is the estimated amount Visitors to the Glacier Peak area spent in 
Washington State in 1955. 

Let’s take a look at how it will affect a recreationist, a motorist, picnicker, 
hunter, and fisherman. Because of the lack of roads, less than 2,300 people 
used this wilderness area in 1955. Only those who are physically or financially 
able can make use of this privilege. The increasing population and our desire 
for natural recreation in the outdoors will put a greater burden on the facilities 
of our developed recreation lands. The facts are: Only 1 person out of every 
200 forest recreationists uses wilderness areas. 

The Forest Service has for 50 years blended recreation, timber management, 
water resources, mining, grazing, hunting and fishing into a multiple-use pro- 
gram. The reservation of large acreages for the sole use of a specialized mi- 
nority is contrary to the successful administrattion of our Federal forests and 
destroys the concept upon which the Federal forests were created—-the greatest 
good for the greatest number. 
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Giant inaccessible blocks of timber become easily vulnerable to fire, insect, 
and disease. Without roads, there is no way to protect these regions and such 
catastrophes might well result in timberland devastation that could spread 
unchecked to adjacent timber stands. Epidemics like the silver fir beetle in- 
festation which covered 500,000 acres in the north Puget Sound region during 
the last decade and like the balsam wooly aphid infestation which presently 
covers another 600,000 acres in western Oregon and Washington could well 
mean the complete destruction of timber in the entire area because salvage 
logging is banned in wilderness areas. 

The various uses of the forest have become interdependent through the years 
and the development of one has developed the others. The reservation of such a 
large acreage for a singular use prevents all the other uses and is a waste of our 
natural resources. 

Wilderness values are not destroyed by road developments that make possible 
their use. For example, development of recreational areas such as Mount 
Baker has made it possible for everyone to enjoy the scenic wonders of the high 
elevation country without destroying its wilderness characteristics. The tre- 
mendous increase in visitors to this area refutes the claim that wilderness and 
roads are not compatible. Access roads built along the major drainages within 
the wilderness areas would foster multiple use and also increase the use of 
the wilderness area many times. 

Good timber management, based on a sustained-yield program, has contributed 
more than any other single use toward the multiple-use idea and the complete 
utilization of our forest resources. Timber access roads have been the key that 
opened these natural wonders for your enjoyment. The 45 million visitors to 
our national forests prove their scenic wonders have not been destroyed by these 
developments. Timber access roads have also helped to develop mining claims 
and mine-to-market roads have served timber management as well. Hunting 
has improved with good forest management and many lakes and streams have 
been made a fisherman’s paradise because they are now within reach. This has 
all been made possible by the practice of multiple use and good conservation; 
not reservation. 

The majority of the area involved in the proposed Glacier Peak Wilderness 
Area is above timberline, consisting of meadows, lakes, snowfields and glaciers 
suitable primarly for wilderness types of recreation. The Forest Service, under 
the multiple-use management program, would therefore manage the majority 
of these lands for wilderness types of recreational use regardless whether or not 
they were formally dedicated as such. Under such management, roads would be 
built along the major drainages providing for multiple-use management of these 
areas and, at the same time, these roads would provide better access to the more 
remote wilderness areas, thereby increasing their use. This should satisfy 
everybody. 

The relationship of wilderness areas to the multiple-use principle on the na- 
tional forests has been clearly stated by Dr. R. E. McArdle, Chief of the Forest 
Service, at the Wilderness Conference in San Francisco on March 16, 1957, and 
we quote, in part: 

“The guiding principles of national forest management are multiple use and 
sustained yield of products and services for the greatest good of the greatest 
number in the long run. This means that all resources, all uses, all users must 
be considered. Within that framework the Forest Service will protect, preserve, 
and maintain as wilderness those areas on the national forest which are pre- 
dominantly valuable for that purpose. * * * 

“T have said many times and I repeat: Use for wilderness purposes of large 
areas of national forest is an important use, a desirable use. But you all know 
that it is only one of many important and desirable uses of the national forests. 
The need for full use of the resources of the national forests will become even 
greater as our population grows. There is not enough national forest to satisfy 
all the needs of our growing population. Large as the national forests are, 181 
million acres is not enough to provide each and every group of users with exclu- 
sive use of all the areas each group wants and with the particular areas they 
want. * * * 

“For every person who has the strength, the time, and the money to enjoy 
national forest wilderness areas, there are 100 who don’t enjoy them because 
they can’t get into them. I am not taking sides in what could someday develop 
into a real controversy among recreationists. I am simply pointing to a hard 
fact that can’t be ignored: 99 percent of the people who hunt, fish, camp, picnic, 
or just ride around enjoying the scenery on the national forests don’t use our 
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wilderness areas. There is a steadily growing demand—unorganized as yet, 
although your proposed scenic resources review may do so—to make more recrea- 
tional areas accessible to motor transportation. Sportsmen know that some of 
the best hunting and fishing are in wilderness areas, but many of them don’t 
have the time or money to get there. They may want better access to these 
areas. * * *” 

So far, the Forest Service has heard principally from the wilderness advocates. 
For the past 20 years they have been bombarding the Forest Service with their 
views and the results are that large areas of valuable natural resources have 
already been withdrawn from multiple-use development and will never be allowed 
to contribute to our economy. It is time to put a stop to this waste of our 
natural resources and the limited use of our public lands. The recreation poten- 
tial of this area and many of the others proposed in 8. 4028 is practically unlim- 
ited if the lower areas in the valleys remain outside the wilderness area so that 
roads can be built to make the area accessible to all types of recreational use by 
all classes of people. 

Wise development of all our public lands under the multiple-use program will 
provide for sustained-yield management, tree farming, picnic areas, lodges, 
improved campgrounds and the construction of access roads which will bring 
increased opportunities for boating, hunting, fishing, skiing, hiking and enjoy- 
ment of the beautiful scenery. Most of us enjoy some or all of these recreational 
advantages we have near at hand in this great West and we should not let huge 
segments of these lands be taken away from ready access which would prevent 
most of us and our families from enjoying all of our great outdoors. 

Senator Nreupercer. I want to make sure that we have not over- 
looked anybody. I think Mr. J. C. Gregory, I did call his name. I 
believe Mr. Gregory—— 

Mrs. Yvonne Prater. I have permission to testify at the hearing 
and I haven’t been called on yet. 

Senator NeuserGer. I thought you had testified. 

Mrs. Prater. No. I just presented a statement for the North Cas- 
cades Conservation Council for Patrick Goldsworthy and I stated 
that when I began my testimony. 

Senator Neusercer. Well, I don’t know; we are talking about mul- 
tiple use, I don’t know whether we should have multiple appearances 
until everybody who has desired to testify has testified. I think that 
in all fairness, because there are a great many organizations on both 
sides interested in this, and I do think in all fairness, after you have 
testified once, whether it is in behalf of yourself or somebody else, 
that we should hear from everybody who just wishes to testify once, 
and we do have some names. I hope you will bear with us on that. 

We have Mr. Howard P. Baker of the Bar M Ranch of Gibbon, 


Oreg. 


STATEMENT OF HOWARD BAKER, REPRESENTING THE DUDE 
RANCHERS ASSOCIATION, BILLINGS, MONT. 


Mr. Baxer. Senator Neuberger and committee, my name is Howard 
Baker of the Bar M Ranch, Gibbon, Oreg. I was asked to represent 
the Dude Ranchers Association, with headquarters in Billings, Mont., 
to support this bill. 

Now, the Dude Ranchers is a unique organization. They are made 
up of individuals who take a dim view of some Government laws and 
regulations. However, they are in a position to see when we do need 
further regulations, and what I mean by that is, as we take our guests 
into the mountains, we get firsthand view of what we think is the 
misuse of our natural resources. 
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Now, I'd like to give you a few examples of that, because otherwise 
if you’re just dealing in generalities we don’t seem to get any place. 
I used to run cattle in the mountains, so I understand something of 
the cattlemen’s attitude. In fact, the Dude Ranchers Association has 
many members, several members, who now run cattle in the mountains, 

But the way our present multiple use is taken care of, which I think 
they are doing as good as they know how, we are still abusing our 
privileges. 

Now, I can show you in our area where the cattle have carried weed 
seed into the mountains to the extent that it will cost us millions of 
dollars to eradicate these weeds. And since the cattlemen are taking 
care of their cattle mostly from jeeps and pickups and trucks, they 
are not keeping their cattle in the areas where they should be. Cattle 
like to take—they are like humans, they follow the lines of least re- 
sistance, so the valleys are being eaten out to where it is not desirable 
for us to take our guests. 

Now, in regard to this fire protection, I’m going to give my personal 
opinion on that. We have an air force that is capable of doing most 
anything that they are required to do, and I think that with the proper 
piloting supervision of our fires which may come about, that we could 
send enough water over those areas to curb any fire before it has a 
chance to cover any great acreage. I think that would be preferable 
to having to build a lot of roads. 

I just mention that because there seemed to be considerable dis- 
cussion about. 

Now, I also want to comment about the present multiple use in 
regard to timber. When our guests see the way that is going on in the 
present method of logging, they take a dim view of that, too, and they 
are taxpayers and citizens of our country, so they would like to see 
something done about that. In fact, I am such a conservationist that 
I would be in favor of reallocating some of our billions of dollars so 
that we can subsidize the logging industry to such an extent that 
they could use all the timber that they knock down and cut down, be- 
cause you can see on the walls of this building that we do have sub- 
stitutes, or use for wood other than just cutting, sawing it. 

I believe, since I don’t have a prepared statement, I think that is 
about all that I could give at this time. I wasn’t given sufficient time 
to prepare a statement on this. 

Senator Neuspercer. Thank you very much, Mr. Baker, and we 
appreciate your coming here today very much. 

a Mr. Franklin W. Sturges, of Southern Oregon College at Ashland, 
reg. 


STATEMENT OF FRANKLIN W. STURGES, ASHLAND, OREG. 


Mr. SrureEs. Senator and committee: I have a ee statement 


here that I will not take the time at this time to read 
for the record. 

Senator Nevpercer. Will you give your full name and address, 
please ? 

Mr. Srurces. Franklin W. Sturges, Southern Oregon College, 
Ashland. 

Senator Nreupercer. Are you a student or faculty member? 


ut just present 
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Mr. Srurces. I am a member of the biology faculty there at the 
institution. In that capacity as a faculty member, I frequently have 

portunity to try and advise the young people of our State, and find a 
disconcerting amount of maladjustment or uneasiness on their part. 
They seem to have trouble adjusting to the materialistic emphasis of 
our present society. ‘They find nothing to grasp other than a living 
that has more and more gadgets, no real significance to working for 
something better. 

Unfortunately, this is well shown by their elders and they see noth- 
ing to work for. 

Iso, they show a distressing lack of physical condition. As my 
statement here says, in wilderness areas I have met people that were 
getting very definite physical and spiritual stimulation from their 
surroundings. I think that there would be a much greater use of this 
type of area if there were greater knowledge on the part of our people 
that such areas actually do exist. 

I particularly find in my students that very few of them know that 
we have any places in our country that are not already under multiple 
use management, including cutting. 

Another comment concerning my training as a biologist, I have seen 
much of our Western States with many people that are involved in the 
management of these areas in the terms of the Government organiza- 
tions, and I have heard personal admissions on their part that I cer- 
tainly wouldn’t make in public, that much of their management is 
based not on sound, scientific evidence, but what somebody thinks 
might be a good idea to do. 

{ think that these wilderness areas provide a very good laboratory 
for us to study. These areas that are in use and how they are respond- 
ing, we would not be able to tell what the natural response would be 
if we had nothing to go back to. And likewise, as a private citizen, I 
certainly hope that there will be adequate areas for me to take my 
family into as soon as it is old enough to travel with me. 

Thank you. 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you very much, Professor Sturges. We 
appreciate your coming here today. 

The statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF FRANKLIN W. Srurces, INSTRUCTOR OF BioLocy, SOUTHERN OREGON 
CoLLeEGE, ASHLAND, OREG. 


Though I have lived a relatively short number of years I have seen the power- 
erful attraction for a wilderness experience acting on many people. These in- 
clude people from many walks of life. My, father, a public school administrator, 
found great pleasure in several of the primitive areas of the Sierra Nevada even 
before some of them received administrative recognition. A cousin in Los 
Angeles, while passing through the difficult transition of adolescence to adult- 
hood, found solace and a place to discover himself among the high peaks of much 
of the same Sierra Nevada. He now leads a productive life as a technician 
in an electronics manufacturing firm. His mother finds retreat in the desert 
and canyon country of Arizona and Utah. 

In the high country of Grand Teton Park I met a couple, accompanied by 
several horses and much gear, who were coming out from Alaska Basin and were 
rhapsodozing about the beauty and magnificence they had enjoyed. 

During three summers, while gathering biological data for a doctoral disserta- 
tion, my wife and I received much joy and inspiration in the Eagle Cap wilder- 
ness of northeastern Oregon. We chatted with other people from many cir- 
cumstances who were visiting the area. 
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There was a chemist who came almost 200 miles on several weekends of each 
summer, leaving after work on Friday just to get into the back country for a few 
hours before returning to work Monday. A family of four from Portland includ- 
ing two children, 7 and 10, all carrying packs, were having a truly memorable 
vacation. They said they couldn’t afford any other kind of vacation. Another 
family came trom Portland, but only the father penetrated the high country. He 
eagerly awaits the time his three children, now under 6, can join him. He works 
at the sheet-metal trade. A mechanic from Wallowa and his family catch fish in 
the high lakes and then smoke them on the spot for enjoyment during the year, 
His wife is especially interested in alpine flowers. On several occasions we vis- 
ited with ranchers from the surrounding areas who had come for a brief period 
of relaxation and recreation. There are others I shall not mention. 

To the best of my knowledge these people were unaware of the administrative 
rulings which had maintained the areas in the conditions which they so much 
benefited from. I do not believe they would even know if their favored areas 
were in danger of disturbance or what to do to safeguard their interests if 
they might learn of such possible danger. 

For this diverse, widespread group I feel congressional recognition of this 
system of presently existing areas is vital. 

The danger to the pitifully few areas of true wilderness quality that are now 
left is fairly apparent. Due to the forethought of previous individuals adminis- 
trative regulations were established and valuable areas set aside to maintain their 
primitive quality. However, the men that now administer these areas are under 
constant pressure from groups who stand to gain economical advantage, 
prestige, or in other ways by operations or developments which would destroy 
this wilderness quality. Under this unbalanced pressure (as pointed out above, 
the other viewpoint is too diffuse to counteract this pressure) a small minority 
of these administrators of our lands may miss the true significance of the phi- 
losophy of ‘“‘the greatest good for the greatest number * * *” under which the 
lands are managed and recommend changes of classification. This recently 
happened in the case of the Three Sisters Wilderness Area. What could have 
been retained as a last remnant of our once vast, magnificent Douglas fir forests 
for use as a national biological laboratory and museum has been removed from 
protection and will probably soon have its wilderness character destroyed. If 
the National Congress had previously expressed itself as favoring the philosophy 
as presented in the wilderness bill I doubt this would have happened so easily. 

For these and other reasons I strongly urge passage of Senate bill 4028. 


Senator Neusercer. Mr. Milton M. Bristol, of Eugene, Oreg. 
STATEMENT OF MILTON M. BRISTOL, EUGENE, OREG. 


Mr. Bristot. Senator Neuberger and staff members, I am sorry I 
don’t have copies of my talk to go around, but as a private citizen 
I’m not quite Pear with all the rules and regulations. 

Senator Nevpercer. You will identify yourself, though, and give 
your address, won’t you ? 

Mr. Brisrox. You bet I will. Iam Milton M. Bristol. I live at 990 
Alder Street, Eugene. I am not erpemrinie today as a representative 


of any commercial interest, nor do I represent any of the numerous. 
trail, mountain climbing, hiking, or preservation groups. I am a 
geologist and as one I am interested in the provisions of S. 4028. 

My interest and consequent objections, I believe, have a firm founda- 
tion. There are many objectionable Seattiten j in S. 4028. However, I 
will only dwell upon two or three of these. 

The first one is this: The Secretary of Agriculture and the Secre- 
tary of the Interior are directed ender the provisions of this bill to 
decide which of the units under their control are to become wilderness 
areas. Further, in certain instances, they are given a time limit to 
do this. Now, due to the good judgment of these individuals, I 
imagine the first areas will be true wilderness areas. This is assum- 
ing ‘the bill is passed. These areas not fit for multiple use or com- 
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mercial production; but I wonder about those areas where it is difli- 
cult to classify them. 

For example, an area that is marginal with respect to logging. It 
may have untold subsurface mineral wealth. Because the decision is 
a difficult one for the Secretary to make, this unit may very well be 
one of those that is automatically put into the wilderness area, be- 
cause they don’t make a decision on it. After that happens, develop- 
ment is difficult if not impossible and many potential jobs are lost. 

This, of course, does not consider the valuable mineral that may be 
lost to our economy or to the national defense. Perhaps this is a poor 
example, but it does point out a rather indefensible position. 

The second objection to 8. 4028 is that the size of the wilderness 
units is not mentioned. I am not opposed to the principles of wilder- 
ness areas, but I am opposed to any bill which gives almost blanket 
authority to the Secretaries of Agriculture and Interior to designate 
any area and any size area under their control as a wilderness area. 
I believe Congress should make these decisions on a per unit basis. 
In that event the boundaries of proposed units would become known 
and the decision to place the area in a wilderness classification would 
be, or could be, made on-the basis of the merits of this individual 
area. 

I further believe that the rights of people, all of the people, would 
best be protected by this method. Commercial interests are concerned 
for fear commercially productive land will be classified as wilderness. 
The conservation groups are concerned lest lands that are truly con- 
sidered for wilderness areas will be acquired and despoiled by in- 
dustry. Both of these groups will more nearly approach a meeting 
ground, a common meeting ground, if wilderness areas are classified 
by Congress, each unit to be considered on its own merits. 

At this point I am forced to say that I feel that S. 4028 fails in 
these respects. 

In closing, Senator Neuberger, I should like to say that I helped 
you attain your present position, but as one of your constituents I 
feel it my duty to keep you on the right track. 

Senator Nrupercer. Thank you very much, Mr, Bristol. I just 
want to ask you one question, if I may, and it has nothing to do with 

our vote on the senatorial election. Do you think that you have 

n received courteously and in a friendly fashion by the committee 
here today ? 

Mr. Bristou. Yes, I do. 

Senator Nreupercer. Thank you very much. The reason I have 
asked you that question is an earlier witness said that he had been 
treated hostilely by the committee, and because he was opposed to the 
bill, and we have tried to treat everybody fairly with respect to time 
and reception and their opportunity to present statements for the 
record in full, and so on, so I just wanted to ask you that question. 

Mr. Bristot. Yes. I don’t believe he said that the committee 
treated him in a hostile manner; I believe he said that he would not 
read his statement today because he felt that the committee was op- 
posed to his views. 

Senator Nevpercer. I just want to say that I regret that anybody 
feels that he should not present his statement in full, because we have 
given everybody on either side an equal length of time, and anybody, 
no matter what the length of their statement or the contents of their 
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statement, has had the same opportunity to present them for the rec- 
ord; and I think the record will show that fact. 

Mr. Bristrou. Yes, sir. 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you very much. I am going to take 
a short break now. I told Mr. Moody, our reporter, that I would 
take a recess at 5 o’clock, and he has been taking down testimony for 
a long time. I am going to take a recess, and let Mr. Stong conclude 
with any witnesses who are here in the hall this evening, who have 
not had an opportunity to present their statements. 

So we will take a 5-minute break to rest our hard-working re- 

orter, and anybody who has not yet presented his statment, who is 
in the hall and desires to present a statement, this evening, if you will 
just report it to Mr. Stong, the chief clerk of the committee, you will 
have an oe to present your statement to him and it will 
appear in full in the hearing record, before we conclude late this 
evening. 

We will take a 5-minute break. 

(Short recess. ) 

(Mr. Stong assumed the Chair.) 

Mr. Stone. There are remaining only three names on the witness 
list. If there are others who have asked to be heard and are not 
listed, we will give you an opportunity to be heard after these three. 

The next witness is Mr. Charles Herbert, of the Alaska Miners As- 
sociation. Mr. Herbert. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES F. HERBERT, REPRESENTING THE 
ALASKA MINERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Hereert. My name is Charles F. Herbert; I am a mining 
engineer and prospector from Livengood, Alaska. My address is 
Box 1108, Fairbanks, Alaska. My work has covered most of Alaska 
and parts of Washington and Oregon. However, the remarks that 
I wish to make here today are pretty well based upon the way I feel 
about Alaska and how this bill would affect Alaska. 

I am a former president of the Alaska Miners Association and have 
been asked by that organization to testify on S. 4028. 

We are deeply opposed to the passage of the proposed National 
Wilderness Preservation Act; in fact, we are dismayed at the calmness 
with which supporters of such legislation seek to end for all time the 
dominating force in the development of the American sense of na- 
tionality, the American instinct for democracy and, above all, the 
American individualism that has for so long been triumphant over 
statism of all kinds. 

That dominating force has been the availability of free land. From 
the days of Andrew Jackson, when the newly found political voice 
of the frontier forced an extension of suffrage that is the very essence 
of our political life, to the dawn of the State of Alaska, the last and 
greatest of our frontier States, the exercise of the right of men and 
women to trade aching muscles and sore privations for the land has 
been the greatest single factor in the development of the unique Ameri- 
can character. Through their struggles the settlers built the civiliza- 
tion that brought to ail of the American people those human rights 
that rulers had never before bequeathed. 

From the beginning of history through the days of Ghengis Khan 
to Hitler and Stalin human rights have been slashed by the great 
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state planners. Does not this proposed legislation, with its planned 
administration of vast and as yet undetermined areas of our native 
land, seek to hold these lands for the benefit of a very few and to 
deny our common human rights in them ? 

While some abridgement of individual rights is necessary in any 
ordered society, the long history of the continued struggle by the 
American people against both political and economic tyranny demands 
that any suggested denial of existing human rights be ever so closely 
examined. 

The question is: Would S. 4028, in denying the patrimony of still 
unborn settlers, serve a useful purpose by permitting governmental 
eticials to perform a worthwhile public service now denied to them 
by law? 

Mr his question has often been propounded but we still fail to hear 
any definitive answer. I don’t think I heard an answer today. A pos- 
sible approach was made by a high official of the Department of the 
Interior who, in discussing a proposed wildlife refuge of some 9 mil- 
lion acres in Alaska, said that “they perhaps could build dikes and 
do some draining as has been the case in the States.” 

While dikes and drains might have surprising value in a wildlife 
refuge and possibly there is some recondite law against such activity, 
a new law that would specifically authorize governmental competition 
with the beaver seems to be a poor substitute for the loss of a citizen’s 
right to free land and for the relegation of the American heritage 
to TV westerns. 

The miner and prospector is a particular type of settler on the public 
lands. No place is too remote and no terrain is too difficult to thwart 
his dogged search for the merest hints of earth’s great treasures. He 
sought and found the gold and silver that built our dollar; the iron, 
copper, lead, zinc and other metals that built our industry; the coal 
and oil that have fed our power-hungry economy. More recently, in 
meeting a national emergency, he found the uranium that erased a 
dangerous shortage. 

But now legislation threatens to do what wild rivers and towering 
mountains could never do—contain the miner and prospector and his 
close relative, the enthusiastic rock hound. This proposed legislation, 
even in the face of recent history, attempts to deny the importance of 
earth treasure to all of us, and it seeks to dismiss the treasure hunters 
. anachronistic relics of a best-to-be-forgotten period in American 

istory. 

It 5 true that S. 4028 would authorize the President to open certain 
areas to prospecting, but to us it seems that that provision amounts to 
little more than making the President of the United States a sort of 
super Sheriff of Nottingham. 

Ve earnestly hope that S. 4028, or any similarly designed measure 
never becomes the ie of our land. Such a law would close the book 
of “The Great American Story” and would open a new volume that 
had best be titled “Bureaucratic Feudalism in the United States.” 
Thank you. 

Mr. Srona. Will you state your mailing address for the record? 

Mr. Herperr. Box 1108, Fairbanks, Alaska. 

Mr. Strona. Thank you, Mr. Herbert. The next witness is Jack 
Stevens, the Wenatchee Alpine Roamers, of Manson, Wash. 


86332—59—pt. 2——-15 
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STATEMENT OF JACK STEVENS, PRESIDENT, RECLAMATION, UN- 
LIMITED, AND MEMBER, WENATCHEE ALPINE ROAMERS 


Mr. Stevens. I don’t havea typewritten statement. 

My name is Jack Stevens. I am president of Reclamation, Unlim- 
ited, Manson, Wash., which is on Lake Chelan; member of the Alpine 
Roamers, Inc., of Wenatchee, whom I represent here today. 

Mr. Chairman and committee, when I was still in school my belief 
was our forest will last forever. Several years ago my thinking was 
awakened and I discovered this wasn’t true. Man is now crowding 
into our last bit of wilderness. Every remaining big tree is becoming 
a sawmill operator’s dream. Trees unreachable 10 years ago are 
falling to the tune of the fast-moving chain saw through modern 
logging operations. 

The time has come for us to reevaluate realistically what we have 
left, for when the trees are gone we shall not replace them overnight. 
We want our children and grandchildren to have the opportunity to 
see for themselves what a wilderness forest looks like. We want a 
wilderness forest there physically so we can enjoy it ourselves when- 
ever possible. 

Our country was born in wilderness, grew up in wilderness, and be- 
cause of wilderness experience it became strong. 

I have challenged by own thinking to test whether it was selfish 
or not. I have read books, magazines, and pamphlets and written let- 
ters and talked to people finding out what they thought about wilder- 
ness areas. My probing found these questions: Where do we draw the 
line between public duty to provide timber for the timber industries 
and the moral right to keep some land for ourselves and the coming 


generations to use unspoiled? Are we leaving them, our children, 
some responsibility toward making decisions about our natural re- 
sources ? 

Although we can only guess how much oil and iron there is left in 
the ground, we can see what forests yet remain. 

As an applegrower on Lake Chelan, when our apple trees die we 
must replant them immediately in order to eo a sustained yield 


of apples. If we, as a nation, are going to keep a sustained yield of 
timber resources, then we better start replanting faster, and now. 

What did we discover when I talked to over 2,000 people this last 
year concerning the proposed Glacier Peak Wilderness Area? We 
find the vast majority want the area preserved, and after signing 
petitions and taking group actions against this Glacier Peak Wilder- 
ness Area, decisions their groups made without intelligently hearing 
both sides of the question, many are sorry now. It is this last action 
that makes us challenge the validity of petitions and hurried group 
action. 

We talk of putting wilderness areas in other locations. This is 
pero impossible. We can’t move mountains in the Glacier Basin, 

ut we can grow timber in other areas. 

Speaking of timber and its going to waste in the woods when they 
become old and die, how about the one in three logs that go into the 
burning pile as waste in a few of our local mill operations? 

As citizens we are told we must open up these areas and utilize 
their overripe timber. The timber is what maintains our local Chelan 
and Manson economy. The truth is, the applegrowers sustain the mill, 
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for we use their box stock to pack our apples in. That is, until this 
ear; we are switching over to cardboard boxes. This will hurt ser- 
iously the local sawmill market. 

What about the roads? Our Lake Chelan area, they are closed to us 
during logging operations until the summer months when an area is 
finished. Who maintains the roads? The State doesn’t want them; 
the county can’t take care of them; the Forest Service doesn’t have 
enough money. 

Finally, I can see no way in which I can profit personally if log- 
ging were to be permitted at the head of Lake Chelan. I am not a 
member of the share-the-profit group. True, a few tax dollars for a 
few years, then what? To us part of the answer would be to support 
and encourage tourist promotion with an active advertising program. 
Let the people know and invite them to see what we have. Encourage 
building of resorts and establish camping facilities, When the people 
come they will use the wilderness and when they leave it will still be 
there. It will last for generations. The tax dollars from tourist 
spending, third largest business in Washington State, will rapidly 
increase and spurt past the tax income from logging in given areas. 

We, as American citizens, believe our generations to come are en- 
titled to wilderness forest areas and these areas should be given the 
best possible protection from the “money craze.” The wilderness bill 
is a definite step in the right direction. We support it. 

Mr. Stone. Thank you, Mr. Stevens. Is there anyone present who 
desires to appear who has not appeared ? 

When Mrs. Prater appeared this morning, Senator Neuberger had 
not yet announced the rule against dual appearances. If everyone has 
had an appearance, we will hear from Mrs. Prater now on her own 


behalf. 
STATEMENT OF YVONNE PRATER 


Mrs. Prater. My name is Yvonne Prater; my home is near Ellens- 
burg, Wash., where my husband and I are engaged in farming. I 
should like to tell you why I have come here to speak in favor of the 
wilderness bill in its revised form. 

I was raised at Bellingham, Wash. My father was a lifelong log- 
ger. My brother is a logger at the present time for the Weyerhaeuser 
timber interests near Enumclaw; and my father was injured several 
times in logging accidents, and we were also farmers in dairy opera- 
tion in Whatcom County. I feel very tied to the land. I don’t think 
that my feelings about wilderness are purely on the emotional level, be- 
cause our economy depends at the present time on the water flowing 
from the mountain areas. We have an irrigated farm. 

With our great technological abilities that are constantly being im- 
proved upon, it is time we took a look at what resources we have left 
to work with. It is time we realized that wilderness is a very fragile 
thing to work with and that it is not wilderness when man has moved 
in to alter or manage it. Man is incapable of keeping Nature’s bal- 
ances the way they were originally intended. He han found that he 
can make deserts bloom but at the same time he can make very fertile 
land totally unfit for anything to live on it, including man. Every 
time he tampers with managing wildlife there may be satisfaction 
gained for a temporary while, but in the end result, he has provided 
a situation that only Nature can heal and that takes time. Man has 
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coddled the philosophy that he can control everything, instantly, and 
he will not suffer the consequences should his action be a mistake. 

However, as each day passes, we see the wilderness country shrink- 
ing while man’s problems of soil erosion, floods, sterility of soils crop 
pestilences, water pollution, mushrooming population problems in- 
crease. For every problem he eradicates, several more pop up. It 
isn’t that man shouldn’t try to control the things that harmfully 
affect his environment. He should, to a certain extent. But when we 
reach the point at which we stand today, then it is time to tread care- 
nay in further altering what natural environments we have left. 

The scientists are not only ahead of politics these days. They are 
ahead of science. They are now predicting probable control of the 
world’s climate. To me, this sounds like a very dangerous idea. This 
could totally destroy wilderness and all it contains. 

Climatology experiments over a wide area could do at least as bad 
a damage as that caused by a strong dose of radioactivity. Man prob- 
ably thinks he would be doing the world’s population a lot of good by 
improving growing conditions for the food that man must grow, but 
at what expense? It isn’t worth it. We’ll take a short growing sea- 
son in the Kittitas Valley any time to a longer one that would chan 
the wildlife pattern in the area. I cite the above example as one of the 
many future problems we are going to be faced with in a few years. 

I see no argument against the wilderness bill. If anything, it is 
tardy in coming. The people here opposing the wilderness bill are 
either very misinformed as to its intentions or they are taking a very 
short-range view of the problem. There is no choice to make. It has 
already been made for us. Protection must be provided at once or 
wilderness will not be available for protection. 

We people in this room are only going to live a short time in com- 
parison with the time involved of passing generations, yet there are 
some that are willing to sell wilderness down the drain in the form of 
commodity products that have no lasting value. The actions taken 
now will affect the future of this country for all time. 

Who will win the fight? ‘Will it be the wilderness advocates? Will 
the wilderness bill become law? If not, if the would-be exploiters win 
out and our wilderness is mangled and strangled by crisscrossing 
roads, mining, lumber, and power interests, then how much longer can 
the backers of wilderness fight the hard fight? Who will be the ones 
to point with pride at what we pass on to the next generations? 

It is far better to pass on a flaming torch to the ones who follow 
instead of one that has been extinguished. Wilderness areas, to me, 
represent life preserves. Man is free to come to them and to be awed, 
to be entertained in a marvelous fashion, and to gather helpful infor- 
mation on the wildlife and different types of environment that nature 
provides. The study of cause and effect will give clues to even greater 
scientific discoveries and pointers to help man control his environment 
“just like Nature, only more so.” Most important of all, man will 
have a chance to step out of his harassed everyday world and commune 
with the God who made him what he is. Seeing God’s handiwork isa 
healthy tonic even to the men of today whose lives must necessarily 
circulate in the world of concrete and asphalt. 

It is apparent that the American way of life is finding itself caught 
up in a whirlwind of ever-increasing speed as science unlocks new 
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wonders every day that either give us more leisure time, lengthening 
our lifespan, or frighten us to death. 

We are now standing on the threshold of tomorrow. The much- 
looked-for wonders of yesteryear are here. Yet many humans hunger 
for the peace of mind and simple pleasures of days gone by. Whata 
complex world we live in. Man’s modern desires are being met much 
more adequately than ever before, yet our mental institutions’ enroll- 
ments attest to the fact that man has reached a stumbling block in his 

rogress. A treadmill action, as it were, seems to be taking place. 
ith all our material gains and gadgetry we are beginning to find there 
is i something missing from our lives. 

That will it be like by, say, the year 2500? Let’s use our imagina- 
tions and listen in on two possible conversations that might take place 
in that year. 

I would like at the present time to explain the next part of my testi- 
mony. I did a little bit of writing here on my own. It’s sort of a 
fiction situation, but I feel that a lot of times we don’t recognize what 
is a true situation until we look back on it, so I have projected the rest 
of this article into the year 2500, and I hope you will bear with me. 

This is conversation number one that is taking place. ‘This is a one- 
sided conversation. The person is saying: “What is it? What have 
we missed in the great race to obtain the ‘greatest good?’” Perhaps 
we could look into a natural living wilderness somewhere and find the 
answer. What, there is none left? You mean our ancestors left us 
nothing of value in the heritage they passed on tous? What kind of 
people were they? Not progressive, surely. You mean to say they 
were indifferent when it was so obvious that wilderness was disappear- 
ing? Yet how? Were they not aware that there would still be 
humans on earth after their passing ? 

“How empty and meaningless the world is. There is nothing to 
look at but manhandled landscape. Nothing tangible with which to 
compare our lives to. Nothing but man and an empty world. Greed- 
iness is hardly the word for our ancestors’ attitude. God gave the 
earth to man for his rightful needs but not his unwanton destruction. 
The unfortunate wildlife that succumbed to his ‘conservation’ treat- 
ments, if only they could have had a fair chance to defend themselves. 

“You say there were concerned individuals? Why didn’t they do 
something about the situation? Well, if they tried to, why weren’t 
their predictions and warnings heeded? The time element ? 

“Oh, I see. The people didn’t rouse themselves to what was ha 
pening in time, eh? The well-organized exploiters were after their 
own immediate gains and the end was reached before anyone could 
prevent it. What a disaster. And to think, they laid the burden on 
us. How very cruel. What are we to do? What can we tell our 
children when it is their turn to take over ?” 

Now, I would like to tell you the second conversation. This is a 
man that is speaking to a friend. 

“Oh, how privileged we are. Our permit arrived today. We can 
visit the wilderness in the North Cascades. Yes, the whole family is 
going and we get to stay one whole week. Can you imagine the 

overnment allowing that? Well, it seems the damage resulting 
from human overuse healed naturally, in the last 100 years and they 
are increasing the time allowance for visitation. 
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“How are we to travel? Well, once we arrive, we go directly to the 
conditioning station where they administer shots of ‘energy supple- 
ment’ and we stay there 2 days for the stuff to take effect. Then, they 
have things they call ‘packs’ which they’ll put our needs in for a week 
and we'll be off. 

“Fly? Oh,no. That’s really the interesting part of it. We get to 
walk. Can you imagine? We get to move around on our feet. Oh 
yes, we may suffer from fatigue at the end of a day’s exertion, but the 
energy supplement will protect us from the dangers of heart attack. 
There are also pills to alleviate fatigue that we could pick up but 
I think I’d prefer to feel ‘natural’ for awhile. You know, sometimes 
I think we rely too much on pills. 

“T think we owe a lot to our forefathers. They were real pioneers, 
They looked forward to the day when these wilderness spots would be 
held in higher regard than most any other earthly possession man 
could have. 

“Tt was harder for them to pioneer against the tremendous odds of 
commercial exploitation of wilderness than it was for their fore- 
fathers to battle the wilderness. It’s beyond my power to ever 
imagine this planet presenting problems of nature getting out of hand 
from cataclysmic forces; seems to me there’s more of a danger of man’s 
getting out of hand and pirating away that last remaining segment of 
wilderness. 

“Thank goodness for that legislation that was passed way back in— 
say, when was it? Oh, yes, 1959. They called it the wilderness 
bill. It spelled out preservation of wilderness for the first time in 
relation to what had been done previously. All our other preserva- 
tion laws have stemmed from that.” 

I would like to put in a footnote here. The following statement 
isn’t meant as a reference to our foresters. They are out managing 
the forests on Mars. 

“T can’t hardly imagine them ever wasting those beautiful native 
trees that I’ve seen pictures of for building materials. If those boys 
could see us today, they would have started substituting sooner. 

“Well, got to sign off for now. You think I look happy now? 
Wait till you see me next week. I'll have a natural suntan and they 
say wilderness has great therapeutic powers. Maybe I'll act normal 
without those crazy pills the doc has me on.” 

This may sound a little fantastic, but I think when we realize the 
trend of our population and how it is increasing by leaps and bounds, 
it isn’t too impossible to see what the future can hold. I submit this 
to the committee. 

Mr. Stone. Thank you, Mrs. Prater. 

With the exception of an announcement or two, that completes all 
the witnesses, all the persons who have asked to be heard of whom we 
have any record. 

Mr. Leland Brown, of Box 12, The Dalles, Oreg., has been given 
permission to file a statement on behalf of the North Unit Irriga- 
tion District, opposing S. 4028. He has been given permission to 
file additional statements for the Rock Creek District Improvement 
Co., the Juniper Flat Improvement District, the Badger District Im- 
provement Co., the Tygh Valley High Line Ditch Co., the Lost & 
Boulder Ditch Co., and The Dalles Improvement District. 
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(The statement is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF LELAND BROWN ON BEHALF OF NortTH UNIT IRRIGATION DISTRICT 
or MApRAS, OrEG.; RocK CrEEK DIstTRICT IMPROVEMENT Co. OF WAMIC, OREG. }; 
Lost & BouLpER DitcH Co. oF WaAmic, OrEG.; JUNIPER Fiat District ImM- 
PROVEMENT Co. OF MAUPIN, OREG.; BADGER IMPROVEMENT DISTRICT OF TYGH 
VALLEY, OREG.; AND TyGH VALLEY HieH Line Ditcu Co. or Ty@GH VALLEY, 
OREG. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, on November 7, 1958, at your 
committee hearing on said matter in Bend, Oreg., I asked for, and was granted, 
permission to file a statement in opposition to Senate bill 4028 for our clients 
above named. We wish to thank you for this courtesy. 

We first wish to call to your attention that a committee from the Oregon 
Reclamation Congress, in convention at Madras, Oreg. on November 6 and 7, 
1958, intended to present to you a resolution passed by it on November 6. This 
committee was advised by a member of your staff that they could present the 
resolution at 6 p.m. on November 7. The members of the committee were un- 
able to make their appearance and present the resolution at that time and we 
have been requested to present this resolution to you with our statement. You 
will find the same attached hereto, entitled “Resolution No. 1, by Oregon Recla- 
mation Congress,” for your consideration. 

The North Unit Irrigation District is one of the largest irrigation districts 
in Oregon, comprising 50,000 acres of irrigated land lying north of Crooked 
River and extending north to Trout Creek and adjacent to the towns of Madras, 
Culver, and Metolius in Jefferson County, Oreg. The waters used in irrigating 
these lands are appropriated from the Deschutes River, its tributaries and 
the Wickiup and Crane Prairie Reservoirs. This project was built by the U.S. 
Bureau of Reclamation at a cost of $14 million. The water is stored in the 
Crane Prairie and Wickiup reservoirs. These storage reservoirs are located 
within the Fremont National Forest in the State of Oregon and not far from 
the Three Sisters Wilderness Area. Approximately 30,000 acres more lands 
could be irrigated adjacent to the project, and from a look at the early water 
records it is forecast that at times there will not be adequate water for irri- 
gation purposes and sometime in the near future the district will have to expand 
its reservoir systems within the national forests to secure additional water. 

The Rock Creek District Improvement Co. of Wamic, Oreg., comprises ap- 
proximately 4,200 acres. The waters for the irrigation of these lands are ap- 
propriated from Gate Creek, Rock Creek, and Three Mile Creek, creeks tributary 
to White River. This district has constructed a small reservoir on Rock Creek 
impounding approximately 1,500 acre-feet of water. It is the intention of the 
members of the district to expand its system to include several hundred addi- 
tional acres. The reservoir and diversion canals are located within the Mount 
Hood National Forest adjacent to the Mount Hood Wild Area. 

The Lost & Boulder Ditch Co. of Wamic, Oreg., irrigates approximately 
1,233.45 acres. This company constructed a small reservoir at Boulder Lake 
and appropriates water for irrigation, stock, and domestic purposes from Boulder 
Lake, Lost and Boulder Creeks, tributaries of White River, and this reservoir 
and diversion canals are located adjacent to the Mount Hood Wild Area. Some 
years the members of this company experience a shortage of water for irriga- 
tion purposes and contemplate expanding and developing the water resources 
hear their system so as to alleviate their water shortage. 

The Juniper Flat District Improvement Co. of Maupin, Oreg., irrigates ap- 
proximately 2,108 acres. At this writing, the U.S. Bureau of Reclamation is 
building a reservoir for the district at an estimated cost of approximately 
$550,000. The company appropriates the waters of Clear Lake, Clear Creek, 
Frog Lake, and Frog Creek. In the past the district has not had a sufficient 
water supply to adequately irrigate the lands within the district. With the con- 
struction of the new reservoir, the members of the district will have sufficient 
water to irrigate their lands and hope to include other lands within the dis- 
trict. It is estimated that there are approximately 15,000 acres of land 
adjacent to the district which can be irrigated from White River and its 
tributaries, and the U.S. Bureau of Reclamation has been making an investi- 
gation toward the irrigation and development of these lands. The reservoir and 
diversion canals of said district are located in the Mount Hood National Forest 
between Mt. Jefferson Primitive Areas and the Mount Hood Wild Areas. 
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The Badger Improvement District of Tygh Valley, Oreg., has built a small 
reservoir in Hood Kiver County in Oregon, known as the Badger Lake Reservoir, 
and appropriates the waters from said reservoir and Badger Creek to irrigate 
approximately 2704.22 acres of land in the vicinity of Tygh Valley and Wamic 
in Wasco County, Oreg. There are other lands adjacent to the district that 
could be irrigated and the district has been anticipating that it will enlarge its 
irrigation system in the near future. This reservoir and the diversion canals 
are adjacent to the Hood River Wild Areas in the Mount Hood Nationa} 
Forest. 

The Tygh Valley High Line Ditch Co. of Tygh Valley, Oreg., appropriates 
the waters of Badger and Tygh Creeks within Wasco County, Oreg., and through 
its irrigation system approximately 550 acres of land are irrigated. It has been 
contemplated to enlarge the system and irrigate other lands in Tygh Valley, 
Oreg. In order to do so it will be necessary to construct irrigation canals and 
appropriate water from the Mount Hood National Forest. 

The above-named irrigation districts and companies oppose the proposed legis- 
lation, because it is a departure from the multiple use policy which has so sue- 
cessfully stimulated the growth and development of the Northwest. The multi- 
ple use contrasts with the single use proposed in Senate bill 4028 which would 
tend to lock and waste the natural resources in the Western States, which are 
of great value for their future development. The members of the irrigation 
districts and companies which we represent are particularly concerned with the 
proposed law, for the reason that their supply of water is obtained from, and in 
the future will most likely depend upon, the waters that will be within the 
wilderness areas that may be established under the proposed legislation. If 
Senate bill 4028, as now written, is enacted into law it will bring much con- 
fusion into the water laws of the Western States. Water is the life blood for 
the people of these districts. The future agricultural development of Jefferson 
and Wasco Counties, Oreg. depends upon this water supply. 

It is understood that Congress has established an Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources Review Commission, charged with the responsibility of surveying the 
recreational resources and opportunities included within the wilderness areas, 
and that this Cominission is to report to Congress some time in the year 1961. 
Pending the completion of the report, the above-named irrigation districts and 
companies urge that neither the proposed legislation (Senate bill 4028) nor any 
similar legislation receive the approval of the Congress. 


RESOLUTION No. 1 By OREGON RECLAMATION CONGRESS 


1. We approve the establishment of wilderness areas when wilderness is rec- 
ognized to be the highest form of use, and when not in conflict with the prin- 
ciples of multiple use. 

2. We do not believe the creation of another Federal agency to be known as 
the National Wilderness Preservation Council would serve any essential pur- 
pose. In fact, a council could prevent or impede Federal land managing agen- 
cies from carrying out to the fullest extent possible their responsibilities for 
multiple use management. 

3. We do not favor the withdrawal of large blocks of public lands, especially 
within watersheds, which may be required for reclamation, flood control, and 
municipal purposes. 

4. Wildnerness areas should not be established where the welfare of the State 
or Nation would be adversely affected thereby. 

5. Legislation should not be enacted which would restrict or delay effective 
measures of land management agencies to control disease, pests, fires, and other 
emergencies. 

6. We believe that no presently established primitive areas should be auto- 
matically included into the wilderness system as wilderness areas; and that no 
primitive area shall be included into said wilderness system until a determina- 
tion has been made by the Secretary of Agriculture, Secretary of Interior, and 
heads of other public land managing agencies, that they are of predominantly 
wilderness value and that the boundaries thereof are logical. Any such deter- 
mination must be followed by public hearing. 

7. The 85th Congress established an Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission to review the recreation resources of the Nation, to forecast long- 
range needs, and to make recommendation for action by 1960. Therefore, we 
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believe, action on S. 4028 should await the findings of this Commission: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Oregon Reclamation Congress urges that any proposed 
wilderness legislation be deferred until a sound basis supported by facts has 
been established and that no legislation shall be enacted, unless provisions are 
contained. therein to fully safeguard the interests of reclamation, our natural 
resources and other uses of public lands and water resources in our national 
economy. 

Mr. Srona. There is submitted for the record a statement from 
Miss Helen A. Loggie, of Bellingham, Wash. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF HeLen A. Loaere, BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


The wilderness bill is probably the only means of preserving areas of virgin 
timber and I strongly urge its passage. At present the big trees of the national 
forests are being logged as fast as men and equipment can cut them. Areas are 
sometimes even designated as wild areas, then taken out of that status, logged, 
and the barren land with its stumps and debris given back to the people. A 
notable example of this is the Shuksan area of the Mount Baker National Forest. 
The Mount Baker Highway was built as a scenic highway and it was really that 
originally, a thrillingly beautiful road accomplished with a minimum of de- 
struction. Part of it went through 3% miles of the most perfect timber known 
as the Shuksan Forest, its great trees rising right from the sides of the road. 
I saw a town in rural France after world war bombing where nothing remained 
but rubble and a few mounds of bricks, on a stake there, a sign, “Here was” such 
and such a town. One could likewise place a sign, “Here was the Shuksan 
Forest.” The Mount Baker Highway has been remade destroying the biggest 
part of its scenic assets and is extensively used as a logging road. 

Constantly one hears the hue and cry, “selective logging,” simply a misnomer 
to fool the uninformed members of the public. For the destruction of selective 
logging differs only from total logging in that it is supposed to save a few seed 
trees, generally knocked down by the felling of the forest giants. The results in 
hideousness are the same. Even though reforested, logged over land can never 
have any real scenic value. Given a few generations, it can have a commercial 
value. Of course I am for reforestation; but not for the destruction of virgin 
forest in order to reforest it, rather for the planting of tree crops on the vast 
acreage already logged, which may in the far future become a commercial ven- 
ture and the logical area for selective logging. 

Even the national parks do not seem entirely safe; witness the constant pres- 
sure by logging companies (fortunately not yet yielded to) to destroy the rain 
forest of Olympia National Park. 

The need for wilderness areas becomes increasingly more imperative. Other- 
wise soon no one in the world will ever be able to see an untouched stand of 
great trees. In the United States they exist only here in the West. There is no 
beauty comparable to that of a mighty forest; its aged monarchs, firm-rooted 
against storms yet with their heads reaching far into the sky; there is no peace 
like its speaking stillness; no inspiration like its dim-lit aisles with sun shafts 
piercing down to illumine its shadows with mystic glory. Even as beauty is the 
greatest power on earth for good, so would it be a better world if everyone could 
spend here even a few hours. For this is God’s Gothic. I have stood in awe in 
the Gothic cathedrals of France, man’s most inspired architectural achievement, 
and watched the sun slant through storied stained glass; but they could not 
compete. Would France permit her Gothic structures, the inspiration of her 
people and the greatest drawing card for tourists’ money, to be torn down for 
office buildings, etc.? I would hate to predict what would happen to a French- 
man who would suggest it. Even so, large areas of the greatest trees of our 
national forests should become the heritage of our people now and in the future 
and of the'strangers within our borders. 

Washington calls herself an evergreen State. A New York visitor asked me 
with complete justification, ‘‘Where are the evergreens?” She had driven here 
many hundreds of miles of the ugliest highways on earth beside which no living 
tree or shrub dares grow or it is efficiently cut down or sprayed to death. 
Couldn’t there be one road up to the wilderness area, built for beauty instead 
of barren boredom between towns, one road that followed insofar as possible 
the contour of the land, narrow, winding, with trees and shrubs right to its 
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sides instead of a straight, no-hill monstrosity set on high mounds of dumped 
rock with a jumpoff on either side? Among all the millions spent on access 
roads for destruction, couldn’t there be one access road for sheer delight that 
‘would lead right to the most heavily forested border on a wilderness area; anda 
Government subsidized inn where travelers could linger, could enter the area and 
return at nightfall? This would be a haven for intellectuals and the large pro- 
portion of the population not young enough or masculine enough to have brawn 
as an asset. This would do away with the only objection to the wilderness bill}, 
Just a little of the cash spent on sprawling camp grounds that take up large 
areas of public land and the super highways that approach them would finance 
such an inn which would take up scarcely any land at all. 

In any event let us have wilderness areas that are forest areas because, once 
destroyed, never in the foreseeable future of mankind can there be another 
great virgin forest. Do I hear the oft-repeated phrase “ripe timber’? Just what 
does that mean? Merely that it has commercial value; that maybe in 500-or 
1,000 years a tree will fall becoming natural food for its companions. How old 
are the biggest trees of a forest? That is never published, Because of their 
value as an esthetic and recreational inspiration, and commercially as a far 
greater asset standing than they could ever be cut down since they are a vital 
reason for travelers to visit us, may the wilderness bill preserve these forest 
miracles that have been given us. 


Mr. Stone. Although we know of no other witnesses, word was 
sent to a few people in Washington State who anticipated difficulty 
getting here today, that there would be a Saturday session. Conse- 

uently, some of us will be here tomorrow morning at 9 in the event 
those people do arrive and remain awhile to give them an opportunity 
to be heard if they come. 

I know Senator Neuberger would want me to make a further state- 
ment, and I would like to make it on behalf of the staff, expressing 
appreciation for the hospitality that we have had at Bend, the excel- 
lent arrangements that have been made for us here at the high school, 
and by the Boosters Club, and the participation of all of the folks 
here. 

(The hearing adjourned at 5 :30 p.m.) 

The committee assembled at 9 a.m., Saturday, November 8, 1958, 
at the high school auditorium at Bend, Oreg. Present: Mike Mana- 
tos, administrative assistant to Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney; Ben- 
ton J. Stong, professional staff member. 

No additional witnesses appeared and the hearing was adjourned 
at 10:10 a.m. 

(By direction of the chairman, the following statements, filed with 
the committee in connection with the Bend, Oreg., hearing, were in- 
cluded in the record :) 


STATEMENT OF Rosert R. STarscer, B.S.F., M.F., OLymMpra, WASH. 


I am a forester with 15 years’ experience. Most of this time I have been 
engaged in silvicultural research in the Pacific Northwest. Silviculture is the 
art of growing and tending forest trees for the production of wood products. 

I am in favor of the wilderness bill, 8S. 4028, because I feel we need wilderness 
areas. I believe they require the stature and recognition that would be afforded 
them by provisions of the wilderness bill, including especially boundaries fixed 
by Congress. 

However, it is not to advantages that would accrue to America and wilderness 
areas as a result of adoption of S. 4028 that I wish to direct this statement, but 
rather to one of the arguments presented by those opposed to wilderness 
legislation. 

This argument says that withdrawal (for wilderness purposes) of merchant- 
able timber and commercial forest land from timber use would have serious 
economic consequences. 

My research and experience have convinced me that forest lands of the 
Pacific Northwest, on the average, are currently producing at far less than 
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eapacity because of failure to manage intensively and failure to apply the best 
forestry currently known. There is no doubt in my mind that our present and 
prospective timber needs could be met by raising the level of management on 
lands now available for timber production without calling upon lands dedicated 
to other uses. 

More intensive management, however, probably will not, perhaps cannot, be 
practiced while extensive virgin timber stands are available for harvest. In- 
tensive forest management seems to be brought about only by timber shortage. 
Forestry experience in the South is ample evidence of this truism. 

Therefore, anything done to increase the amount of old-growth timber available 
for cutting simply postpones the day of high order management. 

I am further convinced that economic conditions of those areas dependent on 
timber resources would be far better under a program of intensive management 
of fewer areas than with extensive management of many acres. Agriculture is 
replete with examples illustrating this point. “Chickens are raised in batteries 
and carefully tended instead of being left to fend for themselves in the farmyard; 
eattle are raised on improved pastures rather than allowed to run wild; farmers 
retire their marginal acres and spread their efforts over fewer good acres; all to 
the economic advantage of the operator. Nothing should be allowed to delay 
better forest management. 

To sum up: Withdrawal of commercial forest land in wilderness areas will 
not jeopardize our timber future since it will be made up by better management 
of land and timber. This better management is delayed by the availability of 
large supplies of virgin timber. Economic conditions are certain to be better 
when high order management is practiced. 


LETTER OF H. REA BECKWITH, ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


ANCHORAGE, ALASKA, October 28, 1958. 
P. HoLpswortH, 
Territorial Commissioner of Mines, 
Juneau, Alaska. 


Dear Mr. HotpswortH: The proposed bill on the arctic wildlife withdrawal 
or national wilderness preservation system causes concern among the public in 
general. Regardless of how the act is written, the wording will discourage active 
prospecting by the “prospector or other individual” who has contributed greatly 
to making Alaska a State. 

There is no basic reason why wildlife cannot be fully protected alongside of 
any group developing natural resources. In the most cases, wildlife has greater 
protection from industry. 

Any further restrictions on land withdrawals will contribute its portion in 
jeopardizing the economy. Am not sure just where one should express his 
objections to such a bill. 

Kindly forward to the committee responsible for the above bill. 

Yours very truly, 
H. R. BEcKwITH. 


LETTER OF Mrs. VERNE I. BRADER, VICE PRESIDENT, THE OREGON FEDERATION OF 
GARDEN C.LUsBs, INC. 


CHEMULT, OreG., October 21, 1958. 
Senator James E. Murray, 
Portland, Oreg. 

Dear Mr. Murray: I have just finished reading the text of the revised wilder- 
ness bill, S. 4028, in the summer-fall issue of The Living Wilderness magazine. 
It is a challenge to any thinking westerner, and an opportunity to come forth 
and say that this bill S. 4028 should be passed in the next session of Congress. 

In the interest of concern for the future of this last frontier of living things 
in their natural state, I wish to go on record in the public hearing in Bend, 
Oreg., on November 7, as favoring the enactment of S. 4028. 

We feel deeply your interest in providing this opportunity to hold key hear- 
ings on the bill in four regional centers of Bend, Oreg.; San Francisco, Calif. ; 
Salt Lake City, Utah; and Albuquerque, N. Mex. This should provide even 
greater opportunity for interested citizens to come to the foreground with clear 
thinking put into determined action to see this bill through to success. 
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I was born in Maine some 50 years ago, and have lived all across the northern 
forest lands of the United States, and for the last 20 years have made my home 
in central Oregon in the wonderland of the Cascades. I cannot rest until I see 
a accomplished in preserving some of this magnificent West just as God 
made it. 

Yours sincerely, 
Mrs. VERNE I. BRADER, 
Vice President, Oregon Federation of Garden Clubs. 


TELEGRAM OF ALLAN GIBBONS 


PorTLAND, OrEc., November 4, 1958. 
Senator James E. Murray, 
USB. Senate, Washington, D.C.: 
Wish to go on record in favor of wilderness bill re hearing November 7, at 
Bend. Essential to establish wilderness preservation system for the enjoyment 


and enrichment present and future generations. 
ALLAN GIBBONS. 


LETTER OF JOHN P. THOMSON, ET AL. 


CoLLeceE, ALASKA, November 20, 1958. 
RICHARD NEUBERGER, 
US. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DeAR Mr. NEUBERGER: We read that Mr. Phil Holdsworth, Territorial com- 
missioner of mines has been at it again trying to scuttle the whole wilderness 
bill as he has tried to defeat the setting aside of the Brooks Range Wilderness 
Area in northeastern Alaska. 

Lest you get the impression that his attitude reflects that of the majority of 
Alaskans, we would like you to know otherwise. There are many of us who 
came here to make our homes because the wide open spaces we left behind 
(Oregon, Washington, and California for us) were no longer very wide or very 
open. There are those like Mr. Holdsworth who see no value in any natural 
resource that cannot be mined, cut, farmed, dammed, or shot. There is need 
for these activities in the new State of Alaska, but many of us feel there is also 
a need for preserving our wilderness heritage here, as in the rest of the United 
States, even though we seem to have plenty of it now. So did California 50 
years ago. 

Perhaps in the final analysis Alaska’s greatest resource is its undeveloped 
land that will never be developed. Those intangible values of wilderness, wild- 
life, and scenery unmarred by man may realize the greatest income of all of 
our potential resources, as these rapidly disappear elsewhere. Already tourism 
is our third greatest industry, one that leaves all the profits in Alaska, and our 
resources unimpaired. But all the “development” conceived in the holy name 
of progress won’t attract visitors to a “last frontier” if what they see here is a 
carbon copy of southern California. 

To answer Mr. Holdsworth’s accusations that the wilderness bill would lock 
up vital minerals needed by mankind, we would counter that those minerals 
so “locked up” will not become less valuable in future years should they be 
needed for some unfortunate generation which cannot afford the luxury of 
wilderness preserves. Does our generation have a priority on all the minerals? 

We admire the stand on conservation that you have made in Congress. We 
only hope that you will be able to convert our Senator-to-be, Bob Bartlett, who 
opposed all wilderness withdrawals in Alaska, to your viewpoint. We wish we 
knew how our other candidates for Congress stood on this matter. It would 
influence our voting in the coming elections. 

We hope that this letter can be added to the voices working for the passage 
of the wilderness bill, and that it may help to counteract the shortsightedness and 
special interest of Mr. Holdsworth. 


Sincerely, 
JouHN P. THOMSON, 


Morton §S. W'oop 
CeLtta M. HUNTER 
Ginny HILL Woop. 
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STATEMENT OF ALASKA SPORTSMEN’S COUNCIL, FAIRBANKS, ALASKA 


The Alaska Sportsmen’s Council wishes to go on record as being in favor 
of the wilderness bill (S. 4028). 

We consider the preservation of wilderness areas to be of utmost importance, 
not only to the present generations of U.S. citizens but also to the future citi- 
zens of our country who must depend on us to preserve and protect those 
esthetic, cultural, and recreational values found only in these wilderness areas, 

With the ever-growing population together with our rapid industrial and com- 
mercial expansion it may well be that our wilderness areas will be lost forever 
unless prompt and decisive steps are taken for preservation of these values. 
The wilderness bill takes a forward look in protecting and preserving areas for 
the people’s benefit now and in the future. 

The very pronounced increase in visitors to our national park system in re- 
cent years is evidence alone of the mounting interest in, and need for, these 
wilderness resources. In a very real sense, the general public own these wilder- 
ness areas and the public will realize the greatest value from them as wilderness 
areas—not as sources of timber, mining claims, and stock grazing areas for the 
financial benefit of those few individuals directly involved. 

Here in Alaska we have vast areas of unspoiled wilderness—but even here we 
are beginning to feel the pressures of oil development, hydroelectric power, 
large-scale mining and timber product industries. Alaska needs all of these 
things—but we also need basic law which will preserve our natural resources for 
the greatest good of the largest number of people. We think that the wilderness 
bill will accomplish that purpose in the manner in which it should be accom- 
plished by the Federal Congress on an impartial basis for the protection of all. 

The Alaska Sportsmen’s Council wishes to thank Senator Neuberger and the 
committee members for this opportunity to express their opinions. 


STATEMENT OF MASSACHUSETTS ForEsT & PARK ASSOCIATION, WILLIAM P., 
WHARTON, PRESIDENT 


Boston, Mass., October 28, 1958. 
Hon. JAMES E. Murray, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
U.S. Senate Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Murray: The Massachusetts Forest and Park Association 
wishes to record its approval and support of S. 4028, which was introduced in the 
85th Congress. This bill, which establishes wilderness preservation as a con- 
gressional policy has the following benefits : 

1. It applies the policy of wilderness preservation to Federal lands where 
such a policy is compatible with other uses for such lands. 

2. It safeguards established wilderness areas by requiring congressional 
approval of any proposed modification or deletions. 

3. It provides, through public hearings, an opportunity for the people to 
express their views on the management of wilderness lands. 

Because of the urgent need to adopt a wilderness policy, the Massachusteets 
Forest and Park Association urges that favorable consideration be given to 
§. 4028 when it is reintroduced, under a new number, in the 86th Congress. 

Respectfully yours, 
ALFRED M. WILLIAMS, Jr., Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF EARL HaArTLEY, EXecuTIVE SECRETARY, WESTERN COUNCIL OF 
LUMBER AND SAWMILL WORKERS, PoRTLAND, OREG. 


My name is Earl Hartley and I am the executive secretary of the Western 
Council of Lumber and Sawmill Workers, which is an industrial union affiliated 
with the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America. 

The western council is comprised of lumber and sawmill workers in the States 
of Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, California, Arizona, New Mexico, 
Colorado, and Alaska. 

The lumber and sawmill workers have given a great deal of thought to the 
conservation and management of our forests and to the scenic and recreational 
values that will be maintained and preserved under a proper management system. 
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Our organization is represented on advisory boards of the U.S. Forest Service 
and the Department of Interior. It is our experience that the discussions of 
these advisory boards are increasingly devoted to consideration of recreational 
facilities in our forest areas. 

The labor movement represents not only the worker as he works in the mill 
or the woods, but the worker as a citizen of the community in which he lives, 
The labor movement is as solicitous as any group in society for the general wel- 
fare of that society. In seeking a better life for all the citizens of the com- 
munity the labor movement has long been concerned about the need of conserva- 
tion of natural resources. It has also favored the establishment of recreational 
facilities of a kind which all citizens can enjoy. 

A prime example of the kind of natural resources which must be preserved 
are those outstanding scenic and natural wonders which have been dedicated to 
all of the citizens of the country and to the generations yet to come. 

To the best of our knowledge there is no national policy for the preservation 
of its wilderness as such, nor is there anything that would lead us to believe that 
we can be expected to leave by accident any extensive areas of wilderness. If 
we are to see wilderness preserved, we must preserve it deliberately. 

It cannot be demonstrated, for example, that the use of timber from our forest 
areas for commercial exploitation would represent a superior use nor can it be 
demonstrated that the commercial values of the timber would be of greater 
value than values of such lands would serve in a wilderness preservation system 
for the good of all the people. 

$. 1176 recognizes that areas of wilderness can serve various purposes and still 
maintain wilderness character. It provides for adequate management under 
their present administration with no alteration of basic purposes. It provides 
a responsibility of administrators to manage them for any other purpose in such 
a way as to make sure that the wilderness character is preserved, and provides 
safeguards for existing private rights. 

We believe that S. 1176 is a forward step to the preservation of our wilder- 
ness areas and we wish to go on record as favoring the passage of this bill. 


STATEMENT OF KAy KERSHAW AND ISABELLE LYNN, Goose PRAIRIE, WASH. 


For a number of years we have followed the progress of the wilderness bill, 
and are happy at last to have an opportunity, on behalf of ourselves and the 
Dude Ranchers’ Association, to enter in the record our wholehearted support in 
bebalf of the bill. 

We have studied all the arguments pro and con and have come to the, to us, 
obvious conclusion that those who would defeat its passage are moved by self- 
interest only, and not very enlightened self-interest at that. The names of their 
organizations alone bear testimony to this: American Pulpwood Association, 
National Cattlemen’s Association, National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Industrial Forestry Association, the National Reclamation Association, and all 
those others whose business it is to strip the forest for their own gain. 

The National Reclamation Association (which might be construed to have 
some interest in the preservation of watersheds) we are not really familiar with, 
though the arguments advanced by its secretary-manager, William Welsh, are 
either answered within the bill itself or are entirely specious. One of his re- 
marks, for example, reaches an unexcelled pinnacle of silliness: “Those of us 
who have lived in the West all our lives and know the West know that there are 
millions of acres all over the West that are bound to remain a wilderness in 
spite of all that man can do.” Is it possible that Mr. Welsh has never heard of 
those highly effective tools—dynamite and a bulldozer? 

The testimony of W. D. Hagenstein, executive vice president of the Industrial 
Forestry Association of Portland, brings tears to our eyes: Wilderness areas 
“are generally remote and hence accessible to relatively few. Young families 
with small children can’t very well walk 15 or 20 miles into a wilderness. * * * 
Older people on the average haven’t the stamina * * *.” Mr. Hagenstein is also 
worried about fires (in timber slashings, perhaps?) In the seclusion of the 
Multnomah Club it is unlikely that the airplane has come to his attention. 

The argument. that many are excluded from the wilderness areas for lack of 
roads is perfectly true. Nearly everyone is excluded in his life from doing some 
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thing that he might want very much to do. Many things may prevent his doing 
it—lack of time, money, a suitable invitation, or even physical ability. To this 
extent, yes, the wilderness areas do exclude those who can’t get around under 
their own power. But we cannot consider the future solely in the light of the 
physically ill-equipped or the just plain lazy. As the population of the United 
States increases—at an alarming rate—our need for areas of comparative soli- 
tude increases ; it certainly does not diminish. 

A letter from a reader recently published in the Seattle Times indicated that 
everyone interested in wilderness already had some 13 acres of it. The Times of 
course is on record as opposed to the passage of the wilderness bill. Obviously 
this has impaired their editorial judgment for certainly the letter itself demon- 
strated the writer’s unfamiliarity with his subject matter. He knows nothing 
of the wilderness, living with it and in it, or of anything connected with it. In 
short, it feil into the “crank” category, but the Times not only published it, but 
gave it a double-column head. (It is, incidentally, a matter of considerable 
regret that those of us in the West who are interested in conservation have 
to rely on the New York Times and the Christian Science Monitor for journalis- 
tic support of our position.) 

But let us face it: The timber companies and the mining companies are not 
one whit interested in whether grandma or Baby Nellie ever set foot out of 
the apartment. They want free and easy access to every available scrap of 
timber and they want to dig up the earth and drag in mining equipment to sort 
it over. 

In many cases the logger has the contract for the access road; and he makes 
more money on the road construction than from the timber he takes out. And 
after the road has been put in and the timber taken out, the road serves no 
purpose for there is nothing there to see. The road has ruined what was there 
in the first place and the game has departed to more hospitable acres. (Of 
course, the road makes a good watercourse for the spring runoff.) And the 
Forest Service has made it especially pleasant for the logger because he no 
longer has to bother to clean up the mess. 

We shall have to cite our own and other dude ranchers’ interest in conserva- 
tion for the record: It is self-interest, too, but more enlightened than the 
opposition’s, we trust. The national forests are our livelihood—we live in or 
near them—and people come from all over the United States, indeed, from all 
over the world, to see the wonders of the unspoiled country of the western 
United States. We take nothing of the forest, but we give something of the 
forest to all who come our way. 





STATEMENT OF Du Pace County HuMANE Soctrery, Irene L. HEATH, ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY 


DowNERS Grove, ILL., October 31, 1958. 
Re Wilderness bill. 
Hon. JAMES EB. Murray, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DearR Mr. Murray: Our society wishes to go on record as being unanimously 
in favor of this bill. We feel that it is the most constructive step in conserva- 
tion that has ever been planned and hope to see it put in force as soon as 
possible. 

Yours very truly, 
Du Pace County Humane Socrery, 
IRENE L. Heatu, Assistant Secretary. 





STaTEMENT OF A. F. HartunG, INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT, INTERNATIONAL 
WOODWORKERS OF AMERICA 


As president of the International Woodworkers of America, AFL-CIO, which 
is made up of woodworkers throughout the United States and Canada, I would 
like to state that the proposed wilderness bill, S. 4028, is in keeping with the 
policies long established by this organization. 


. 
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There are two particular phenomena that have caused, and continue to 
cause, considerable concern to the IWA and which play a considerable part in 
shaping the policies I have referred to. The first is the exploding population 
situation in this country, particularly in the West; the second, the inevitable 
increase in automation in American industry. Taken together, these two factors 
must in the long run result in a shorter workweek, with the result that our 
population, particularly the working part of it, will have an increasing amount of 
time to devote—constructively or otherwise—to things other than gainful em- 

loyment. 

As the proponents of S. 4028 make clear, the recreational exploitation of q 
wilderness area must, of necessity, have certain limits placed on it or there 
will cease to be a wilderness. Nonetheless, within these limits, the democratic 
recreational—and educational—enjoyment of this superb natural heritage is, in 
my opinion and in the opinion of the organization I represent, a highly desirable 
end. It is because S. 4028 so well serves this end that we support it. 

I do not believe there is much time left to put into effect the kind of program 
this bill calls for. Given our rapidly rising population and our ever-expanding 
economy, it is obvious that it will not be too long before the already powerful 
pressures and self-serving interests who oppose any legislation of this kind will 
be too strong to resist. 

Incidentally, for a purely material point of view, I believe passage of the wil- 
derness bill would in effect provide an assured sustained-yield income for many 
communities and areas bordering, or on the approaches to, the wilderness area, 
The time is now, and if Congress does not soon act along the lines of S. 4028 our 
children and their children, instead of honoring us for having systematically 
preserved for them an irreplaceable portion of our natural heritage, will rather 
hold us responsible for having cheated them of part of their birthright as 
Americans. 


STATEMENT OF DonaLp E. Diaock, 480 East Main, JOHN Day, Orzo. 


I would like to see the wilderness bill passed as written without amendment. 
I believe most of the objections to the bill stem from the fear that more and 
more wilderness will be created and that the resources in them will be with- 
held from public use. Nothing of the kind is implied by the wilderness bill. 
Since we already have wilderness areas and since they are already closed to 
uses which would destroy their character, I cannot see how the wilderness bill 
would be a threat to anyone. I can see no objection to the proposed Wilderness 
Preservation Council. It would serve an important function of coordination, 
which is a necessity in a government as large as ours. 

Anyone who doubts that wilderness areas are used should visit our local 
wilderness area, The Strawberry Mountain wild area, on a summer weekend. 
There are lots of people who use that area. They are not all fishermen or 
hunters, nor are they all local people. Family picnics are popular in the edges 
of the area. The whole area is used by campers and hikers. I once took my 
6-year-old nephew as far as Strawberry Lake. He had the time of his life there. 
Wilderness areas need protection for the children if for no one else. Even the 
more remote parts of the area receive a surprising amount of hunting pressure. 
Hunters, no doubt, could have an easier time of it by hunting in a more accessible 
area. However, they are attracted to the area because the type of hunting 
it affords cannot be found outside of wilderness areas. I have camped there 
and hunted there myself, and know that these uses are taking place. 

I have only mentioned one wilderness area, but have visited several. Just 
last September I took a mule-pack trip into the High Sierra wilderness area 
over part of the well-used John Muir trail. In all the areas I have visited, I 
have found what I was looking for. I have met other people who have returned 
again and again to wilderness areas. They have obviously found what they 
were looking for too. These areas, then, need the protection and uniform 
policy afforded by the wilderness bill. It is interesting to note that not many 
people doubt that we need our national parks and national forests. I feel 
that not many people will doubt that we also need wilderness areas once the 
bill is passed. 
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STATEMENT OF THE SHOSHONE CoUNTY SPORTSMEN’S ASSOCIATION, INc. 


SHOSHONE County, Ipano, October 26, 1958. 
Senator RicHarp L, NEUBERGER, 
Bend, Oreg. 

SENATOR NEUBERGER: The Shoshone County Sportsmen, Inc., wish the following 
statement to be made part of the hearing record: 

After reading and discussing the proposed wilderness bill before our club 
on October 23, 1958, we wish to take this opportunity of endorsing all sections 
of the bill unanimously. We have approximately 1,000 paid members in our 
organization. 2 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES H. MITCHELL, Secretary-Treasurer. 


STATEMENT OF THE TRUSTEES FOR CONSERVATION 


San Francisoo, Carir., October 23, 1958. 
Senator JAMES E. Murray, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DrAR SENATOR MurRAY: Having been informed of a Seattle newspaper edi- 
torial urging field hearings on the wilderness bill in addition to those already 
announced and having been aware earlier of apparent efforts on the part of 
some opponents of the bill to delay the measure by an extended series of field 
hearings, I came to your office earlier today to discuss this matter and in your 
absence spoke with Ben Stong. This letter is sent as a followup placing our 
comments on record. 

We have been warned of possible efforts to filibuster this measure through 
a series of hearings and trust that you are aware of any such moves there may 
be and will refuse to permit a needless, delaying extension of hearings. 

We have been glad to cooperate in connection with the hearings now sched- 
uled for November, and so have the many organizations associated with us in 
support of this measure. We were not unaware that, as Conservation Director 
Charles Callison of the National Wildlife Federation expressed it, “insistence 
upon hearings in the West was a final maneuver by opponents to prevent action 
on this important legislation.” Yet we recognized that the decision to have 
hearings was not only a challenge but also an opportunity. We welcomed the 
opportunity. Indeed, we had ourselves sought such an opportunity a year earlier 
in our sincere efforts to increase an understanding of the measure and obtain 
all possible criticisms and suggestions. We have accordingly made every effort 
we can to cooperate in and help prepare for the November hearings. 

When The Living Wilderness included a special news feature dealing with 
the field hearing programs we arranged for a reprint to be accompanied by a 
letter and sent to those in the Western States whom we knew to be interested. 
A copy of this reprint is enclosed, with special attention called to the quota- 
tion of your announcement that the November hearings “are intended to hear 
witnesses both from the States in which they are held, and from neighboring 
States.” 

Conservationists from your own State of Montana, we know, are planning to 
go to Salt Lake City for the hearing there, and others from Seattle are planning 
to go to Bend, Oreg. When these people who have no business interests involved 
travel either at their own personal expense or with the help of organiza- 
tions with no financial interests involved, and others like them, can thus coop- 
erate in the committee’s plans, it seems unreasonable that those opposed to the 
measure, many of them we understand for commercial reasons, cannot alse 
accommodate themselves to the committee’s very fair plans. 

We welcome every opportunity to have the wilderness bill understood and to 
receive criticisms and suggestions. We are well able, however, to recognize fil- 
ibuster tactics and will be compelled to protest them earnestly if clever oppo- 
nents of wilderness seek thus to frustrate the enactment of such a conserva- 
tively reasonable and sound measure as the wilderness bill. 
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It is not, Senator Murray, as though the proponents of this measure were 
seeking to have acquired or withdrawn huge areas now in private or State 
ownership or available for timber cutting, for example. The wilderness bill 
deals with areas already in a protected status—in parks, national forests, wild- 
life refuges. It is not in conflict with other interests. It does not threaten 
economic programs. It is not a reform measure or an expansion move to ag- 
grandize any interest. It is rather a measure dealing with areas already avail- 
able for and devoted to related conservation purposes, and it seeks to estab- 
lish a sound policy and program for the handling of such areas in an orderly 
way that will result in their preservation or their deliberate orderly modifica- 
tion as future circumstances may require. The measure deals with the way in 
which the Federal Government shall use areas already in its custody and de- 
voted to related and consistent uses. 

We agree with Nature magazine’s November praise of your acting “with 
commendable promptness and decision in taking opponents of the bill at their 
word and scheduling this series of hearings,’ but we trust that you will not 
permit them or their associates to impose on your good will in connection with 
any needless or delayed hearings. 

I trust you will excuse what is perhaps an unnecessarily detailed statement 
of considerations with which you may be familiar, but in the absence of an op- 
portunity to confer with you I did want you to know that we are aware of the 
issues involved and deeply concerned. 

Sincerely yours, 
HowaArD ZAHNISER, 
Washington Representative, Trustees for Conservation, 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS R. Cox, DIRECTOR OF CONSERVATION EDUCATION, 
SISTERS, OREG., PuBLIC SCHOOLS 


First of all, I would like to express my wholehearted approval of the aims 
and purposes of the revised wilderness preservation bill. Whether or not the 
details of this proposed legislation are such that it should be further revised 
is a question upon which I shall not presume to pass judgment, but I deeply 
feel that some such wilderness preservation program should be undertaken in 
the very near future if we, our children, and our children’s children are not 
to suffer irreparable loss. 

This proposed legislation has been discussed and debated at length by men 
far more qualified in their fields than I. To their testimony I could add but 
little. There is one area, however, one facet of this matter, to which I should 
like to call further attention. Lines 21-23, page 2, of S. 4028 state that it shall 
be the policy of Congress to “provide * * * for the gathering and dissemination 
of information” regarding the wildernesses. This is developed at greater length 
in part (b) of section 4. These provisions are of more than slight importance. 

Throughout the United States today great strides are being taken in the 
educational fields. In the area of physical education one of the most noteworthy 
advances is the increasing attention being paid to the development of leisure-time 
interests which students will be able to continue to pursue after their formal 
schooling is completed: In the past the emphasis has been almost wholly placed 
on team sports; now attention is being paid to archery, hunting and fishing 
techniques, and similar activities for more lasting importance to the individual. 
The arguments in favor of this new type of physical education training are 
manifold. They need not be repeated here. Let it be sufficient to say that 
physical education is making great strides toward fulfilling the needs of those 
in our public schools, needs which have been very imperfectly met in the past. 

In the area of social science and science another advance along similar lines 
is being made. One of the most pressing problems of our age is the conservation 
of our resources, both material and human. This problem area is having in- 
creasing attention paid to it. In some schools conservation is being introduced 
into the general science, biology, and social studies courses (especially American 
problems or its equivalent by whatever name). In other schools where conser- 
vation is of more pressing local importance a course devoted to its study has 
been added to the curriculum. In my own school such a course serves as a 
course in applied biology centered around our specific local problems. Timber, 
game, and farming provide the economic foundations of our community. Thus, 
a course aimed at studying these is of vocational importance as well as of 
importance in the forming of proper social attitudes. 
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Various agencies have recognized the importance of conservation education 
in the public schools and have turned to the publishing of educational aids of 
one sort or another. Films, booklets, charts, posters, and a whole host of other 
materials are available to the classroom teacher. The Oregon Department of 
Education. gave official impetus to: the-conservation education movement in this 
State when it published, in 1955, a comprehensive work entitled “Conservation 
Education in Oregon Schools”; the Izaak Walton League, the Soil Conservation 
Service, and the Forest Service—to mention but a few—have also done a great 
deal in this area. 

But for all this there is one area that is being sadly neglected—a neglect 
which hampers physical education, science, social science, and conservation 
instructors alike. This area is the wilderness. In spite of work by the Wilder- 
ness Society and other private agencies, information for public school use re- 
garding the wilderness is simply not easily obtainable. The Forest Service, in 
spite of the fine job they have done publicizing other areas of their work, has 
failed to furnish classroom materials on the wilderness areas now under their 
jurisdiction. It would appear to be so because the wilderness has never been 
more than a secondary interest of this agency. Other Federal agencies, which 
like the Forest Service manage wilderness areas (by whatever name) as a 
secondary interest, have also failed to provide material on them. The Izaak 
Walton League and the Wilderness Society, like the other private groups, have 
been unable to undertake any great campaign in this area due to financial 
limitations and, in some cases, the wide range of their activities. 

The end result is that each year more and more people turn to the wilderness 
for recreation increasingly unprepared to appreciate and use without damage 
these few remaining areas. More and more penple will continue to use these 
areas as our population grows and as programs like the Forest Service’s Opera- 
tion Outdoors civilize more easily accessible areas beyond what many prefer. 
The answer lies in properly preparing our population for appreciation of the 
wilderness. This cannot be done without making information available in large 
quantities ; indeed, this can hardly be done at all except by an agency dedicated 
to the wilderness itself. To my mind this provides one of the strongest argu- 
ments for a separate agency for wilderness management: agencies interested 
in the wilderness only as a concomitant of their major aims will never provide 
the materials that must be provided. 

It will not be enough to preserve the wilderness for future generations. We 
must educate the population toward proper use and appreciation of the wilder- 
ness or, even without roads and developments, it will become desecrated. When 
a person goes to a wilderness his very presence changes it; wherever he goes 
he leaves his mark. If the mark is to be light or heavy, if it is to be the mark 
of desecration or use depends largely on whether he is educated toward an 
appreciation of the wilderness or not. Currently we are preserving but not 
educating; such a situation cannot continue if our efforts at preservation are 
to bear fruit. 


Poticy STATEMENT OF Society OF AMERICAN FoOrESTERS, PuGeET Sounp SEcTION 


The Puget Sound section subscribes to the principle of multiple use of forest 
and other wild lands; meaning by that, a conscious effort to manage each unit 
of land for its highest sustained productivity. In some cases, this may mean 
utilization of an identical area for several purposes at the same time: in others, 
utilization of different parts of an administrative unit for different single or 
limited purposes. In all cases, the development of management plans and poli- 
cies requires adequate recognition of all resources and benefits, with due consid- 
eration of the relative economic and social values of each resource present and 
of the effects of utilizing one resource upon the stability, value, and apprecia- 
tion of the others. 

Within the framework of these principles, the Puget Sound section recognizes 
the importance and desirability for preserving as wilderness those areas most 
valuable for that purpose so that this and future generations may continue to 
enjoy those benefits derived only from lands which retain their natural primeval 
environment. 

More specifically : 

1, Increasing demand by an everexpanding population for a multitude of 
products and services from forest and other wild lands requires that with- 
drawals for wilderness use must be correlated with these demands and the total 
amount of forest and wild land available in each region. 
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2. Determination of areas considered most valuable for wilderness use must 
be predicated upon intensive land-management studies. Boundaries should be 
established only by the responsible administrative agencies after careful analysis 
of all economic, social, and cultural factors tempered by full public discussion. 

3. The Puget Sound section strongly opposes any attempt to establish wilder- 
ness areas by blanket legislative action without exhaustive study of individual 
areas and their interrelationship with other lands in affected administrative 


units. 


STATEMENT OF SOCIETY OF AMERICAN FORESTERS, COLUMBIA RIVER SECTION, 
Rospert C. LInDsAy, CHAPTER SECRETARY 


NOVEMBER 7, 1958. 


Hon. JAMES BE. MurrRay, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, U.S. Senate, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Sm: The Portland Chapter, Society of American Foresters, composed of pro- 
fessional foresters who hold responsible position in Federal and State agencies 
and private forest industries, polled the membership on four proposals concern- 
ing the wilderness question. The poll, conducted by mail, followed a lively panel 
discussion on the subject at the regular October meeting of the chapter. 

For the record of the Senate hearings on the wilderness question, the follow- 
ing results of this vote are submitted : 

1. Are you in favor of the passage now of the current wilderness bill, S. 4028? 
Yes, 8. No, 81. No opinion, 5. 

2. Are you in favor of the Congress passing a bill which would place large 
responsibility in Congress and the President in the designation and policy of 
administration of wilderness areas? Yes, 3. No, 85. No opinion, 6. 

3. Are you in favor of the passage of a wilderness bill that simply recognizes 
wildernesses as one of the uses of Federal lands, defines their prerequisites, and 
authorizes the bureaus to create them from lands under their jurisdiction after 
public hearings and to administer them? Yes, 54. No, 33. No opinion, 7. 

4. Are you in favor of postponing consideration of any wilderness bill until 


the recently appointed Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission has 
made its report in 1960? Yes, 76. No,16. No opinion, 2. 
Very truly yours, 


Rosert C. LINDSAY, 
Chapter Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF INLAND EMPIRE WATERWAYS ASSOCIATION, HERBERT G. WEST, 
EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 


The Inland Empire Waterways Association whose headquarters are located in 
Walla Walla, Wash., is very deeply concerned with the full development of all 
of the water resources and related matters, such as wildlife, fish, recreation, 
etc., in the entire Columbia-Snake River Basin. Ours is an organization com- 
posed of farmers, farm cooperatives, businessmen, industry, chambers of com- 
merce, public and private power organizations, labor groups, port districts and 
county and city governments, embracing a membership of approximately 100,000 
people, representing of all the territory in Oregon, Washington, and northern 
Idaho, contiguous to the Columbia and Snake Rivers. 

It is our understanding that during the 85th Congress several bills were in- 
troduced, both in the U.S. Senate and in the House of Representatives “to 
establish on public lands of the United States a national wilderness preservation 
system for the permanent good of the whole people, to provide for the protection 
and administration of areas within this system by existing Federal agencies 
and for the gathering and dissemination of information to increase the knowledge 
and appreciation of wilderness for its appropriate use and enjoyment by the 
people, to establish a National Wilderness Preservation Council, and for other 
purposes.” 

It is also our understanding that the members of the Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee of the U.S. Senate are now considering the merits of such 
legislation as it affects all the people of the Pacific Northwest. 

Our Association is, of course, deeply concerned with any proposals to properly 
protect certain wilderness areas for future use and enjoyment by our people. 
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We do, however, believe that legislation proposed, as yet, has not been sufficiently 
scrutinized to warrant passage and at this time would like to protest against 
any such enactment until time has been given for further study. We do 
believe that passage of such legislation should be delayed until after complete 
inventory of the situation can be made and recommendations of the com- 
mittees Concerned can be studied for once such legislation is passed by the Con- 
gress of the United States, it is most difficult to retract. There is a great 

r that the suggested creation of specific wilderness areas would tie up 

and forbid the use of vast areas of important natural resources vital to the 
economy of the West; and, thus delay indefinitely the proper prosecution of 
the water resource development program. It is our belief that some of these 
areas might include some extremely valuable reservoir sites which will be 
needed urgently in the future. 

In view of these facts we would respectfully urge this committee to consider the 
following points: 

1. Any such legislation should be carefully considered by the newly 
organized National Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission be- 
fore consideration of passage. 

2. Hearings should be held in all States affected and their approval 
secured before the establishment of any wilderness areas as proposed in this 
legislation. 

3. Language should be excluded from any such legislation which would 
indicate that the use of the natural resources of said wilderness areas 
would be opposed automatically by various officials and “nature loving” 
organizations. 

4. Jurisdiction over any such designation of wilderness areas should 
remain with the Congress of the United States. 

The Inland Empire Waterways Association, as stated above, is sincerely 
interested in the proper preservation of certain wildlife areas but we would 
respectfully request that passage of such legislation be delayed until further 
consideration may be given to the problems which would result from passage 
of the bills now under study by this committee. 


STATEMENT OF CHEMULT GARDEN CLUB 


CHEMULT, OREG., October 29, 1958. 
Mr. JAMEs E. Murray, 
Portiand, Oreg. 

Dear Sir: The Chemult Garden Club of Chemult, Oreg., wishes to go on 
record as supporting in principle the revised wilderness bill S. 4028, and urges 
early passage through the 86th Congress. 

Very truly yours, 
CHEMULT GARDEN CLUB, 
Marion M. Mott, Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF THE OREGON FEDERATION OF GARDEN CLUBS, INC. 


PORTLAND, OrREG., October 30, 1958. 
Senator RicHArp L. NEUBERGER, 
Bend, Oreg. 

DEAR Sir: This is to notify you that the Oregon Federation of Garden Clubs, 
Inc., desires to go on record as favoring the passage of wilderness bill, S. 4028, 
which was introduced in the 85th Congress. 

This organization, with nearly 10,000 members, wholeheartedly supports you 
in your stand for the protection and preservation of the wilderness bill. 
Naturally we are most interested for the protection and preservation of the 
wilderness areas in the State of Oregon, but as guardians of the future genera- 
tions, and stewards of the flora and fauna of the entire Nation, we strongly urge 
the preservation of the same, as outlined in wilderness bill, No. S. 4028. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. H. W. VAN Hoy, 
Legislative Chairman, Oregon Federation of Garden Clubs, Inc. 
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STATEMENT OF Sprrir LAKE SPORTSMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


Sprrir LAKE, IDAHO, ' 


Senator RicHArRD NEUBERGER, 
Bend, Oreg. 

Dear SENATOR: We, the Spirit. Lake Sportsmen’s Association, for the good of 
conservation have gone all out for the wilderness bill and request that our 
name go on record for support of bill S. 4028. 

Sincerely, 


Lester HOHMAN, Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF RAVALLI CouNTY FisH & WILDLIFE ASSOCIATION, HAMILTON, Mont. 


NovEMBER 4, 19658. 
Senator RrcHarp L. NEUBERGER, 
Bend, Oreg. 

Dear SENATOR NEUBERGER: Once again, the Ravalli County Fish & Wildlife 
Association wishes to go on record in support of the wilderness bill, 8. 4028, and 
H.R. 13013, this time so that its declared support may be made a part of the 
record, for the hearings to be conducted by your committee. As you know, this 
countywide association is made up of nearly 500 outdoor-minded people who not 
only enjoy the outdoors, but are also concerned about its protection. Included in 
our membership are many ranchers and loggers, who make their living from 
the wealth of the land, but who also realize the importance of outdoor recrea- 
tion, and who recognize the right of every man to enjoy our public recreation 
areas. 

Wilderness provides the highest quality of outdoor recreation. There is no 
comparison that can be made to it. It stands high above the type of recreation 
found in our crowded park areas, the equally crowded national forest camp- 
grounds, and the artificial Coney Islands. We have lost too much wilderness 
already. We cannot afford to lose more. It is our firm belief that unless this 
wilderness bill is passed, we shall not only lose more wilderness, but will some 
day find it all gone. We shall then have lost the greatest outdoor recreational 
areas we yet possess. 

Sincerely, 
CLARENCE EB. Roprnson, President. 


STATEMENT OF VERSEWEAVERS SOCIETY 


PORTLAND, OrREG., October 31, 1958. 
Senator RicHarp L. NEUBERGER, 
Bend, Oreg. 

Dear SENATOR NEUBERGER: I am sorry that the letter from the wilderness bill 
coordinating committee arrived too late for me to present to the Verseweavers 
Society, which will not meet until Friday evening, November 7. 

I feel sure that the Verseweavers Society would wish to go on record as favor- 
ing this bill. However, since this could not be accepted by the committee without 
bringing it before the group, I, at least, would like to state my reasons for hoping 
the bill will pass. 


RESOLUTION, THE NATIONAL WILDERNESS PRESERVATION SYSTEM 


Every year far-spreading urban expansions devour a little more of our country- 
side. Towns once distant from one another are now strung together, due to the 
automobile, creating a chain into the cities. How far this will go we can only 
surmise. 

Our wilderness and primitive areas grow more and more essential for the pres- 
ervation of animal life, and the natural beauties of early day America. 

They are of inestimable value to the physical, spiritual, and educational 
welfare of our people. 

Large sections or virgin territory such as the Pilgrims first knew, should be 
rigidly protected and preserved as an American heritage for our children and 
their children. 

Sincerely, 
Irn1s THORPE Barry, President. 
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STATEMENT oF ALL Variery Birp & FLower Cius, SaALemM, Orga. 


NOvEMBER 5, 1958. 















Hon. JAMES EB. Murray, 

Chairman, Committee on Interior Affairs, 

Senate Ofiice Building, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: The All Variety Bird & Flower Club, of Salem, Oreg., at their meet- 


ing on November 3 voted to go on record as favoring the wilderness. bill as set 
forth in the brochure received. 


oh trust that this bill will be favorably acted upon by Congress at the next 
session. 
Yours truly, 


BLANCHE ISHERWOOD, Corresponding Secretary. 


LETTER OF FOUNTA BUTLER 


EpMonpbs, WAsH., November 8, 1958. 

















Senator RicHarp L. NEUBERGER, 
Deschutes County Courthouse, Bend, Oreg. 


My DerAr SENATOR NEUBERGER: A careful study of the statements for and 
against the wilderness bill have led me to certain conclusions which I should 
like to enter in the record. 

The principle of wilderness preservation seems to receive general endorse- 
ment. After sifting through the reservations of opposition groups, however, 
it appears the lands suitable for such purpose are either unfeasible for roads 
or of no possible economic value; i.e., no timber, no grass or grazing land, no 
water for power or irrigation. Apparently the public may count on the protec- 
tion of all dry, barren cliffs—assuming, of course, no mineral values are present. 

Another statement encountered with wearisome frequency is the claim that 
wilderness is for the select few. Such an interpretation seems most extraordi- 
nary coming from specific economic interests ; whereas the proposed bill endeavors 
to secure for the American people of present and future generations the benefits 
of an enduring resource of wilderness. An illustration in point are the high 
meadows east of Bunker Hill in the North Cascades Wilderness Area. Originally 
sheets of wildflowers, these meadows are being grazed by cattle herds belonging 
to one man. The identification of these economic interests with the public 
good is at the least a miracle of propaganda. 

Nevertheless, continuing to insist that wilderness is for the minority, these 
same economic interests repeatedly refer to the elderly, the crippled, and young 
children. Evidently it never occurs to the opposition that the overwhelming 
majority of the people have a considerable span of active, healthy life. Even 
assuming the majority interests were not at stake, if we pursue the logic of the 
special-interest groups, it clearly follows that should there be little demand for 
classic literature and much for popular fiction in our public libraries, we must 
dispense with the classics forthwith. 

The term “multiple use” is served up as the unanswerable argument so fre- 
quently by antagonists of the bill that the writer wonders how many wielders of 
the phrase have a notion of its meaning. Wilderness is accused of fulfilling 
only the one purpose of recreation. (Scientific study and control plot compari- 
son with planned use areas are ignored among other values.) One is led to infer 
that any given area, in a national forest for example, must serve all purposes or 
fail to confer maximum benefit. Of course, it is impossible that a given area 
be exploited simultaneously for all uses—each area moreover is primarily more 
suitable for certain specific uses than others. Imagine for a moment the hue 
and cry were it pointed out to the timber interests that the areas of cutover forest 
were scarcely filling the role of recreation and were therefore falling short of 
multiple use. A good working translation of the term as used by wilderness-bill 
antagonists would seem to be the “yield of private profit.” 

It is to be hoped that these hearings will be a means of drawing public atten- 
tion to the facts at issue. Indeed, it would appear the greatest need of the 
bill’s proponents is an informed public. 

Yours faithfully, 



















FountTA BUTLER. 
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STATEMENT OF THE PuGeT SoUND District OF THE WASHINGTON STATE FEDERATION 
oF WoMEN’s CLUBS 


MANCHESTER, WASH., November 2, 1958. 


Dear SENATOR NEUBERGER: The Puget Sound District of the Washington State 
Federation.of Women’s Clubs, junior membership, wishes to go on record in sup- 
port of the wilderness bill (S. 4028). We believe that the preservation of wilder- 
ness areas is of great importance to us and to the future generations of our 


country. 
Mrs. EpwArp B. FEARING, 


Conservation Chairman, Puget Sound District. 





STATEMENT OF LEE E. YEAGER OF THE COLORADO WILDLIFE RESEARCH UNIT, CoLo- 
rRaDo A. & M. CoLieGEe, Fort Coiiins, Cono., IN BEHALF oF 8S. 4028 


The population of the United States is increasing at the rate of 1 to 2 percent. 
per year, the present upward trend being the most rapid sustained growth in 
the history of our country. Crop production per acre has been increased during 
the last two or three decades from 20 to 50 percent ; meat production, on improved 
pastures, from 50 to 60 percent (more in some instances); and lumber and 
wood products, on managed lands, more than double the original per-acre yield. 
Most products of cultivated soil and managed land have responded upward, some 
spectacularly so, to scientific husbandry. Theré is no shortage, or threat of 
shortage, in food or fiber for the American people. 

Land and water for recreational use inexorably decrease with population 
growth, land clearing, and urban development. Conversely, the demand for 
recreational area increases with population, industrial, and municipal expansion. 
Such need in the United States began to become acute during World War II; 
and, in the face of increasing numbers of people with more leisure time, the 
need is becoming more acute each year. Our people are almost desperately in 
need of more land and water dedicated to recreational pursuits. 

It is well known that commercial interests and wealthy private clubs in every 
State are acquiring marshes, uplands, and waters, at prices equal to or exceeding 
those of the best croplands, as sources of profit from recreation! users, or as 
recreational grounds for personal use. This trend in itself, accelerating in 
recent years, points to a tremendous and growing recreational demand and, 
simultaneously, it reduces the opportunity for outdoor pursuits for the vast 
majority of the people who are unable to pay commercial rates. 

I do not think the wilderness bill, in its present version, imposes any improper 
or unfair competition to the livestock, lumber, or mining interests. As a matter 
of fact, livestock still dominate the western public lands faunistically, proof 
of which anyone can obtain by traveling anywhere here except in the national 
parks. Typical count estimates on remote summer range, at esrly morning 
or late evening hours most favorable for seeing wildlife, follow (from my per- 
sonal records) : “White River Plateau, Colo., September 9, 1957: 4 deer, 1 elk(?) 
distant, 1 covote, 300-plus Herefords”; “Beaverhead National Forest, Mont., 
August 28, 1958: 1 elk, 3 deer, fresh moose tracks, 100-plus Herefords (more 
across low ridge), 1,800-plus sheep (Forest Service estimate)”; ‘Wasatch 
National Forest, Utah, October 2, 1958: 2 deer, 400-500 whitefaces.” More deer 
and elk than observed were undoubtedly present, but the total number was 
incomparably fewer than the number of domestic stock. I challenge anyone 
to find an appreciable area of national forest land in these three States not 
dominated during the summer season by cattle or sheep. It is my information, 
from highly reliable sources, that substantially the same situation exists in 
summer on national forest lands in other Western States. 

The public lands, particularly the national forests and Bureau of Land Man- 
agement holdings, constitute by far the largest area in the United States now 
available for recreational use by the general public. Were it not for these lands 
our recreational space problem would be desperate indeed. The wilderness 
bill (S. 4028), involving lands not needed to produce meat, and of compara- 
tively small value to either lumbering or mining interests, would improve the 
recreational outlook in our country and, at the same time, would help to per- 
petuate and improve watershed conditions at high elevations, thus guaranteeing 
in perpetuity one of the primary functions for which the national forests were 
originally reserved in public ownership. 
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In addition to providing permanently, by statute, more recreational land and 
water, the wilderness bill represents a step essential to the preservation of a 
quality—inspiration—in recreation lost forever once wildland is reduced to 
domestic use. ‘Tio those who may argue that such quality, an intangible, 
«* * * interests only a minority * * *,” it can be said that “* * * a thing lost 
forever becomes the rarest of jewels, then more precious than any worldly store.” 
In the abstract, love for fellow man, truth, virtue, and even religion itself, 
are intangibles, but few deny their extrinsic value or their place in a way of 
life. Remoteness, unspoiled beauty, “* * * woods and tempied hills * * *,’ are 
increasingly valuable to a growing number of people in today’s hectic and strife- 
ridden world. This vaiue, in the press of commercial expansion, will be lost 
completely without adequate statutory protection. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Lee E. YEAGER. 


STATEMENT OF EizanetTH B. WHITE, M.D., SPOKANE, WASH. 


As a member of several conservation groups, I have been most interested in 
the wilderness bill. I feel that the passage of this bill is vitally necessary. We 
must preserve our wilderness areas so that there will be saved a bit of glorious 
heritage for our children and grandchildren. As the world becomes more and 
more crowded, there will be less and less wilderness unless we who have the 
power do something to preserve it now. 

As a physician, I treat a great variety of people. I have found that those of 
my patients who enjoy the opportunities that the wilderness offers are able to 
withstand the stress and strain of our everyday world a lot better than those 
who don’t know it even exists. I, too, gain sustenance from it and find that I 
must retreat to its serenity about every 2 or 3 months in order to meet the 
demands that are my life. 

I cannot too emphatically state that the wilderness bill must be passed. 


TELEGRAM OF EUNICE C. BRANDT 


Satem, Orec., November 6, 1958. 
Senator RicHarp NEUBERGER, 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Bend High School, Bend, Oreg.: 


Illness forces cancellation of appearance for wilderness bill. Please enter in 
record this telegram urging immediate passage. Special interests have reduced 
wilderness to 0.0088 area. U.S. delay only means further reduction. Scientific 
and recreational interests are entitled to this irreplaceable infinitesimal portion. 

EUNICE C. BRANDT, 
Oregon member, American Society Landscape Architects. 


U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
November 21, 1958. 
Senator James E. Murray, 
Chairman Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


DearR Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am herewith enclosing a letter to the Oregon States- 
man of November 9, 1958, from Mrs. Eunice C. Brandt of the American Society 
of Landscape Architects. I also enclose a poem entitled “The Quiet” by Phil 
Brandt UII. 

Mrs. Brandt and her son were unable to get to Bend for our hearing on 
November 7, but we reserved space for them specifically at that time. I would 
appreciate it if both the letter by Mrs. Brandt and the poem by Phil Brandt are 
included in the official hearing record on the wilderness bill. 

Sincerely, 
RicHarp L. NEUBERGER. 
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[Oregon Statesman, Nov. 9, 1958] 


Support URGED FOR WILDERNESS BILL 
To the Epiror: 

This is to raise a question as the practical efficacy of your moderate approach 
to Senator Humphrey’s wilderness bill. If we are to wait until the machinery 
of the Scenic Resources Review is put into motion before taking any further pro- 
tective action in behalf of our vanishing wilderness we may find ourselves with- 
out resources to review. 

You may be sure that grazing and lumber interests will not sit on their tuffets 
politely awaiting the outcome of a disinterested survey. It is time for the 
conservationists to come out of their corners, be they in kitchen, laboratory, or 
schoolroom and demand equal treatment in the carving up of the land. 

The uses to which the public will put its wilderness lands are every bit as valid 
as those of the chief special interest groups. The scientist will use wilderness 
as control area for study of food and fiber problems which will eventually be 
vitally important to the very groups which now would deny him his living 
laboratory. ‘The recreation hours spent in primitive areas offer to all our citizens 
a mental hygiene which has no equal. 

The wilderness tourist spends money, too, if we must weigh every decision in 
America on the almighty cash register. The recreation industry in this State 
merits, by its size, an equal voice with lumber and agriculture. The wilderness 
bill will protect this industry and should be passed in the next Congress. It will 
preserve 0.0088 of the land in the United States in a natural state. 

This fraction is so slight it may seem hardly worth bothering about, but alert 
Oregonians had better be highly concerned lest they wake up 30 years from now 
with the timber gone, the streams muddled and lifeless and the role of Vacation- 
land, U.S.A. sold on the barrelhead. 

EuNIcE C. BRANDT, 
Member, American Society of Landscape Architects. 


THE QUIET 
By Phil Brandt IIT, South Salem High School 


I love to go a-wandering 
Along the mountain trail. 

I love to hear the roaring stream 
And watch the mountain quail. 


I love to watch the fleeting deer 
Crashing through the brush, 

And then to hear the thrilling voice 
Of the startled thrush. 


I love to climb along the ridge 
And hear the grey squirrel whine, 
And then to throw myself at rest 
Beneath the mighty pine. 


I love to see the quiet lake 
Where fish are jumping free, 

And think that there is no one here— 
No one here, but me. 


TELEGRAM OF OKANOGAN WILDLIFE CoUNCIL. 


OKANOGAN, WASH., November 7, 1958. 
Hon. Senator RicHarp L. NEUBERGER, 
Bend, Oreg.: 
Okanogan Wildlife Council goes on record favoring present U.S. Forest Serv- 
ice policy on handling primitive areas. New legislation unnecessary. 


OKANOGAN WILDLIFE COUNCIL, 
ALVIE GREENAWAN, Secretary. 
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A RESOLUTION OF THE JACKSON CoUNTY, OREG., CHAMBER OF COMMERCE IN 
OPPOSITION TO SENATE BILL 4028 


Whereas Senate bill 4028 provides for the automatic classification as wilder- 
ness areas of an estimated 50 million acres of forest lands, many of which lie 
within Jackson County, Oreg., thus prohibiting the development of these acres 
for water and power purposes, as recreation areas, and as forests soundly man- 
aged on a sustained yield basis; and 

Whereas the desirability is recognized of classifying on a selective basis cer- 
tain areas of our national forests as wilderness areas, but it is felt that there 
is already a substantial amount of Federal land so classified and Senate bill 
4028 indiscriminately and nonselectively so classifies a great many acres of 
Federal land which meet a mechanical test but which on any selective basis 
should not be so classified ; and 

Whereas each year forest fires and insect infestations are a great threat to 
the forest lands in the western portion of the State of Oregon, which forest fires 
and insect infestations cannot be successfully prevented nor combated without 
adequate access roads which are not present in wilderness areas; and 

Whereas sound economics point to the management of virgin timber lands on 
a sustained-yield basis as the soundest method of gaining for the public the 
greatest long-run advantage from the great natural resources of our forests; 
and 

Whereas the primary industries in Jackson County, Oreg., are based on timber 
utilization, and a very high percentage of the commercial forest land in Jackson 
County, Oreg., is owned by the Federal Government, and any policy of single- 
purpose use as wilderness area of any sizable portion of these lands would be 
extremely detrimental to the economy and development of this area by reducing 
allowable cuts of timber and preventing the development of recreational areas, 
grazing areas, water power, and potential mineral deposits ; and 

Whereas while Senate bill 4028 would be of possible advantage and benefit to 
a relatively few people, it would in the long run be of serious detriment and 
disadvantage to a great many people. 

Now, therefore, the Jackson County, Oreg., Chamber of Commerce hereby 
goes on record as being opposed to Senate bill 4028 and requests that the Oregon 
delegation to the Congress of the United States of America be requested to use 
its best efforts to secure the defeat of this proposed legislation. 


STATEMENT OF THE COEUR D’ALENE WILDLIFE FEDERATION IN SUPPORT OF THE 
WILDERNESS BILL 


The Coeur d’Alene Wildlife Federation has unanimously endorsed the pro- 
posed wilderness bill. There are large tracts of land in the State of Idaho now 
set aside as wilderness areas. The sportsmen in the northern part of this State 
regard these wilderness areas as a priceless heritage to be preserved at all costs. 
These primitive areas are heavily utilized by the local hunters and fishermen 
who belong to our organization. 

Idaho is fortunate to have bountiful timber and mineral resources located 
within State and National forests. Unhappily, these resources presently located 
outside the primitive areas are not being developed nearly as rapidly as neces- 
sary. At a time when development of available national forest lands is being 
seriously retarded, the argument that the wilderness bill will freeze our resources 
is ridiculous. The potential timber resources located within the primitive areas 
in Idaho are minute, both actually and when weighed in the balance against the 
need for preservation of the virgin wilderness. 

Our support of the wilderness bill in its present form is unequivocal. We 
wish to add to this statement only one note of caution. Game management 
within the primitive areas should remain in the control of the State fish and 
game departments. It would be inadvisable to increase the wildlife sanctuaries 
or refuges in any of these primitive areas unless sound biological studies firmly 
indicate the necessity of preservation of certain species. Wild game is a crop 
which must be harvested or it will destroy the forage necessary for its exist- 
ence. We believe in continued hunting in the primitive areas whenever com- 
patible with sound conservation principle. As presently written, the wilderness 
bill firmly protects the sportsmen. 
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CoEuR D’ALENE WILDLIFE FEDERATION, 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, November 5, 1958. 
Senator RicHAarp L. NEUBERGER, 
Bend, Oreg. 

Dear SENATOR NEUBERGER: Because of the distance and time involved we do: 
not find it feasible to send a delegation to the public hearing on the wilderness 
bill (nearest location of such hearing to us is Bend, Oreg., approximately 500 
miles from here). However, we are vitally interested in this legislation and 
therefore take this means of presenting our views to you, and request that this 
letter be entered in the hearing record. 

Living, as we do, in a State blessed by an abundance of natural resources— 
vast forested mountains, beautiful crystal-clear lakes and streams, the best 
hunting and fishing to be found anywhere—we are especially appreciative and 
proud of our great outdoor heritage. And yet we are not oblivious to the whole- 
sale despoiling of natural resources in many cases in the past and the gradual 
shrinking of all of our wilderness and wild areas even yet under constant pres- 
sure by lumbering, mining, and other commercial interests. 

Now we in this area realize our dependence upon these industries, but our 
best lumber companies, for example, are cooperating with our efficient National 
Forest Service administration on a sustained yield plan of operation and are 
even developing thousands of acres of their own tree farms, thus considerably 
reducing pressure on our rapidly shrinking national forests. In any event, 
without planned development and conservation of these resources they will 
eventually be completely exhausted. 

At the same time, a constantly expanding population is putting more and more 
pressure on our national parks and other scenic resources. This pressure seems 
certain to increase as times goes by. Will our wilderness areas increase? Can 
they increase? We believe not. But we can hold on to what we still have left. 
We firmly believe that we should. 

We believe that the wilderness bill represents a step in this direction. Our 
only criticism is that this bill does not go far enough. It seems to us to 
amount to little more than a declaration of policy. But even this is important, 
and we recognize that we must learn to walk before we run. 

On many occasions we have endorsed legislation of this type and we cannot 
see how it could possibly harm any person or group or any interest that is 
compatible with the public interest. We, therefore, firmly support the Na- 
tional Wilderness Preservation Act and warmly commend its sponsors. . Most 
of us in this Coeur d’Alene Wildlife Federation have had the privilege of 
spending many happy hours far from roads and civilization in one of our 
primitive areas. We sincerely hope that our children and their children will 
have the same good fortune. 

Respectfully submitted. 

CoEUR D’ALENE WILDLIFE FEDERATION, 
ART MANLEY, 
Chairman, Committee on Wilderness Areas. 


STATEMENT OF NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR A GLEN CANYON NATIONAL PARK 


SeaTtLe, WasH., October 30, 1958. 


Dear SENATOR NEUBERGER: The NCGCNP would like to have the following 
statement presented and made a part of the record of the November 7 hearing 
on the wilderness bill. 

The Utah and National Committees for a Glen Canyon National Park op- 
posed early versions of the National Wilderness Preservation Act because at 
that time, certain roadless areas in the Navajo Indian Reservation were spe- 
cifically listed as being included in the wilderness system if the Navajo In- 
dians approved. 

In our opinion, this was likely to lead to a wholly erroneous belief by the 
public that these areas, which include the environs of Rainbow Bridge National 
Monument, would thus remain forever in their primeval state. 
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Actually, the Navajo Indians are bitterly opposed to the designation of these 
areas as roadless, and are attempting to change their status. With the in- 
creasing political effectiveness of the Navajos, and since this is technically 
their own land, it seems probable that they will succeed in this in the near 
future, and these areas will lose all vestige of their present protection. 

The present form of this bill, S. 4028, and contemplated changes regarding 
these areas, no longer result in this misapprehension. For that reason, and 
because S. 4028 in no way affects the Glen Canyon area, both committees have 
withdrawn all objection to this bill. 

WittraM R. HaAtuipay, M.D., 
Secretary, NCGONP. 


STATEMENY OF WILLIAM A. CALDER, ET AL., REGARDING THE WILDERNESS BILL 


With the present rate of increase in population and complexity of our civiliza- 
tion, we have come to a fork in the road; a decision must be made, one with 
long-enduring results. Hither we will permanently protect the present remnants 
of our Nation’s once vast wilderness, or we will forever lose them by a gradual 
exploitation for whatever economic potential they may have. 

Enactment of the wilderness bill and the resulting preservation of our wilder- 
ness areas as such is strongly urged for the following reasons : 

1. Esthetic and recreational benefits. The pressure of modern living and 
problems of providing physical development and deterrents for delinquency 
for our youth constitute a definite need for such healthy and relaxing activity 
as camping, hiking, fishing, hunting, nature study, etc. Preserving some 
of the country in the primeval state will insure this. 

2. Educational and scientific benefits. Use of natural areas free from 
domination by the machines and activity of civilization is necessary for 
instruction in botany, zoology, forestry, wildlife, and conservation. Having 
these natural control areas for comparison is fundamental in the scientific 
approach to problems of land use and management. Contrasting with land 
that is sick with erosion, falling water table, ete., this wilderness land 
healthy in its natural state gives insight as to how we can better manage 
the land. 

3. Preservation for future generations. We are part of a passing scene. 
Habitation of the country will not end when we die. People will continue 
to live here, and what we protect or destroy is not just our possession but 
theirs. With present trends in population, the land will have to meet the 
needs of many more people than it does now. We have a moral obligation 
to leave something for them to enjoy. 

4. The frontier has passed. No longer is there reason to think that the 
wilderness, trees, or wild animals are inexhaustible. Looking at a map 
of the United States showing the areas still in a comparatively wild state, 
we see that the eastern two-thirds of the country has very little compared 
to the West. Failure to enact this legislation will someday result in the 
same scarcity in the West as is in the Nast now. 

5. The wilderness areas belong to all the people. Exploitation of the 
wilderness remnants benefits only scattered commercial interests yet it robs 
from all our citizens. This is about as fair as taxing common man an extra 
amount to be turned over to a private corporation, as 4 gift. 

6. Keeping wilderness areas is not economic stagnation. The attraction 
for tourist, recreationist, and hunter spending in the vicinity of these 
wilderness areas is an asset which will grow as does the population, and its 
increase in leisure time. A nation that is all economic development and no 
outdoor relaxation or inspiration is like Jack and his all work and no play; 
the vitality of the nation can suffer, producing beat generations with their 
“what’s the use?” outlook. 

7. A wealthy nation can afford to keep wilderness. We have one of the 
highest standards of living in the world. If the Nation can afford to spend 
billions for overseas assistance, defense preparations, and support of prices 
on our bountifully overproduced crops, we can certainly afford to set aside 
the relatively small part of the country remaining in a primeval state for 
permanent protection. 
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For the mental, physical, and spiritual benefit of our present and future 
generations, we, the undersigned, endorse the efforts of Senator Richard L, 
Neuberger in attempting to establish a national wilderness preservation system, 
and urge enactment of the wilderness bill. 
WILLIAM A. CALDER, Jr., 
LORENE L. CALDER, 
CLIFFORD H. COMMEROR, 
VERNE SAMUELSON, 
J. H. Frerauson, 
DAN W. STONEMAN, 
KENNETH M. SANDWIcK, 
MargorigE F SANDWICK, 
EpwaArp K. VEATCH, 
G. C, LEVERETH, 
JOHN W. GILLIHAN, 
LYLE C. BosLau, 
MELVIN H. HANDLEY. 


STATEMENT OF THE MULTNOMAH ANGLERS & HUNTERS CLUB 


NOVEMBER 5, 1958. 




































Hon. Senator RicHarp L, NEUBERGER, 
Bend, Oreg. 


Deak Sime: I am writing in behalf of our club, the Multnomah Anglers & 
Hunters of Portland, in support of the wilderness bill. 

We believe that with the tremendous increases we have had in hunting and 
angling licenses in our State, more land should be set aside for their use. If it 
is not done now, in a generation our children will not know the enjoyment we 
have found off the beaten path. 

As hunter pressure increases, we find more and more posted areas. This 
year we even had private hunting for a fee (heaven forbid). We feel that this 
is not going to improve any, in years to come, as our population increases, 
Therefore, the only alternative is to set aside more area for their use now. 

With the provisions in the bill for proper management of the resources in 
the areas, they could be kept in a reasonable wilderness state. 

We do not expect more than what can be reasonably set aside, but by the 
same token, we feel by our numbers and the economic value from licenses and 
equipment, that we are entitled to our fair share. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. O. Breser, President. 


STATEMENT OF THE OBSIDIAN PRINCESSES 





OBSIDIAN PRINCESSES, 
Eugene, Oreg., November 8, 1958. 

Senator RrcHarp L. NEUBERGER, 

Bend, Oreg. 


Dear Sir: The Princesses of the Obsidian organization of Eugene, Oreg., 
would like to go on record favoring the principles of Senate bill 4028, for the 
continued protection of areas now dedicated to wilderness. We ask that this 
statement be made a part of the hearing record of this bill at the November 7 
hearing. 

The Obsidian organization is an active outdoor group drawing members from 
the Eugene area. In order to become a Princess an Obsidian must first have 
climbed each of the Three Sisters in Oregon. Thus the Princess group has had 
experience in the enjoyment of wilderness and try to play an active part in 
its protection. 

Sincerely, 
MILpRED BALL, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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LETTER OF FRANK RICHARDSON, SEATTLE, WASH. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, 
Seattle, Wash., November 3, 1958. 


Senator Ricuarp L. NEUBERGER, 
Bend, Oreg. 

DEAR SENATOR NEUBERGER: In spite of the more often heard voice of the timber 
interests in the Northwest I should like to emphatically state that there are a 
great many of us here—lI think a large majority—tremendously in favor of the 
wilderness bill. I know this is true at this university where so many of us 
fully appreciate that if we are to have even the minimum of wilderness areas 
in the future for research and recreational use, we must take immediate steps 
now. We surely hope the time will never come when it will be impossible or 
extremely difficult for scientists, students, and others to visit and study in 
virgin areas of many types. If this time should come there will be a great and 
irrevocable loss in understanding our natural resources and gaining manifold 
pleasures and inspiration from our natural heritage. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK RICHARDSON, 
Assistant Professor of Zoology, Department of Zoology; Curator of 
Zoology, Washington State Museum; Vice President, Pacific Northwest 
Bird and Mammal Society. 


STATEMENT OF THE TACOMA SPORTSMEN’S Cxius, INo. 


Tacoma, WASH., October 31, 1958. 
Re hearing on S. 4028, November 7, 1958. 


Senator RicHarp L. NEUBERGER, 
Bend, Oreg. 

Dear SENATOR NEUBERGER: Our Tacoma Sportsmen’s Club with a membership 
of over 2,000 outdoorsmen, wish to submit this short note as our endorsement to 
§. 4028 known as the wilderness bill. 

The rapid increase of the population in the United States makes it imperative 
that we set aside all available lands suitable for public use as soon as possible, 
or future generations will be without adequate areas to enjoy nature in its 
primitive state. 

It is highly desirable that Congress establish a wilderness preservation policy 
wherever possible on Federal land areas, such as parks, forests, and refuges. 

A policy wherein a Cabinet officer or a bureau chief cannot abolish a wilder- 
hess area, reduce it in size or add to it, merely by signing an Executive order. 

A policy which gives the people who own the lands—the general public—a 
voice in saying what shall be done with the wilderness areas. 

It is our firm conviction that we must have foresight and act now on this 
important matter. We cannot afford to be less concerned about our valuable, 
irreplaceable public domain than “Teddy” Roosevelt was a half century ago. 

Yours very truly, 
S.B. MacDonatp, 
Secretary, Tacoma Sportsmen’s Club. 


STATEMENT OF THE Paciric NORTHWEST CONSERVATION COUNCIL 


VANCOUVER, WASH., November 1, 1958. 
Senator Ricuarp L. NEUBERGER, 
Bend, Oreg. 


SenaToR NEUBERGER: The United States at one time was almost completely 
covered by forests. Civilization has now cut over most of this area for the first 
time and within a very few years the balance of the first cut area will also be 
cut. When one looks at a map of the United States and compares the relatively 
small area encompassed in the wilderness bill with the total area that was con- 
verted to lumber and wood products I feel that the wilderness area is mighty 
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small indeed. I don’t feel that these areas if left in a wilderness condition will 
have a great noticeable effect upon the economy of the Nation from a lumber- 
ing or like commercial standpoint. In a relatively few years second-growth 
timber will be in lumber production in substantial quantities. 

To retain these wilderness areas as such, I feel that statutory recognition of 
wilderness areas should be made as a use concept. Wilderness, or like areas, 
are being used a great deal now and with the great population increase and 
more leisure time being made available to the population, the areas will of 
course be used even more for recreation. A more constant income will be 
brought to the surrounding areas because of recreation use. It was not thought 
a few years ago that camping, campgrounds, hunting, fishing, and other recre- 
ation areas would be utilized as they are being used today. The figures on 
recreational usage are astounding. This is a matter of record. I feel that 
the outdoor trend will continue to increase and wilderness areas have to be 
protected and established now to meet this growing need. 

To assure the retention of wilderness and like areas, I feel that administra- 
tive agencies should have statutory backing to administer the areas properly, 
It is very likely that in the future, pressure will be generated to the white heat 
point to convert present and future wilderness areas into lumber. It will 
require statutory backing for administrative agencies to continue to manage 
these areas as classified wilderness and like areas. 

There are two points in the bill that I feel should be changed. These two 
points allow the President to decide whether or not dams may be built in 
wilderness areas and what action should be taken on insect control. 

Those of us who have experienced controversies with major dam construction 
in areas that would be detrimental to other resources are of the opinion that 
any loophole in a law allowing dams to be constructed should be eliminated at 
the outset. 

I would certainly recommend that the bill be phrased so as to prohibit con- 
structing dams over 25 feet high. They should also be authorized by the head 
of the administrative agency concerned. It appears to me this would eliminate 
any decisions being made from a political standpoint. I also feel that admin- 
istrative agencies are more qualified to deal directly on the ground with pest 
and insect control than would the President who would probably receive advice 
from a political viewpoint. 

Conservationally yours, 
Howarp E. NELson, 
President, Pacific Northwest Conservation Council. 


LETTER OF R. D. Watson, SEATTLE, WASH. 


SEATTLE, WASH., December 5, 1958. 
Hon. RicHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Sir: I have followed with a great deal of interest the arguments for 
and against the proposed National Wilderness Preservation Act (S. 4028), and 
wish to commend your committee for its action in conducting the recent western 
hearings on the subject. I regret that lack of time prevented my attendance 
at any of these hearings, but understand that views presented in writing may 
still be admitted to the record. It is, therefore, respectfully requested that this 
letter be made a part of the Bend, Oreg., hearing record. 

Practically all of my views on the subject have been well expressed previously 
by proponents of the bill. I would simply like to stress two facts that may 
be of somewhat special interest to the committee : 

1. I am speaking as an individual rather than as a member of any organized 
group, but nevertheless, I am sincerely convinced, voicing the opinion of hun- 
dreds of fellow citizens whom I have either met in the magnificent back country 
of Washington and other Western States or else known through other contacts 
to be in sympathy with the aims of the bill. 

2. I am engaged in the occupation of lumber wholesaling and am, therefore, 
directly dependent upon the timber resources of our western forests as a means 
of livelihood. As one who is vitally concerned, therefore, with the continued 
availability of commercial timber, I wish to state my personal opinion, based 
on 20 years of experience, that the preservation for their wilderness values of 
the timber stands in all of those areas which would fall within the jurisdiction 
of the wilderness bill will have a relatively minor effect upon our netional wood 
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products requirements in the foreseeable future. What it will mean is that 
some advantageously located private firms or individuals will be denied the 
opportunity to exploit these resources at an especially large and easy margin 
of profit as their commercial value is enhanced by the reduction of other virgin 
timber stands. The spokesmen of our industry who question the inclusion of 
any or all of the forest lands within the areas to be affected are actually speak- 
ing in favor of these limited gains to individual operators, no matter how care- 
fully they may veil this fact with statements regarding our “dwindling national 
timber supply.” 

It is gratifying to note, however, and I wish to emphasize this point, that 
despite the fact that official views expressed by organizations within our in- 
dustry are still preponderantly against relinquishing a self-granted prior claim 
to all commercial stands within the national forests, increasing numbers of in- 
dividuals within this same industry are now realizing that improved forestry 
practice on past and current producing areas can more than adequately provide 
our requirements. This latter fact does not readily come to light simply be- 
cause most of these individuals are not actively concerned with other values of 
our forests. In this case, I feel that, although I may not necessarily be voicing 
opinions strongly felt by these affiliates, I am certainly not speaking against their 
personal points of view. And I can point out a considerable number of forester, 
logger, and lumberman acquaintances who are in full sympathy with my outlook. 
Not all of us in the forest industries, by any means, feel that we “can’t afford” 
forested wilderness areas. 

Respectfully yours, 
R. D. Watson. 


STATEMENT OF NORTHWESTERN MINING CoUNCIL, INC. 


MEDFORD, OREG., November 12, 1958. 
Senator JAmMes E. Murray, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: This letter is being written in protest of the wilderness bill, S. 
4028, in accordance with a resolution passed by the Northwestern Mining Coun- 
cil, Inc., at its regular meeting on November 6, 1958. 

First, we wish to protest the manner in which hearings were arranged. Only 
one hearing being held in Oregon, a State which is more than 50 percent owned 
by the Federal Government. This hearing was held at Bend, Oreg., a great dis- 
tance from the centers of population and where there were no mining interests 
to register protests. We do not believe that any reasonable person would object 
to the setting aside of certain tracts as wilderness. We do, however, object 
to such wholesale withdrawal as proposed by this bill. For instance, in section 
2, paragraph (a), the Secretary of Agriculture is given practically absolute 
power in selecting the areas to be set aside and the power to arbitrarily modify 
the boundaries as he sees fit. It stipulates that any area of 5,000 acres or more 
without roads shall be classified as wilderness. What about proper access to 
administer conservation methods and marketing of mature timber from such 
tracts? Neither does the act take into consideration whether or not this would 
be the best use of the area for the good of all the people. There are included 
in the lands proposed to be set aside some of the richest mineral areas in the 
United States. 

Under section 2 of special provisions it provides that “the President may, 
within a specific area and with such regulations as he may deem desirable, 
authorize prospecting, mining, the establishment of reservoirs and water- 
conservation works, and such measures as may be found necessary in control 
of insects and diseases, including the road construction found essential to such 
mining and reservoir construction, upon his determination that such use in the 
Specific area will better serve the interests of the United States and the people 
thereof than will its denial.” Past experience will show that once an area has 
been set aside, it is indeed a rare occasion that it is ever reopened. 

This bill will virtually seal up vast resources of minerals needed for national 
defense. True, we have large stocks in our stockpiles, but if war should break 
out, God forbid, it would be necessary to develop domestic sources quickly to 
care for our needs. Mines are not discovered and put into production overnight 
and without the right to prospect and develop these deposits it might mean 
disaster. Furthermore, it has been proven that, with proper regulation, produc- 
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tion of oil and mining can be carried on in national forests without harm to 
wildlife or other natural resources. 

Another provision is that except as otherwise provided there shall be no 
permanent roads. Nor shall there be any use of motor vehicles, motorized 
equipment, or motorboats, or landing of aircraft, nor any other mechanical 
means of transport or delivery of persons or supplies. This does not seem to 
be a provision that would be for the greatest good of all the people of the 
United States. How many from any distance would be able, either in time or 
money, to plan and carry out a pack trip to enjoy this wilderness? 

We hope that your committee will consider all phases of this measure thor- 
oughly and honestly before action is taken. 

Very truly yours, 
NORTHWESTERN MINING CoUNCIL, IN¢., 
TuHap W. HATTEN, Secretary. 


LETTER OF ARTHUR M. MEARS 


PORTLAND, OREG., October 23, 1958. 


Hon. WAYNE MorsgE, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR: With reference to bill S. 4028 I earnestly solicit your con- 
sideration in at least altering the bill so that no new Federal agency is created. 
We certainly have enough bureaucratic expense already, and I believe that the 
creation of a National Wilderness Preservation Council would only lead to 
administrative complications and conflicts with the existing Forest Service, 
National Park Service, and other Federal agencies administering public lands. 

It seems to me that the creation of a new bureau would set a precedent for 
other groups with special interests to ask for the establishment within the 
Government of more complicated bureaucratic agencies. 

Your consideration in this matter will be greatly appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 


A. M. MEars. 


STATEMENT OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES, NATIONAL PARKS ASSOCIATION 


The board of trustees of the National Parks Association, at its annual meet- 
ing on May 23, 1958, reaffirms its support of legislation now before Congress 
to provide congressional recognition of the concept of wilderness preservation by 
the ‘establishment of a National Wilderness Preservation System. The associ- 
ation has studied this proposal through its formulative stages for more than 
10 years, and has contributed to its definition in the form of legislation. The 
present revision of 8.1176, now being considered by the departments and the 
Congress, represents, in the opinion of the board, a sound, efficient, and equitable 
proposal which meets all important questions that have been raised. The 
board strongly recommends enactment of this legislation at the earliest possible 
time. (A revised wilderness bill was introduced in both the House and Senate 
on June 18, 1958—H.R. 13013 and S. 4028.) 


STATEMENT OF THE PAcIFIc LoGGIne CONGRESS ON S. 4028 


The Pacific Logging Congress is a voluntary membership, nonprofit, unin- 
corporated association of individuals engaged in, or interested in, the logging 
industry. 

It was organized in 1909 for the purpose of providing a forum where the people 
of the logging industry could exchange information, discuss operating problems, 
and work together for a permanent forest economy. 

Its membership consists of individuals from logging and lumbering companies, 
manufacturers and distributors of logging equipment, private and public for- 
esters, and forestry educators. Its membership covers all the forested regions 
of the Western United States, western Canada and Alaska. 

The Pacific Logging Congress wishes to express its sincere appreciation to the 
Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs for giving the people of the 
West an opportunity to express their views on S. 4028 at public hearings held 
at Bend, Oreg., San Francisco, Calif., Albuquerque, N. Mex., and Salt Lake 
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City, Utah. It regrets that similar hearings were not held in the States of 
Montana, Washington, and Idaho, since these States, too, have a significant 
area of Federal land which would be adversely affected by S. 4028. 

The Pacific Logging Congress has always been keenly interested in the wise 
use of our natural resources. It has carefully reviewed all available informa- 
tion on S. 4028 and its predecessor, S. 1176. The wilderness preservation pro- 
posal has been discussed at length in meetings of the membership, management 
committee, and board of directors. 

At its 49th annual sessions in Portland, Oreg., November 12, 1958, the mem- 
pership of the Pacific Logging Congress adopted the following resolution : 

“Whereas there is now before the U.S. Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, S. 4028 which would establish a National Wilderness Preserva- 
tion System ; and 

“Whereas the provisions of this bill would upset the long accepted and ap- 
proved principle of multiple use ; and 

“Whereas the establishment of the proposed vast wilderness area would lock 
up and prevent development, management, and protection of valuable natural 
resources vitally needed for the continued and beneficial use of the people of 
the United States; and 

“Whereas the establishment of a wilderness preservation system would bene- 
fit only a few Americans: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Pacific Logging Congress opposes Senate bill 4028 or any 
other bill of similar purpose ; and be it further 

Resolved, That the western delegation in Congress be urged to oppose this 
bill and that copies of this resolution be sent to the Senate Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs and to each member of the western congressional 
delegation.” 

We would like to amplify our resolution to make our position abundantly 
clear. 

First, the Pacific Logging Congress favors a reasonable area of Federal lands 
reserved for wilderness. But it favors also a continued high standard of living 
now enjoyed by our country. Reconciliation of these two desirable national 
objectives must be implemented by rational land management under the guidance 
of qualified career officials. 

May we call to your attention that under Public Law 85-470, June 28, 1958, the 
recently appointed Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission is charged 
with the responsibility of conducting an intensive survey of the recreational 
resources of the Nation and submitting its findings and recommendations by 
September 1, 1961. 

Paragraph (b) of the preamble of Public Law 85-470 states that one of the 
purposes of the act is “to inventory and evaluate the outdoor recreation re- 
sources and opportunities of the Nation, to determine the types and location of 
such resources and opportunities which will be required by present and future 
generations.” 

Paragraph (c) additionally charges the Commission “to make comprehensive 
information and recommendations leading to these goals available.” 

We think that it is pertinent for your committee to inquire of the proponents 
of S. 4028 as to their reasons for desiring immediate enactment of legislation 
which prejudges the findings and recommendations of the Outdoor Recreation 
Resources Review Commission. 

We know of no immediate threat to any area now under consideration for 
preservation as wilderness. If such were to arise, we are certain that the 
bureaus having jurisdiction over wilderness areas would be adamant in adjust- 
ing boundaries, unless it could be clearly shown after scientific study of all con- 
siderations, to be in the public interest. 

We would like to point out that of all the beneficial purposes ascribed to 
8. 4028 by its proponents, only one of them is peculiar to wilderness, and that 
is the enjoyment of solitude—which can only be attained by allowing the use 
of large areas of Federal lands to a handful of the American people. 

A virgin forest is far from being the most satisfactory cover for maximum 
production of water. Likewise, it is far from an ideal habitat for wildlife. 

The scientific, historical, and educational values of wilderness can be pre- 
served better for all the people by carefully selected areas of virgin forest or 
lands of reasonable size rather than by hundreds of thousands of roadless areas 
for limited use by only a few. 

Recreational and scenic values of wilderness, as claimed by the proponents 
of §. 4028, are limited to the very few who possess the physical stamina, 
financial independence, and leisure time to enjoy them. Recreational use of 
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wilderness is denied to the millions of family recreationists who want and 
need easily accessible areas for their enjoyment. 

Therefore, we believe that wilderness preservation is a minor, though im- 
portant, desirable use of forest and other Federal lands. Selection and boundary 
designation of wilderness areas should be made by career land managers, 
trained in all phases of resources management and cognizant of their responsi- 
bility to the best interests of all the people. It should not be a function of 
Congress, since no Senator or Representative can be reasonably expected to 
have the intimate professional knowledge of resource management necessary 
to evaluate fully the myriad and sometimes intangible factors pertinent to 
such decisions. 

Neither is it fitting for Congress to authorize, at taxpayers’ expense, 4 
National Wilderness Preservation Council consisting of people whose only qualifi- 
cation is that they “shall be persons known to be informed regarding, and inter- 
ested in, the preservation of wilderness.” S. 4028 would not only authori’ e, but 
“direct” this “council” to “consult with, advise, and invoke the aid of appropriate 
officers of the United States Government—in wilderness preservation and use.” 

By no stretch of imagination can this “council” be construed as anything but 
a special interest lobby operating under congressional sanction with public funds 
for the benefit of a small minority who want to enjoy the wonders of nature at 
the expense of all the rest of us. 

We firmly believe that before any public lands are set aside for a single- 
purpose use, a detailed analysis of each individual area must be made by pro- 
fessional resource managers and a long-term management plan be made for the 
area in which the economic effects on local jobs and payrolls of the proposed 
withdrawal from multiple use will be adequately considered. 

Finally, the Pacific Logging Congress recognizes that preservation of wilder- 
ness is one of the desirable uses of Federal lands. But so is forestry, grazing, 
mining, water development, and accessible recreation. All of which create jobs 
and furnish products essential to our way of life. 

The designation and administration of wilderness areas is a function of the 
governmental agencies charged with the management of Federal lands on a 
multiple-use basis. The preservation of wilderness should not take precedence 
over desirable multiple uses unless it can be clearly shown to be in the publie 
interest. This criteria should be applied individually to each area under con- 
sideration for withdrawal for exclusive wilderness use. 

The Pacific Logging Congress therefore strongly opposes S. 4028 for the 
following reasons: 

1. No need for the proposed legislation has been demonstrated. The net 
acreage of dedicated wilderness is increasing with each decade and has not been 
shown to be inadequate to meet forseeable future needs. 

2. If wilderness legislation ever becomes necessary such consideration should 
be delayed until after the Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission 
has completed its study and reported its findings in 1961. 

8. The proposed National Wilderness Preservation Council would be an un- 
necessary expense to the taxpayer, and would unnecessarily impose many 
restrictions, influences, and complicating factors upon the exercise of sound 
judgment by our highly skilled, career land managers. We believe that this 
Council is proposed as a taxpayer-paid lobby and propaganda agency for a 
minority of people who would seem to give wilderness preservation precedence 
over creation of more jobs for our increasing population by full multiple use 
of all the resources of our western Federal empire. 

4. Enactment of 8. 4028 would establish a precedent that would open the door 
for other special interest demands for our Federal lands. 

5. Except for the enjoyment of solitude, wilderness areas produce no benefits 
that cannot be obtained from lands dedicated to multiple use. Therefore, the 
designation of wilderness areas should be made only on the basis of the 
demonstrated need of the Nation for solitude, and with full consideration of our 
economic and national defense needs. 

6. The provisions of the bill dealing with Indian lands appear to be uncon- 
stitutional, and are an unconscionable invasion of the rights of private citizens. 

7. S. 4028 provides that all lands now classified as primitive areas and other 
specified areas in national parks, wildlife refuges, and game ranges shall auto- 
matically become part of the wilderness system unless a recommendation to the 
contrary has been made, within a specified time, by the Federal bureaus charged 
with the management of these lands. We believe that no area should be con- 
sidered for addition to a wilderness system unless the respective Federal bureat 
makes an intensive survey and management plan for the area in question and 
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| 
J submits a positive recommendation that the area will best serve the Nation by 
being preserved as wilderness. i 
- 8. The language of S. 4028 is vague as to the intent of the sponsors in regard | 
y to future expansion of the proposed wilderness system. In section I, paragraph i 
i (c) the proposed bill states, in part, “Pursuant to this policy the Congress gives | 
- sanction to the continued preservation as wilderness of those areas federally 
f owned or controlled * * * and that have so far retained under their Federal | 
» administration the principal attributes of their primeval character.” 
y This section could be used by wilderness enthusiasts as a propaganda device 
0 to imply that it is the will of Congress that all presently undeveloped Federal ij 
lands should be preserved for wilderness regardless of their most beneficial use. i 
A 9. Enactment of S. 4028 would upset the generally accepted and approved prin- i 
- ciple of multiple land use. 
- 10. The establishment of the vast areas of roadless and unproductive wilder- 
| ness would preclude the development of valuable natural resources needed for a 
e growing Nation. 
, We thank you for the opportunity to express our views on 8S. 4028 and trust 
t your committee will give them fullest consideration. 
8 
t 
1 STATEMENT OF JAMES F. HENRIOT IN SUPPORT OF THE NATIONAL WILDERNESS 
- PRESERVATION ACT 
; My name is James F. Henriot and I reside in Tacoma, Wash. This statement 
is made in support of Senate bill 4028, the National Wilderness Preservation 
“ Act. Previous to my present residence in Tacoma, I had lived for 3 years in 
. Washington, D.C. During that period of time I realized the geographic distance 
from wilderness areas in which I lived and the ensuing inability to take advan- 
tage of and share in the recreation and beauties of wilderness areas. Since my 
e return to the Pacific Northwest, I have made annual trips into several wilder- 
a ness areas and have introduced many others to the wonders of these parts of our 
e country. During these years I have witnessed the increased use of wilderness 
c areas and a growing appreciation of them. 
- I am heartily in favor of the enactment of the wilderness bill which will 
protect and preserve existing wilderness areas presently administered by the 
e U.S. Forest Service, National Park Service, National Wildlife Refuges and other 
public lands. Here in the Pacific Northwest there are commercial interests 
t which would exploit the natural resources of these areas. It is my belief that 
n these areas should be preserved so that they cannot only be enjoyed by ever- 
increasing numbers today and tomorrow, but in future generations to come. 
a Senate bill 4028 would see that these wilderness areas are adequately protected. 
n I urge that your committee make a favorable report on this bill and do every- 
thing possible to secure its enactment. 
n- 
iy 
. STATEMENT OF THE CLEVELAND (PORTLAND, OrEG.) High ScHooL Scrence CLUB 
a PORTLAND, OrEc., November 5, 1958. 
e Senator James BE. Murray, 
se Washington 25, D.C. 
J Dear SENATOR Murray : The executive committee of the Cleveland High School 
Science Club gives its approval to S. 4028, the revised wilderness bill now 
before Congress. 
: The committee believes that a definite policy on public wilderness should be 
established by law to prevent use of such wilderness contrary to the wishes of 
the people and that the legislation under consideration would satisfy this need. 
The committee believes that section 2(f) of the bill adequately provides for 
. changes to the system that might be necessary in the national interest and 
" feels that arguments that the bill would “lock up” natural resources are invalid. 
The committee strongly recommends enactment of S. 4028 at the earliest 
> possible time. 
“ GEORGE W. ALDERSON, 
ad Chairman. 
. JoAN Lewis, 
10 Secretary. 
d GEORGE KATAGIRI, 


Adviser. 
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STATEMENT or TacoMA Poaere Cus, INC. 


? Tacoma, WASH., November 4, 1958, 
Senator Rrcuarp L. NEUBERGER, 

Deschutes County Courthouse, 

Bend, Oreg. 

Dear Senator: After a thorough study of the proposed national wilderness 
bill, S. 4028, the Tacoma Poggie Club, a group of 200 sportsmen, pledged to 
conservation, voted unanimous support of this bill in its entirety. 

Sincerely, 
Corwin C. Kornecay, 
President, Tacoma Poggie Club. 


STATEMENT OF IDAHO WILDLIFE FEDERATION, District No. 1, Don SaMUELSoy, 
PRESIDENT 


LEWISTON, IpAHO, October 31, 1958. 
Senator RicHarp L. NEUBERGER, 


Deschutes County Courthouse, 
Bend, Oreg.: 


Mr. Chairman and committee, as president of the district, I want to state 
that we have approved the revised wilderness bill unanimously. We sincerely 
believe that these areas should be preserved for future generations. 

Recreation is the second source of income to the State of Idaho. We believe 
in retaining some of our wilderness areas as God created them. 

We wish to have our wilderness areas managed by the wilderness preserva- 
tion system so that special interest or private interest groups are not able to 
exploit them. 

Sincerely, 
Don SAMUELSON, 
President District 1, Idaho Wildlife Federation. 


STATEMENT OF IDAHO WILDLIFE. FEDERATION, District 2 


District 2 of the Idaho Wildlife Federation acted favorably on legislation to 
establish a national wilderness preservation system in December 1956. A state- 
ment favoring enactment of such legislation was entered in the record of hear- 
ings on S. 1176 held on June 19 and 20, 1957. This statement appears on page 427 
of the hearing transcript. 

The original wilderness bill, S. 1176, has been revised repeatedly to overcome 
objections that have been raised. The final version, S. 4028, appears to have 
been carefully considered by its proponents. We support this legislation as it 
now reads. 

The wilderness bill affects only about 21%4 percent of the land area of the 
United States. The main purpose of the bill is to establish a legal framework 
necessary to save those areas which have been classified as wilderness by vari- 
ous Federal agencies. Opponents of the wilderness bill state repeatedly that 
no such legal protection is necessary. If these opponents did not intend to use 
the wilderness areas for their own purposes, they would have no objection to 
legislation such as S. 4028. Thus, the opponents have shown by their own 
actions that existing wilderness areas are in danger. 

One objection raised to the principle of wilderness protection is that too much 
timber is being withheld from commercial use. The Timber Resource Review, 
published by the Forest Service, points out clearly that any real increase in the 
Nation’s sawtimber supply must come from better management of small, pri- 
vately owned commercial timber stands. This publication states that one-fourth 
of our commercial forest area is poorly stocked or nonstocked. Better stock- 
ing and management of these nonproductive lands, plus better utilization prac- 
tices in industry, offer the only hope to stretch the timber supply. If every acre 
of the wilderness were to be used for commercial purposes, the effect on the 
overall timber supply picture would be negligible. The argument that we cannot 
afford wilderness, therefore, has little basis. 
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STATEMENT OF W. O. Switzer, LEGISLATIVE CHAIRMAN, RICHLAND Rop & GUN 
Crus, INo. 


Unexpectedly, we could not attend the November 7, 1958, hearing conducted 
by your committee at Bend, Oreg., as we had planned. Perhaps our statement 
and views could still be entered in the hearing record and considered in your 
evaluation of public sentiment. 

The Richland Rod & Gun Club has won the outstanding club trophy in Wash- 
ington State 3 out of the last 5 years for its conservation effort. Meanwhile, 
Washington State has been cited as outstanding in the United States for 2 out 
of the last 3 years by the National Wildlife Federation. We mention these cita- 
tions because they aren’t come by without sincere dedication and to make the 
point that this dedication is due to what our members have seen come to pass 
over the country. Most of our members work for the AKC and for the General 
Blectric Co. in that company’s role as an AEC prime contractor in Richland, 
Wash., and thus most of them have been transplanted from other parts of the 
United States. To a man, they have been impressed with the availability of the 
wilderness areas out here in such sharp contrast to the lack in their native States 
in the East. Thus, we are all completely convinced that these areas should in 
some way be preserved to the maximum possible extent. 

We feel further that, although the Forest Service, for example, has done an 
excellent job with their land use studies in the national forests, a Wilderness 
Council as proposed in the currently amended bill would assist our responsible 
agencies in resisting the constant political pressure for additional concessions 
by personal profit groups, however shortsighted they may be. 

Thus, we respectfully urge the passage of the wilderness bill as amended to 
date, and feel that it is vital and necessary as a long-range policy to protect our 
wilderness areas. 


LETTER OF Doris E. WINTERS, Director, PActFic ReGion, NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
STATE GARDEN CLuBs, INC. 


PoRTLAND, OreG., November 5, 1958. 
Senator JAMES E. Murray, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: I will not be able to attend the Bend, Oreg., hearing on the wilder- 
ness bill, but would like to add a voice of approval for Senate bill 4028 to set 
up and protect our heritage of wilderness areas. 

It is high time that our leaders in Government acknowledge and provide pro- 
tection to the remaining wilderness areas so that we and future generations 
may better understand and know somewhat the tremendous spiritual impact 
nature can give and did give the intrepid pioneers of our great United States. 
As our population grows and areas become smaller it is more and more important 
that effort and attention be turned to saving remaining wild areas so that while 
man does not have to make his way through them constantly he may turn to 
them for his recreation and inspiration. The pioneer may still be alone with 
nature and his God if this bill can be passed to set up these wilderness areas. 

It is with deep appreciation that I personally send this letter regarding this 
bill. I trust that it will pass. I think I may safely speak also, for many of 
the members of the garden clubs of the Pacific region who are in my juris- 
diction. Conservation of natural resources is one of our major aims. This 
bill will help us attain one of our goals. I do thank you and each member 

of the Congress who has worked this far in that attainment. 
: Yours truly, 
Doris BE. WINTERS, 
Director, Pacific Region, 
National Council of State Garden Clubs. 


STATEMENT OF Rosert O. Beatry, Osweao, OrREG. 


Much of the testimony pro and con the proposed National Wilderness Preserva- 
tion Act has been, and will be, by representatives of organized groups purporting 
to speak for their membership. 

Perhaps there is room or purpose to have amidst this welter of testimony a 
few statements by John Doe, private citizen. It is as such that I speak and 
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request that this statement be entered in the record at the hearing to be held 
at Bend, Oreg., November 7, 1958. 

I am acquainted with the difficulties as well as the pleasures of wilderness 
living, East and West, through personal experience, both alone and in the com- 
pany of my family (three young children). We value it highly. 

At the same time my family depends for its physical well-being (e.g., living) 
on the forest products industry; namely, the utilization and economic develop- - 
ment for profit of the timber resource which in so many instances constitutes 
the wilderness habitat itself. I believe in the profit motive and in the proper 
use and development of natural resources, such as timber, resulting from this 
motivation. There are uncounted thousands, particularly in the Western States, 
who are in exactly the same position. We intensely enjoy, if not actually crave, 
the re-creative therapy offered by wilderness experience on the one hand; and 
actually earn our living from an industry that is sometimes characterized as 
an exploiter of this very same wilderness on the other. Is it possible, actually 
‘or philosophically, to reconcile this seeming paradox? I believe it is, with 
the bill now under consideration. 

A eareful reading of this bill does not reveal to me, at least, any provisions 
which would tend to lock up any substantial amount of publicly owned timber 
resource. In fact, the bill prevents such arbitrary action solely by administra- 
tive decision of a Government agency. It places this prerogative in the hands of 
Congress (the people) and for the first time gives the people a voice in how 
much or how little of their public land should be dedicated to wilderness. The 
fear of locking up timber resources is, I think, the chief objection to the bill by 
the forest industry groups who oppose it. 

Fundamentally one either recognizes the value of wilderness or he doesn’t. I 
am quite certain in my own mind that there is a very definite dollars and cents 
value in the existence of wilderness as well as a spiritual or psychological value, 
I wonder, for example, if the therapeutic value of a week or two's wilderness 
pack trip for a busy business executive, enabling him to return to his job re- 
freshed and effective, does not mean more to the economy of the business in 
which he is engaged and, as a result, the economy of the State or region where 
his business operates than the value of whatever timber or beef or mutton or 
wool that might be produced on the area where he enjoyed this experience. 

Put another way, let’s assume that there isn’t any economic value in wilder- 
ness. Is there any economic value in having the National Art Gallery? I help 
pay for it and maintain it with my tax dollars, but I very likely will never have 
a chance to see it. Nevertheless, I am proud to be a citizen of a Nation that 
recognizes its value and am glad to know it is there. I suppose more masses of 
people would be attracted to the building where the National Art Gallery is 
housed if the Government took the money that goes to supporting it and ran free 
movies for example. This would be providing mass entertainment comprehensi- 
ble and attractive to a great many more people, but it would add little to the 
cultural level of our country. 

Delaying action on the proposed wilderness bill until the Outdoor Recreation 
Resources Review Commission completes its studies will merely mean long 
drawn out hearings of considerable cost to the taxpayer which will, I am sure, 
produce the same answer—namely the need for establishment by the Congress 
of a national wilderness policy such as is encompassed in the present bill. 

We are spending billions for rockets to the moon, more billions for concrete 
highways and bigger and better cities wherein the sheer pressures of modern 
living develop demands for aspirin tablets and tranquilizer pills by the carload 
daily. It does not seem to me that we are yet so resource poor, so short on 
timber or grazing land, that we cannot afford the luxury of a tiny percentage of 
our country’s total land and water area being maintained as wilderness. The 
current bill.leaves the way open to consume this wilderness for the purpose of 
sheer survival if, in the judgment of the people, the economy someday demands 
it. It is a reasonable measure in the best interests of the Nation. 

I, for one, as a private citizen who came to the West because there was some 
wilderness left here, urge its passage. 
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STATEMENT OF THE YAKIMA VALLEY GARDEN CLUB 


Yakima, WasH., November 5, 1958. 
Senator Ricnarp L. NEusBERGER, 
Deschutes County Courthouse, Bend, Oreg. 


This communication is being sent with the earnest desire and hope of our 
organization that the areas which can constitute a national wilderness preserva- 
tion system be kept intact, unmarred, and unspoiled for future generations. 


Mrs. Ne.tte Lum, President. 


STATEMENT By Con. P. W. ALLIson, U.S. Army (RETIRED), SALEM, OrEG. 


I wish to endorse heartily Senate bill S. 4028, commonly known as the wilder- 
ness bill, upon which a public hearing is being held at Bend, Oreg., on November 7, 
1958. 

Those of us in America who have passed or are nearing the three-score-and-ten 
mark can well remember the days of our youth, when it was easy (by canoe, on 
foot, or horseback) to gain access to areas unspoiled by man and his works, 
and know the thrill of exploration and discovery. All too few of the younger 
generation have had this privilege, and the great majority. of them have never 
been out of earshot of the automobile and the outboard motor. Unless prompt 
action is taken to preserve and enlarge our present pitifully few wilderness areas, 
such experiences will be preserved only in tradition, along with the wagon train 
and the express rider. 

During a long career in the Army, and after retirement therefrom, it has 
been my pleasure and privilege to work with various youth groups, such as the 
Boy Scouts, sundry athletic teams, and junior rifle clubs. Practically without 
exception, those young people who loved the outdoors and excelled in woodcraft, 
hunting and fishing, and other outdoor pursuits were the pick of the lot, and 
showed the greater capabilities for adult citizenship. It is significant that a 
survey made some years ago in Sing Sing Prison found not a single inmate who 
had been a long-term Boy Scout, or whose avocation had been hunting or fishing. 

In these days of increasing juvenile delinquency, it is likewise noteworthy that 
the gangs of young hoodlums are products, not of the countryside or the small 
towns, but of the big cities. Anything that can be done to get such potential 
criminals away from the street corners and give them an interest in outdoor 
pursuits and love of nature, would well pay its way by reducing future popu- 
lations of our penal institutions. 

I would hate the thought of a future America where my grandchildren and 
their children’s children would be unable to find a place within the borders of 
this great country where they could cast a fly or spy a dappled fawn in sur- 
roundings unspoiled by the logger’s ax, the interstate bus, and the roadside tavern. 


STATEMENT OF Mrs. Drxig M. BaapE, KETCHIKAN, ALASKA 


I strongly favor the proposed wilderness preservation system. Even in Alaska 
where it is assumed that wilderness is without limit, the threat is already 
evident. In the Ketchikan area we have seen the inroads a pulp mill can make 
in a seemingly endless forest. What happened when oil intersts invaded the 
Kenai Moose Refuge is a very painful example. Along with many others, I do 
not believe that a game refuge can be operated in an oiltield. What happened 
in the Kenai can happen in McKinley National Park, Katmai and Glacier Bay 
National Monuments. If Alaska, along with the other 48 States, is to preserve 
anything of the magnificent country that still exists on this continent, these 
virgin areas will have to be included in a land classification that prevents 
destructive commercial exploitation. Alaska has endless scenic and wildlife re- 
sources for which it is justly proud and famous. I hope wise planning will en- 
able us to preserve the very best that we have. 

Since enactment of the statehood bill, commercial interests have been clamoring 
for opening the entire State to unlimited exploitation. Much of this is coming 
from mining interests who claim prior right to all land until it is proven to be 
nonmineralized. 

In addition to purely esthetic values to be derived from saving our more 
magnificent examples of scenery and wildlife, there are real dollars and cents 
(hard cash) to be realized without destruction of the resources involved. John 
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L. Buckley, of the University of Alaska, has pointed out that wildlife is Alaska’s 
leading industry. Recreational values of wildlife for fiscal 1957 are estimated at 
$39,103,300. This compares with an estimated value of $23,408,000 for mining, 
It can be argued justly that mining will expand and develop under statehood, 
This will also be true of recreational values and the above figure quoted is only 
for wildlife. Every year an increasingly greater number of people come just 
to look at the scenery. 

As tourist facilities increase and transportation systems improve, more and 
more visitors will come to Alaska. Very few tourists are interested in seeing a 
pulp mill and fewer still will go to the Kenai to see oil wells. A few may want 
to see the few draglines still operating near Fairbanks and possibly others may 
be dragged by chambers of commerce to visit refineries and smelters. I would 
compare these with the thousands who, even at present, come to see mountains 
and glaciers, unspoiled forests, undammed and unpolluted rivers. I would com- 
pare these few with the hundreds who, even now, come to fish unspoiled trout 
populations or to hunt for bear, sheep, caribou, goat, and moose. In a State 
the size of Alaska there is surely room for both mining interests and wilderness 
areas. The two are not, however, compatible. They cannot exist side by side 
on the same land. Any commercialization is destructive of wilderness values. 
Surely there is land enough that we need not attempt incompatible multiple uses 
of the same lot of ground. 

To preserve these scenic and wildlife resources for ourselves and succeeding 
generations, I support speedy enactment of the wilderness bill. 


STATEMENT oF H. Frank EvANs, DEPARTMENT Heap, BrioLoGicAL ScreNcES, NoRTH 
IpaHO JUNIOR COLLEGE, COEUR D’ALENE, IDAHO 


I feel super duly qualified in all dimensions of wilderness appraisal, for 
wilderness activity has been and is an important part of my experience. I 
am a college instructor in the biological sciences and for many years engaged 
in a wilderness enterprise. 

I have felt the tempo of these changing times and I am intimately acquainted 
with the evolution of the American cultural patterns. Following the tracks 
of America through time we have been led through the wilderness which has 
withered before the progress of our people. It could be no other way for the 
raw material vanishes as the finished product takes shape. I love my land 
and way of life, but I feel a reverence for the stuff from which it was made. 
I believe that the last vestiges of the wilderness should be shelved for all time. 
The reins of exploration have been pulled firm, and the reins of exploitation 
and expedience should likewise be tugged hard. 

In the near half century I have breathed I have spanned one-third the time 
since Lewis and Clark went west and returned in half a thousand campfires. 
In the past quarter of a century, in the wisdom of my maturity, I have seen 
the population rise by 40 percent; that’s half a hundred million. This increase 
will go screaming on until we reach the glut of the finish line. As we have 
increased our kind so also have we increased the complex problems and frus- 
trations that parasitize our culture. Can we then with conscience destroy 
the gardens of silence and inspiration which are among the most potent of 
medicines for our socialills? I think not. 

I am a student of human ecology, a college teacher of biological principles, 
and my words will ring back in empty halls if I here fail my fellows by not 
rising with a clear voice to express what decades of study of the minds of great 
men have taught me. If, indeed, we have a function on our are of earth, it 
is to impart applications of knowledge to our human behavior. From this 
vantage point in 1958 we can see clearly the road we have traveled, and through 
the fog in the distant valley of the future we can discern the general course 
we are to follow. 

As a scientist I mark wilderness as my most cherished piece of equipment. 
Here the undisturbed scene is a point of departure and a system of controls 
for thousands of studies and experiments dealing with land use. The dynamic 
complexities of soils, the interactions of plant and animal societies, their effects 
upon the former, and the effects of the former on the latter—these are matters 
in which we have but scarcely scratched the surface. Wilderness is an essen- 
tial tool for which the life sciences can never find a substitute, for man cannot 
compound a wilderness anymore than he can reconstruct a man. 
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I am presently engaged in a research problem. The scope of the study has 
been seriously hampered by lack of undisturbed native range in the climax 
forests of the region. The answers to some questions can never be known be- 
eause of the degree to which man has altered his environment. That we may 
not further hamper such studies which are important to our harvest of knowl- 
edge, I implore that the wilderness bill be passed by the next session of the 
Congress. 

Subtracting the war years, I was engaged in a wilderness vacation enterprise 
between 1940 and 1953. In the 10 years the only resource I used was the total 
environment and the grass upon which my packhorses fed. Our use of the total 
environment was only for perception; we left it undisturbed. In those 10 
years with my staff and guests we totaled something like 7,000 man-days of 
wilderness experience and perhaps 60,000 man-miles on foot down wilderness 
trails. I stand in a unique position to appraise for you the worth of these 
experiences to those guests who came from a majority of the States in the 
Union and from several foreign lands. I have been told by scores of these 
people that this has remained as the choicest morsel of experience in their full 
and crowded lives. Such wholesome expressions of living, fettered only with 
simplicity, beauty, quiet, and the dignity and grandure of the wild environs are 
priceless treasures of today and yesterday. I cherish them for the people who 
have experienced them and who may experience them in the future if we have 
the vision to preserve them. I therefore feel impelled to urge the passage of 
the wilderness bill which will strengthen the security of these national treasures. 

And now let us contemplate our society which is a tribute to the inventive- 
ness of man’s mind. That society has carved with the jacknives of its minds, 
great things from the wilderness resources of a continent. Shall we not keep 
a small measure, the presently existing, ever-so-small measure of the uncarved 
stuff for future generations to feel, to see, and to experience? To ask otherwise 
is to destroy some part of America. To ask otherwise is to imply a selfishness 
that is intolerable. Please note if you will those persons who would ask the 
destruction of the last vestiges of our wilderness. Ask yourself who pays their 
traveling expenses, their time, and their efforts. It is those concerns and 
organizations who wish to profit from that which belongs to everyone. 


STATEMENT OF THE OtyMpPIA AuDUBON SOCIETY 


OtymprIA, WasH., November 8, 1958. 
Senator James E. Murray, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.@. 


DearR SENATOR Murray: The Olympia Audubon Society wishes to go on record 
as being in favor of passage of the wilderness bill, or S. 4028. 

We believe that the ever-increasing number of outdoor recreationists of the 
United States are entitled to the use of adequate virgin wilderness areas as 
a small part of our American heritage to be handed down from generation to 
generation for the enjoyment of all who care to participate in their use. 

We therefore request that you place our statement herewith to the record of 
the hearing to be held at Bend, Oreg., on November 7, 1958. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Marcaret McKEnNneY, President. 





STATEMENT OF THE THURSTON CouNnTYy Poaaie CLus, Ino. 


OL_yMPIA, WasH., November 3, 1958. 
Honorable Members, Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, Bend, Oreg. 

Dear SENATORS: The Thurston County Poggie Club of Thurston County, 
Wash., wishes to make the following statement and the same to be made a part 
of the record re the wilderness bill : 

“The Thurston County Poggie Club of Thurston County, Wash., is irrevocably 
in favor of the present S. 4028, believing this bill to provide the best answer 
for the recreational needs of the people of the United States as well as necessary 
habitat for a required nucleus of the fish and game herds of the continental 
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America. It is most urgent that the coming Congress provide for the wilderness 
needs of the American people for all time to come by passing S. 4028 at its very 
earliest convenience. Intensive forestry for the mass production of forest prod- 
ucts is incompatible with the propagation of game and fish on the Pacific slope 
of the continental United States. It is therefore the responsibility of the Con- 
gress to adequately provide for the recreational needs of a rapidly increasing 
American population for all time to come.” 


Respectfully submitted. 
J.M. Pererson, Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF THE HOBNAILERS, INC. 


SpoKANE, WasHu., November 8, 1958. 
FEDERATION OF WESTERN OuTDOOR CLUBS, 
In care of Miss Polly Dwyer, Northeast Auburn, Wash. 
GENTLEMEN : This is to notify you that Hobnailers, Inc., Spokane, Wash., would 
like to go on record as favoring Senate bill 4028 as introduced in the last session 
of the U.S. Senate. 


Yours very truly, 
Miss LItLiAN E. SHANNON, 
Vice President. 


STATEMENT OF THE AUBURN WOMEN’S CLUB 


AuBurN, WaASH., November 5, 1958. 
Hon. JAMEs FE. Murray, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Bend, Oreg. 

Dear SENATOR Murray: The Auburn Women’s Club, with 60 members, is 
wholeheartedly in favor of enactment of the wilderness bill. We wish to add 
our support to S. 4028. 

Our group feels that it is very desirable and necessary to assure that some of 
our country’s original wilderness is kept for our children to know and their 
children, too. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Edna M. Trott, 
(Typed) Mrs. Georce F. Trott, 
President, Auburn’s Women’s Club. 


LETTER OF MARGARET OBERTEUFFER, OsWwerG0, OREG. 


Osweeo, OrEG., October 27, 1958. 
Senator James FE. Murry, 
Bend, Oreg. 


DEAR SENATOR Murray: Since I am a schoolteacher, I will be unable to 
attend the wilderness bill hearing at Bend, Oreg., Friday, November 7. How- 
ever, I am vitally interested in this bill and want to urge its passage. Could 
this statement of my views be made a part of the record of the hearing? 

Starting with my first church camp session as a 9-vear-old, spreading during 
Camp Fire girl and counseling days, and now continuing as an outdoor club 
member and leader of assorted outdoor activities, I have built a strong case 
for wilderness values for myself and the others with whom I have shared this 
heritage. 

Vividly I can remember when my husband and I took a group of teenage 
Camp Fire girls into the Wallowa Wilderness Area. It was a cold, blustery 
day: but we dressed warmly, took extra clothes to the extent that we had them, 
packed Innch “makings” and started out cross countrv to Pocket Lake. 

On the hike-in, we saw the charred remains of a lightning or camnfire-caused 
fire. It had been confined to a small area but had searred that area hadly. The 
gals were interested in the evidence, concerned about the possibility of losing 
fine sections of the forest to this hazard, and observant of the snotty burning 
that ran up the ridges and jumned across good fuel to sear another spot, 

At the lake, the gals built a fire while Bill and I and the girls with licenses 
started to fish. On almost every cast, we caught a fish. What screams and 
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cries of excitement: “I’ve got one,” “What doIdonow?’ “Oh, oh, oh, which way 
dolturnit?’ “How do I get it off the hook?” 

Since the limit above 5,000 feet in the Wallowas is 30 fish each, we had a 
field day. The girls experienced the thrill and adventure of a new experience, 
event the kibitzers who’d taken up their places at our shoulders. They learned 
something about the glacier that had formed the steep cirque in which the lake 
lay and about how the limited watershed and short ice-free season caused the 
hungry fish. Enjoying the trip enabled them to discover that intense pleasure 
can nullify, almost enhance, the physical discomforts that are sometimes attend- 
ant. Sharing the pleasure of the “lucky fisherman” und learning to care for 
themselves in the cold are old lessons, but they didn’t suffer from this review. 

Several personal victories were notable. Anita talked herself into putting 
her own worm on the hook. Joyce mustered up courage to take the wriggly 
fish off the hook. Marilyn conquered her qualms and helped clean the whole 
eatch. These individual challenges that were met, repeatedly, built a solid 
hunk of character. 

On this sanie trip, a small group took an especially rugged climb. On the 
way down from the Matterhorn to Mirror Lake, Bill stopped the group to see 
a Rocky Mountain goat down a long draw from them. He explained that five 
of these had been transplanted to the Wallowas from northern Washington— 
a natural habitat. 

Sherry suddenly said. “There’s another—much closer.” What a reai satis- 
faction for those gals—they’d worked hard and been rewarded with a price- 
less and unusual glimpse of wild America. That’s sound ego building. 

Back in camp, the gals related their story. They’d also tackled and climbed 
hills that looked hopelessly long and hard from the distance, seen desert, irri- 
gated pasture, and snowcaps all from a 10,000-foot peak, and crossed white 
limestone, gray, granite, and pink marble. Their sense of accomplishment was 
deserved and their awe real. 

On an Olympic National Park trip, a group of Explorer Scouts had 3 full 
days of dismal clouds and rain. There’d been some good fishing and hiking 
through luxuriant rain forests, but the spectacular views had been hidden. 

Finally the third evening, as we left the campfire, we could see the clouds 
lift. Just the anticipation of a clear day sent us all to bed eager and relaxed. 

When we crawled out of our tents, we looked to the south— there across 
the deep Hot River Valley stood Mount Olympus. Resplendent in a fresh, 
sparkling white coat, she climaxed a forested ridge—jutting her several black 
rock peaks into the sky. The cloud bank low in the valley added a feeling that 
we were selected witnesses to God’s majesty. 

We ran over to the edge to see more. Someone spotted a deer—and another— 
on a nearby hill. We tried to get closer to them. Looking the other way, a 
fella pointed out a bear sniffing along a side hill. Cameras clicked. “Let’s 
see what's in the other valley,” for we were on a long ridge. 

A herd of elk on a far hill were drifting down into the woods after an early 
breakfast up on the open alpine meadows. We walked several miles—always 
going just a little over the brow or a little higher to see more and better. 
Breakfast was very late that morning. But neither those boys, nor I, will ever 
forget that morning. We know what “alpine beauty” and “the inspiration of 
the great outdoors” mean. 

Eighty-six miles on the Skyline Trail of Oregon sounds like quite a hike 
for teen-age girls—and it is. But even when her feet were raw with blisters 
and her back aching from a pack, I’ve never been able to send a girl home 
from a partway point. There is something about a muscle and spirit straining 
wilderness trip that captures their souls—especially after the shock and the 
uncertainty of the first few days subsides. It may have been hard to talk 
them into taking a chance and trying a rugged trip; but when they are in 
college or married, they’ll write that they’ve never forgotten nor regretted the 
experience and that looking back they recognize it as one of the high points 
in their development. 

We’ve made that Skyline Trail trip twice with girls and once with boys. 
Partly I guess it answers their desire to grow up—to feel independent and in 
complete mastery of themselves. Sleeping on the ground, carrying your per- 
sonal things on your back, and helping with the horses that bring the food 
make you feel pretty self-sufficient. How many neuroses will this “self-realiza- 
tion” prevent? 

Partly, too, it answers their need to really belong to a group. Lasting, close 
friendships are cemented when you share a frying pan for hotcakes, a rock 
by the lake on which to brush your teeth, a horse’s pack cover for a ground 
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Sheet, a swarm of black flies along the trail, and a toasty campfire on a chilly 
night. 

These explorations into the high country reveal to them basic truth. Perspec- 
tive takes on new meaning as they see the distant mountain pass behind them, 
the steep hill flatten out as they start up, and the short tree seems to rise 
higher into the sky because it is closer than the tall one. They find they can 
get more tired than they ever have before and still keep going and feel fine 
tomorrow. Good sportsmanship becomes a trait to be admired after putting 
up with the pouters, the showboats, the rabble rousers, and the dependent ones 
on a 24-hour per day schedule. 

One of my favorite stories shows that the wonder of the wilderness is not 
an exclusive commodity with youth. We were resting up between climbs and 
decided to join a trails club hike up Church Mountain. The views were lovely, 
the conversation with the lookout on top stimulating, and the climb exhilarat- 
ing; but it was as we came down—scattered along the trail—that you'd see 
the incongruous sight: a grown, intelligent man or woman sitting spraddle- 
legged in the middle of the trail pounding two rocks together. We'd discovered 
a vein of sea fossils that intersected the switchbacks for a mile or two. Sea 
fossils at four to six thousand feet elevation and 40 miles from the sea are a 
source of wonder. 

When father and son share a wilderness experience, that’s the best. A couple 
of fathers walked in to Sunshine Shelter to join their sons on a Scout climb 
of the Middle Sister. The starting hour was before sunrise, the terrain was 
rolling alpine meadows at first, and the boys were in good condition at the end 
of their trip while the dads were fresh from the year-round desk position. 

The slope steepened and each step had to be kicked into the hard snow. Look- 
ing north, the ridge of the Cascades stood out just like the backbone of a thin 
dog. Here the dads and their boys sweat, pushed, and gained the summit to- 
gether. It may be the first and only time for the pops; but they have shared 
this high point with the boys. They will better understand the mountain- 
climbing goals and problems, and they will reap the harvest of having the son 
know more surely that he is close and that dad understands. 

I could go on indefinitely ; each event and its moral reminds me of another 
wilderness experience that has helped a man grow. 

Because wilderness can mean so much to man and because it is a nonrenew- 
able resource, I feel that the integrated, organized, sympathetic care and super- 
vision, as the wilderness bill would provide them, are mandatory. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARGARET OBERTEUFFER. 


Letrer oF Aron S. GILMARTIN, MINISTER, UNIVERSITY UNITARIAN CHURCH 


SEATTLE, WASH., November 4, 1958. 
Hon. JAMES BE. Murray, 
Bend, Oreg. 

Dear SENATOR Murray: I am tremendously interested in the hearing you 
will hold on wilderness bill S. 4028, and wish I might be present to testify in 
favor of maintaining wilderness areas. I enclose a copy of an address I 
gave here last March, and I ask that it be made a part of the hearing record. 


Sincerely yours, 
Aron S. GinMartTIN, Minister. 


SprrRITuAL APPRECIATION OF WILDERNESS 
(Rev. A. S. Gilmartin, University Unitarian Church, Seattle, Wash.) 


I am, I suppose, what would be called a city boy. I was born and brought up 
in another kind of wonder world, the modern city, created by man’s hands if not 
always by his intelligence. As my accent has already told you, I come from 
Boston. And I lived the typical city boy’s life, with occasional excursions and 
holidays into what was called the country—or occasionally to the beach. I early 
came to love the Berkshires and used to make an annual pilgrimage after the 
first frost had touched the trees with color. And the great spit of sand which is 
Cape Cod, with its dunes and grassy sandy wastes, entered into my soul, I like to 
think, as it did into the soul of Henry David Thoreau. 

When I first went west, it was to Chicago, that sprawling metropolis on the 
shore of Lake Michigan. I recall how we tried to get close to the creative force 
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ef nature in our man-made parks or beaches, or perhaps by driving out to the 
lovely and gentle Fox River valley. 

I believed even then in the programs of our Government to establish national 
parks at places of great national beauty, to set aside and maintain national 
forests and wildlife and bird preserves, and the like. And I hoped to visit many 
of these wonderful places someday. I know now that I saw myself as the 
typical tourist, only worse. I knew nothing, really, about our great outdoors. 

Six years ago, just about this time of the year, the decision was made to come 
to Seattle. I do not now remember how it was we made one other decision, but 
we did, and that was to camp en route. We bought camping gear for the entire 
family—tent, sleeping bags, stove, and all the rest. We had never camped 
before, either individually or as a family. The trip from Indiana was made 
in the summer, and we decided it would have to serve as our vacation for that 
year. So, we were going to travel leisurely, going wherever we wanted, seeing 
what we wanted, cooking our meals, and no travel after the dinner hour. 
We were on the road 14 days, and in the course of that trip we became “con- 
verted.” Upon arriving, we could not wait, hardly, to go to Mount Rainier. 
And soon thereafter, around the Peninsula including the side trip up Hurricane 
Ridge. And what a trip that was! Since then, there has been the Oregon 
coast, the redwood country of California, and Yosemite and the great Sequoias, 
and the brown San Bernardino Mountains. Later again, there has been the 
desert country of Arizona and New Mexico, the Navajo and Hopi reservations, 
Grand Canyon, and on and on. Fortunately, we do not need to be in a hurry 
most of the time, so we can stay and live awhile amidst these wonders and 
such beauty. We do not come to see and then to run, but to see and feel and 
grow, and to gain a harmony of spirit with all that is. 

I go into all this, not only to make an honest confession of my meager cre- 
dentials to be in this company, but to go on and say that out of these experiences, 
I have made a discovery. To me it is an important discovery, and I want to 
share it with you. I have discovered a new dimension to this, my country; a 
new dimension to the entire world of nature; a new dimension to my own spirit 
as a human being. 

Archibald MacLeish once wrote a piece some years ago which he called “The 
Unimagined America.” The gist of it is contained in this sentence: “The whole 
history of Our continent is a bistory of the imagination.” He went on to say, 
“Men imagined land beyond the sea and found it.” “Others came,” wrote 
MacLeish, “as the great explorers crossed the Atlantic, because of the imagina- 
tion of their minds, because they imagined a better, a more beautiful, a freer, 
happier world ; because they were men not only of courage, not only of strength 
and hardiness, but of warm and vivid desire; because they desired; because 
they had the power to desire.” 

Carl Sandburg sings this great epic in his “The People—Yes” : 


“From six continents, seven seas, and several archipelagos 
From points of land moved to wind and water 
Out of where they used to be to where they are, 
The people of the earth marched and traveled 
To gather on a great plain.” 


MacLeish is correct when he attributes to men’s imagination and desire the 
great accomplishment which is America today. And he is wise in summoning 
us to new outreaches of imagination and desire, that as a Nation we may move 
on to other greatness and nobility. “No one has imagined this America,” con- 
cluded MacLeish. 

There is yet another “unimagined” America: the America of natural beauty 
and wonder and greatness. This America defies the imagination—but awaits 
discovery. I knew about the giant trees of California; I had seen pictures and 
read the statistics about how tall they were, and how big around, and how 
many houses could be built from the lumber which one tree would produce. But 
a redwood tree cannot be imagined, even from all the facts of this nature. A 
redwood has to be experienced. 

So, too, I had knowa the Atlantic Ocean in many places and through many 
moods. I love the ocean as I love almost nothing else in nature; it moves me 
more deeply, more profoundly. When I first came to the west coast, I could 
hardly wait to see the Pacific. It was not as I had imagined, for I had 
imagined an ocean and coastline and beaches like I had known on the east 
coast. But this was different. I cannot describe the difference, but it is real. 
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And there was a difference within me, too, a difference too subtle to define. 
Never have I been so humbled ; never so exhilarated and uplifted. 

I am reminded of some lines of Donald Culross Peattie: “I say,” he writes, 
“(I say) that it touches a man that his blood is sea water and his tears are salt, 
that the seed of his loins is scarcely different from the same cells in a seaweed, 
and that of stuff like his bones are coral made.” 

What I am saying—and this is what I came to realize in a new way—is this: 
The world of nature cannot be imagined; it can only be discovered and experi- 
enced. One simply does not imagine Mount Rainier, nor the littlest of the flowers 
that bloom upon its slopes. They are experiences that a man may have if he but 
makes the effort. That effort is hardly commensurate with the greatness of one’s 
reward. Even spring, which we have seen come for many a year, is a new and 
fresh experience every year, an experience that transcends anything we may 
conjure up in our imaginations. 

The America which MacLeish says has been the product of men’s imagina- 
tions is an America of realized dreams. By the strength of their hands and 
hearts, as well as by the desires of their minds, men have created this society 
out of the raw stuff of nature which they found here. There has been some 
waste, some wanton destruction, some reckless use of natural resources because 
of their seeming endless abundance. Our land was seen as a wilderness that 
somehow needed to be tamed and brought under man’s control. That job has 
been pretty well completed, but the process sort of feeds on itself, and there is 
an almost unthinking urge to exploit what little there remains of the original 
wilderness. 

I wish we might learn one lesson from our forerunner on this continent—the 
American Indian. It is estimated that there were about 1 million Indians in 
continental United States at the time Columbus made his discovery. The tribes 
were widely scattered and to us it would seem there was much unused territory. 
But this is a mistaken notion, as students of the Indian now point out. For, 
actually, in Indian terms, all of the area was occupied. Recently, for example, 
there has been a suit in the Federal courts trying to establish anew the extent 
of a certain tribe’s holdings at the time the tribe signed a treaty with the 
United States. There was considerable surprise when, among other claims, this 
tribe claimed it had possessed land up to Mount Rainier, and even including 
one slope of the mountain. Actually, this tribe had lived some miles away. 
But the Indians have argued that in their tradition possession of land did not 
mean occupancy. There were vast hunting grounds that they used at various 
times, but never actually lived on. Similarly, they made an annual hunt for 
the giant mountain sheep upon Mount Rainier, because the horns were used in 
a particular ceremonial. These larger areas were essential to the well-being of 
the tribe, physically and spiritually. I feel sure that more than the obtaining 
of the sheep’s horn, the encounter with the mountain, its snows and cold and 
height, was'an important part of the spiritual experience of the ceremonial in 
which the horn was used. 

For our spirits we need to have ways in which we, too, may have such en- 
eounters with the primitive forces of nature. Everything does not need to 
produce an immediate material reward, or any material reward ever. It is not 
waste to feed man’s inner needs, and to provide opportunities of experiences with 
nature untouched by human interferences. 

“There is love of wild nature in everybody,” wrote the American naturalist, 
John Muir. 

We all cannot go to the South Pole, nor to the great desert of northern Africa, 
and there is no need, for there are Other places nearer at hand to which we can 
repair for the strengthening and replenishing of our spirits. And there must be 
such places, of all sorts, because the spirits of men respond differently to the 
majesties and solitudes of nature. 

I would speak of Thoreau again before concluding this talk. For Thoreau, 
more than anyone I can think of in modern times, knew how to use the wilder- 
ness to nurture his soul. He took from nature all it had to give, and yet he left 
it untouched and unspoiled. The story of Walden is familiar to us all. To see 
Walden Pond now is to make one shudder and run away in haste. There is a 
rightful place in, our society for the kind of place Walden Pond has become; 
a popular, noisy resort and recreational playground for thousands of people who 
seek to escape the summer discomforts of the Boston area. But we need to be 
mindful that there is also a rightful place in our society for a Walden such as 
Thoreau knew and loved. 
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At Walden, the birds came at his call and forgot their hereditary fear of man; 
beasts lipped and caressed him; and the very fish in the lake and streams 
would glide, unfearful, between his hands, In his relations with the living 
animals of the woods, he was like another Francis of Assisi: He once talked 
with a woodchuck until at last the little animal permitted Thoreau to pick him 
up and turn him over in his hand for closer inspection and then put him down 
again. He could sit, or stand, for hours watching the life all about him and 
reflecting on the growing things. He knew more about the woods and woodland 
ways than even the Indian whom he greatly admired. 

Thoreau was more than a lover of nature and the wildlife of his woods. 
He was out of sympathy with the developing industrialization of New England 
anc felt it necessary to go to Walden as a sort of protest to the changing society. 
One illustration may be permitted: Thoreau lived at the time the locomotive 
was invented and when the railroad began to spread its tracks across the land- 
scape. Of the locomotive, Thoreau said, it is “an impreved means to an unim- 
proved end.” 

Fred Bratton, a writer contemporary with us, asks, Is this not “poignantly 
prophetic of a generation which would realize too late the discrepancy between 
technological gain and human values?’ 

This is our plight, whether we think of splitting the atom, or the speed of 
the 707’s, or the mechanical world of automation. We, too, have our improved 
means to unimproved ends. 

The end as Thoreau saw it, and I think we would agree, is life itself, and 
how it should be lived by individual human beings. He saw too many people 
around him for whom the grandeur of life seemed to have been reduced to 
the pettiness of daily living. He tried to live in accord with the grandeur he 
saw all around him. For he was seeing the grandeur of nature and creation 
itself. 

Perhaps here is a way to improving our ends. 

I see a significant parallel here to a story that is told about Jesus. I am 
now thinking of the story of the temptations that follows upon his being 
baptized by John. We are told that Jesus withdrew into the wilderness for 40 
days. It was there that he was tempted by the Devil and rejected all the offers 
made to Him by the Devil. 

This passage of Scripture has been variously interpreted especially as to the 
meaning of the specific temptations. That is not what interests me here. 
Rather, it is the fact that Jesus went into the wilderness—and stayed there 
alone for a long time (for that is what the phrase “40 days and 40 nights” signi- 
fles). He went apart from the world—to seek the meaning of his life and to 
determine the direction in which he would walk. It was in this wilderness 
that he faced the issues of life and gained a perspective which enabled him to 
do the work that followed... It was in the wilderness that he realized in deeper 
measure his oneness with the creative power of the universe—and made his 
commitment to serve it—and none other. Out of this experience he was able 
to say later, “I and my Father are one.” 

This is the deepest and most profound of all the experiences that a man may 
have. 

By such an experience, man may come to improve his ends—and dedicate him- 
self anew to bringing in the kingdom of God on earth. 

The experience of the wilderness is the symbol of man’s self-discovery and 
self-mastery, it is the symbol of self-fulfillment and self-realization. 

It is in such an experience that one comes to know himself as being one 
with creative power of the universe—and being a cocreator with that power. 

There must be wilderness for man to enter—but not as escape—but as seif- 
discovery, to return and walk the paths of life more nearly a whole man. 


RESOLUTION OF THE KLAMATH BaAsIN WATER USERS PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, 
KLAMATH FALLS, OREG. 


RESOLUTION 


Resolwed, That the Klamath Basin Water Users Protective Association does 
hereby oppose 8S. 4028, or any other proposed wilderness legislation, until a 
complete study and report is made by the National Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission. 


36332—59—pt. 2——-18 
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TELEGRAM OF EUGENE M. PASLEY, MAYor, CHELAN, WASH. 


CHELAN, WASH., November 6, 1958. 
Senator Murray, 
Chairman, Senate Committee, Bend, Oreg.: 
I am wholeheartedly opposed to S. 4028. Its passage would be anything but 
beneficial to our city and community. 
EUGENE M. PAstey, Mayor. 


TELEGRAM OF BENTON M. BANes, MEMBER, CHELAN COUNTY COMMISSIONERS 


CHELAN, WAsH., November 6, 1958. 


Senator Murray, 
Ohairman, Senate Committee, Bend, Oreg.: 


I am strongly in disfavor of passage of S. 4028. 


Benton M. Bangs, 
Member, Chelan County Commissioners. 


TELEGRAM OF C. W. TAXELIUS, CHELAN, WASH. 


CHELAN, WASH., November 6, 1958. 
Senator Murray, 
Chairman, Senate Committee, Bend, Oreg.: 
I am very much against S. 4028, which, if passed, will wreck our local economy. 
C. W. TAXELIvS. 


TELEGRAM OF JOHN McL£op, CHELAN, WASH. 


CHELAN, WasH., November 6, 1958. 
Senator Murray, 
Chairman, Senate Committee, Bend, Oreg.: 
I am very much opposed to Senate bill 4028. 
JoHN McLEop. 


Lerrer or Cecrm, CLARK, STATE REPRESENTATIVE, AND PRESIDENT, WASHINGTON 
STATE RECLAMATION ASSOCIATION 


HOovsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
STATE OF WASHINGTON, 
Olympia, November 4, 1958. 
Hon. James E. Murray, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MurrAy: Attached is a copy of a resolution passed by the Wash- 
ington State Reclamation Association at its regular annual meeting held in Yak- 
ima on October 10, 1958. 

We feel that to close large areas of our watershed to any development of any 
kind would retard power and reclamation development. Furthermore, it would 
not be to the best interests of the best use of our water facilities and would con- 
flict with State laws as to best water use. To block off these large segments of the 
watershed would nullify a considerable portion of proposed State water policy 
legislation. 

My own views are that to close off these areas to nought but foot or horseback 
passengers is a very selfish approach to our recreational programs. That means 
that only a comparatively few persons, those who are physically rugged to stand 
hiking or wealthy enough to hire pack strings would ever have the use of these 
public lands which should be available to all persons. If roads, chair lifts, or 
other conveniences are allowed these areas can more nearly serve all the people. 
A considerable part of these areas has ripe or overripe timber which should 
mostly be harvested to keep it from further economic deterioration. After that 
there could well be development restrictions but not to hamstring the economic 
progress of this State. Smaller, much smaller, areas should be preserved as they 
are. Our national parks are doing a good job of preserving virgin areas and 
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with reasonable wilderness areas the rugged nature lovers can well be accom- 
modated. 

Furthermore to have large sections of mountains and forests without access 
roads constitutes a real forest fire hazard, not only in themselves but to adjacent 
forests because, without access, fires could get beyond control before getting to 
accessibility. Then what would the wilderness areas look like? My thoughts 
turn to the Tillamook Burn where there are hundreds of thousands of wilderness 
acres. 

If such unrealistic areas are set aside for the benefit of the few, then the bill 
should provide for in lieu of tax money as well as some other form of payment 
to the economy of the State of Washington. These natural resources, timber, 
water, and minerals, not to mention the recreation industry, are part of the 
birthright of this State and its citizens should not be cut off from its potential 
stimulation to future development. Why should this State carry a big load of 
tax-free and boxed-in natural resources for the benefit of a very small minority 
of the population? 

Again, reasonable withdrawal of these mountain areas would be a fine thing 
but to rob this State of its advantages by the large blocks of territory we see pro- 
posed seem to be an idea of emotion rather than practical land management or 
the consideration of what is best for the majority. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ceci C. CLARK, 
President, Washington State Reclamation Association. 


RESOLUTION No. 4—WASHINGTON STATE RECLAMATION ASSOCIATION 


Whereas the future of the State of Washington is dependent upon the full de- 
velopment of its natural resources ; and 

Whereas these resources include the public lands which constitute more than 
one-third of: the State’s total area, including important watersheds upon which 
irrigation districts depend for continued increasing water supplies ; and 

Whereas the economic and recreational use of these watersheds complement 
each other and are essential to the State’s future welfare ; and 

Whereas wilderness bills such as 8S. 4028 would prohibit effective control and 
utilization of these watersheds and retard the economic development of the State 
of Washington: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Washington State Reclamation Association oppose expan- 
sion wilderness areas such as provided in bills now under consideration. 





TELEGRAM OF THE WALLOWA County StTockGRrowers ASSOCIATION 


ENTERPRISE, OREG. 
Senator Murray, 


Care of Hearing on 8S. 4028, Bend High School Auditorium, Bend, Oreg. 


Deak Senator Murray: The Wallowa County Stockgrowers Association 
wishes to go on record with your committee as unanimously opposing the 
wilderness bill, S. 4028, for the following reasons: 

1. The purpose of the bill excludes to a great degree the multiple use of 
public lands as now in effect and would thus reduce the productiveness of these 
areas as to timber, fiber, and meat. 

2. It would tend to destroy productive income based on present use of that 
land with corresponding reduction in taxes paid. This would have a decided 
effect on the economy of the country. 

8. It limits the use of these lands for recreation. People are going to have 
to be experienced and well equipped to enter these area or hire guides. Thus 
the facilities are denied to a great number of people who might otherwise 
use them. 

4. The Advisory Committee will be political appointees and their main inter- 
est will be the recreational features, at the exclusion of other important uses 
of the land. They will be another administrative body with great influence on 
the use of these lands. There is no provision for any citizen member of this 
committee to have any interest other than recreation. 

5. A committee was appointed by Congress to study and report back by 1961 
in a similar bill and we feel that this report must be in before undertaking any 
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such legislation. We are not unmindful that someone for some reason is 
rushing this bill far in advance of serious, complete study of the problem. 
RrcHARD BE. RATHBUN, 
President, Wallowa County Stockgrowers Association. 


STATEMENT OF THE SOUTHERN OREGON CONSERVATION & TREE FARM ASSOCIATION 


MEDFORD, OREG. 


Permit this organization the liberty of adding our voices to the militant 
and vocal resistance to the pending Senate bill. 8. 4028, already manifested on the 
record by all westerners who have become acquainted with the dangerous 
propensities of said measure. As you know, the bill would establish a national 
wilderness preservation system. The economies and progress of the West 
stand in peril, subservient to a very limiting and limited interest, professing to 
accomplish the anachronism of both national economic and social improvement— 
a progressive and forward prospective—and restoring the even more populous 
West to the primeval grandeur that only the Indians knew before the white 
man’s coming. This is as impractical as it is idealistic. We who live in the 
West, where our homes and our livelihoods are, must think first—and we urge 
likewise the thinking of your august committee—of the bread-and-butter con- 
cept that is our western lands, whether vested in the United States or in private 
holdings. This concept is that the land itself is the very foundation and basis 
for economic and allied growth and progress, Our growth and national en- 
hancement is premised upon intelligent considered use and management of all 
land facilities and resources. It is our basic contention that, while we abhor 
wasteful destruction and senseless exploitation of our natural resources, we 
likewise see neither purpose nor social gain in reserving vast areas for very 
limited and one-sided uses which in itself constitutes a waste in there being the 
failure of intelligent utilization thereof. 

The Southern Oregon Conservation & Tree Farm Association consists of the 
principal loggers and contract-logging companies and wood-utilization plants 
within Jackson and Josephine Counties. The membership represents well over 
90 percent of the logging and wood-using concerns within the two counties as 
reckoned on a production basis. Our opposition to Senate bill 4028 is strong and 
unyielding. It was our intention to send a representative to the November 7, 
1958, hearing at Bend, Oreg., to voice our opposition but, due to the recent death 
of our executive secretary, it became impossible for personal representation. 
This letter is therefore intended to voice the feelings and concerns of the logging 
industry in Jackson and Josephine Counties. 

Here set forth are specific objections had to the pending legislation and our 
reasons therefor : 

1. It is our considered opinion that the proposed legislation overrides the 
multiple-use concept which originally was predicated upon the establishment of 
the national forest system. The economies of southern Oregon are heavily de- 
pendent upon beef cattle raising, mineral extraction, tourist trade and, of course, 
the lumber industry. While it is recognized that wilderness areas ure necessary 
in the best interests of national policy and for the fulfillment of recreational 
needs, we call to the attention of your commitee the fact that there are already 
established many such wilde:ness areas and that the Forest Service does yeoman 
service in administering to them and to those who would use them. The pres- 
ently existing wilderness areas consist primarily of those areas either too remote 
or of little economic significance as compared with other areas of the national 
forests. However, your committee certainly does not need to have its attention 
called to the fact that American industry has gone through and continues to go 
through technological advances and improvements. Thus to take and segregate 
vast areas of our national lands, areas that future westerners are so vitally 
dependent upon for their livelihood, and to place a stamp of permanence upon 
those areas, withdrawing them from the economic resources of the West, would 
act only to place an insurmountable burden and millstone about the necks of 
those concerned with western and national economic development. It is this 
group’s thinking and belief that the act wholly fails to take into account the 
necessity of flexibility as times change, and further fails to take into account 
the excellent service and administrative efforts presently undertaken «by the 
U.S. Forest Service. 

2. The bill stresses that the preservation of the wilderness shall be paramount 
and the emphasis is upon primeval environment and complete lack of road 
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system or other manmade intrusions. While section I of the act bespeaks of the 
desirable public policy of maintaining a wilderness for the health, welfare, 
knowledge, and happiness of the citizens of our country, the same wholly fails 
to take into consideration the practical effects of the waste and destruction 
resulting from unwise timberland management and improper harvesting activi- 
ties. The ravages of lightning-caused fires and insect infestation in overripe 
timbered areas are far greater and more wasteful than can be conceived of by 
those who are not wholly familiar with the timbered West. We who live daily 
with the problem recognize what this bill would do to impede the intelligent 
development of access roads and to frustrate our radio system and fire proteéc- 
tion organizations which we have laboriously organized and developed during 
the past decade for the purpose of the minimizing of loss of property, timber, 
and animal life. A high percentage of the Federal forests within southern Ore- 
gon consists of old growth, overmature, disease susceptible stands of timber. 
These forests require intelligent management, with a view to the multiple-use 
concept, rather than having the same set aside as a shrine for those few hardy 
wilderness lovers who would brave the wilderness without technological assist- 
ance. Only by the development of access roads will the tourist trade be en- 
hanced. The wonders of the Cascade, Siskiyou, and Coastal Ranges of moun- 
tains can best and only be appreciated by the great multitude by making same 
available to them as a motoring public. The proposed bill would actually frus- 
trate the very purposes that it professes. 

3. Under the provisions of the proposed bill S. 4028, extensive areas within the 
national forests, now considered as roadless, would fall within the wilderness 
exemption provisions of the bill. The wood-using plants, who are represented in 
our association, draw upon a vast area of Federal timberlands in our counties of 
Jackson and Josephine, as well as Klamath, Douglas, and Curry Counties in the 
State of Oregon, and Siskiyou County in the State of California. These lands 
comprise part or all of the Rogue River National Forest, the Siskiyou Na- 
tional Forest; the Six Rivers National Forest, and the Klamath National Forest. 
This is the region in which we are so vitally interested. Within this region 
there are many areas that are now roadless and, although they fit into the 
technical classification of being wilderness areas, are of extreme economic 
importance to us. Millions of dollars have been invested in capital, plant, and 
equipment with a view to the intelligent and planned exploitation of the re- 
sources of these various national forests. 

To impose restrictions of the wilderness areas, as proposed within the pending 
legislation, would prove to be disastrous to the industries represented within our 
group. Wise development of forest land on a sustained-yield basis is only begin- 
ning. Access roads necessary for harvesting allowable cuttings of timber have 
just recently opened sufficient areas to allow the annual harvesting called for for 
sustained yield. To limit and cut off this source of natural resource would stifle 
the land-using industries of southern Oregon. The forest industries of Jackson 
and Josephine Counties employ 5,975 persons and produced a payroll of $28,709,- 
628 in 1957. To reduce forested acreage would in turn lower the allowable cut 
and in turn would reduce logging operations and the chain reaction would mean 
fewer mills and other lumber utilization plants and a corresponding reduction in 
western payrolls. 

4. Southern Oregon does not resort to a county tax system. The financing of 
this very important lower echelon in the governmental strata is undertaken by 
funds received from the sale of Government timber. Thus, to limit allowable 
forest lands for exploitation would reduce critically needed revenues for the 
counties where the timberlands are situated. The result would then mean 
greater demands on the population within the county for the payment of extra 
taxes to support their governmental functions. Thus, we of southern Oregon 
would face a reduced payroll and an increased tax burden. Our lands would be 
taken away and reserved for national utilization and enjoyment but the burden 
would fall solely upon us. The benefits that the easterners would enjoy would 
have to be paid for by way of the West. This does not make sense, especially in 
light of the factors of ability to pay and population areas would he best able to 
sustain the costs of the wilderness program. 

5. Finally, attention is called to the critical role that water plays in the West. 
The West’s development has been tied hand in hand with water and watéerpower 
development. The wilderness bill would do nothing to enhance such develop- 
ment and would, in fact, deter and frustrate same. Water storage would be 
limited and tle result would reflect itself in a limitation of industrial expansion 
of the West. 
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The foregoing in some small manner expresses the sentiments so strongly felt 
by those of us in southern Oregon. It would seem unnecessary that the senti- 
ments need even be expressed because of what we assumed was the common 
knowledge of such problems on the part of our junior Senator from Oregon. 
Senator Neuberger’s allegiance would appear to be with the Wilderness Society 
of which he is a member. We, however, feel that his attention should be called 
to the fact that he is also a member of the great State of Oregon and that he has 
an allegiance to all of those who work with their hands and their hearts to better 
the State. 

While we recognize that the preservation of Federal forest lands and wilder- 
ness areas is commendable, and that a progressive and far-reaching program 
should constantly be kept in mind and in action for future use and enjoyment, 
the enactment of legislation should be undertaken only and after very real and 
considered thought has been given to protecting the economic and social advances 
of a given area and the rights of those within the area that have vested and been 
enjoyed and utilized by them for considerable periods of time, reliance upon 
which has caused substantial investment, in turn contributing to a social and 
economic development of the Nation. 

We appreciate and thank you for your consideration of these remarks and ask 
that the same be placed within the record and that your committee’s vote concurs 
with the sentiments here expressed. 


STATEMENT OF THE LONGVIEW CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


LONGVIEW, WAsH., November 18, 1958. 
Hon. JAMES E. MuRRAY, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Murray: The board of directors of the Longview Chamber of 
Commerce went on record at its last regular meeting as being opposed to Senate 
bill 4028 regarding wilderness areas. 

Timber is the basic raw material necessary for the economy of this city and 
surrounding areas. Closure of sections of land would take away this badly 
needed resource from us and others in the Pacific Northwest. 

We also urge the committee’s consideration of a public hearing in Washington 
State so that our citizens here may have a chance to voice their opinions regarding 
such measures. 

We will appreciate having this letter included in the brief of the recent hearings 
held in the West. 

Very truly yours, 
FF. Eveene Crums, Manager. 


LETTER OF MR. AND Mrs. JOHN D. HEATH, OLYMPIA, WASH. 


Otympra, WasuH., December 26, 1958. 
Senator HENRY JACKSON, 
Washington, D.O. 
Dear SENATOR JACKSON: We enclose an editorial of the Olympia, Wash., Daily 
Olympian which presents the issues involved in the current wilderness bill. 
We are in favor of this bill. 
Thank you. 
Very truly yours, 
Mr. and Mrs. Joun D. HEATH. 


[The Daily Olympian, Nov. 21, 1958] 
WILDERNESS AREAS 


Shall the United States set aside some undeveloped areas, mostly in the moun- 
tains and mostly in the Far West, in their natural state free of logging roads, oil 
wells, mines, cattle, or any other commercial use? 

That is the question asked at a series of recent senatorial hearings around the 
country. At issue is a bill, now before the Congress, that would create wilderness 
areas for the use of nature lovers, campers, and hikers. 

As is usual at such hearings, the representation was one sided; those against 
the bill were out in force and in good voice. Those favoring it were few and 
relatively quiet. 
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On one side there were the miners, oilmen, lumbermen, cattlemen, and power 
people. On the other were conservationists, sportsmen, and other nature lovers 
derisively labeled “bird watchers” and retarders of progress by the opponents of 
the measure. 

One scientist even suggested that the wilderness areas might someday be a last 
refuge from nuclear holocaust. 

Those opposed to the bill maintain that forbidding commercial use of the areas 
is wasteful, that it fails to realize the goal of multiple use of our resources. They 
say it will result in less beef, less lumber, less oil, and shortages of minerals in 
time of emergency. 

On the other side the conservationists and bird watchers say the relatively 
small areas to be set aside will mean little in relation to the whole. They say 
that these areas now represent the only places left in the United States that men 
have not invaded with machinery. 

Backers of the bill admit that few persons make use of the wilderness areas, 
but that they say the numbers who do are increasing each year. This usage will 
become more significant over the years, they maintain, as the population booms 
and the national parks become more and more crowded. 

Once penetrated, they say, the wilderness can never be restored to what it was. 
They point as an example to some of our present national playgrounds, choked to 
dullness on weekends with free-wheeling, beer-can-tossing tourists. 

Both arguments have validity, but the people of the United States stand, in the 
long run, to gain far more from the establishment of wilderness areas than they 
will lose in lumber, oil, minerals, or meat products. 

If the plan meets with your approval, let your Congressmen know it. If you 
fail to say anything they can only assume that you approve of bulldozers in the 
wilderness. 

The other side will present its arguments, never fear. 


STATEMENT OF THE WASHINGTON ALPINE CLUB 


WASHINGTON ALPINE CLUB, INC., 
Seattle, Wash., November 6, 1958. 
Senator JAMes B. Murray, 
Bend, Oreg. 

Deak Sir: The Washington Alpine Club urges the passage of legislation to es- 
tablish a national Wilderness Preservation System that would preserve, protect, 
and properly control wilderness areas for the enjoyment and use of future 
generations. 

Due to the tremendous increases in population and resource development, we 
feel it is imperative at this time that a permanent system of wilderness preserva- 
tion be set up that would prevent the removal of any area from the system, 
except by Congress. 

We therefore wish to have it entered in the record at the hearing in Bend, 
eo that the Washington Alpine Club is in favor of the revised wilderness bill, 

. 4028. 

Very truly yours, 
B. D. Morse, 
Washington Alpine Club. 


STATEMENT OF THE Mount BAKER CLUB 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., October 15, 1958. 
Senator James E. Murray, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Senator Murray: The members of the executive board of the Mount 
Baker Hiking Club, Bellingham, Wash., are interested in the work of your com- 
mittee to establish a national wilderness preservation policy. 

We are especially concerned with the reintroduction of a bill like S. 4028, the 
wilderness bill, so that certain areas of the Nation will be preserved in as near 
a natural state as possible. We hope that the hearing of the committee in Bend, 
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Oreg., on November 7, will call the attention of the Pacific Northwest people to 
the problem. 
Please include this in the record. 
Sincerely yours, 
LORETTA GROOT, 
Secretary, Mount Baker Hiking Club. 


LETTER oF Ray C. DAvis, BEAVERTON, OREG. 


BEAVERTON, OREG., October 18, 1858. 
The Honorable JAMES BE. Murray, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Str: As I may not be able to attend any of the hearings on the wilder- 
ness bill, I would like to have my statement which follows in behalf of the bill 
made a part of the official record of the Bend, Oreg., hearing to be held Novem- 
ber 7. 

We have many acres set aside as dedicated areas in our national parks and 
monuments and in our wilderness and wild areas. This is wonderful as far as 
it goes, the trouble has been that these areas have not been fully protected. 

There is continual pressure being brought to bear by lumber and waterpower 
interests and others. Whenever we accede to any of these pressures some of 
the wilderness character of the particular area is lost, and once lost it is gone 
forever. 

Far better it would be to make sure that all future generations will have 
these areas to enjoy and cherish. Why should we continually have to fight to 
save these last remaining vestiges of our American heritage? 

Shortsighted men say that the resource values of a dedicated wilderness such 
as timber, ore, and waterpower should be used in the region’s economy. It 
should be plain to see that if these resource values are used the area will cease 
to be a wilderness. 

It may seem presumptuous Of a few of us living today to try to fashion a pro- 
gram for perpetuity, but that surely is our challenge. It should be realized that 
we are indeed working for the future, and to insure now before it is too late the 
preservation of a wilderness forever wild. 

Very truly yours, 
Ray C. Davis. 


(The committee received 177 additional personal letters favoring 
S. 2048 and 17 letters opposing it, all of which have been placed in 
the files. It also received a petition from the Mountaineers of Seattle, 
Wash., containing approximately 250 names, favoring the bill.) 
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MONDAY, NOVEMBER 10, 1958 


U.S. Senate, 
ComMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INsULAR AFFAIRS, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

The hearing convened at 9 a.m., Monday, November 10, 1958, in the 
Public Health Building, 101 Grove Street, San Francisco, Calif., Sena- 
tor James E. Murray presiding. 

Also present: Mr, Benton J. Stong, professional staff member; 
Mr. Mike Manatos, administrative assistant to Senator Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney. 

Senator Murray. The hearing will be in order, please. When 
these hearings were proposed some time ago, I requested Senator Neu- 
berger to conduct the hearings at San Francisco and at Bend, Oreg., 
because of his deep interest in and understanding of the proposed 
Wilderness Preservation System. 

The matters involved in this hearing have to do not only with the 
preservation of areas for human enjoyment, but with the economic 
well-being of our country. In my State, for example, recreation is 
our second largest industry. Only agriculture, our top industry, 
brings in more money than the tourist and recreation business. 

This will be a full, fair, and open hearing. We want the views of 
the citizens of this area as to the wisdom of this proposal. 

Senator Neuberger, of Oregon, has always taken a deep interest in 
outdoor life. He has a high appreciation of the scenic beauties of the 
wilderness areas, and possesses a clear view of the long-range economic 
importance to the West of wise conservation and use of our great 
natural resources. 

Inasmuch as Senator Neuberger will be late in arriving, and we 
need to proceed as expeditiously as possible, I will open the hearing 
now and the witnesses will be called. I wish to say that we have a 
great number of witnesses and it will be necessary for us to curtail 
the amount of time that each witness will take to about 5 minutes. 
The full statement will be printed, of course, in the record. That is 
the important thing, because all the Senators will need that complete 
record to understand the program and the points in favor of it and 
those opposed to it. 

Mr. Stong, please call the first witness. 

Mr. Stone. Mr. Lyle Cook, chairman of the public lands section, 
statewide range improvement committee, California Wool Growers 
Association. 
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STATEMENT OF LYLE COOK, REPRESENTING THE CALIFORNIA 
WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Coox. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, my name is Lyle Cook; I am 
representing the California Wool Growers Association. I live on 
my ranch near Cedarville, northern California. We have been per- 
mittees on the national forest and Bureau of Land Management dis- 
tricts since their inception. 

I am representing the California Wool Growers Association. This 
98-year-old organization, its 22 branch associations and members co- 
operate and work with the University of California, the California 
Division of Forestry, and the California State Department of Fish 
and Game, the U.S. Forest Service, the U.S. Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, Soil Conservation Service, and other public and private research 
workers and administrators in improvement programs for range, 
timber, water, and wildlife conservation. 

We oppose S. 4028 and any other legislation which would tend to 
limit multiple-use management as now carried out by the present 
administrators of the public lands. Without such multiple use the 
need for developing the resources of these public lands to the benefit 
of our growing population would not be possible. 

We have economic reasons to oppose a limitation on multiple use of 
our public lands—limitation that turns its back upon tested and proven 
practices and, instead of providing for the well-being of future gen- 
erations, declares human needs for the many to be unimportant. 

As population pressure rises and the livestock industry expands to 
meet food demands, the need to get the best possible forage yields 


becomes more and more pressing. With the heavy influx of people 
into the West, the sections where these single use wilderness areas are 
proposed, the public lands as a source of livestock feed become more 
and more important to the welfare of our entire Nation. We are not 
pepiaet to the wilderness, primitive, or wild areas as now set up and 
administered under the present multiple-use management. 

The new penne: wilderness system would authorize by law 

a 


single use of large areas of national forests, and other public lands for 
the relatively few wilderness enthusiasts; those wealthy enough or 
hardy enough to pack or walk into these roadless areas. 

We see in this proposed legislation a return to the feudal system of 
the Middle Ages, where the few are granted perpetual enjoyment of 
their hobby which is not the American way of equality and freedom 
for all to enjoy and benefit from our heritage of natural resources. 

S. 4028 would establish a Wilderness Preservation Council which 
would in fact usurp the responsibilities of the present administrative 
agencies, such as making surveys, of wilderness needs and conditions 
and collecting and disseminating information eee the system. 
As such this council, set up at public expense, would be a built-in 
propaganda agency and therefore certainly not in the best public 
interest. 

Thus we see the creation, by inflexible law, of a et od 
dynasty which would have the power to nullify the wise legislation 0 
over 50 years. 

If a single-use concept is good for one user—the wilderness group— 
it would be only equitable to have similar single use councils set up for 
grazing, mineral development, timber, and recreation, giving all the 
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same special privileges and powers as contemplated for wilderness 
areas by S. 4028. 

This and other similar legislation would remove management from 
the hands of the present experienced Federal land management agen- 
cies on an area of about 50 million acres proposed for immediate in- 
clusion in a Wilderness Preservation System; also these areas could 
be increased rather simply without restriction and due consideration 
of other users. Inflexible legislative control from Washington would 
take the place of present on-the-ground, day-to-day decisions which 
are so necessary for proper management. 

The creation of the so-called wilderness system would only tend 
to complicate and confuse the orderly development and preservation 
of our natural resources. 

Existing laws and administrative policies recognize the need for 
preserving resources and future recreational needs while also pro- 
viding for sustained yield harvest of resources for the good of all 
the country. 

To summarize, we oppose any legislation which tends to modify or 
eliminate the multiple-use development of our natural resources on 
our public lands. The wilderness needs of our Nation are now ade- 
quately guaranteed under existing laws and management practices 
and are so set up that these lands are administered for the benefit of 
all and not just a few. 

Senator Murray. Thank you very much for your statement. I am 
very much interested in hearing your criticism of the program. I 
note that you compare it with the feudal system that used to prevail 
in the world centuries ago. Now, do you think that is a fair com- 
parison ? 

Mr. Coox. Well, as I interpret it, the feudal system from history is 
where certain areas were set aside for the use of, shall we call them— 
I — they were called barons and overlords, and I think this is 
similar. 

Senator Murray. You think there will be barons and overlords 
managing eee 

Mr. Coox. No, not barons and overlords managing this program, 
but I think the use will be limited to those people who are able, 
wealthy enough or young enough, to walk into these areas. 

Senator Murray. Well, it is open to all the people of the United 
States. 

Mr. Coox. That’s correct. 

Senator Murray. And apparently the people of the United States 
are very much interested in these areas. They come here in great 
numbers every year from the East. I know in Montana, one of our 
great industries, the recreation and tourist industry, brings in a lot of 
money to our State, and the people that come here seem to enjoy it and 
they are not interfered with in any manner. They are free to visit 
the forests and the unusual places. 

It is unfortunate that we weren’t able to preserve something of 
the buffalo. We have in Montana set up a little range for buffalo 
and we have buffalo grazing along there where the tourists can come 
along and see them. I think it is a very interesting program if it 
can be conducted properly and not be given advantage to certain 
select few. 

You think it is going to be a favored few that will enjoy it? 
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Mr. Coox. That is my thinking. 

Senator Murray. Well, thank you very much, Mr. Cook. 

Mr. Stone. What is your address, Mr. Cook ? 

Mr. Coox. Box.6, Cedarville, Calif. 

Mr. Stone. Thank you. The next witness is Mr. Robert T. Pat- 
ton, to be followed by Mr. Leo R. Newfarmer. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT T. PATTON, CHAIRMAN, PUBLIC LANDS 
COMMITTEE, WESTERN OIL & GAS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Parron. Senator Murray and members of the committee, I 
think my name and connection will appear on the statement, so I 
don’t need to repeat that. I am chairman of the public lands com- 
mittee of the Western Oil & Gas Association. 

Mr. Stone. Will you state your name and address for the record? 

Mr. Parton, It will be at the Western Oil & Gas Association. 

Mr. Stone. 609 South Grand Avenue, Los Angeles. 

Mr. Parton. Right. Now, our members, which constitute 160 op- 
erators, major companies, the independent companies and tedixiduela 
represent 80 percent of the oil production, 86 percent of the refining, 
and 86 percent of the marketing in the five Western States of Arizona, 
California, Nevada, Oregon, and Washington, and the Territory of 
Alaska. Our production, production represented by the association 
in this area, runs roughly 900,000 barrels a day. 

Many of our members operate outside, in the remaining 6 of the 11 
Western States, as well as other areas, and consequently our views 
regarding this bill would apply to all geographical areas affected by 
it without regard to differences in local conditions. 

Now, the bill itself quite obviously would preclude any oil and gas 
exploration or development in the areas which are put in the wilder- 
ness system. When you consider that 55 million acres are estimated to 
initially go into the system and an additional practically unlimited 
area may go in, you can see the effect of that in closing lands to oil and 
gas development. 

Now, no provision is made in the bill for a study of the areas to 
determine whether they have an oil and gas potential. No considera- 
tion is given in the bill to the possibility of multiple utilization of our 
natural resources. We would like to ask if this can really be justified 
in view of the fact that our Nation depends so definitely on petroleum 
and its products. 

About the last 20 years our consumption of petroleum products has 
risen at the rate of 6 percent per year. Another consideration, that by 
the year 1967 we estimate that this demand will increase by 60 percent. 
Now, we also estimate that of that increase to 14 million barrels a day 
where we now consume 9 million, we will probably be able to produce 
from estimated present sources less than 80 percent of our needs. In 
fact, we feel that during the next 10 years we will have to find 14% 
barrels of new oil for every barrel we take out of the ground in order 
to meet the domestic demands and keep our reserves in balance. 

This bill would, of course, defeat the purpose of the Mineral Leas- 
ing Act as to the areas which are put into the wilderness system, 
and as I say, again, it would do this without regard to the principal 
of multiple use at all. 
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We have a rather strange situation involved in S. 4028. The very 
game session of Congress which brought this bill before the Senate, the 
Congress passed, as I recall, the national defense withdrawal bill, 
which limited the withdrawals of land for the national defense pur- 
poses, with certain minor exceptions, to a 5,000-acre area without the 
express approval of Congress. It was a direct recognition and con- 
cern of Congress over large withdrawals of land from the open range 
of the Mineral Leasing Act and the mining laws. It is a rather 
contradictory situation. In the same session we have a bill which 

roposes to withdraw lands on even a larger scale than has ever 
heen done before. 

Now, the policy of the Congress with regard to the develop- 
ment of oil and gas on the public domain is represented by the 
Mineral Leasing Act of 1920, by the Mineral Leasing Act for ac- 
quired lands, which was passed in 1947, and by the Outer Conti- 
nental Shelf Lands Act passed in 1953. These bills all represent a 
policy on the part of Congress to encourage and promote the de- 
velopment of oil and gas on the public lands. 

S. 4028, of course, runs directly contrary to this and would block 
that development in those areas. That is one of our two main reasons 
for opposing the bill. 

The other is that at the present time the bill would be definitely 
premature and untimely. In that connection I refer you to the Out- 
door Recreation Resources Review Act which was passed in this past 
session of Congress and which provides for a study of recreational 
resources assets and projected needs and requirements up to 1976 in 
one case and up to the year 2000. Now, the study proposed by that bill, 
we do not feel that any legislation which would immediately start 
large withdrawals before that study is concluded and recommenda- 
tions based upon it are made. 

Another point I would like to make in connection with that is that 
the National Reclamation Resources Review Act expressly provides 
that one of the main purposes—you'll find this in section 1 of the act— 
is to assure accessibility of all of the citizens of the United States, 
present and future, to these recreational resource areas. Now, you 
don’t need to do any more than read S. 4028 to realize that that bill 
would block this very accessibility. So consequently there is not only 
that conflict between S. 4028 and the resources review study bill, 
on S. 4028 would effectively block the purpose of that resources study 

ill. 

That is a brief statement of our opposition, but we do feel that all 
these considerations together, the necessity for continuing our search 
and expanding our search and intensifying our search for oil and gas 
reserves, new oil and new oil and new gas in the ground, and the fact 
that this can be done on a multiple-use basis, and the fact the pro- 
vision is made in the existing law for a study of the necessity of doing 
the very things that this bill proposes to do; that that study will be 
in and the recommendations in by September 1, 1961, surely, any bill 
such as S. 4028 can wait until that time so that any essential with- 
drawal of lands for wilderness purposes, if made at all, can be made on 
the basis of those reports. at does not mean that everybody is 
going to agree with the reports, but we have that situation confrontin 
us and it seems to us in view of it, S. 4028 is definitely premature an 
untimely, in addition to its other objectionable features. 
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Mr. Srone. I would like to ask you one or two questions, Mr. 
Patton. I take it the greater part of your alarm is in prospective 
future withdrawals rather than what this bill itself does. 

Mr. Parron. The bill in effect, Mr. Stong, is—it ratifies a great 
deal of administrative attrition that is already going on by way of 
withdrawing—— 

Mr. Stone. But it does not change the status in relation to pros- 
pecting for oil on the particular lands covered by the bill from their 
present status. 

Mr. Parton. It could very easily do that, and I can give you an 
example of it. In regard to game refuges and game lands, on some of 
which we can now prospect for and develop oil and gas under the 
Mineral Leasing Act, those lands once put into the wilderness system, 
and they can be put in by the Secretary or by any of the Secretaries 
who have authority over public lands, those would automatically be 
closed. In other words—— 

Mr. Stone. Do you have any estimate of how many acres are 
involved in that ? 

Mr. Parron. There are roughly about 17,000,000 acres now involved 
in the United States and Alaska. About 9 million acres, roughly, in 
the United States—in Alaska, and something over 8 million acres in 
the United States, and, of course, additional withdrawals for those 
purposes are constantly coming up. 

Mr. Srone. But you cannot now prospect on the national park lands 
or on the forest lands which have been designated as primitive, road- 
less, and would fall under the provisions of 

Mr,» Parron. That is part of the administrative attrition that I 


referred to, none of it representing the expression of congressional 
will and public policy. It is administrative. I’m not saying it’s good 
? 


or that it’s bad, but that it is administrative attrition so far as we 
are concerned. 

Senator Murray. In the administration of this act, wouldn’t it be 
possible, if it was discovered that in some specific area vast deposits of 
oil or minerals necessary to our economy were found, that they could 
be withdrawn ? 

Mr. Parron. Senator, they couldn’t possibly be found. You 
couldn’t do the exploration work necessary to find them under this bill. 

Senator Murray. So you think that in every recreational area of 
the United States, every area of which the Government might want 
to set aside for recreational purposes and for tourists and visitors and 
so forth, that they should not set aside those areas, they should keep 
them all open for exploration for all time to come? 

Mr. Parron. In answer to that question, I would say as a matter 
of principle, in order to carry out our national policy regarding the 
development of oil and gas we should give every consideration to com- 
patible multiple use of the lands, because our industry has demon- 
strated time and again, and is doing it every day, not. only its tech- 
nological ability, but its willingness to conduct its operations so as 
to protect the other values of the land. Now, I may make a further 
distinction. You used the word “recreation,” Senator. This bill 
talks about. wilderness, although it does say that one of the main 
purposes is recreation.. Now, wilderness areas would be definitely 
closed. Wecan’t read the bill any other way. 
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Senator Murray. Well, I am very glad to have your views. It is 
very important that we should have wee angle of this matter. 

Mr. Parron. I don’t want you to think that we are opposed to the 
preservation, the reasonable preservation, of wilderness values. We 
are not. Of course, I speak only for my own association, but I am 
sure that would be a general feeling. We do think, however, that they 
should be done with the greatest of selectivity and not on a wholesale 
basis; that they should be done with due regard to the other natural 
resources and economic values which the land might have and with 


a conscientious effort to apply the principle of multiple use wherever 
it can be PRENEE- 


Senator Murray. Yes; thank you very much for your statement. 
(A written statement filed by the witness follows :) 


STATEMENT OF RospertT T. PATTON, CHAIRMAN, Pusic LANDS COMMITTEE, WESTERN 
Om & GAS ASSOCIATION 


My name is Robert T. Patton. I am chairman of the public lands committee of 
the Western Oil & Gas Association and in that capacity I am appearing on behalf 
of the association in opposition to S. 4028. The Western Oil & Gas Association 
represents 80 percent of the oil production, 86 percent of the refining, and 86 
percent of the marketing in the five Western States of Arizona, California, 
Nevada, Oregon, and Washington and the Territory of Alaska. Various mem- 
bers of our association also operate in the remaining six Western States of 
Utah, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Montana, and elsewhere. Con- 
sequently, our association’s views with respect to 8. 4028 apply to all the 
geographical areas affected by the bill, without regard to differences in local 
conditions. We wish our appearance at this hearing to be so understood, 
especially in view of the fact that the office of your committee’s chairman, 
Senator James E. Murray, has advised us that the expeditious conduct of the 
present series of hearings requires that we confine our appearance to only one 
of the four hearings. 

We do not propose at this hearing to take up your committee’s time in dis- 
cussing objections to administrative and operative features of the bill. Entirely 
aside from these particulars we regard the bill as wrong in principle, and shall 
confine our remarks to the basic principles upon which we oppose it. In this 
connection we assume that if this bill, either in its present or an amended 
form, is again introduced in the Congress, we and other interested parties will 
be given the opportunity to express our views regarding it. 


GENERAL EFFECT OF THE BILL 


This bill would lock up in a so-called wilderness system, where “the preserva- 
tion of wilderness shall be paramount,” unlimited areas of federally owned 
or controlled lands and waters. I use the expression “unlimited areas” because 
the definition of “wilderness” in this bill is so broad as to cover and close to 
human occupancy and useful development virtually every acre of federally 
owned land not already occupied or developed, in addition to the estimated 
55 million acres which would be initially included in the wilderness system, 
according to the estimate furnished us by the bill’s sponsor, Senator Hubert H. 
Humphrey. 

Cutting across certain limited exceptions, as in the case of national forest 
areas, the bill would prohibit—subject to existing private rights, if any—the 
future development or utilization of any natural resources with which these 
land or water areas are endowed, or of the products of the land which they 
might be made to produce. This would prevent oil and gas development, mineral 
development, water development, timber growing, stock raising, farming, or any 
other commercial enterprise of economic value to the Nation. In other words, 
this bill would permit the natural resources and other economic values in many 
millions of acres of public lands and waters to be removed from the Nation’s 
economic arsenal. And it would do this not only in complete disregard of the 
economic resources these areas might have for our Nation, but without making 
any provision whatever for studying or evaluating them in order to make sure 
that devoting the areas to the paramount purpose of preserving their wilderness 
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eharacter does not deprive the people of the United States of the benefit of their 
essential natural resources and other economic values. 

This is a sweeping and radical step which carries with it a grave responsi- 
bility. It not only seenis to be the antithesis of sound public land management, 
but it also squarely repudiates the principle of multiple development of our 
public land resources which the Congress has taken pains to enunciate in several 
recent laws, such as the Multiple Mineral Development Act of August 13, 1954) 
and the Multiple Surface Use Act of July 23, 1955.2. Also of significance in this 
connection is the Defense Withdrawal Act of February 28, 1958,° which expressed 
the concern of Congress over the increasing number of large land and water 
withdrawals made and proposed for defense purposes, and which limited, gener- 
ally, future withdrawals or reservations for these purposes to 5,000 acres, except 
upon specific approval of the Congress. The sound reasons which motivated 
the Congress to put limitations on withdrawals for defense purposes would obvi- 
ously be disregarded if Congress were to pass such a bill as 8. 4028 permitting 
the setting aside of unlimited areas for wilderness preservation purposes. 

These observations as to the general effect of 8S. 4028 form the basis for our 
association’s opposition to the bill. This basis is twofold—first, that the bill 
would defeat the purposes of the Mineral Leasing Act of February 25, 1920,‘ which 
Congress enacted for the purpose of promoting the development of oil and gas 
resources on the public domain, and second, that S. 4028 is definitely untimely 
and premature in view of the recreational resources studies provided for in the 
existing Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Act of June 28, 1958.° 


CONFLICT WITH THE MINERAL LEASING ACT OF FEBRUARY 25, 1920 


The Mineral Leasing Act was adopted by the Congress and approved by the 
President in 1920 to promote the development of oil and gas (and other desig- 
nated nonmetallic minerals) on the public domain, That act still stands as the 
policy of the Congress with respect to the oil and gas resources on the public 
domain. That policy has since been extended to the oil and gas resources in 
acquired lands of the United States by the Mineral Leasing Act for Acquired 
Lands, August 7, 1947,° and in the lands of the Outer Continental Shelf, by the 
Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act of August 7, 1953." Congress has never 
abandoned the policy of promoting the development of oil and gas resources 
on federally owned lands and waters, though it has from time to time been sub- 
jected to administrative attrition by the closing of certain areas to oil and gas 
leasing in favor of other uses of the land. A recent example of this adminis- 
trative attrition—and on a large scale—is represented by the regulations issued 
by the Secretary of the Interior on January 8, 1958,° closing several million 
acres of land and providing for the closing of other large areas to oil and gas 
leasing except where the U.S. Geological Survey determines the lands to be 
subject to drainage of oil or gas. In this case the lands may be opened to oil 
and gas leasing, provided the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service—an agency con- 
cerned only with wildlife resources and having no responsibility for the develop- 
ment or the protection of oil and gas resourcves—gives its sanction. 

The advent of these regulations caused many of us to feel that it is high time 
the Congress stepped in and put some realistic legislative restraints on this trend 
toward thwarting the objectives of the Mineral Leasing Act by closing large 
areas of land to its operation. In its last session Congress took a sensible step 
in this direction by limiting the previously unlimited withdrawals for defense 
purposes, and its motivating reason for that action was that these withdrawals 
closed the land to oil and gas and mineral development under the public land 
laws. Yet in the same session Congress was asked and is being asked, via the 
national wilderness preservation bill here under consideration, to reverse this 
policy and give its blessing to nullifying the Mineral Leasing Act on a larger 
scale than ever before. This is a state of contradiction which in our opinion calls 
upon the Congress to thoroughly consider and clearly enunciate for all to hear, 
just what its policy is going to be regarding the development of oil and gas on 
Federal lands. In other words, is the Congress going to stand firm on our 


268 Stat. 708, 80 U.S.C., 521-531. 
269 Stat. 367, 30 U.S.C., 601-615. 
372 Stat. 27, Public Law 85-337. 
441 Stat. 437, us amended ; 30 U.S.C. ot, et seq. 
5 Public Law 85-470, 85th Cong., Ss. 846 
661 Stat. 913, 30 U.S.C. 351, et seq. 
enh Stat. 462, 43 U.S.C. 1331, et seq. 
43 C.F.R. 192.9, 23 F.R. 227 
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established national policy of promoting the discovery and development of the 
oil and gas reserves in Federal lands and waters, as represented by the 1920 
Mineral Leasing Act and the subsequent Mineral Leasing Act for Acquired Lands 
and Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act, or is Congress going to itself contribute 
to the piecemeal and large-scale repudiation of that policy and indirect repeal 
of these oil and gas development acts by adopting legislation such as 8. 4028? 

Make no mistake, that is exactly what S. 4028 would do. And as I have pointed 
out before, it would do this without any attempt whatever to study or evaluate 
the oil and gas possibilities of the land, or even consult the U.S. Geological 
Survey, whose business it is to know such things and to keep up to date on them, 
as to whether the lands are regarded as having potential value for oil and gas 
purposes, or to devise a multiple use basis to reconcile their use for oil and gas 
development purposes with other uses. 

How can this be even remotely justified in the face of the following con- 
siderations: 


1. We live in an age when our Nation’s domestic economy—the daily 
living and working activities of every citizen, the conduct of our com- 
merce and the operation of our industries—and the machinery of our national 
defense are geared to and vitally dependent upon the use of petroleum and 
its products, 

2. For 20 years our Nation’s consumption of oil has been increasing at 
a rate of 6 percent per year and is estimated to increase by the year 1967, 
9 years away, by an additional 60 percent, or to 14 million barrels a day com- 
pared with the present 9 million barrels per day. 

3. That of the 14 million barrels a day which we estimate will be required 
by 1967, we shall only be able to produce from estimated sources within 
our own borders 11 million barrels a day, or less than 80 percent of our 
national requirements. 

4, That in order to meet our estimated domestic demand for oil between 
now and the year 1967 and maintain our necessary domestic reserves, 
we must during that period find 1144 barrels of new oil for every barrel of 
oil we take out of the ground. 


The estimates I have referred to do not take into consideration additional 
demands which could be occasioned by national defense emergencies. The 
consequences of any such emergency should be clear to anyone who remembers 
how deeply we had to dip into our oil reserves to supply our armies and navies 
in World War II. However, regardless of any such emergencies, which we 
all hope and pray wili not arise, it should be obvious that our domestic economy 
alone and its requirements for petroleum and petroleum products in the fore- 
seeable future present a situation in which we cannot lightly justify closing 
our public lands to the search for new oil, and unless we can fully justify 
doing it, we should not enact legislation which creates the power to do it. 

The importance of petroleum and its products to our national economy and 
defense needs and the necessity of continuing our search for new oil and gas 
reserves are not a matter of concern only to the oil industry, whose job it is 
to search for and discover and develop these reserves. The situation has been 
recognized by Hon. Fred A. Seaton, Secretary of the Interior. I should like 
to refer you to the address given on his behalf at the midyear meeting of the 
Interstate Oil Compact Commission in Salt Lake City, Utah, on June 24, 1958, 
and quote the following excerpts from that address: 

“You and I know that progress must continue. Oil and natural gas together 
supply two-thirds of the energy consumed in the United States, and a nation’s 
energy consumption is literally and directly a measure of its standard of living. 
Every American requires in energy every year the equivalent of more than 1,500 
gallons of oil. * * * We must continue to meet the growing energy demands 
of the American people, and by ‘we,’ I mean all of us together—Federal and 
State governments, representatives of industry, conservation organizations, and 
private citizens.” 


“Our increasing demands for oil inescapably dictate that our discoveries of 
new reserves must also increase. This is a stern fact. It imposes a responsi- 
bility on all of us, in and out of Government. 

“That fact would be true if we were living in a world in which no threat 
to our national security existed. But we are living in a very different kind 
of world—one which adds to the normal demands of our growing economy the 
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extraordinary demands of maintaining our security in a time of cold war.” 

Of further significance in this connection are the following remarks by Hon. 
Clinton P. Anderson, Senator from New Mexico, before the New Mexico Petroleum 
Industries Committee on September 16, 1958: 

“* * * Oil in the United States can contribute mightily to the welfare of the 
Nation and indispensably to its security. No matter what our individual concepts 
of it may be, we cannot live without oil.” 

” a * * * 6 s 


“Any action which would retard or discourage the oil- and gas-producing 
industry as a whole certainly would be harmful to New Mexico and its people. 
While this is important, my responsibility in the Senate of the United States 
goes beyond the borders of New Mexico. The interest of the United States as 
a whole becomes overwhelmingly important when questions arise on the develop- 
ment and availability of basic energy supplies. 

“The reason for this is obvious if we consider oil in terms of its true importance 
to the security of the Nation. This is partially illustrated by the growing oil 
requirements of our Armed Forces. In 1957, military oil purchases alone exceeded 
244 million barrels or 670,000 barrels daily. Today our military oil consumption 
alone exceeds the total demand of the Nation in 1912. * * *” 

* *” * * a” * * 


“In the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, on which I have been privileged to 
serve since 1951, we have been concerned with developing programs to maintain 
United States superiority in nuclear energy, and we have surveyed our total 
energy needs, both atomic and conventional. It is apparent from these studies 
that even though we may succeed in maintaining atomic superiority we could 
still lose a war if we did not have adequate oil supplies. If war came tomorrow, 
the biggest and best weapons would lie useless unless adequate petroleum fuels 
were available at all times, in all places, for all purposes.” 

- * & ” a ” * 


“Legislative actions affecting petroleum are directed in general at maintaining 
adequate and replaceable supplies of oil and gas for the future. However, this 
is not always the objective of every legislative proposal. Some would have the 
opposite efiect—that of reducing the industry’s ability to maintain, on a scale 
required to meet our expanding national requirements, its essential exploratory, 
drilling, and development activities.” 

While it was perhaps not so intended, this last quoted sentence definitely 
describes the effect of S. 4028. Without adequate exploration and testing of the 
areas no one can prophesy how many millions or hundreds of millions of barrels 
of new oil reserves may be locked up in the areas which would be and can be 
put into the wilderness system. The bill would prohibit even the geological 
survey and exploration activities necessary to formulate such an estimate. We 
do know that the definition of “wilderness” in the bill is so broad as to include— 
and close to exploration—many millions of acres of Federal lands which are 
potential areas for the accumulation of oil and gas deposits, without any dif- 
ferentiation whatever between those areas and other areas which may be regarded 
as having no potential oil or gas value. It would seem to us that in the public 
interest this differentiation should be made before any substantial areas of land 
are locked up in the wilderness system and closed to the search for vitally needed 
new oil reserves. A vehicle for making this differentiation is already provided 
in the Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Act of June 28, 1958, previously 
referred to. We feel that regardless of its other objectionable features, 8. 4028 
would be definitely premature until the studies and recommendation provided for 
by the Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Act are concluded. 
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8, 4028 PREMATURE IN VIEW OF THE OUTDOOR RECREATION RESOURCES REVIEW ACT 
OF 1958 


As you all know, the Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Act calls for a 
study and a report to the President and to Congress by September 1, 1961, regard- 
ing the Nation’s outdoor recreation resources and opportunities and the Nation’s 
anticipated outdoor recreational resource requirements by the year 1976 and 
the year 2000, together with recommendations as to what governmental and 
private policies should be adopted to meet those requirements. The Commission 
created to carry out this task is also charged by the act with the responsibility 
for recognizing the multiple uses of the various natural resources that serve 
economic purposes as well as those which serve outdoor recreational purposes, 
in order to coordinate and integrate all such multiple uses. Furthermore, the 
studies and recommendations which this Commission is to make would cover 
one of the principal uses which the national wilderness preservation bill states 
is to be made of lands in the wilderness system. This is clear from the provision 
in section 1(b) of S. 4028 that— 

“The preservation of such designated areas of wilderness is recognized as a 
desirable policy of the Government of the United States of America for the 
health, welfare, knowledge, and happiness of its citizens of present and future 
generations, particularly for those uses of such areas that facilitate recreation 
and the preservation or restoration of health.” [Italic added.] 

Consequently, in the same session of Congress we have a law enacted to pro- 
vide for a realistic study of the Nation’s vutdoor recreational resources and its 
projected outdoor recreational resource requirements, together with recom- 
mendations as to what governmental policies should be adopted to meet those 
requirements, all with due regard to the principles of multiple use, and at the 
same time a bill, 8. 4028, which would not wait for or consider the results of 
those studies and recommendations, but instead would immediately provide 
for the setting aside of immense areas of Federal lands in a wilderness system 
which might or might not conform to the studies and recommendations provided 
for by the Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Act. It is obvious that S. 4028 
is contradictory to the policy and could materially defeat the purposes of the 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Act. S. 4028 is, therefore, definitely 
premature and untimely. Any legislation of this nature, if adopted at all, 
should in all realism await the outcome of the studies and recommendations 
provided for by the Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Act. 

I should like to point out another major particular in which the purposes of 
that act are contradicted by S. 4028. If you will refer to section 1 of the Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review; Act, you will find that one of its stated purposes 
is to assure to all American people of present and future generations ‘“accessi- 
bility” to our outdoor recreational resources. S. 4028 would deny this accessibil- 
ity by locking these resources in a vacuum where the great majority of the 
American people could not reach or enjoy them. 

We do not wish to be understood as being opposed to the reasonable and 
proper preservation of wilderness areas for the cultural and recreational benefit 
of our Nation. We do feel, however, that this should be done with the utmost 
selectivity and not on a wholesale basis and that it should be done in a way which 
recognizes and provides for proper utilization of the essential natural resources 
and other economic values with which our Federal lands are endowed. Such 
a policy would assure to the American people the preservation of wilderness 
areas which have unique and superior scenic qualities or essential recreational 
attributes. Surely this does not require isolating immense areas of Federal 
lands and closing them to human occupancy and useful economic development. 
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In this connection I should like to refer to a letter of July 22, 1958, written 
by Mr. Clarence R. Miles of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, to 
Hon. James BE. Murray, chairman of your committee, and which I believe is a 
part of the record of the current hearings on §8. 4028. In this letter—and with 
full recognition of the need for economic multiple use—Mr. Miles sets forth a 
very realistic standard for the preservation of the outstanding scenic and natural 
beauties of our public lands. He states: 

“National parks and monuments should be land and water areas essentially 
in their primeval natural condition, containing outstanding scenic quality and 
anusual examples of beauty and of natural phenomena so. superior to average 
samples of their several types as to make them of national importance.” 

He goes on to say: 

“They should be accessible to all. Their size should be no greater than 
necessary to embrace and preserve the specific superior national values being 
recognized.” 

As I have previously pointed out, if we are to fulfill our established national 
policy of promoting the discovery and development of the oil and gas resources 
in our Federal lands, consideration must be given to the areas which are pro- 
fessionally regarded as being of potential value for oil and gas. For the 
purpose of giving you the views of an expert on this subject, I should like 
at this time to introduce Mr. Leo R. Newfarmer, a petroleum geologist of wide 
experience and manager of Shell Oil Co.’s exploration department for its 
Pacifie coast area, which includes Alaska. Mr. Newfarmer also speaks on behalf 
of the Western Oil & Gas Association and his statement is a part of our associa- 
tion’s presentation at this hearing. 

In closing, I should like to state that while the views I have expressed are 
on behalf of the oil industry, we quite realize that mining, lumbering, stock 
raising and other industries and individuals are equally concerned with the 
threat which 8S. 4028 poses to the most beneficial utilization of our public land 
resources and other economic values, and we fully recognize their own particular 
interests in the matter. 

We should like to thank your committee for the opportunity which you have 
given us to express our views regarding S. 4028. 


Mr. Stone. The next witness is Mr. Leo R. Newfarmer. Next will 
be Mr. Richard M. Leonard. 


STATEMENT OF LEO. R. NEWFARMER, REPRESENTING WESTERN 
OIL & GAS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Newrarmer. My name is Leo Newfarmer. I am an exploration 
manager of Shell Oil Co., the western half of the United States and 
Alaska. I also have been asked to represent all of the geologists of 
the Western Oil & Gas Association to explain to the committee how 
it is that this bill, S. 4028, would adversely affect the exploration for 
oil and gas. 

To do this I have brought along a map which all geologists must use 
to explain their business. This map that you see before you is one 
prepared by the Fuels Branch of the U.S. Geological Survey. It has 
posted on it in brown undertone shading the granite and crystalline 
rocks areas of the United States, which somewhat roughly outline the 
sedimentary basin in which oil and gas deposits must be found. 
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The bright blue areas are national forests; the black are national 
parks and other wildlife reservations, and the bright orange are mili- 
tary reservations. 

Now, in order to search for oil and gas, it is necessary for geologists 
to skirt around the outer edges of these basins along the edges of the 
crystalline rock areas where the sedimentary layers are upturned. The 
situation is somewhat like a layer cake. The oil and gas is found in 
various submerged layers, but the layers are usually upturned in the 
mountainous regions around the outer edges of the basin. 

Exploration starts with reconnaissance surveys made by geologists. 
Much of it is started by the U.S. Geological Survey itself, the Fuels 
Branch, which provides the industry with oil and gas Siete 
investigation maps and reports encouraging us to go into these regions 
where oil, new oil and gas deposits might be found. 

Mr. Patton has already referred to the statistics on the size of the 
job, the amount of oil we must find, and it runs into the—as you 

ow we use about 9 million barrels a day. We have to find that plus 
the oil that we will need in addition to that, and some eighteen or 
twenty thousand geologists are engaged in this survey. We do have 
to drive through the region with jeeps, trucks, helicopters, sometimes 
boats, and in some cases in areas where the sediments, these layers 
of the layer cake, are not exposed, we have to drill test holes. 

Now, we cannot limit this type of exploration, of reconnaissance type 
exploration, without running the serious risk of leaving undiscovered 
and never brought to use tremendous quantities of this fuel that can 
be vitally important to have in the domestic interior of the United 
States, or at least in Alaska. 

So we respectfully suggest that the bill in its present form should 
not be passed. It would very seriously hamper our operations and 
leave this fuel in the ground. Moreover, there is a contradictory sit- 
uation brought about here. We would have one agency of the Gov- 
ernment, the Fuels Branch of the USGS, very diligently making these 
surveys to plot out the new areas where oil and gas might be found, 
which, by the way, is all of the areas not covered by the brown under- 
tone on the map over there, whereas under the proposed bill another 
agency would be very seriously hampering our operations, 

So we would very strongly urge that bill S. 4028 not be passed. 
Thank you. 

Senator Murray. Thank you very much for your statement. It is 
very important that we should have your views and I am sure that 
they will be given very careful study. The map will be accepted by 
the committee for study. 

Mr. Newrarmer. Thank you, Senator. 
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(A written statement filed by the witness follows :) 


STATEMENT oF LEo R. NEWFARMER ON BEHALF OF THE WESTERN O11 & Gas 
ASSOCIATION 


My name is Leo R. Newfarmer and I am appearing on behalf of the Western 
Oil & Gas Association in opposition to 8. 4028. I am the manager of Shell Oil 
Co.’s exploration department for its Pacific coast area, which embraces, in addi- 
tion to the Territory of Alaska, the States of Washington, Oregon, California, 
Nevada, Arizona, Utah, Idaho, the southwesterly portion of Wyoming, the west- 
ern half of Colorado and roughly the westerly 40 percent of New Mexico, in- 
cluding the well-known Four Corners area. I am in charge of all of the com- 
pany’s exploration activities in its Pacific coast area, that is, its geophysical, 
geological, and drilling activities involved in the search for and discovery of 
new oil and gas deposits. 

Of course, we explore for oil and gas only in the areas which we regard as con- 
taining geological formation suitable to the accumulation of oil and gas. These 
areas are commonly referred to as “sedimentary basin” areas. They are known 
to petroleum geologists generally and to the U.S. Geological Survey. They are 
very large in extent and they include practically all parts of the land where 
Nature herself has not ruled out the possibility of the presence of oil and gas by 
making them granite or other type of crystalline rocks in which oil is never 
found. These are generally mountainous areas, though the presence of moun- 
tains or mountain ranges does not always preclude the possibility of the presence 
of oil and gas. 

The oilfields discovered to date represent only a small portion of the areas 
already explored and are relative pinpoints on the map, as compared to the 
sedimentary basin areas which remain to be explored. I mention this to illus- 
trate a fundamental fact of life in the search for oil and gas—that exploration 
must be carried on over a very large area in order to find new oilfields. You 
may have to explore hundreds of thousands of acres of land to locate one 
oilfield covering 1,000 acres or less. 

This exploration, this surface and subsurface study of underground forma- 
tions in the search for structures which appear suitable for drilling, is not only 
a costly process, it is a slow and time-consuming one. Exploration of an area 
which starts “from scratch” today may not ripen into drilling and discovery for 
8 or 10 years. After that additional years of drilling must be done to define 
and develop the field. 

In other words, to have oil when you need it, the search for it must hegin 
years ahead of the need. You cannot search for it, discover it, and develop it in 
a month or 6 months or a year. That takes many years. Our ability to produce 
the oil we will be needing, say 10 to 15 years from now, and still maintain 
adequate supplies for the future, will not depend upon the oil we have now 
discovered and know to be in the ground and are consuming at the rate of 
almost 9 million barrels a day—it will depend upon the new oil we will be 
able to find in the meantime. We have found that we must have in the ground 
about 15 years’ supply ahead in order to produce the amount we currently 
need. Our reserves in the United States are only a little above that level now, 
and in the past several years we have not been finding new oil at the rate we 
have been consuming it. 

Certainly, we must expand and intensify our search for new supplies if we 
are to meet the Nation’s increasing demand for petroleum and its products 
which every citizen and every industry consumes and depends upon, for auto- 
motive fuel, heating, and other energy requirements, lubricants, petrochemicals 
and many other purposes. This should make it obvious that the closing of 
large areas of our public lands to the continued search for new oil and gas 
reserves would be an ill service to the American people and their way of life, 
with its dependence upon oil and gas and their hundreds of essential products. 
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We feel that very careful consideration should be given to making the Nation 

y this price for the preservation of wilderness, especially in light of the fact 
that the adoption of sound multiple-use principles could preserve essential 
wilderness values without closing large areas of our public lands to the search 
for and development of new oil and gas supplies. These are not essentially 
despoiling activities and the oil industry is constantly demonstrating its ability 
and willingness to conduct its operations so as to preserve other land values. 

I am sure you are all aware of the fact that for many years the U.S. Geologi- 
eal Survey Fuels Branch has been devoting much of its attention to conduct- 
ing preliminary investigations of areas of potential oil and gas interest and 
making these available to the oil industry to encourage its exploration of new 
areas. The results of these investigations appear in the excellent oil and gas 
investigation’s series of maps and reports put out by the Geological Survey, 
to which your committee has full access. This presents a contradictory situa- 
tion in which one agency of the Federal Government is doing a diligent job of 
encouraging the oil industry to expand its search for needed new sources of oil 
and gas in the public lands, while under the wilderness preservation bill now 
before you that search would be stopped on millions of acres of these lands. 

To do this would require very strong justification indeed, which thus far has 
not appeared and we do not believe that under present circumstances any such 
justification could be made. We sincerely urge your committee to lay this bill, 
8. 4028, aside as not being a bill truly in the public interest under either present 
or foreseeable future conditions. 

To illustrate some of the points I have brought up in this discussion, may I 
show you a U.S. Geological Survey map of the United States on which appears, 
posted as accurately as possible to its scale, the areas which will be immediately 
closed to oil and gas exploration and development by S. 4028 and the areas already 
closed to exploration by existing withdrawals or reservations for other purposes, 
together with the areas which are regarded as of a granite or crystalline rock 
nature which would be of no oil or gas interest. The map also shows the loca- 
tion of oil and gas fields already discovered. The remaining areas on the map 
are areas of potential oil and gas exploration, much of which could be closed to 
exploration and development by 8. 4028. 


Mr. Stone. Congressman John S. Baldwin of the Sixth District of 
California would like to make a statement. 


STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN JOHN S. BALDWIN, SIXTH 
DISTRICT OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Bautpwin. Mr. Chairman, I would like first to say that I ex- 
oe the appreciation of many people here in California for your 

indness and consideration in holding a hearing here so that it is con- 
venient for the interested witnesses to come and testify. 

Mr. Chairman, I was one of those who, in the House, introduced the 
original wilderness bill, and have introduced one of the wilderness 
bills in the 85th Congress, the past Congress. And I am here to 
testify in favor of S. 4028. 

It seems to me that we have a tremendously vital problem to the 
future of our country that we are facing in this bill. We have cer- 
tain areas now that are still in their natural form. If we don’t take 
steps to preserve them, and those areas are lost in their natural form, 
it will be impossible ever to recover that natural form again. And so 
we are facing a vital decision today of whether we are going to pre- 
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serve certain areas that future generations, our youngsters and our 
grandchildren, can continue to enjoy in the same form that we enjoy. 

Now, it has been my privilege as a life member of the Sierra Club 
to take hikes, Sierra trips in past summé:s before I became a Member 
of Congress—we don’t get out now eazty enough to make that pos- 
sible—but the wilderness areas in the Whitney region and other regions 
of California are some of the most superb areas in the entire world, 
and it is a matter of relative priority whether it is more important to 
us to preserve those areas for our youngsters and grandchildren to 
enjoy in the same form, or whether we are going to put a priority on 
something else, whether it is gas exploration, or oil exploration, or 
mining exploration, or forest exploration, or what it may be. We have 
got to establish relative priorities, and it seems to me that our young- 
sters and our grandchildren should have the opportunity to see some 
of the natural wilderness areas as they now exist. 

Now, this bill that has been introduced, and I know because I have 
read the statements in the Senate record, our chairman today, you 
have shown a tremendous interest in this problem and I would per- 
sonally like to express my appreciation for the interest and leadership 
mr you have demonstrated in this field. This bill is a compromise 

ill. 

Senator Murray. I am sorry that Senator Neuberger hasn’t arrived 
yet, because I wish to give him credit for being one of the original 
promoters of this program and the man who has given very careful 
study to it. He is late this morning and I am very sorry, but he will 
be here very shortly, I think. 

Mr. Strona. His train is late, Senator, but he will be along very 
soon. 

Mr. Batpwin. The point that I wanted to stress, Mr. Chairman, is 
that this bill is already a compromise bill. The original bill intro- 
duced at the beginning of the 85th Congress has already been modified 
to try to work out a reasonable compromise. 

Now, it is evident that we have to recognize the fact that the interests 
of this country from the standpoint of proper use of our forest re- 
sources and proper use of our mining resources and proper use of our 
oil resources has to be considered, but this is already a compromise. 
That is, the original wilderness bill said all of this wilderness area 
would be completely reserved and would not be invaded in any shape 
whatsoever. And this bill that now is before the committee is a com- 
promise between that position and the position that those who were 
opposed to the original bill have taken. And it seems to me that we 
now have a bill that gives reasonable consideration to the needs of 
other interests, but yet also says that we should establish a priority 
on the continuation of these wilderness areas. 
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Now, we have the opportunity today todothis. Another generation 
may not have that. If these wilderness areas are destroyed they will 
never be revived again in the same form. They can’t be. So we, the 
generation of today that serves in Congress and the Senate, have the 
opportunity to do this where another one may never have it. 

This bill doesn’t bar study of this problem in the future. It sets 
forth specific procedures whereby, if something develops in the future 
that makes it urgently needed to change the classification of these 
areas, it can be done. It. specifically points out that the agency in- 
volved can change such a decision, can provide a notice to Congress, 
Congress can have a certain time to act, and if we don’t act, then the 
change can be made possible. So this doesn’t bar forever any review 
of it, but it just says until and unless the urgencies of the situation are 
such that it clearly is evident that some of these areas should be 
changed in status it will continue to reserve them as wilderness areas, 

And I would like to speak for literally hundreds of thousands of 
people that may not be here today, but I am sure every conservation 
organization, every organization of the nature of the Sierra Club of 
California, which has demonstrated tremendous leadership in this 
field, feels very deeply on this subject, that we have a chance to do 
today, to do something to protect. the interests of the future genera- 
tions which, if we don’t take, may be lost forever to them. 

And so I would like to urge, Mr. Chairman, favorable consideration 
of the bill in its present form. 

Senator Murray. Thank you very much; you have given us a very 
fine explanation of the bill as amended and it does seem to me that no 
one would want to see any vast deposits of oil or minerals taken into 
this program if it could be possible to avoid it, and I am sure that 
under the bill and under the provisions of the bill, we can safeguard 
the resources that are important to our economic future. 

Mr. Batpwin. May I thank the Chairman for the opportunity to 
appear before you. 

Senator Murray. Thank you very much. You have made a very 
excellent statement and I appreciate it. 

Mr. Stone. Mr. Richard M. Leonard. 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD M. LEONARD, BERKELEY, CALIF. 


Mr. Leonarp. My name is Richard M. Leonard. I am an attorney 
at law, residing at 980 Kellar Avenue in Berkeley, Calif. I am speak- 
ing as an individual, but I have had a great deal of experience in 
wilderness matters as a member of numerous conservation organiza- 
tions. 

I will not take up the time of the committee with a reading of my 
statement, because that will be a part of the record. 

(The committee was joined by Senator Richard L. Neuberger. ) 

Mr. Lronarp. Senator Neuberger, I just introduced myself as 
Richard M. Leonard, and I am speaking as an individual here because 
the organizations that I am a member of will be represented by other 
official spokesmen. 

We have had this morning so far a representative of the Wool Grow- 
ers Association, two representatives of the Western Oil & Gas Associa- 
tion, and they have pointed out the problems that confront their 
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organizations if any bill should carelessly lock up too much of our 
natural resources. 

I want to point out first that this bill has been very carefully drawn 
and redrawn. It was introduced by Senator Neuberger, Senator 
Humphrey, Mr. Baldwin, of the House—— 

Senator Murray. And Paul Douglas. 

Mr. Leonarp. Senator Douglas and Senator Murray and others. It 
has gone through very careful study over the past 2 years and has been 
carefully revised to try to provide carefully for the commodity needs 
of our Nation as well as the recreational uses also. 

If we look at the map that has been put on the bulletin board there 
by the Western Oil & Gas Association, you can see that over 98 percent 
of the United States is already available for exploration of all kinds, 
for commodity uses of all kinds; timber, grazing, and every other com- 
modity use. I think both folks, including the members of the oil and 
gas association and the woolgrowers, would agree that national parks, 
the treasures such as Yellowstone, the Olympics, Yosemite, and others, 
should not be used for commodity purposes, so we don’t have to worry 
so much about that. The concern is with some of the other areas on 
the map, the national forest areas in particular, which cover quite an 
area, but you can see how small the area actually is, and the thing that 
I think we should realize is that in those areas most of the land is very, 
very high. 

Just by the fact that we are getting at this wilderness preservation 
so late in the history of our Nation, the virgin forests that extended 
from the Atlantic coast across to the Pacific have mostly been logged 
off. The wilderness areas of the Nation are mostly gone. We are 
down now just to the very remnants, so that the amount of land that 
is tied up, if they want to call it that, in these wilderness areas, is 
already reduced to only 2 percent of the entire United States. We 
are talking about a very small amount. 

In those areas, when it comes to oil and gas, the whole high Sierra 
is pure granite. Many other areas are above timberland and have no 
timber. Many other areas are desert and have no substantial grazing. 
The grazing is submarginal. 

One of the speakers at the National Wildlife Conference, professor 
of economics at the University of Utah, said that we shouldn’t be too 
hard on the woolgrowers for wanting to graze these areas. The poor 
devils got only 69 cents an hour for the hard work that they put in in 
handling those sheep. 

I have pointed out that the real problem was that they were trying 
to handle submarginal land. They were taking the chances of ruining 
the watersheds that provide water of a far greater value than the small 
amount of grazing that they could get off the submarginal areas. If 
they would allow it, the water from the wilderness areas would flow 
downstream to their clover, their alfalfa, and so forth. 

In my legal work I have handled $4 million or $5 million of loans 
on cattle and sheep, and have handled Forest Service, Bureau of Land 
Management permits, grazing permits; I know the problems, the eco- 
nomic problems involved, but you make your money on sheep and 
cattle on irrigated pasture. You make it where you’ve got a rich 
growing cycle. 
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It is the same thing in forestry. The rich growing areas of the 
United States are down in the Southeast. Crown Zellerbach has now 
purchased land in the southeastern United States with a rich rainfall 
and soil and high temperature equal to all the land that they have in 
the Pacific Northwest because they realize that it is where you get the 
growth. 

All we are suggesting in this wilderness program is that Congress 
give an opportunity for future decision as to what is the highest 
and the best use of these areas. They are not locked up. The bill 
very carefully provides for future programs so that you can explore 
for oil and gas, you can handle it for any other purpose that Con- 
gress and the President feel is the proper use, but if we don’t take 
some program now, that small 2 percent will just disappear and that 
is the only purpose of the bill, to preserve the status quo and give 
an opportunity for future choice. 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you very much, Mr. Leonard. We ap- 
preciate your testimony. 

(A written statement filed by the witness follows :) 


STATEMENT OF RicHARD M. LEoNaARD on S. 4028 


My name is Richard M. Leonard. I am an attorney at law, residing in 
Berkeley, Calif. I am appearing as an individual, but with wilderness back- 
ground as a member of the board of directors of the Save-the-Redwoods League 
and other conservation organizations. I support the bill. 

In one sense the wilderness bill, 8.4028, is extremely simple. It merely 
states strong congressional approval of the excellent wilderness preservation 
program of the agencies administering our Federal public lands. The bill does 
not seek to add or subtract any areas to or from those already being admin- 
istered as wilderness. It does not set up any new administrative agency. The 
wilderness bill simply preserves substantially the present status quo, stating 
firmly that wilderness preservation is a part of permanent national policy. 

However, some confusion has been created by those who wrongly charge that 
the bill seeks to “lock up” resources in a denial of multiple use. Actually, the 
situation is just the opposite. This is the first bill to state multiple use and 
sustained yield as congressional policy for management of our national forests. 
Paragraph (d) of the very first section of the bill provides “the Secretary of 
Agriculture is accordingly directed to administer the national forests on a 
multiple-use basis so that the resources thereof will be used and developed to 
produce a sustained yield of products and services, including the establishment 
and maintenance of wilderness areas, for the benefit of all the people of this 
and future generations.” 

Therefore let us briefly examine what the principle of “multiple use” really 
means, and demonstrate how well wilderness uses fit into that concept. 

“Multiple use” has been defined as many uses on many areas, each with one 
or more priority uses of primary importance. It is obvious that all uses can- 
not be carried on at the same time on the same area. Thus an area of Douglas- 
fir, clear cut to the naked soil for the primary use of timber production, has 
very little other use during the years of recovery until the second-growth forest 
again provides shelter for wildlife and for watershed protection. Certain orig- 
inal values are destroyed forever. 

So also, rich river bottom lands flooded by a fluctuating reservoir are no 
longer available for timber production, mining, grazing, most wildlife, or wilder- 
ness recreation. Again, a particular primary use has eliminated forever the 
possibility of many other types of uses. Thus many other valuable commodity 
uses such as for mining, grazing, summer homes, etc., are mutually exclusive of 
many other uses. 

Dedication of an area as wilderness is fully and concurrently compatible with 
watershed protection, which is possibly the highest of all the multiple uses of 
our western forests. Use as wilderness is also fully compatible with hunting, 
fishing, and production of wildlife. Use as wilderness, preserves and encour- 
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ages the study and use of the scientific values of the areas as the ecological 


norm and source by which to recheck again and again our modern theories of 
forest and agricultural management. 


Finally, the dedication of an area as wilderness serves to preserve for future 
generations the great potentiality of the area for whatever may in the future 
be determined to be the true highest use of greatest priority. Instead of the 
possible hasty and irrevocable flooding of an area now for hydropower when 
later events clearly show atomic or hydrogen power to be the best source of 
power, dedication now as wilderness permits a wise future decision after decades 
of hindsight provide more certainty of a better decision. The wilderness bill 
itself carefully provides procedures for wise choice by future generations as to 
what is actually the highest and best use at that time. The importance of the 
wilderness bill is that such an opportunity for wise choice by future generations 
will only be available to them if we now preserve the present status quo of our 
remaining wilderness areas. That is the principal purpose and accomplishment 
of the wilderness bill. To provide this opportunity for future choice is the 
responsibility of the present Congress. 

Senator Neusercer. The next witness is Mr. S. F. Deal, past presi- 
dent of the Federation of Western Outdoor Clubs. 

After talking to the distinguished chairman of the Senate Interior 
Committee, he has called to my attention the fact that we have an 
extremely lengthy list of witnesses, and so we are going to hold those 
who testify very rigidly, as we did at Bend, Oreg., to 5 minutes in 
their presentation. If the chairman or myself asks any questions, or 
if the staff asks any questions, that will not be charged against your 
time after you complete your testimony. 

Please go ahead, Mr. Deal. 


STATEMENT OF S. F. DEAL, PAST PRESIDENT, FEDERATION OF 
WESTERN OUTDOOR CLUBS 


Mr. Deau. Iam reading a statement of the California vice president 
of the Federation of Western Outdoor Clubs, R. P. Howell, who had 
to go to Chicago. My name is Sam Deal and I am a past president 
of the Federation of Western Outdoor Clubs, and that is why I was 
selected to read this. 

I believe the wilderness bill represents one of the greatest opportu- 
nities ever presented to the Congress of the United States for the 
preservation of a national heritage. The purpose of this bill is not 
to increase the gross national product of our 49 States, or to provide 
for other worthwhile means of economic development. At first glance, 
its purpose may seem to be in conflict with these worthy aims. But, 
in the very long run, I am sure that it is not in such conflict. 

The ultimate effect of this bill will be to give generations of 
Americans yet unborn an opportunity to see a few restricted portions 
of our land untouched by civilization and other forms of progress. 
There should be no argument about this aim. 

Yet there seems to be an argument—and perhaps even a violent 
conflict—over the purposes of the bill. The thought has been ex- 
pressed that the bill would withdraw vast areas of economically 
valuable public domain and incorporate them into wilderness. This 
is not true. The bill will do no more than maintain the present 
situation—the status quo, as it might be called—by retaining certain 
designated areas as wilderness. 

At these hearings, you will undoubtedly hear it asked many times 
why the existing administration of these wilderness areas is not ade- 
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quate, why the proponents of the bill believe that special legislation 
is necessary. These are good questions, and one of the purposes of 
these hearings is to answer them. The answers to these questions and 
the reason we need the wilderness bill lie in the administrative process 
of our Government. 

We have set certain standards for the administration of public lands 
to be followed by the many governmental agencies involved. We 
have left it to the discretion of these agencies to determine how this 
administration is to be made effective. The agencies are doing an 
excellent job. They are staffed by dedicated career people whose 
abilities are unmatched elsewhere in Government or in industry. But 
they need guidance on national policy. If this policy is to be that 
we as a nation wish to preserve those areas valued as wilderness, the 
people of the United States, through their Congress, must tell these 
agencies so. That is the purpose of this bill, to instruct the admin- 
istrative agencies of the Federal Government that retention of 
wilderness areas as described in the bill is the national policy of the 
United States. 

If our administrative agencies do not have such instruction and 
support, they are beset from every side with conflicting demands for 
incompatible uses of these areas. We cannot have logging in a 
wilderness area as a part of a multiple-use program and still retain 
itas wilderness. Yet, in the absence of the policy this bill establishes, 
the Forest Service has no nationwide support for retaining those un- 
touched areas that individual members of the Forest Service may 
personally believe should be retained as wilderness. We need the 
wilderness bill as a statement of national policy for such areas. 

Personally, I believe the revised wilderness bill being discussed at 
these hearings is wise. Although not perfect, it meets the essential 
needs of the establishment of a “National Wilderness Preservation 
System for the permanent good of the whole people.” It does not go 
as far as some of us would wish, but it does meet the essential objections 
to previous versions of the bill raised by Government agencies, industry 
associations, and other interested groups. I believe this bil] in. its 
present form represents a practical compromise, in the true democratic 
process, between the ideal some of us have for an extensive wilderness 
enon system and the practical needs of the United States 

ay. 

I urge that the wilderness bill be enacted at the next session of 
Congress. 

Now, if I have 1 minute I would like to— 

Senator Neupercer. Please go ahead; you do have a minute. 

Mr. Dea. One of the previous speakers made the statement that 
this would be preserved for the very wealthy or the very hardy. Iam 
sure that 25,000 members of the Federation of Western Outdoor Clubs 
will be very complimented over that designation. 

I don’t know whether you people have children, as I have, that you 
have to bring them up, and we know in the world today we have a 
delinquency problem. I have three children and I have raised them 
all to come into the out of doors and not long ago on my birthday, my 
daughter, who now lives in Chicago and cannot enjoy these things, 
sent me a book on the national parks in which she said, “I really thank 
my parents that brought me up in the wilderness and the outdoor 
environment. It is the one thing that I treasure so much today.” 
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We are not wealthy people. In fact, it is quite the opposite. And 
I might say to you Seibuanean and woolgrowers and so forth, that 
in our organization we have many of you. In fact, it was a lumber- 
man that formed the Western Federation of Outdoor Clubs over 30 
years ago. 

I would suggest that you look this over and try to join us. We'd 
like to have you. 

Senator Neupercer. Thank you, Mr. Deal. Before I call our next 
witness, I would like to make certain observations and suggestions for 
those who will testify in the future at the hearing today. Your state- 
ment in its entirety will appear in the record. Therefore, you need 
not take your 5 minutes to read from your statement unless you desire 
to do so. Should you wish to ad lib and therefore add to your state- 
ment, or should you wish to refute or rebut or answer something which 
somebody has said earlier, you may take your 5 minutes for that pur- 
pose. In this way not only will your statement in chief appear in 
the record in full, but you can make an addition to it. 

By reading from your own statement you will merely be repeating 
what will otherwise be duplicated later in your own testimony. 

You don’t need to follow my suggestion, but I am just trying to 
recommend to you a more efficient use of the restricted time which we 
have been compelled to levy so that we can get in everybody during the 
hearing today. 

One other suggestion is this: When you come up to the witness chair, 
if you could be sure to leave a full copy of your testimony with Mr. 
Fred Moody, our reporter, it will enable him to insert at the proper 
place in your testimony whenever you ad lib or add something to it. 
And in that way, too, your presentation can be made more effective. 

So I wish you would try to follow those suggestions if you see fit 
to do so. 

Our next witness is Mr. W. E. Stewart, the director of the natural 
resources department of the California Chamber of Commerce. Mr. 
Stewart. 


STATEMENT OF W. E. STEWART, DIRECTOR, NATURAL RESOURCES 
DEPARTMENT, CALIFORNIA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Stewart. My name is W. E. Stewart; I represent the Califor- 
nia State Chamber of Commerce. I am the director of natural re- 
sources activities. 

Senator Neupercer. One other thing, Mr. Stewart. If you and 
other witnesses would give us your correct address where you receive 
your mail. 

Mr. Srewart. 350 Bush Street, sir. 

Senator Neusercer. I want to say, the reason for that is this: These 
hearings will be printed in 1959 and I know that everybody who testi- 
fies will want a copy of the printed hearings received as promptly as 
possible. Therefore, if we can have your address that will be made 
much more feasible. So thank you very much. 

Mr. Srewart. Mr. Chairman, I will heed what you just recently 
said about not reading the entire statement. I appreciate that it will 
be included in the record. I would like to read two paragraphs from 
the prepared statement. 
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The California State Chamber of Commerce has for nearly 40 years 
taken a keen interest in the management of the forest and watershed 
lands of California. It has been guided in all of its actions and 
recommendations in connection with forest management by the state- 
wide natural resources committee, which is made up of 80 repre- 
sentatives from all parts of the State. They represent every phase of 
natural resources use. For the past 10 years Dr. Robert Gordon 
Sproul, now president emeritus of the University of California, has 
served as chairman of this committee. He is still chairman. 

When proposals were presented to the Congress early in 1957, the 
State chamber made special studies and reexamination of existing 
policies of the Federal and State agencies charged with management 
of California’s wild lands. It found general satisfaction with the 
present administration of these lands, under the U.S. Forest Service 
and the National Park Service, and reached the conclusion that it 
would be unnecessary and inadvisable to enact any legislation, at this 
time, which would lock up the established wilderness areas in any rigid 
system where the lands would be devoted to the single use of 
recreation. 

The chamber is aware of the fact that efforts are being made to 
modify the proposed legislation in an effort to make it more palatable 
and to allow for some possibility of ultimate use of valuable resources. 
However, all proposals to date are based upon the principle of single 
use and sould make it extremely difficult, if not impossible, ever to 
bring about the wise use of such resources as grazing, timber, and 
minerals, which may be found valuable and needed. 

The California State Chamber of Commerce has always supported 
a policy of multiple use of our resources, and has favored the establish- 
ment and administration of wilderness areas in the national forests 
and parks under the present authorization, which allows for the possi- 
bility of developing and using resources in these areas, when such use 
becomes necessary and advisable. The chamber opposes any system 
which would remove the present management powers of the Forest 
Service and the Department of Agriculture in the administration of 
these lands. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, after 2 years of study and examination, during 
which time members of the committee have made some 15 trips 
throughout all the wilderness areas of California, we are familiar with 
them, the lands themselves; we are familiar with the management that 
has taken place and we think it is adequate to meet the occasion. We 
find them generally in good condition and we simply ask to maintain 
status quo. 

We see no good, no necessity for adopting this bill or any such 
legislation which would change the present administration of the 
wilderness areas. ‘Thank you very much. 

(The statement submitted by the witness follows :) 


StaTeMENT oF W. E. Stewart, Director, NaTturAL Resources DEPARTMENT, 
CALIFORNIA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Gentlemen, the chamber has examined the lands themselves and the present 
administration of them and has found no reason for a change. It finds most ob- 
jectionable the present proposal to further freeze or lock up lands against any 
reasonable possibility of future development and use of resources, which may be 
needed for the economic welfare of California. 
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The State chamber wishes to present for your consideration the following wil- 
derness areas policy of the California State Chamber of Commerce, and wishes 
to oppose any legislation which would be in violation of this policy. 


“A WILDERNESS AREAS POLICY 


“The national forests shall be administered with the general objectives of 
multiple use and sustained yield. 

“Areas predominantly valuable for wilderness to serve the recreational, scenic, 
scientific, educational, and conservation needs of the people shall be established. 

“To administer the national forests on a multiple-use basis so that the resources 
thereof will be used and developed to produce a sustained yield of products and 
services, including the establishment and maintenance of wilderness areas for 
the benefit of all the people of this and future generations, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is authorized to issue regulations for the administration of, and shall 
administer, the national forests in accordance with such purposes. Such regula- 
tions shall be within and supplemental to but not in interference with the pur- 
poses for which national forests are established as set forth in the act of June 
4, 1897 (sec. 1, 30 Stat. 34, 35; 16 U.S.C. 475, 551). 

“In national parks, areas predominantly valuable for wilderness to serve the 
recreational, scenic, scientific, educational, and conservation needs of the people, 
shall be established. 

“In the administration of national parks the areas established as wilderness 
areas shall be administered under regulations issued by the Secretary of Interior, 
which shall preserve such wilderness areas in a permauent primitive state for 
the benefit of all the people of this and future generations.” 

Notre.—The above policy was approved by the statewide natural resources 
comniittee on November 6, 1957, and was submitted to the board of directors by 
Chairman Sproul on November 8, 1957, and unanimously adopted. 


Senator Neusercer. Thank you very much; we appreciate your 
testimony, Mr. Stewart. Any questions, Mr. Chairman? I would 
just like to make one observation, if I may, about one sentence in your 
testimony. You said the chamber is well aware of the fact that efforts 
are being made to modify the proposed legislation in an effort to make 
it more palatable, and so forth. I want you to know that that is very 
true. 

S. 1176 was the original bill. S. 4028 has been greatly modified; 
changes have been made to answer the objections which were voiced 
by those who testified originally in Washington. In addition, the 
chairman of the Interior Committee, who is here today, Senator Mur- 
ray, and myself have announced publicly that we are willing to 
modify the bill so that all Indian lands, for example, are removed in 
toto and in entirety from the scope of this act. So you are very cor- 
rect in saying that an effort has been made to make it more palatable, 
and such an effort will be continued. 

Mr. Stewart. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you very much, Mr. Stewart. Mr. Phil 
R. Holdsworth, the commissioner of mines, of the department of 
mines, from Juneau, Alaska, is the next witness. 


STATEMENT OF PHIL R. HOLDSWORTH, COMMISSIONER OF MINES, 
TERRITORY OF ALASKA 


Mr. Hotpswortu. My statement will take just 5 minutes and will 
be in its entirety. It will answer questions previously raised by com- 
mittee members. 

My name is Phil R. Holdsworth. I am commissioner of mines for 
Alaska and also serve as director of the Alaska Oil and Gas Con- 
servation Commission and chairman of the Alaska Land Board. 
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Serving in these capacities and having lived and worked in Alaska 
most of my life, I feel qualified to speak in behalf of a representative 
cross section of Alaska residents. In this particular case, I have been 
authorized to speak in behalf of the mining industry of Alaska and 
the Alaska Land Board. 

The proposed national wilderness preservation system as defined 
by S. 4028 could include those areas now classified as national forests, 
national monuments, national wildlife refuges, and game ranges, as 
well as such other— 

* * * units as may be designated within any federally owned or controlled 
area of land and/or water by the official or officials authorized to determine the 
use of the lands and waters involved * * * 

Nearly 10 percent of Alaska’s land area—35 million ‘acres to be 
exact—is now held by the Federal Government in national forests, 
national parks and monuments, and national wildlife refuges and 

ame rangers. This is an area comparable in size to the State of 
Maobain, Iowa, or Illinois. Two additional wildlife refuges have 
recently been proposed which would increase this to 46 million acres, 
an area greater in size than the State of Washington, North Dakota, 
or Oklahoma. 

Under State status, and after all Jand grants have been selected, the 
Federal Government will still own 71.3 percent of Alaska’s 365 million 
acres. This will comprise 40 percent of the total federally owned land 
in the 49 States. You can see why Alaskans take a real interest in 
proposed legislation such as S. 4028. 

The usc of wilderness areas, as defined in section 3 of the bill, 
would preclude any industrial development therein. The bill states, 
and we quote: 

* * * no portion of any area constituting a unit of the wilderness system 
shall be used for any form of commercial enterprise not contemplated in the 
purposes of this act * * * 


The bill goes on to state that with.a few exceptions— 


* * * there shall be no permanent road; nor shall there be any use of motor 
vehicles, motor zed equipwent, or motoiboats, or landing of aircraft, nor any 
other mechanical transport or delivery of persons or supplies, nor any temporary 
road, nor any structure or installation, in excess of the maximum required 
for the administration of the area for the purposes of this act * * * 

The bill provides that areas may be made a part of the wilderness 
system merely by administrative action of the department heads re- 
sponsible for their management. It is a comparatively difficult pro- 
cedure, however, to modify or eliminate areas which are a part of the 
system. 

With a total population of 211,000 people living on Alaska’s 365 
million acres, and some 60,000 of these people living in the Greater 
Anchorage area alone, most of Alaska is now a wilderness, which 
S. 4028 defines 


* * * as an area where the earth and its community of life are untrammeled 
by man, where man himself is a visitor who does not remain. 

Alaska’s total mineral production, since its purchase from Russia 
for $7,200,090 in 1867, has been $1.2 billion. Mineral production 
reached a peak of $57 million at present metal prices in 1916, but is 
presently averaging only $25 million annually. Most of the areas 
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which gave up this mineral wealth have reverted to their original 
state and can again quality as wilderness. Alaska must develop a good, 
sound basic economy if it is to attain its proper place among the States 
of the Nation. The only ray of hope we have at the present time is the 

ossible development of petroleum resources. The U.S. Geological 
eres has recently reported that approximately one-third of Alaska’s 
land area is covered by sedimentary basins which constitute possible 
petroleum provinces. 

Those Members of Congress who fought a hard and successful fight 
for statehood for Alaska continually pointed to our “vast natural 
resources” and stressed how wealthy a State Alaska could become. 
What good are these resources if they must remain in their natural 
state? How can we pay our fair share of the cost of government if 
our petroleum and other minerals must remain in the ground, our 
game deteriorate for lack of proper harvest and predator control, and 
our timber rot on the stump? Alaskans wish to manage their lands 
and develop their resources in the public interest. This can only be 
accomplished under the principles of multiple purpose use, principles 
which the Congress has endorsed in the past and which are carefully 
spelled out in Alaska’s constitution and Land Act. Such develop- 
ment and use of lands and resources are impossible of attainment un- 
der provisions such as those contained in S. 4028. 

e, therefore, urge that your committee disapprove the proposed 
legislation under discussion today. 

Senator Nreupercer. Thank you, Mr. Holdsworth. I think you 
know that this committee is certainly sympathetic to the cause of 
statehood. It was the Senate Interior Committee under Senator Mur- 
ray which drafted, developed, and reported favorably the statehood 
bill. I am a member of the Territory subcommittee where the bill 
originated. We are cognizant of the problem of Alaska in developing 
sufficient industries and economic growth to support the new State. 

I served in Alaska during World War IT and I think have some 
personal familiarity with it, and I am sure I speak for Senator Murra 
when I say that we are certainly going to consider amendments whic 
would prevent any injustice being done to the legitimate economic 
development of Alaska, which i lane has very special problems in 
providing the economic base to support statehood. 

Mr. Hotpsworrtu. It does have its special problems. 

Senator Nevsercer. Thank you, Mr. Holdsworth. The next wit- 
ness is Mr. Wendell T. Robie, chairman of the State of California 
Board of Forestry. 


STATEMENT OF WENDELL T. ROBIE, CHAIRMAN, CALIFORNIA 
STATE BOARD OF FORESTRY 


Mr. Rosre. I am Wendell T. Robie, chairman of the board of 
forestry of the State of California. My residence is Auburn, Calif. 
I have been directed by this board to present its resolution opposing 
passage of S. 4028 creating a national wilderness preservation system 
and to make a statement concerning the board’s interest in this matter. 

The concern for multiple use development of forest policies in Cali- 
fornia was recorded by the legislature of this State back in 1945 when 
they made certain of multiple use representation on the board of for- 
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estry of seven members by specifying that one member should repre- 
sent the pine producing industry, one the redwood industry, one 
timberland ownership, one the beneficial use of water, one agriculture, 
one the range livestock industry, and one the interests of the public 
generally, which certainly would include recreation. This broadly 
representative board is charged with the responsibility of representing 
the State’s interests in the acquisition and management of State fores 
in Federal land matters pertaining to forestry and the protection o 
forest resources on private lands, and is required to develop and main- 
tain an adequate forest policy for the State, general policies for the 
guidance of the division of forestry, and a fire plan for the protection 
of State and privately owned timber, watershed and grazing lands. 

In its Forest Practice Act (Public Resources Code, Div. 4, Cl. 10), 
the State of California has declared in more specific terms the exist- 
ence of a public interest in the forest resources of the State and the 
necessity of good forest practices to conserve the productivity of the 
State’s timberlands. It has also declared a policy of SOSIE Ae 
promoting and requiring such management of timberlands as will 
assure adequate supplies of forest products for the needs of the people. 

Studies by competent authorities, both public and private, indicate 
a steadily increasing demand for forest products and wood fiber in the 
foreseeable future. In California where the population is doubling 
approximately every 20 years and which has the highest per capita 
consumption of lumber of any State in the Union, this increasing 
demand upon our timber resource is expected to be particularly severe. 
In the years to come, we must not only provide increasing attention to 
the management of timberlands already being operated on a commer- 
cial basis, but take steps to bring under management the large area 
of overmature timber presently yielding no timber products. 

This area, constituting nearly two-thirds of our available timber- 
land, is wasting about as much through unharvested losses to insects, 
disease, fire, and other forest pests as it is growing. Most of it is in 
Federal ownership, primarily in the national forests. Generally, it is 
the less accessible timber which has not been developed in the past 
because of the higher cost of road construction and the availability of 
cheaper stumpage sufficient, and nearer at hand, to meet market 
demands. This situation is rapidly changing, as the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s own U.S. Forest Service is well aware. The demands of our 
economy for timber are making such areas economically available and 
will continue to do so at. an increasing pace. Any decision to remove 
such areas from production by setting them aside as wilderness areas 
must, then, be carefully considered in the light of present and pro- 
jected population growth and consequent demands of our economy for 
timber in the future. 

The federally owned forest lands are operated on a multiple use 
basis in which the ability of the forests to meet the recreation needs 
of the people is adequately protected. Adequate machinery exists 
today in the Department of Agriculture and the Department of In- 
terior to classify Federal lands to their highest use in the best interests 
of the people. Procedure to modify classification should not be made 
more inflexible. 

Already numerous areas in the national forests have been set aside 
by the Secretary of Agriculture as wilderness or wild areas. Other 
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areas have been classified as primitive areas pending final deter- 
mination of status. Since recreational use and timber management 
are generally compatible as demonstrated on the national forests and 
on many areas of private land, and since there are already 1.5 million 
acres of wild, wilderness, and primitive areas in California’s national 
forests, the timbered portions of existing primitive areas should not 
be classified as “wilderness” within the 10 year period proposed by 
S. 4028. Instead they should be examined carefully from time to time 
in the light of then existing economic and recreation conditions to de- 
termine whether they would best serve the people as wilderness areas 
or as regular portions of the national forests available for the economie 
and recreational needs of all of the people. 

While the State board of forestry has no specific responsibility in 
the field of recreation, there is some relation between recreation and 
forest protection from fire, disease, and insects, which is of interest 
to the board. It is, therefore, called to the committee’s attention that 
the setting aside of large areas of forest land (whether in national 
forests, in the public domain, or in national parks) in which road and 
heliport or airport development are not permitted may result in 
large fires or large scale insect or disease infestation which can effec- 
tively spoil such areas from a recreational standpoint and thus com- 
pletely nullify the purpose for which such areas were intended. 

No critical need for a change in the present machinery for creating 
wilderness areas has been demonstrated. Furthermore, Public Law 
85-470 has created a National Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission which will undoubtedly study this problem and make 
recommendations for any future legislation needed. For these reasons 
and since proposed legislation similar to S. 4028 has raised a serious 
question of public policy which needs careful and widespread study 
by all affected people, action on proposed legislation should be de- 
ferred until the aforesaid Recreation Review Commission has made 
its report. 

The Board of Forestry of the State of California, has therefore, 
authorized me to present the following resolution. 

Senator Neupercer. Mr. Robie, you have used up your 5 minutes, 
1 wonder if the resolution can just appear in the record at the con- 
clusion of your testimony ? 

Mr. Rosi. Yes; it certainly can. I would like to make this fur- 
ther statement: In addition, this board of forestry calls special at- 
tention to section 4(a) of S. 4028, which establishes precedent in 
legislation of this kind by setting up another top-story agency as a 
wilderness council, chairmaned from its special-interest members, to 
be interposed between Congress and the responsible administrative 
agencies. In particular, this proposal would add an unnecessary bur- 
den of confusion, with time consuming, costly, and expensive proce- 
dures to the similar functions already being performed in an adequate, 
responsible manner by existing agencies in the Departments of Agri- 
culture and Interior. 

Senator Neusercer. Are there any questions, Mr. Chairman? 
Senator Murray. No questions. 
Senator Neusercer. Thank you very much, Mr. Robie. 
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(The resolution referred to by the witness follows:) 


RESOLUTION OF THE CALIFORNIA STATE BOARD OF FORESTRY 


Whereas section 505 of the Public Resources Code of the State of California 
states in part “* * * the board is charged with the responsibility to represent 
the State’s interest in Federal land matters pertaining to forestry and to main- 
tain an adequate forest policy” ; and 

Whereas S. 4028 and H.R. 13013 known as the wilderness bill would set aside 
large acreages of timberland in California forever; and 

Whereas insufficient time has been allowed for reasonable consideration of 
the proper selection of the areas to be withdrawn, the economic impact on 
dependent communities by the locking of such timber resources, or the need for 
such wilderness areas : Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the California State Board of Forestry hereby declares it to 
be to the best interests of the State of California to oppose the passage of said 
pill at this time; and urges its postponement for several years to allow mature 
consideration of this question ; be it further 

Resolved, That the chairman of the State board of forestry, Mr. Wendell T. 
Robie, be and he is hereby, authorized to present this resolution to the Senate 
committee holding a hearing on said bill on November 10, 1958, in San Francisco; 
be it 

Resolved further, That copies of this resolution be sent to the Senate hearing 
committee and the California Senators and Congressmen. 

Senator Neusercer. Our next witness is Mr. Ernest E. Day of the 
Idaho Wildlife Federation and Ada County Fish & Game League. 

Before Mr. Day makes his presentation, I would like to add one fur- 
ther observation for the information of some of the witnesses I have 
seen listed. I note that there are several witnesses listed here who 
have previously testified on November 7 at Bend, Oreg. I can be pres- 
ent today until een 4 o’clock, and while I am here as:acting 
chairman under the instructions of Senator Murray, I am not going 
to call anybody as a witness who has testified at Bend, Oreg., because 
we have an extensive list of names and I do not think it would be fair 
to give somebody an opportunity to appear twice before the commit- 
tee until other people have had their requests satisfied to appear once. 
What. the chairman wants to do later on when he takes over after I 
leave is entirely up to his discretion, but I am not going to call any- 
body on the list who already appeared at Bend, Oreg. 

I just wish to state that for the information of those of you who have 
requested to testify following your appearance last Friday at Bend 
so that you will be on notice that, at least while I am acting chairman, 
you will not be called, because I don’t think that would be a fair 
distribution of the time. 

Please go ahead, Mr. Day. 


STATEMENT OF ERNEST E. DAY, VICE PRESIDENT, IDAHO 
WILDLIFE FEDERATION 


Mr. Day. I am Ernest E. Day, a vice president of the Idaho Wild- 
life Federation. 
_ The Idaho Wildlife Federation, composed of over 20,000 members, 
Is vitally concerned with conservation, and the enjoyment of outdoor 
recreation such as hunting, fishing, and camping. 

We feel that the protection of our wilderness areas is of prime im- 
nee and heartily favor the passage of the wilderness bill. We 
eel that this would establish wilderness preservation as a policy of 
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Congress and serve to firm up its continued protection and adminis- 
tration. 

Idaho has many millions of acres of U.S. national forest of which 
approximately 3 million are now wilderness or primitive area. This 

roportionately small area is a part of our heritage and our culture, 

t must be preserved while there is still time to conserve it. We owe 
it to our children, ourselves, and to citizens of States not so blessed, 
to preserve it for our use, enjoyment, and for its contribution to the 
mental, spiritual, and physical health of our great Nation. 

The stresses and strains of our present-day civilization make even 
more necessary these natural retreats. Automation with its shorter 
working periods and longer vacations will make it possible for an ever- 
increasing number to utilize this wonderful heritage. Also many who 
may never visit or return to wilderness areas feel richer and happier 
because they know it is there. 

Surely this is a small percentage of our land to more or less set 
aside for our children, especially when we have many areas in Idaho 
which are not within the wilderness area boundaries but are still not 
being developed or utilized. 

We in the Idaho Wildlife Foundation agree with the person who 
said, when speaking of our wilderness areas: “Surely we are not so 

oor that we need to destroy them—or so rich that we can afford to 
ose them.” 

We, therefore, urge you to enact the wilderness bill as presently 
amended in Congress as soon as possible. 

I would like to make a personal statement, too, if I have any more 
time. 

Senator Neusercer. You do have more time. 

Mr. Day. All right. I am in San Francisco from Boise, Idaho, 
attending the national convention of the Real Estate Association. 
At first blush it may seem strange that I, as a realtor, should feel 
so strongly the need for conservation of our wilderness areas. 

The guiding doctrine of realtors is the use of land for its highest 
and best use. How then does this fit in with wilderness protection? 
Man does not live by bread alone. In most of our cities certain areas 
which are of immense value have been set aside as parks. I believe 
New York City with its Central Park is a good example. The land 
on which Central Park is located is worth thousands of dollars a 
front foot as building sites for more skyscrapers. It is preserved, 
however, for use of present and future generations. 

This same principle, I believe, is applicable to our wilderness areas. 
While the land involved is much vaster in nature, much of it is mar- 
ginal value for industrial or agricultural development. 

I am not unmindful of the fact that many of our Idaho citizens de- 
rive their livelihood from packing, guiding, and_ outfitting local and 
out-of-State visitors to our primitive areas. Our entire economy 
profits indirectly from these visits. 

For these reasons, I believe this small proportion of our land 
reaches the highest and best use preserved as wilderness areas for 
our present and future use and enjoyment. 


Thank you, sir. 
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Senator Nevusercer. Thank you very much, Mr. Day. The next 
witness, Mr. Laurance Kett, of the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

I am reminded by the chairman that we do not want any demon- 
strations and that applause will not appear in the hearing record. 


STATEMENT OF LAURANCE KETT, CHAIRMAN, MINING COM- 
MITTEE, SAN FRANCISCO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Kerr. Mr. Chairman, I am Laurance Kett; my address is 230 
California Street, San Francisco 11. I am appearing here as chair- 
man of the mining committee of the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce, and I have presented a statement in full from which I 
would like to read a small part in the interest of time. 

The San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, upon recommendation 
of its mining committee and through action of its board of directors, 
opposes such legislation as embodied in Senate bill 4028, to establish 
a national wilderness preservation system which would further limit 
the right of prospectors or miners and others to discover and develop 
the mineral and other natural resources of the United States. 

For many years the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce has been 
on record as (1) advocating development of natural resources through 
adequate programs of existing Federal, State, local, and private 
agencies; and (2) opposing creation of Federal regional agencies or 
authorities in California or in any other part of the United States. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you, Mr. Kett. Are there any ques- 
tions? Thank you very much for presenting your testimony so con- 
cisely and briefly. 

(‘The statement filed by the witness follows :) 


STATEMENT OF LAURANCE Kett, CHAIRMAN, MINING COMMITTEE, SAN FRANCISCO 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


The San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, upon recommendation of its min- 
ing committee and through action of its board of directors, opposes such legis- 
lation as embodied in Senate bill 4028, to establish a national wilderness preser- 
vation system which would further limit the right of prospectors or miners and 
others to discover and develop the mineral and other natural resources of the 
United States. 

For many years the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce has been on record 
as (1) advocating development of natural resources through adequate pro- 
grams of existing Federal, State, local, and private agencies; and (2) opposing 
creation of Federal regional agencies or authorities in California or in any other 
part of the United States. 

Throughout the past, the western mining industry has been faced with the 
gradual encroachment in highly mineralized areas of Federal land acquisitions 
for national parks, national monuments, national forests, primitive areas, and 
game preserves. 

The Federal Government now owns over 400 million acres of land—more than 
one-fifth the area of the continental United States. In the 11 Western States it 
Owns nearly one-half their combined area, not including Indian lands held in 
trust. Certain lands owned by the Federal Government are now devoted to, 
or available for, watershed protection, forestry and forest products, agriculture, 
grazing, mining, wildlife and recreation. 

The wilderness preservation measure, as embodied in 8. 4028, proposes a na- 
tional wilderness preservation system with a Wilderness Preservation Council 
which would assume and duplicate responsibilities of present administrative 
agencies, such as making surveys of wilderness needs and conditions, and col- 
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lecting and disseminating information concerning the system, The “system” 
would authorize single use of large areas of national forests and public domain 
lands for the relatively few wilderness travel enthusiasts. For all practical 
purposes, the legislation would remove resource management from the hands of 
the land-management agencies in an area of about 50 million acres proposed for 
immediate inclusion in a wilderness preservation system. Inflexible legislative 
control would be imposed over dynamic natural resources when wise manage- 
ment requires day-to-day administrative decisions. Designation of areas as 
wilderness as defined in the bill, with minor exceptions, would prohibit perma- 
nent roads, use of motor vehicles, motorized equipment, or mechanical trans- 
portation or delivery of personal supplies or any temporary road or structure or 
installation except for the minimum required for the administration of the area. 

A limited number of wilderness areas, incorporating outstanding sections of 
Federal lands still in their primitive state, if clearly more valuable for recrea- 
tiunal use than for a combination of recreational and other uses, may be de- 
sirable. Their establishment and management should be within the already ex- 
isting administrative framework. 

It is submitted that the pending measure is not in the public interest and that 
it would seriously deter the natural resource development of the Western States, 
and would further limit the right of prospectors or miners and others to discover 
and develop mineral and other natural resources for the good of the Nation. 

In light of the facts set forth by this and other organizations, the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs is urged to disapprove such legislation as 
embodied in S. 4028. 

Senator Neupercrr. The next witness is Mr. George A. Craig, 


secretary-manager of the Western Lumber Manufacturers Association. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE A. CRAIG, SECRETARY-MANAGER, 
WESTERN LUMBER MANUFACTURERS, INC. 


Mr. Cratc. Gentlemen, my name is George A. Craig. I am a pro- 
fessional forester and secretary-manager of the Western Lumber 
Manufacturers, Inc., an association of purchasers of public timber 
for sawmills in California and southern Oregon. 

We appreciate this opportunity to comment on the proposed Na- 
tional Wilderness Preservation Act, with which we are in limited 
agreement. We agree Congress should give statutory support to a 
policy of administering the national forests with the general objec- 
tives of sustained yield and multiple use, including recreation. 

We recognize the growing importance of mountain recreation and 
the need for more opportunities for recreation of this type. A recent 
study by Zivnuska and Shideler of the University of California School 
of Forestry predicted that the recreational use of the California na- 
tional forests is expected to increase from 17,215,000 visitor-days in 
1955 to 29,270,000 visitor-days in 1965. 

Wilderness-type recreation involved less than 2.4 percent of the 
recreational visitor-days in 1955 and is expected to amount to 2.9 per- 
cent of the total recreational use of the California national forests 
in 1965. The total wilderness area involved is nearly 8 percent of the 
net national forest area in California. 

Forest Service Chief McArdle prefaced the recent report of the 
timber resources review with the comment that earnest effort will be 
needed to meet future demands for wood. The California Forest 
and Range Experiment Station has estimated that, as of January 
1953, the wilderness, wild and primitive areas of California national 
forests included 650,000 acres of productive forest land suitable for 
timber cropping. Recent boundary adjustments have brought this 
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to about 625,000 acres. The National and State parks in California 
include another 552,000 acres of “reserved productive forest land.” 
Under good management, the wilderness-type areas in the national 
forests could continuously provide enough timber to inerease_ the 
present allowable harvest of these forests by nearly 12 percent. This 
timber could provide continuous support, directly or indirectly, for 
more than 20,000 of California’s growing population, and counties 
could receive an additional half million dollars annually from na- 
tional forest receipts. The roads built for timber harvest would be 
the basis for expanded recreational opportunities for the general 
ublic. 
z Exclusive of productive timber areas, California national forest 
wilderness-type areas contain nearly 1 million acres—a very large 
area. The State and National parks include another 2 million acres 
of California’s mountains, including much of the wilderness, type. 
The proponents of this bill have stated that the Forest Service ad- 


ministration of wilderness areas has been generally successful. The: 


Forest Service career people are well qualified to protect, develop, and 
manage the properties under their administration. 

Considering these facts, we are opposed to the enactment of the 
proposed National Wilderness Preservation Act for the following 
reasons: 

1. Purpose: Its purpose is to provide a monopoly position on large 
areas of multivalue public land to the relatively few who will enjoy 
wilderness-type recreation. 

2. Perilous precedent: This is special statutory treatment of only 
one of the many forms of forest recreation, which in itself is one of 
the several multiple uses of national forests. It is an invitation for 
similar legislation for other uses and the emasculation of effective ad- 
ministration of the public’s mountain resources. 

3. Cost: It would cost the general public the opportunity for access 
to areas of high scenic value with great potential for near-to-the-road 
recreation. It could cost the local counties millions of dollars in rec- 
reational revenues and large sums in resource receipts from the na- 
tional forests. The Federal Treasury would be shorted by more mil- 
lions. It could mean failure to meet our needs for products from the 
public’s natural resources. 

4. Recreational needs: Our recreational needs in California are not 
as great for more of the wilderness type as for more of the easy-access 
type. Soon there will be 20 million people within 1 day’s travel of the 
areas in question in California. We believe that action on the bill 
should be delayed until the present national recreational resource re- 
view is completed, so that we will be better informed before com- 
mitting large areas to restricted use. 

5. Lack of management: The proposed legislation would make pro- 
tection and sound management of the forested wilderness difficult, if 
not impossible. The bill makes no specific reference to the need for 
protection from fire, and the necessity of going to the President before 
insects or disease could be controlled is undesirable. The Forest Serv- 
ice has demonstrated that recreational areas can be improved by care- 
ful logging, which would be prohibited under the bill. The Forest 
Service could not use commercial operations to clean up and rehabili- 
tate timber stands that were heavily damaged by natural disasters. 
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These professional people should have the opportunity to use their 
skills and knowledge to maintain the forest in a healthy, safe, and 
attractive condition. 

6. Compounded bureaucracy: The imposition of the National Wild- 
erness Preservation Council on top of numerous other agencies would 
add nothing but hindrance to the management of the public lands. 

7. Wise use: A widely accepted definition of conservation is “wise 
use.” The proposed legislation presumes that we are wiser now than 
we will be in the future. Let us not prematurely try to anticipate 
future wise action because of present fears or wishful thinking. Let 
us continuously use all of our knowledge and skills to manage the 
public lands to yield “the greatest good to the greatest number in the 


long run.” 
Senator Nevusercer. Thank you very much, Mr. Craig. 
The next witness is Dr. Robert C. Miller, of the California Academy 
of Science. Dr. Miller. 


STATEMENT OF DR. ROBERT C. MILLER, CHAIRMAN, SIXTH 
BIENNIAL WILDERNESS CONFERENCE; PRESIDENT, SAN FRAN- 
CISCO CHAPTER, IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE 


Dr. Miter. I have a prepared statement, Mr. Chairman, which I 
trust will be entered in the record. 

Senator Nevusercer. It will. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Rospert C. MILLER, CHAIRMAN OF THE SIXTH BIENNIAL WILDERNESS 
CONFERENCE; PRESIDENT, SAN FRANCISCO CHAPTER, IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE OF 
AMERICA 


Man is not the only organism that can modify his environment. All animals 
and even plants possess this ability in some degree. Woodpeckers bore holes 
in trees to make their nests. Beavers fell trees, build dams, and store water. 
Birds and animals are important agencies in distributing the seeds of plants. 
Plants themselves, in the very process of their growth, modify the water con- 
tent and the chemistry of the soil in which they grow. A tree by its shade 
prevents many kinds of plants from growing beneath it. 

Man is not the only organism that damages the environment. The gypsy moth, 
the tent caterpillar, the white pine blister-rust, the chestnut blight, within their 
limitations do a thorough job. 

But man is, of all known forms of life, the most versatile, the most wide 
ranging, the most effective and the most permanent in his influence on the face 
of nature. Wherever he penetrates in numbers, forests are cut down, land is 
brought under cultivation, swamps are drained, dams are built, natural re- 
sources are exploited, cities spring up, highways dissect the landscape, airfields 
are built, and shortly both highways and airfields are crowded with machines, 
producing noise and smog. 

Within the past week an able and respected scientist has given food for 
thought by the statement that man is about to extend his influence for change 
out into space, and that he may in future be able to modify the solar system. 

No one but a misanthrope would maintain that modern civilization is of itself 
an evil. Miracles have been wrought in prolonging life, improving health, allevi- 
ating grinding toil, and providing comfort, convenience, and that margin of leisure 
that is felt to be necessary to pursuit of the good life. But none except the 
fatuous would claim that man’s conquest and exploitation of his environment 
have been uniformly in the right direction. Water pollution, air pollution, soil 
erosion, loss of the water table on the one hand accompanied by destructive 
floods on the other, are examples of the consequences of unwise exploitation. 
Scientists and engineers are constantly called upon to seek remedies for mistakes 
of the past. 
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Biologists in particular have the problem of dealing with unforeseen conse- 
quences of changes man has brought about in the natural order. They are 
asked to restore fish to our streams, and to save vanishing species of birds and 
animals. On the other hand they are asked to control species that have become 
too abundant through reduction of their natural enemies, for example, killing of 
predators. It cannot be too strongly emphasized that the only way the biologist 
can make sound recommendations is through the study of these species in their 
natural environment. 

Wilderness areas, with limited access, thus become of the highest importance 
to science as standards of reference—natural laboratories to which bioligists of 
today and of the future can repair to answer the recurring question, “What was 
the natural order—what was the situation before man changed it ?” 

Dr. Mixer. I will read portions of it very briefly. Man is, of all 
known forms of life, the most versatile, the most wide ranging, the 
most effective and the most permanent in his influence on the face of 
nature. Within the past week an abie and respected scientist has 
ss food for thought by the statement that man is about to extend 
1is influence for change out into space, and that he may in the future be 
able to modify the solar system. Heaven forbid. 

No one but a misanthrope would maintain that modern civilization 
is of itself an evil, but none except the fatuous would claim that man’s 
conquest and exploitation of his environment have been uniformly 
in the right direction. Water pollution, air pollution, soil erosion, loss 
of the water table on the one hand accompanied by destructive floods 
on the other, are examples of the consequences of unwise exploitation. 
Scientists and engineers are constantly called upon to seek remedies 
for mistakes of the past. 

Biologists in particular have the problem of dealing with unforeseen 
consequences of changes man has brought about in the natural order. 
They are asked to restore fish to our streams, and to save vanishing 
species of birds and animals. On the other hand, they are asked to 
control species that have become too abundant through reduction of 
their natural enemies; as for example, killing of predators. It cannot 
be too strongly emphasized that the only way the biologist can make 
sound recommendations is through the study of these species in their 
natural environment. 

Statements have been made here this re regarding the prin- 
ciples of ae use and of sustained yield. I am in favor of sus- 
tained yield and of multiple use in those areas where it is appropriate. 
There are many areas that can be used for recreation, for sustained- 
yield forestry practices, and several other purposes, but I cannot too 
strongly emphasize that wilderness, the idea of wilderness, is incom- 
patible with the idea of multiple use. 

There must be some areas—they are now all too limited and certainly 
should be preserved—areas in which nature is allowed to take its own 
course. Management of any kind, interference with the natural order 
will immediately destroy these areas from the standpoint of their 
character as wilderness. 

Wilderness areas, with limited access, thus become of the highest 
importance to science as standards of reference—natural laboratories 
to which biologists of today and of the future can repair to answer 
the recurring question, “What was the natural order—what was the 
situation before man changed it”? Thank you. 

Senator Nerupercer. Thank you very much, Dr. Miller. Any 
questions ? 
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Senator Murray. No questions. 

Senator Neupercer. Our next witness is Dr. Edgar Wayburn, presi- 
dent of the Trustees for Conservation. Dr. Wayburn. 

I wish to state for the information of Dr. Miller that this com- 
mittee is concerned only with wilderness on this planet and not that 
elsewhere in the universe. 

Dr. Wayburn, won’t you go ahead. 


STATEMENT OF EDGAR WAYBURN, M.D., PRESIDENT OF TRUSTEES 
FOR CONSERVATION 


Dr. Waypurn. I am Edgar Wayburn, physician, practicing medi- 
cine in San Fransicso, president of the Trustees for Conservation. 

Trustes for Conservation is a nonprofit corporation organized to 
promote the wise use and conservation of the natural resources of the 
United States. It aims to secure the support of the people and the 
Government so that some of these resources may be passed on un- 
impaired for future generations. 

The members of Trustees for Conservation are distinguished citi- 
zens from all parts of this country—present company excepted—who 
have in common a concern for the natural resources of our Nation 
and what happenstothem. The51 trustees include a number of presi- 
dents or other top executives of large business concerns, such as manu- 
facturers of chemicals, pharmaceuticals, electronics, carpets, and 
paper; one of our members is president of a mining firm, another a 
forester. Others include a former governor, leading educators, pub- 
lishers, scientists, photographers, lawyers, accountants, doctors. A 
number of them are members of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce or its 
State affiliates. 

These men are individuals who have been successful in their chosen 
occupations, occupations often concerned with the exploitation of 
natural resourc.s. They have been brought together by Moir common 
understanding that today our natural resources are no longer limit- 
less and are in need of protection. And, further, they care enough 
for our country to do something about it. 

After long study, a year ago the trustees decided that the greatest 
unmet need on the present conservation scene of the United States 
is. the. adequate protection of our wilderness. The trustees believe 
that the wilderness system bill, S. 4028, or its successor, will go far to- 
ward establishing the safeguards which are necessary. 

In general, this bill simply sets a principle. It establishes the 
preservation of wilderness as a policy of Congress, applying this policy 
to areas which leaders of past generations have already studied and 
felt worthy of dedication. As matters stand today, however, many 
of these areas, although now dedicated, can be abolished or greatly 
reduced by the order of a single individual, and we have seen this hap- 
pen. We feel that these dedicated lands of our national parks and 
national forests and those few wildlife refuges that include wilderness 
should have the highest protection our country can afford—protection 
by the Congress. ‘The mechanisms set up in S. 4028 would ailow those 
who own our public lands—al]l the people of the United States—the 
chance to say what should be done with these dedicated areas, 

I should like to speak briefly about the provision of the Wilderness 
Preservation Council as set up in the bill. We in Trustees for Con- 
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servation think that this is an excellent provision. The Wilderness 
Preservation Council is a traditional American type of advisory com- 
mission. It can bring together the different viewpoints and the 
thinking of the executive branch of the Government and the people 
who use the land. It can collect the information which is needed to 
determine the values which are all important in deciding the disposi- 
tion of our wilderness lands. That differences do exist is illustrated 
by the fact that these field hearings are taking place on 8. 4028. 

The people who are concerned with these problems next year or 
in the next generation would be greatly helped in making their 
decisions by having a central repository for collecting the informa- 
tion they will need. The Wilderness Preservation Council will pro- 
vide just this. We have heard the opposition to this bill this morn- 
ing say we should decide to let the next generation decide. This 
Wilderness Council, of course, would collect the information which 
would be badly needed by these people in making their decisions. 

We feel that the composition of the Council represents a wise 
combination of officials and private citizens, that it is a good balance. 
We feel that the opponents of the bill are using opposition to the 
Council as a bogeyman. It is difficult to conceive of this Council as 
a “superagency” because its powers are simply those of finding facts 
and giving information and advice. 

I would like to make a personal statement along with this. Asa 
physican practicing medicine in a densely populated urban area, I 
see over and over again what the increasing mechanization and ten- 
sions of modern life are doing to many of our people. I have 
watched people go into the wilderness tense and nervous and return 
greatly improved both in health and spirit. I feel that all of us 
should override whatever personal motives we may have otherwise, 
whatever we may benefit personally or economically, and do all we 
can to keep whole and unimpaired the places where our children— 
our even more crowded, more harried children—may go. Otherwise 
they won’t have any place to go. 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you, Dr. Wayburn. 

The next witness is Mr. Ray Hunter, of the California Farm 
Bureau Federation. 


STATEMENT OF RAY HUNTER, REPRESENTING THE CALIFORNIA 
FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. Hunter. Mr. Chairman, I am Ray Hunter, director of natural 
resources for the California Farm Bureau Federation, with head- 
quarters at 2223 Fulton Street, Berkeley, Calif. The California 
Farm Bureau Federation is a general farm organization comprising 
53 county farm bureaus of the State, having a total membership of 
65,000 farm and ranch families of California. 

At the last annual meeting of our federation, our house of dele- 
gates adopted the following resolution : 

We recognize and support the wise and proper use of the many resources 
available within the federally controlled areas of California, which areas com- 
prise over 46 percent of the land in the State. 

The citizens of California, as well as the agricultural and industrial economy 
of the State are becoming more and more dependent upon these lands for com- 


— services, and above all, the necessary water to insure our future well- 
ng. 
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In view of movements by certain groups presently under way to limit the 
use of these areas, to the detriment of other segments of the population de- 
pendent on the areas, by means of legislative proposals to create a national] 
wilderness preservation system, we urge the Congress of the United States to. 
retain completely the existing authority of the Secretary of Agriculture to 
regulate the use of all national forests, including wilderness areas. 

Most of our land in the West, including most of the areas which 
would be in wilderness areas under S. 4028, is capable of providing 
multiple-use benefits simultaneously under sound conservation man- 
agement. To limit the potential of such areas is to deny maximum 
benefits to the taxpaying public, which financially supports such lands 
and programs. 

S. 4028 strikes at the heart of the multiple-use policy of Federal land 
administration, which is so soundly practiced by the U.S. Forest 
Service through national forest administration. If enacted, it would 

ive a degree of congressional protection to wilderness use of Federal 
ands not now enjoyed by other uses. We believe this would set a 
dangerous precedent as encouragement for other special use interests 
to seek similar congressional protection. It would be only reasonable 
to expect that other user groups would seek congressional protection 
for their interests. Thus, the “multiple use” policy would be com- 
pletely destroyed. 

This proposed legislation is extremely objectionable to the people 
of the West whose livelihood depends on the wise management of the 
natural resources of the West—wise management, under the multiple- 
use concept, which benefits the greatest number of people rather than 
a limited few. 

In the 11 Western States, where 53 percent, or 400 million of the 
750 million acres of the total land areas are federally owned, our very 
economy is dependent upon the uses made of these Federal lands. 
To limit to single purpose use large areas capable of providing multi- 
ple-use benefits, on a continuing basis under wise conservation manage- 
ment, is to limit the economy of the West. 

The records show that only about 0.3 percent of our population 
visit and use wilderness areas, while around 30 percent visit and use 
national forest areas under multiple-use management, that only 1 
percent of the people visiting and using national forests visit and use 
wilderness areas. This amounted to only about 530,000 people in 
1956, according to U.S. Forest Service records. We now are talking 
about setting aside over 50 million acres of wilderness area for use by 
such a small number of people. 

The California Farm Bureau Federation does not believe this to 
be in the best interest of the taxpaying public and the economy of the 
Western States. 

The use of wilderness areas will, in our opinion, always be limited 
to a relatively small number of our population. Young families with 
small children will not likely hike or pack for miles into such areas. 
Older people have not the stamina for such rugged outdoor activity. 
Working men and women do not often have the money to provide the 
expensive packing and camping facilities needed, nor can they take 
the time to ata and then pack back into deep wilderness areas. 


Thus, the use will always be limited to a relative few. 
The establishment of extensive roadless areas, such as proposed in 
S. 4028, would, we believe, create insoluble fire, insect, and disease: 
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control problems which would have serious effects, not only on the 
wilderness areas as such, but also on areas outside of the wilderness 
areas. 

According to a map prepared by the Council of Conservationists, 
588 Fifth Avenue, New York City, showing the areas by States that 
would eventually become part of the wilderness system, California 
would have more areas than any other State. There would be some 
27 such areas involving millions of acres. It is reported that Ely, 
Minn., a city of 7,000 population, has suffered a loss of tourist and 
recreational income in excess of $850,000 annually since the elimina- 
tion of access roads into the adjacent wilderness area and the banning 
of flying over and landing in the area; 80 percent of the former recrea- 
tional users of the area now go elsewhere. If this should happen in 
the cities of California near the wilderness areas that. would be created, 
the economy of our State would suffer irreparable damage. 

Conditions change from time to time. What today may be the 
highest use of an area may not be tomorrow. We cannot escape the 
need for gearing all natural resource management programs to the 
general economic conditions of our Nation. Outdoor recreational 
activity is of necessity geared to the economic conditions prevailing 
at a given time. The administration of Federal lands should be sufli- 
ciently flexible so as to allow for changing economic conditions and 
needs. We should not freeze the administration of such lands so that 
needed and desirable changes would be most difficult to accomplish. 

For the reasons set forth in this statement and since, in our opinion, 
it has not been shown that present wilderness areas, as now admin- 
istered by. the responsible Federal agencies, are inadequate, the Cali- 
fornia Farm Bureau Federation believes presently administered pro- 
grams to be sound and adequate and opposes the enactment of S. 4028 
or similar legislation. 

I wish to thank you, Mr. Chairman and the committee, for the oppor- 
tunity of appearing here and presenting this statement on behalf of 
the California Farm Bureau Federation. 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you very much, Mr. Hunter. I would 
like to ask you a question about a portion of your testimony that con- 
fused me a little bit. 

In your statement, you, in effect, support existing wilderness areas 
when you say: 

It has not been shown that present wilderness areas, as now administered by 
the responsible Federal agencies, are inadequate. 

That is part of your testimony, if I am not mistaken. Previously, 
in your statement, you said: 

According to a map prepared by the Council of Conservationists showing the 
areas by States that would eventually become part of the wilderness system, 
California would have more areas than any other State. 

On that map are there additional wilderness areas for California 
than the existing wilderness areas, or not? Can you tell me that as 
a matter of fact? 

Mr. Hunrer. I believe that is true, and I believe that map, if my 
memory serves me correctly, may have been made available to the 
committee already. 

Senator Nreusercer. You see what I mean, what I am trying to 
get at. 
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Mr. Hunter. But to answer your question the best I can from mem- 
ory, most of the areas in California that would be affected are the 
rimitive wilderness areas, national park areas, refuge areas, and so 
orth, which now most of them enjoy or use on a multiple-use basis, 
There are certain uses that——— 

Senator Neusercer. You have used the words “wilderness areas” 
then to include these others, is that correct, in your testimony, where 
you say present wilderness areas are not inadequate as administered 
by the responsible Federal agencies? I take it then you are not 
opposed to the existing wilderness areas in California. 

r. Hunter. As administered by the present agencies under the 
present administration, we are not opposed to those. 

Senator Neusercer. Now then you have said: 

It is reported that Ely, Minn., a city of 7,000 population, has suffered a loss 
of tourist and recreational income in excess of $850,000 annually since the 
elimination of access roads into the adjacent wilderness area and the banning 
of flying over and landing in the area; 80 percent of the former recreational 
users of the area now go elsewhere. If this should happen to the cities of 
California near the wilderness areas that would be created, the economy of our 
State would suffer irreparable damage. 

Let me ask you this as a question of information: Have the citizens 
near the existing wilderness areas in California to which you have 
voiced no objection, have they suffered ? 

Mr. Hunter. Well, I couldn’t give you an exact answer on that, 
Mr. Chairman, but tied to the tremendous increase trends in our popu- 
lation growth in the State, and the records in our mountain counties 
that are the counties primarily involved with these Federal lands, the 
broad recreational use coupled with other uses of these lands as we 
look into the future, are going to be subject to great demands; and 
some of these areas in California presently are used for other uses. 

Senator Nevspercer. But not the wilderness areas, are they ? 

Mr. Hunter. The primitive areas, some. Wilderness areas of the 
Forest Service are used for other purposes at the present time. They 
are not roadless. In some cases they are being grazed: 

Senator Neupercer. Well now, let me ask this, because this is an 
important question of fact. You have cited the situation in Minne- 
sota and you say that the cities there have suffered since the elimina- 
tion of access roads into the adjacent wilderness area and the banning 
of flying over and landing in the area. In the wilderness areas in 
California, do those same restrictions prevail ? 

Mr. Hunter. I believe not under present administration. 

Senator Neupercer. I would like to ask Mr. Ed Crafts, of the 
Office of the Chief of the Forest Service, just a point of information 
about that, Mr. Crafts. There are wilderness areas in California 
today within the national forest, is that correct ? 

Mr. Ep Crarts. That is correct. 

Senator Neusercer. Do these restrictions prevail: “the elimination 
of access roads and the banning of flying over and landing in the 
areas,” or do they not? 

Mr. Crarts. Senator Neuberger, we have an airspace ban over 
the Superior roadless areas in Minnesota, As far as I know, we do 
not have a similar ban in other wilderness areas of the national forests, 
but we do not have permanent roads in the wilderness areas in 
California. 
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Senator Neusercer. There are not permanent roads in the wilder- 
ness areas in California. Thank you very much. I just wanted to get 
this established as a matter of fact. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Hunter. I appreciate your testimony. 

The next scheduled witness is Mr. Leonard G, Hummel, president 
of the California Wildlife Federation. Is Mr. Hummel here? After 
Mr. Hummel, so he can get ready, will be Mr. John Tyler, of the Deso- 
mount Club of Los Angeles. 


STATEMENT OF ARDIS WALKER ON BEHALF OF THE CALIFORNIA 
WILDLIFE FEDERATION 


Mr. Waker. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am here to represent 
the California Wildlife Federation for Mr. Hummel. 

Senator Neupercer. What is your name and address? 

Mr. Waker. My name is Ardis Walker, of Kernville, Calif.; and 
J have in preparation at this time copies of a written statement, which 
I would like the privilege of submitting later. 

Senator Neusercer. It will be included in the record if you submit 
one. 

Mr. Waker. In the course of the last 20 years I have been vitally 
interested in this basic problem of wilderness economy in the State of 
California. And I was born and raised in an area where we have a 
local ecohomy which is based on a wilderness background and we have 
come to the conclusion that the passage of Senate bill 4028 would be 
of great service to those of us who feel the people should be a little 
bit closer during the planning state when the ultimate disposal of our 
publicly owned resources are being considered. 

We believe that this bill moves the people closer to the problem. 

I have made some personal observations in this matter with respect 
to an area called the Kern Plateau, which is between the North and 
South Forks of the Kern River in the southern tip of the Sierra 
Nevadas. It is an area of marginal timber which has remained unaf- 
fected from ax and saw mainly because its material resource has been 
marginal or submarginal in a climatical condition which borders on 
the Mojave Desert, but during these years there has been increasing 
danger that the timber in this area could be harvested for a marginal 
profit in a marginal area to the detriment of other potentials of the 
area. And so some of us have been making this a matter of consider- 
able concern. 

In the course of our defense of this area against the hasty exploita- 
tion, we have come to the conclusion that you can lose a hundred bat- 
tles for a road, but you can only lose one for a wilderness area. And 
the people who contend that we can postpone consideration of some of 
these other values that have to do with wilderness economy are ad- 
vising the doctors to remain in consultation until after the patient is 
dead. 

It is no longer a crackpot group of so-called bird watchers clutching 
at boundless areas of exhaustless resources. In my own case I am in 
business adjacent to an area that could be affected by this bill. My 
business is definitely dependent on retaining some of the natural charm 
of the area adjacent, and so perhaps I could say in my case it is an 
36332—59—pt. 2——21 
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economic problem as well as a spiritual and esthetic one that prompts 
me to take a stand. 

In our area about 20 years ago, the Forest Service proposed the sale 
of timber in what is known as the Johnsondale area on the west side 
of the North Fork of the Kern River. Some of us opposed that prop- 
osition immediately on the ground that it would affect the future 
recreational resource of a very fine area. We lost that argument. 
The forest supervisor of the Sequoia National Forest who promoted 
that project, as soon as it was a reality, resigned from the Forest 
Service and became the resident manager of the lumber company. 
This event did not increase our trust in the agencies that held a public 
resource in trust. 

Ten years later the company wished to buy timber across the river 
and the Forest Service wished to put this timber up for sale. At that 
time we offered to take the regional forester into the area on a horse- 
back survey to establish our point as to the marginal nature of the 
resource. We did go in and the regional forester, Pat Thompson, 
went in with us. At the conclusion of that survey he agreed that we 
were right and he made recommendations that the area remain in its 
present use and that no roads be built in the area. 

About 10 years after that we had another move to go into that par- 
ticular area. At a hearing in Visalia arranged by the Forest Service 
after the decision had already been made, Mr. Thompson then ap- 
peared as a witness representing the lumber industry and said we 
should move in and harvest off the timber. 

Senator Nrevpercer. Mr. Walker, you have used up your 5 minutes. 


I hope you will conclude this episode as speedily as possible. 

Mr. Wauxer. OK. These incidents have convinced us that we need, 
the average citizen who has an interest in public resources, needs the 
protection that is offered bY this bill so that he can speak not only to 


the agency once removed, but to his elected representatives through 
the policy that they have set up. I thank you very much. 

Senator Neupercer. Thank you very much, Mr. Walker. Mr. 
Tyler, are you ready? The Desomount Club of Los Angeles. The 
next witness after Mr. Tyler will be Mr. C. B. Morse, manager of the 
National Forest Recreation Association. 

I wish to say for the chairman and myself, we dislike this 5-minute 
limitation as much as you do, but if you saw the long list of names 
here, I know you would concur in the reason for it. 

Please go ahead, Mr. Tyler. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN G. TYLER, REPRESENTING THE DESOMOUNT 
CLUB, ROAMER HIKING CLUB, AGASSIZ NATURE CLUB OF LONG 
BEACH, SANTA MONICA NATURE CLUB, AND THE COOPER 
ORNITHOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


Mr. Tyzer. I am John Tyler, Santa Monica, Calif., and I am here 
officially representing several organizations, including the Deso- 
mount Club of Los Angeles, the Roamer Hiking Club of Los Angeles, 
the Agassiz Nature Club of Long Beach, the Santa Monica Nature 
Club, and the Cooper Ornithological Society. These people would 
all have representation here, but it is over 400 miles to Los Angeles and 
these people, being conservation minded, don’t have any money to 
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come up here. I have the time so I have volunteered to come up here 
and represent these organizations. I don’t have an expense account 
to draw money. 

I would like to make just a quotation off of my first paragraph and 
then ad lib. 

I am here today as official spokesman for the organizations noted 
above, whose approach to nature may be somewhat varied but are 
united in the understanding of the importance of wilderness and all it 
implies. We view with alarm how small an area comparatively 
remains of so-called wilderness. We take it as our obligation as 
organized groups of families who appreciate nature to do what must 
be done to preserve this wilderness area that still exists not only for 
ourselves and our children’s children, but also for the nonorganized 
families which appreciate nature. We realize the grave situation that 
man with all his technology cannot recreate wilderness once destroyed. 
Whatever we relinquish now is lost forever. It must be preserved 
now if ever. 

And I would like to point out that we are discussing now approxi- 
mately 2 percent of the United States. If we were discussing this a 
few years ago when we had 50 percent, there wouldn’t be the com- 
plaints of the organized industries that we could have this 2 percent 
for wilderness. But now they have used it up to 98 percent and they 
want to have an equal share of what remains instead of considering 
the fact that they have not made excellent use of the 98 percent to 
which they have obtained stewardship in the past. We have let them 
get away with 98 percent. It is time we tell them that the era of 
plenty and plunder is over. 

And we are very much concerned in the Los Angeles area. While 
we don’t have the fine forests they do up in the North, we have seen 
how they are taking over our desert areas. 

And as far as multiple use is concerned, our own Government 
doesn’t seem to understand this. They keep getting new areas for 
their bombing ranges instead of reusing the old areas once they fill 
them up with bombs so no one else dares go into them. 

But I would just like to point out that I feel the recreational area 
is vital for the prevention of juvenile delinquency. I am quite aware 
of the situation. Where I grew up in Los Angeles there was a swamp 
just outside and I learned and understood nature from that. Today 
that is an apartment area nearly in the center of Los Angeles. That 
is only 40 years ago. 

These people, the juveniles of today, do not have the ability to get 
out locally. They need this recreation area. We need to save it 
wherever we can. 

And I am quite aware of what juvenile delinquency is and what it 
has done, because my car was robbed last night and I have to wear 
what I have today because my suits are gone. 

‘ That is all I wish to say, because you have the rest of my statement 
ere. 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you very much, Mr. Tyler. 
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(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF JOHN G. TyLeR, REPRESENTING DesomouNT CLUB, ROAMER HIKING 
CLus, AGASSIz NATURE CLUB or LoNG BEAcH, SANTA MONICA NATURE CLUB, 
CooPER ORNITHOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


I am John G, Tyler of Santa Monica, Calif., here today as the official spokes- 
man for the organizations noted above whose approach to nature may be 
somewhat varied but are united in the understanding of the importance of 
wilderness and all it implies. We view with alarm how small an area com- 
paratively remains of so-called wilderness. We take it as our obligation as 
organized groups of families who appreciate nature to do what must be done 
to preserve this wilderness area that still exists not only for ourselves and 
our children’s children, but also for the nonorganized families which appreciate 
nature. We realize the grave situation that man with all his technology can- 
not recreate wilderness once destroyed. Whatever we relinquish now is lost 
forever. It must be preserved now if ever. 

Man the individual and man the species are powerful forces of great incon- 
sistencies. Man the hunter seeks out and kills the finest buck in the herd and 
decries the wolf who pulls down the straggler or weakling yet prizes the finest 
bull for his cattle and quickly culls the runts. He rates headlines of praise if 
he returns from safari and has a trophy head of the rarest of antelope, yet 
scant attention or help is offered to those interested in preserving our North 
American condor, the whooping crane, etc. 

It has long been known that any species of animal or man requires a minimum 
of population and living space of suitable conditions or it is doomed to extinc- 
tion, yet we do not provide it for vanishing species of animals or our wards 
the American Indian. Indeed, the Indian does not even have a choice of land 
upon which his method of life would allow him to live, but has been shuttled 
to whatever land appears to be least useful to economic man. 

Our wilderness area is being treated in the same way. It too has a minimum 
area which will permit it to survive. Its character must be diversified and 
cannot arbitrarily be determined by economic man. But he tries in this way 
to change his map. We have millions of acres of land designated wilderness, 
and have had for some time, but they are not the same acres. The majestic 
trees have gone to the sawmill, the grassland grazed bare, the stream choked 
with debris, but somewhere else a rockstrewn crag as yet inaccessible to 
economie man has been designated wilderness on his map to keep the total. 

There is an erroneous philosophy which has been seized upon by those who 
would convert wilderness to their own economic gain. It is that this wilder- 
ness we are discussing is fragile, brittle; that a mere chip of a mine shaft or 
erack of a road into the valley means that we must throw away the heirloom 
plate of the watershed. But this is living wilderness, able to heal natural 
wounds of earthquake, avalanche, forest fire, drought and flood. It can re- 
cover from the slash of a road, gouge of a mine shaft, scuff of a forest clearing, 
but not if they are permitted to fester by their continued use. The wilderness 
will bear these scars of man, but it cannot endure any piecemeal amputations, 

There seems to be an effort afoot to be sure that no acre of land not genuine 
wilderness should come under the jurisdiction of this bill, a reverse twist on 
the philosophy of let a few guilty go lest one innocent be punished. They would 
eliminate the automatic inclusion of land not evaluated within 10 years (Sec. 
2g). Delaying tactics and natural obstacles could then reduce the acreage of 
peripheral or pseudo wilderness needed to preserve the heart wilderness, In- 
deed, we should borrow the technique of economic man and trade peripheral 
wilderness for heart wilderness he now possesses which threatens our heritage. 

We are gathered here today to consider the preservation of wilderness, a mere 
2 percent of the United States. Just a few years ago, our forefathers con- 
sidered it endless and inexhaustible, even a bother as it must be cleared in 
order to grow crops to feed himself, or as something to be used up on a first 
come, first served basis with no regard to the future. Any idea of conservation 
or replenishment was simply ridiculous. The economic interests today still 
have much the same idea. 

Our forefathers talked of thousands of miles of wilderness, but now to have 
a reassuring value, we talk of acres, a unit of measure 640 times smaller. 
Indeed, what is left is so small that the multiple interests concerned with 
wilderness are in conflict over whose rights shall prevail. Economic interests, 
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lumber, mining, water, power, grazing, etc., which want to use it up are opposed 
to the less tangible recreational, scientific, spiritual, educational interests who 
would preserve it. There is no longer enough for each separate want or need. 

Economics is a strange concept of man to justify his actions. Industry may 
discard a certain spare part rather than keep it in stock—reason taxes. Later 
spend many times its first cost to repair it if no preplacement is on hand— 
reason time. No consideration had been given to the time, labor, energy, 
natural resources the material represented. The lumbermen say it is economical 
to cut timber and move on to new forests, that reforestation is not economical 
yet. When our existing forests are cut down, it will become economical. But 
where will we get the seed, how will we overcome time to produce our forests 
of the future? 

The tempo of modern living puts an increasing strain on body and mind. 
More than ever we need what wilderness has to offer—beauty, peace of mind, a 
challenge to body and spirit, exercise and relaxation, scientific knowledge and 
education, an awareness of God. 

The era of plenty and plunder is fast drawing to a close while economic man 
seems either unaware or determined as individuals to acquire as much as possi- 
ble before it is gone forever. We need economic man. Shall we give in to his 
demands? His stewardship of the 98 percent gives no indication of consideration 
of the other values. Live today and let tomorrow take care of itself seems the 
motto. 

Passage of the wilderness bill will symbolize the end of the plenty and plunder 
era while there is yet time for economic man to adjust to the new. Today we 
have atomic power, the test tube produces new and better materials. Reforesta- 
tion has proved possible, irrigated pastureland is better than overgrazed natural 
land; why should we continue to ignore the lessons of the past, the Cedars of 
Lebanon and downfall of empires? We received our heritage from our fore- 
fathers mainly because he could not use it up by himself. Today we are more 
successful in using it up. Unless we take action now there will be little to pass 
on to future generations. 

The National Park Act of 1916, an early step in conservation has become a 
model for national parks throughout the world. Let us once again by the prompt 
passage of the wilderness bill show the world that this capitalistic Nation, the 
greatest user of natural resources known, still has respect for, cherishes, and 
will preserve for all time the handiwork of God. 


Senator Neusercer. Mr. Morse, are you ready? Manager of the 
National Forest Recreation Association. 


STATEMENT OF C. B. MORSE, MANAGER, NATIONAL FOREST 
RECREATION ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Morse. Mr. Chairman, I think our case is entirely covered in 
the very short statement and I have nothing to add. 

Senator Neupercer. Well, we thank you for being so considerate of 
our time and other witnesses’ time, and, of course, your statement, Mr. 
Morse, will appear in the hearing record in full. 

Mr. Morse. Thank you. 

Senator Nevsercer. Thank you so much. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF C. B. Morse, MANAGER, NATIONAL FOREST RECREATION ASSOCIATION 


My name is C. B. Morse. I am manager of the National Forest Recreation 
Association. I spent nearly 40 years in the U.S. Forest Service. On October 
23 I wrote your office in Washington, D.C., asking permission for Mr. Arch G. 
Mahan, a past president and director of the National Forest Recreation Asso- 
ciation, to present the views of this association on S. 4028 at this hearing. Under 
date of October 27, your office advised me that “Mr. Arch G. Mahan has been 
added to the list of witnesses on S. 4028 in the hearing to be held in San Francisco 
on November 10.” Mr. Mahan is unable to be here today. He has asked me 
to present the views of our association. 
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The National Forest Recreation Association is an organization of commercial 
operators of businesses catering to the vacationing public using national forest 
lands in the 11 Western States for recreation. Our members iease national 
forest land from the Government upon which they construct the necessary build- 
ings and improvements and conduct their businesses. Our members are operators 
of resorts, winter sports operations, guides and packers, motels, stores, hunting 
and fishing lodges, boat rentals, ete. 

We come in close contact with all national forest activities, especially recrea- 
tion and wilderness areas. We cooperate closely with the Forest Service, which 
is our “landlord.” We have the best interests of the national forest vacationing 
public at heart. 

Since our operations are all on national forest land, our presentation applies 
only to the national forests. 

In the early 1930’s the Forest Service conceived the idea of wilderness areas. 
The objective was and is to preserve in primitive condition, for primitive modes 
of travel, sufficient areas for people of succeeding generations, for all time, to 
have examples of how the pioneers had to travel in the exploration and settle- 
ment of this country. 

There were two principal reasons which prompted this idea: 

1. The ever-mounting pressures of modern life making it necessary for 
people to “get away from it all” and have solitude in natural and inspiring 
surroundings, where they can hike and ride and fish and hunt and rest 
and camp out as our forefathers did and thereby rebuild their physical, 
mental, and spiritual selves. 

2. The ever-increasing building of roads into inaccessible areas, opening 
them to modern motorized travel. Fear was expressed that soon there would 
be no place where one could get away from the “stink of motor exhaust 
fumes.” 

Accordingly, the Forest Service, on its own initiative, set aside in all of 
the Western States vast areas and designated them “primitive areas” within 
which all forms of motorized travel was prohibited. Later these have been 
variously designated as “primitive,” “wilderness,” “wild,” “roadless,” “reserved,” 
“natural,” and others. But in all, motorized travel is prohibited. 

It is our understanding that the proponents of S. 4028 (and its predecessor, 
S. 1176) all agree that to date the administration of the areas in question in 
the national forests by the Forest Service has been eminently satisfactory. 

It therefore must follow that these proponents are suspicious that the Forest 
Service’s administration will not continue to be satisfactory, so they propose 
the setting up of the National Wilderness Preservation Council to oversee the 
actions of the administering agency. The proponents claim that this Council 
has no power; that it will not interfere with the national forest administration. 
Then it would seem to be ineffective. We can see no use for it. We recom- 
mend its elimination. 

We are suspicious of the National Wilderness Preservation Council as it is 
constituted in S. 4028. The Secretaries of Agriculture, Interior, and the Smith- 
sonian Institution cannot be expected to devote much time to this Council. 
This means that the three citizen members who are “persons known to be in- 
formed regarding, and interested in the preservation of, wilderness” would be 
the ones who initiate all the actions and policies of the Council. It would be 
a single-purpose body and therefore inconsistent with “the policy of Congress 
to administer the national forests with the general objectives of multiple use 
and sustained yield,” as stated on page 3(d), lines 12 to 14, of S. 4028. We 
recommend that all provisions with respect to the establishment of the National 
Wilderness Preservation Council be deleted. , 

Page 12, (b), lines 12 to 16, reads: “Except as specifically provided in this 
section, and subject to existing private rights (if any), no portion of any area 
constituting a unit of the wilderness system shall be used for any form of 
commercial enterprise not contemplated in the purposes of this Act.” Many of 
our members are packers and guides who conduct parties and individuals into 
wilderness areas. These are commercial enterprises. We therefore most vig- 
orously protest this provision of the bill. 

The National Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission was estab- 
lished by Public Law 85-470. It is required to report to Congress by September 
1, 1961. Certainly this Commission will exhaustively study and report on 
wilderness areas and their location and value as part of its study. We submit 
therefore, that the passage of S. 4028 prior to this report would be premature. 
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Primitive areas, like most reclamation withdrawals, were set aside in a 
hurry. The idea was to draw lines which would hold the areas of wilderness 
character until careful study could be made and final lines be drawn to exclude 
those areas whose primary values were other than wilderness. Such studies 
have not been made. Primitive areas should not be included unless or 
until the Secretary of Agriculture determines which parts of them are pre- 
dominantly of wilderness value. 

Measures needed for the control of forest fires, insects and diseases should be 
completely under the control of the responsible administering agency. Such 
control measures should not be subjected to any delays possibly involved in the 
proposed requirement of Presidential authorization. 

Senator Nreupercer. Mr. Brunel Christensen will be our next wit- 
ness, and after Mr. Christensen will be Mr. Louis D. Gordon, execu- 
tive secretary of the California Mining Association. Mr. Christensen. 


STATEMENT OF BRUNEL CHRISTENSEN, FIRST VICE PRESIDENT, 
CALIFORNIA CATTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Curistensen. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my name is Brunel 
Christensen. I own and operate a commercial cattle ranch in Modoc 
County, Calif. Iam first vice president of the California Cattlemen’s 
Association for which I speak today. 

The California Cattlemen’s Association, whose headquarters are 659 
Monadnock Building, San Francisco, represents 2,600 cattlemen, com- 
— of beef cattle producers and beef cattle feeders. It was estab- 

ished in 1917 for the purpose of promoting sound principles of breed- 
ing, raising, feeding, and marketing cattle. 

We appreciate the opportunity to appear before you to express the 
thinking of the members of our association relative to the wilderness 
bill, S. 4028. 


CALIFORNIA LEADS NATION IN AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 


California lead the Nation in 35 out of 70 major agricultural crops 
last year. The State’s $2,805,841,000 agricultural income for all crops 
in 1957 was 23 percent above the nearest competitor, Iowa, which 
cashed in on a little more than $2 billion worth of crops. 


CALIFORNIA RANKS NINTH IN CATTLE ON FARMS 


California ranks ninth in the Nation in the production of all cattle 
and calves, with 3,733,000 head on farms and ranches on January 1, 
1958, valued at $537,552,000. California ranks eighth in the Nation in 
beef cattle production with 2,165,000 head on farms and ranches 
on January 1, 1958. 

Beef cattle in California accounted for the second highest cash com- 
modity in 1957 with $343,682,000. A breakdown of agricultural in- 
come in California in 1957 showed that all livestock and allied products 
accounted for $1,021,588,000 of the nearly $3 billion State agricultural] 
income. 

CALIFORNIA BIG MARKET FOR REPLACEMENT CATTLE 


California is one of the most important markets in the Nation for 
stocker and feeder cattle. In 1957, around 878,000 head of stocker 
and feeder cattle and 658,000 head of cattle and calves for immediate 
slaughter were shipped into California. The 1957 cattle shipments 
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into California were somewhat less than the 1956 record of 1,965,000 
head. The breaking of the great drought in the Great Plains and 
the Southwest, was instrumental in reducing the westward movement 
of replacement and slaughter cattle for the past 2 years. 

Arizona, Texas, Nevada, Idaho, and Oregon, contribute around 
60 percent of the cattle and calves shipped into California each year. 
Nine other States furnish most of the remaining 40 percent of the 
cattle and calves. 


CALIFORNIA LEADS NATION IN CATTLE SLAUGHTER 












Commercial slaughterhouses in California slaughter more cattle 
than any other State. 1957 was the eighth consecutive year in which 
California had led in the slaughter of cattle. California slaughtered 
11 percent more cattle and calves combined than any other State 
during 1957. 


CALIFORNIA IMPORTANT CATTLE FEEDING STATE 


California subsequent to World War II has become the leading 
western cattle feeding State. The California Crop and Livestock Re- 
porting Service estimates that about 1,342,000 head of cattle and calves 
were finished in the State’s feedlots during 1957. 

Besides finishing cattle in feedlots, California has made great 
strides in finishing cattle on irrigated pastures and supplemental feed- 
ing on meadows and open range. 






























GRASS PLAYS LEADING ROLE IN RAISING CATTLE 






The Nation’s grasslands, haylands and forested rangelands furnish 
about half of the feed for all livestock. Grass is the principal feed for 
maintaining breeding herds, growing cattle for further finishing in 
feedlots or preparing them for direct shipment to packing plants. 
This most important renewable natural resource on the public lands 
is dependent on the livestock owner for orderly harvest and conversion 
into national wealth. 


50 PERCENT OF CALIFORNIA IS PUBLIC LAND 





California has a land area of a little over 100 million acres, of which 
almost one-half of it is public lands. Of this total land area 28.5 
percent is taken up by grazing of livestock, 10.5 percent by crops, 
36 percent by forests and watersheds, 4 percent by roads, urban and 
industrial uses, and the remaining 21 percent is barren waste, mostly 
desert. 

POPULATION DRIVING RANCHERS OFF FERTILE LAND 





California’s farmers are being driven off the more fertile land into 
the poorer valley basin lands and terraces. Nearly 16 percent of the 
total cultivatable land in this State has been diverted to nonagricul- 
tural use. Population pressure appropriated 820,000 acres of cul- 
tivatable land for nonagricultural uses between 1942 and 1956. 

Since the advent of World War II, the rich valley lands have more 
and more been occupied by factories, freeways, homes, shopping cen- 
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ters, and recreational areas. Irrigated agriculture has shifted more 
and more to the poorer lands, the grain is planted still further up the 
slopes, and the sheep and cattle graze beyond the grain. 







LEGISLATION 





WILDERNESS BILL IS CLASS 











The sheer physical pressure of population will force agriculture, 
industry, wililite, and recreation to shift still further into the back 
country which demands the fullest use of our privately owned and 
public lands. Proponents of the subject wilderness bill, which would 
return vast areas of our valuable public lands to a wilderness status, i 
stand in the way of this dynamic social and economic growth of our | 
ase They are promoting the destructive forces of class legis- | 
ation. 










POPULATION GROWTH IN UNITED STATES TO CONTINUE 





Government officials and others studying population trends, point 
out that the population of the United States rose from 132 million in 
1940 to 175 million on October 16, 1958, a gain of 43 million people. 
These population officials state that maintenance of this rate of annual 
increase, is forecast for the next 20 years. The Nation will grow to an 
estimated 190 million in 1965, and to 218 million in 1975. 














POPULATION GROWTH 





CALIFORNIA FOUNDERING IN ITS 






California perhaps is in danger of foundering in its population 
growth. The League of California Cities meeting last year in con- 
vention at San Francisco, heard speakers predict a 75 percent in- 
crease in California’s population by 1975. They believe that there 
will be a State population of 24 million people by 1975, with 90 per- 
cent of it jammed into cities, that are today’s expanding suburbs. 











RECREATION PROBLEM ALREADY ON OUR DOORSTEP 









Spokesmen for the urban areas of our State predict that San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, and other fast growing areas will be forced to set 
up a second layer of local government, a sort of metropolitan council, 
to concern itself with such matters as land use, planning and zoning, 
traffic and transportation, water supply and big scale recreational 
facilities. Pressures are building up at such speed that hunting and 
fishing and other forms of recreation will be among the leading issues 
facing our 1959 session of the State legislature. 












WILDERNESS PROMOTERS AGAINST THE MANY 






Suppose we take a look at the thinking of the promoters of the wil- ) 
derness areas in order to surface their selfish and complete disregard 
for the economic and recreational opportunities for the vast majority 
of our people. 

Dr. James P. Gilligan of the Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechani- | 
cal College, speaking at the October 26, 1954, meeting of the Society : 
of American Foresters, expressed quite well the self-centered attitude 
of the promoters of this legislation. These remarks by Dr. Gilligan 
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were given endorsement through quotations by Congressman John P. 
Saylor and further endorsed by Howard Zahniser, executive secretary 
of the Wilderness Society, by inclusion in an article in the National 


Parks Magazine. 
Dr. Gilligan said in part— 


Wilderness conditions, of course, have vanished from developed areas; and the 
sight, sound, and sometimes smell of these concentration zones disperse so widely 
that quite large sections cannot be considered natural, let alone wilderness. Na- 
tional parks, too, must often justify their existence to the locality or State in 
which they are situated, principally on economic grounds. 

As long as the drums throb for more tourist dollars, park administrators will 
find it hard to accommodate the increasing army of sightseers without extending 
development. It is highly improbable that a seemingly logical course of restrict- 
ing the number of visitors to any national park will be put into effect until every 
possible means of providing accommodations is exhausted. It is a fair question 
to ask how much of the parks will be developed by then. 


Dr. Gilligan said further in his remarks that— 


because of congressional measures, which ordinarily prevent utilization of wood, 
water, mineral, or forage resources in areas of the national park system, the 
National Park Service is the most logical existing agency to preserve extensive 
wilderness regions. However, it is subject to the unrelenting pressures of mass 
use, and retreats gradually behind the cold logic that more areas must be de- 
veloped to care properly for the public to whom the land belongs. It is merely 
another application of the philosophy that as many people as possible should use 
these areas, even though finally there is little left of the original landscape. 


How can individuals who feel like this toward the masses of the 
people have the audacity to cloak themselves with high-sounding 


phrases like “for the permanent good of the whole people” and pro- 
pose to close over 50 million acres of national park and national for- 


est lands to use by the vast majority of the “whole” people for the 
benefit of the minority who prefer to walk in or pack in to view the 


wilderness. 


FOREST SERVICE ALREADY HAS WILDERNESS PROGRAM 


Proponents for the subject legislation on wilderness areas would 
lead many to believe that there are no efforts being made to preserve 
such areas. To the contrary, the U.S. Forest Service is presently ad- 
ministering a wilderness and wild areas program. 

These wilderness and wild areas are established under regulations 
so worded as to leave no doubt of the intent to keep the areas in their 
primitive state. These regulations make it possible for the Secretary 
of Agriculture or the Chief of the U.S. Forest Service to designate 
new wilderness areas. 

The wilderness areas in our national forests alone occupy an area 
equal to all of New Hampshire, Connecticut, and New Jersey. It is 
doubtful if more than one-tenth of 1 percent of our population will 
make the effort to hire pack mules, guides, etc., to get into the trackless 
wilderness areas now established. 

It appears obvious that only a very small percentage of the popula- 
tion is benefiting from these areas, and it is equally obvious that the 
same few people will be the only ones to benefit from additional areas 
of this type. 
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8. 4028 TO ELIMINATE ALL USERS 


The latest version of the proposed act is supposed to give assurance 
that grazing, where it is an established custom, will be continued un- 
affected. However, other portions of the bill indicate that this might 
not be the case. 

Lines 3 through 8 of page 13 of the printed bill read: 

Within national forest areas included in the wilderness system grazing of do- 
mestic livestock and the use of aircraft or motorboats where these practices 
have already become well established may be permitted to continue subject to 
such restrictions as the Secretary of Agriculture deems desirable. 

I would like to emphasize lines 7 and 8 “as the Secretary deems 
desirable” and refer back to lines 8 and 9 of page 3 of the printed bill, 
which states explicitly that “preservation of the wilderness shall be 
paramount.” 

This wording would take away from the Secretary some of his 
powers and what little he may have left is further restricted by lines 
14 through 18 of page 11 of the printed bill which read “except that 
any agency administering any area within the wilderness system shall 
be responsible for preserving the wilderness character of the area and 
shall administer such area for such purposes as also to preserve its 
wilderness character.” 

Lines 23 to 25 of page 11 of the printed bill indicate strongly that 
the supposed assurance of continued grazing is only a subterfuge to 
quiet the fears of permittees on public lands. These lines read: “and, 
the areas within the wilderness system shall be so managed as to pro- 
tect and preserve the soil and the vegetation thereon beneficial to 
wildlife.” 

MULTIPLE USE OF PUBLIC LANDS 


The proposed wilderness bill strikes at the very heart of the 
multiple-use policy of the Federal Government. Cattlemen believe 
public lands should continue to be administered on the basis of mul- 
tiple use of these lands. The multiple use of our public lands is not 
only practical but beneficial to the land, the people, and all of the 
resources on these lands. When restricted to a single use only a few 
people benefit. They should continue to be shared for such uses as 
grazing, reclamation, water development, wildlife, and the vacation- 
ing public. 

MULTIPLE USE PROTECTS PUBLIC LANDS 


The multiple use of public lands protects these lands as well as 
other surrounding public and private lands from destruction by fire 
and disease. Fire and insect protection without adequate roads is 
practically impossible and the brush and undergrowth that will 
thrive in these closed areas will become a menace to the economy of 
the people of our State as well as the Nation. This debris and under- 
growth, when ignited under such conditions, would create uncontroll- 
able fires destroying everything in their path, laying waste to natural 
resources such as valuable forage, timber and wildlife, and the ad- 
joining property of our citizens. 
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STATE RIGHTS SHOULD BE CONSIDERED 


Should the Congress in its wisdom approve the subject wilderness 
bill, then State and local governments eenli be given the right to 
approve or disapprove the withdrawal of all such lands in their 
respective areas. And, when there are such withdrawals, that local 
government should be compensated for the economic loss to its com- 
munity. We believe, too, that any withdrawals of 5,000 acres or more 
for wilderness areas should have congressional approval as do those 
withdrawals of public lands for military use. 


CONCLUSIONS 


We feel that wilderness legislation is unnecessary because there 
are already thousands and thousands of acres in the West that Nature 
has set up as wilderness areas that never will be used for anything 
else. Government agencies are already administering and maintain- 
ing adequate wilderness areas. 

We believe the proponents of the wilderness bill should tell the peo- 
ple the plain fact that their bill, because of its prohibition of adequate 
roads and other facilities, precludes most families from enjoying vast 
areas of the most scenic portions of our country. 

We believe that in view of our rapidly growing population, every 
effort must be directed toward perfecting the multiple use concept of 
our public lands. 

Mr. Stone. Thank you. 

Is there a witness for the Wyoming Stock Growers present? 'Time 
was reserved but we have never been supplied with the name. 

The next witness then is Mr. Louis D. Gordon, executive secretary 
of the Nevada Mining Association. 


STATEMENT OF LOUIS D. GORDON, REPRESENTING THE NEVADA 
MINING ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Mr. Gorvon. Mr. Chairman, my name is Louis D. Gordon; I repre- 
sent the Nevada Mining Association. The address is 2206 North 
Virginia Street, Reno, Nev. I represent 34 mining companies active 
in the State, some 32 affiliate members who are purveyors of equipment 
and facilities and machinery to the mining industry; over 250 asso- 
ciate members consisting of mining engineers, geologists, mining 
attorneys. 

I have a prepared statement and I am not going to read it to save 
time. 

(Senator Neuberger resumed the chair.) 

Senator Neusercer. It will appear in the record in full at this point. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF LOUIS GoRDON, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, NEVADA MINING 
ASSOCIATION, INC. 


On behalf of Nevada Mining Association, Inc., whose membership consists of 
34 regular members, representing 34 mining companies in the State of Nevada; 
32 affiliate members, representing purveyors of mining equipment, facilities, and 
supplies to the mining industry; and 251 associate members, consisting of 
mining engineers, geologists, mining attorneys, etc., I wish to file a formal 
protest against the provisions of the captioned bill now being considered by your 
committee. 
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The report of the Director of the Bureau of Land Management for the year 
1957 discloses the following statistical information with reference to federally 
owned land in the State of Nevada: 

Total land area, 70,264,960 acres, of which 60,134,230 acres is public domain, 
and 1,041,672 acres is acquired land, making a total of federally owned land in 
Nevada 61,175,902 acres, or 87.1 percent of all of the land in the State. 

Of the Federal land owned and acquired in Nevada, the following acreage has 
been withdrawn for specific purposes (as of June 1955) : 


Acres 
AOD, RRA, SIR as taec iorcipseerpentgiahinaemicmaeill 115, 880 
TS CRs ECORI IN i csi eis sca yg pert ee eed ade iar ese retentions 1, 165, 528 
TOPRIM: IS ARTE: BOG ness issuing ve —ethedimncehan alecghnaie ne toessna eee aed angen 2, 946, 786 
Renn, CUR REROIEONES SEUEURE UT. «so. cassie as nique side hbe teptger dc oiceningeoae teamiordaaebadiin 14, 839 
RI ARUN io ain sateen ocnatiaalia aie uharaecaes eam aie een 5, 057, 490 
REPEC ai th 9 sar hs o9 SE ae Thee 93S eR ogee sae EN ND ele 18, 372 
Reems OF Bin RON Ot acne eneeeianticen = qrcomenig er aetnaecdnreunts 3, 270, 856 
EIN canriatewoyestiesinnrmasetedlnwastedith eimnitiip nics edie beth hardier aera incase em omaemaaaias a 7, 145 
MT TMAE, CE BIN EO ni nensierentiareiersnnsh woe sane oop alae 535, 830 
I NP Te ics corrnorereppenninien tery dotemapioer en mmpaeneeieleesennel 437, 020 
PN has ahaa ies de Sade scgpisrenen oom ew acgpeoo semis veaneona mannii a etait a 9, 188 


Or over 22 percent of all the federally owned land in the State. 

Since 1955, there have been additional withdrawals by the Department of 
the Navy and the Forest Service, which will substantially increase the total 
of withdrawn areas. 

I submit, on behalf of the mining industry, that Public Law 585, enacted 
by the 83d Congress, restricted and limited the benefits accruing to locators of 
mining claims. It provides for multiple use of the public domain and did not 
meet with much serious objection from the mining industry, as we of that 
industry believe, and have believed, that there should not be oppositicn to 
a fair and equitable law with reference to multiple use of the public domain, 
providing the rights of miners are not so restricted as to work a serious hardship 
upon them. 

The importance of Nevada’s mining industry is evidenced by the fact that 
the value of the output of minerals in the year 1956 was $126,681,287, and in 
1957, $86,021,440. The decline in production in 1957 was due to the expiration 
of the tungsten purchase program and the drastic reductions in the prices 
for other metals, induced, largely, by imports from low-cost production countries. 

The mining industry of Nevada, in addition to taxes on all personal property, 
realty, processing plants, and other facilities and equipment, paid, in the year 
1955, a net proceeds tax of $1,083,745.02; in 1956, $1,160,601.65; in 1957, $452,- 
087.50; and for the first 6 months of 1958, only $112,475.21. The decline in the 
net proceeds tax is due to the same causes as were responsible for the decline 
in the value of our mineral production, and I submit that further handicaps 
should not be imposed upon the mining industry. 

I submit that a sane, equitable multiple use of the public domain is desirable, 
if it can be effected on a basis which will not seriously retard the development 
of the West’s natural resources and work a hardship upon the economy of the 
Western States. 

However, this, it now seems, may be impossible of attainment, due to the 
insistence of various branches of the Federal Government—and of those now 
seeking recreation—to have land allocated to their sole, and for the most part, 
unrestricted use. With reference to this, I wish to quote from the Reader’s 
Digest of July 1958, which I submit should not be prejudiced in favor of the 
States in which the Federal Government owns most of the land. I quote: 
“Consider the Air Force bombing range, 135 miles long and 50 miles wide, 
adjacent to Las Vegas, Nev. At one time, the Navy wanted to share this 
property, but the Air Force replied that there wasn't room. ‘Prove it, Engle 
demanded (Congressman Engle of California and now, Senator-elect of that 
State). The Air Force’s investigation showed no need for two-thirds of this 
acreage. It was willing to let the Navy have this surplus, but the Navy declined. 
It was now bent on carving out a new empire of its own on public and private 
lands in northern Nevada. 

“‘*Wouldn’t you be more sensible to use the existing Las Vegas range than to 
take out of production another area as big as some of our States? Engle asked. 
‘It’s only sagebrush and rocks,’ the Navy countered. Investigation later dis- 
closed that the sought-after area contained 35 ranches of from 200 to 19,000 acres 
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each, 22,400 head of cattle, 14,000 sheep, and millions of dollars’ worth of operat- 
ing mines. Nevadans battled this invasion for 3 years; have won a compromise, 
giving the Navy the right to more than 700,000 acres.” (This additional acre- 
age allocated to the Navy is in addition to land withdrawals by the Navy as of 
1955 and heretofore noted.) 

It is not my purpose to cite to your honorable committee the provisions of Sen- 
ate bill 4028, as all members of your committee are, no doubt, thoroughly fa- 
miliar with such provisions and, in addition, such provisions have been, no doubt, 
called to your attention by many protestants. However, I think this may be 
accepted as factual: Unless the President of the United States so decrees, no 
mining operations could be carried on within the area designated by the officials 
of the U.S. Government so empowered by the proposed legislation. It will 
also be noted that the President’s right to permit mining within the wilder- 
ness areas is limited only to the areas within the national forests. Nothing in 
the act permits the President to decree that mining operations may be carried 
on within the boundaries of national parks or wildlife refuges and ranges or 
“other units,” referred to in section 2(e). 

I submit that, in the past, it has been the intent of Congress that mining 
operations on the public domain should be encouraged and that the resources of 
the public domain should be fully developed for the benefit of the States in- 
volved, their citizens, and the Nation as a whole. 

I submit that the proposed law is not in the public interest and will prevent 
the development of mines within the boundaries of the Western States which 
are so necessary to the economy of such States and for national defense. 

All of your honorable committee are familiar with the deplorable state of the 
domestic mining industry, due to not encouraging and fostering it by enact- 
ment of a long range minerals policy and by promoting and subsidizing the 
mining industry of foreign countries—where wage rates are only a percentage of 
the wages paid by the domestic mining industry. 

There is not a mining camp within the boundaries of the State of Nevada 
that, when discovered, would not have been classed as a wilderness area, and 
to pass legislation stating that within wilderness areas there shall be neither 
commercial enterprises nor permanent roads, and within which there will be 
prohibited motor vehicles, the landing of airplanes, or any other mechanical 
transport or delivery of persons or supplies is not in the best interest of the West- 
ern States or the Nation. The bill proposes to withdraw and put in cold storage 
natural resources for the benefit of those seeking recreation. 

I submit that the orderly development of our natural resources will in no wise 
affect those seeking recreation. 

As far as national forests are concerned, we have them in Nevada and the 
report of the Bureau of Land Management states that there are now over 5 mil- 
lion acres of such so-called forests embraced within the boundaries of our State. 
However, I submit that, within the acreage designated as forests, there are 
very few trees, as Nevada has no timber industry of any commercial importance 
except, possibly, and to a limited extent, on the eastern slope of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains, bordering the State of California. All other forest reserves 
have no forests, except some scrub pine and juniper, suitable only for firewood 
and the sole purpose of which is to protect watersheds and prevent a seasonal 
runoff of waters resulting from heavy snowfall in the mountains and areas 
adjacent thereto. 

In closing, I submit that the public lands, as now administered and without 
any further legislation, provide ample room for those seeking recreation and 
that the Western States, predominantly dependent upon mining, agriculture, 
and stock raising, should not be penalized by the residents of more populous 
States—for the purpose of providing such residents recreation. 

We, in Nevada, appreciate the value of the tourist industry and are sympathetic 
toward those seeking recreation, but I submit that the enduring economy of any 
State is, in the last analysis, dependent upon industry if such States are to 
survive and prosper. 

I hereby request permission to submit additional information and data to your 
honorable committee, at a later date. 


Mr. Gorvon. Thank you, Senator. I have heard much about per- 
centage. I might say that in our State of Nevada, 87.1 percent of all 
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land is owned by the Federal Government. Now, there has been ear- 
marked and set aside of that land, National Park Service, 115,880 
acres; Bureau of Reclamation, 1,165,528; Fish and Wildlife Service, 
2,946,786 ; Bureau of Indian Affairs, 14,839; Forest Service, 5,057,490; 
Department of the Air Force, 3,270,856; Army, 7,145 acres; Depart- 
ment of the Navy, as of 1955, 353,830 acres—another million acres 
since then; Atomic Energy Commission, 437,020 acres. Now, that 
is, over 22 percent of all the federally owned land in Nevada has 
been set aside for specific purposes. 

We of the mining industry believe in multiple use. There is a 
multiple-use law, 585, enacted by the 83d Congress that provided for 
that. 

Now, the importance of Nevada’s mining industry is evidenced by 
the fact that to date our production has been over $2% billion. In 
1956 we produced $126 million plus, nearly $127 million. In 1957, 
$86 million, which was due to fostering foreign industry rather than 
American industry. 

Now, we are not opposed to the equitable multiple use of the public 
domain if it can be effected on a basis which will not work a hardship 
upon the economy of the Western States. 

I might say that there isn’t a mining camp in Nevada that wouldn’t 
have been classed as a wilderness area, all of them. 

There is plenty of recreation; if I may be personal, I will cite two 
instances. One mining camp I discovered and am still interested in; 
60 miles from a railroad, 60 miles from power and 5 miles from water, 
but it has produced about $15 million and after 52 years is still em- 
ploying a hundred men and it doesn’t interfere with the wilderness 
areas or recreation. 

Another one in California, it was on top of a mountain, is on top of 
a mountain, 9,000 feet above sea level. That mine would have been 
in the wilderness area. That has only produced about $15 million. 
Again, I personally managed that mine during the First World War 
and it produced 70 percent of all the lead in California during that 
period and nearly half the zine. 

Now, that would have all been lost had that been in a wilderness 
area. We are opposed to this bill as drawn. We feel that the present 
Government agencies as constituted, such as the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement and the Forest Service, are perfectly capable of administer- 
ing the public domain, and I believe that the States involved should 
have something to say about the land within their borders, as we 
depend upon industry to support our schools and the economy of our 
State. 

And as far as juveniles and the juvenile delinquents are concerned, 
that is our problem, especially juveniles, and that is a school problem, 
and the tourists are not going to furnish us some money to support 
our schools. 

Thank you very much. 
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(The committee subsequently received the following letter from Mr. 
Harold L. Cunningham :) 

RENO, NEv., March 8, 1959. 


Re Senate bill 4028, and letter of Nevada Mining Association, Inc., dated 
November 7, 1958. 


Hon. JAMES E. MURRAY, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR Murray: I am one of the 251 associate members of the Nevada 
Mining Association, Inc., mentioned in the letter of Louis D. Gordon opposing 
Senate bill 4028. I want to make it abundantly clearly that I dissent most 
emphatically from Mr. Gordon’s opposition to the so-called wilderness bill. I am 
sure the people of the West are by no means as contemptuous of recreational 
values inherent in the unspoiled areas of the West as is the Nevada Mining 
Association, Ine. Unless legislation is passed to preserve some areas of true 
wilderness, without any intrusion whatsoever from the machine age, the oppor- 
tunity of preservation may soon be lost forever. 

Respectfully yours, 
Howarp L. CUNNINGHAM. 


Senator Neuspercer. Thank you very much, Mr. Gordon. Mr. Le- 
Roy H. Hines, whose time was requested by the Independent Pe- 
troleum Association, is our next witness. He will be followed by 
Mr. J. Wesley Smith, of the Texas Petroleum Co. 

Mr. Hines. 


STATEMENT OF LeROY H. HINES, PETROLEUM CONSULTANT 


Mr. Hives. Mr. Chairman, I appear before your committee as an 
independent petroleum consultant. My address is 3633 Scott Street, 
San Passi. I am not connected with any large oil company but 
represent a number of individuals and small operators who are inter- 
ested in oil and gas exploration and development on public lands in 
the Western States and Alaska. 

We are opposed to Senate bill No. 4028 in its entirety, and its 
underlying purposes for the following basic reasons : 

1. Consideration of such a bill is premature. The Outdoor Recrea- 
tion Resources Review Act approved June 28, 1958, provides for a 
commission, which has been appointed, to study this very subject 
and to make recommendations for any necessary legislation thereon 
by the Congyess. 

2. The bill proposes, by sweeping generalities, to reverse and nullify 
policies of the Congress established for many years, and by indirec- 
tion to repeal existing laws enacted by the Congress after full con- 
sideration of the needs of this country, without even mentioning 
them. 

3. The bill gives no recognition to the rights of various individuals 
and industries involved, or to the economy and needs of this Nation 
with respect to material growth, expansion, and protection. It gives 
no recognition to the fact that promotion of the objectives of those 
interested in wildlife conservation and recreation can take place 
hand in hand with the exploration for and development of natural 
resources for the growth of this Nation and for its essential national 
defense. 

4. This type of legislation is merely a further expansion of what 
we believe to be illegal and improper administrative practices in at- 
tempting to withdraw large bodies of public lands for wildlife, 
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recreation, and other purposes, and to exclude these lands from ap- 
plicable acts of Congress. 

We believe that the enactment by Congress of the Outdoor Recrea- 
tion Resources Review Act, and the appointment of the Review Com- 
mission, to study, report, and make any legislative recommendations 
on this subject is a proper approach to this problem. We do not be- 
lieve that in the meantime there should be adopted any legislation 
which such Review Commission has not had an opportunity to study 
and upon which to make recommendation. We believe that Congress 
by passing the Review Act indicated its desire to be fully informed 
before taking any steps toward the apparent objectives of S. 4028 
and to be sure that the interests of all parties and of this country are 
fully considered and protected. 

We cannot believe that Congress had any intention that a bill of 
this nature would be passed prior to the receipt of the report and 
recommendations of the Review Commission. In this, we urge that 
the Review Commission and the Congress give thorough considera- 
tion to the proposition that it may be fine from an esthetic point of 
view to set aside large areas of land for wildlife, wilderness, and 
recreation areas for our growing population to enjoy, but that these 
same people also must be fed and provided with the necessities of life 
from our own natural resources. And they must be defended by 
these resources which can be produced within our own borders in 
times of national emergencies—not from foreign sources. These are 
matters which should be carefully weighed by the Review Commission 
and the Congress before large areas of land are permanently locked 
up so that these mineral resources cannot be explored and developed 
for national defense and for the economy of our people. 

Congress has made clear its policy that the mineral resources of 
the public lands should be explored and developed. It did so by 
enactment of the general mining laws which have remained essen- 
tially the same for over a century. It did so by enacting the Mineral 
Leasing Act of 1920 which, although amended from time to time, 
still essentially is the same as when originally adopted. The pur- 
pose of that act is and always has been to promote the discovery and 
development of oil, gas, and other minerals not covered by the mining 
laws. The effect of S. 4028 would be to exclude large bodies of the 
public domain from the applicability of these laws, and thus in effect 
to repeal those laws as to such lands. This, notwithstanding that 
large areas of this country have not yet been adequately explored for 
oil and other minerals. 

It should be borne in mind that undiscovered minerals are of no 
value to us in times of national emergency; that it takes time to dis- 
cover them and if discovered, more time to develop and produce them ; 
and that we are fast becoming a “have not” Nation so far as mineral 
resources are concerned. As an example, this Nation presently could 
not produce enough oil from existing wells to meet its civilian and 
military needs in time of war. And we must assume that in time of 
war the resources within our borders are the only ones available to 
us. I feel certain that in case of a war, our citizens would be more in- 
terested in winning that war than in preserving wilderness and recrea- 
tion areas and in knowing that sufficient material natural resources 
were available within our borders for that purpose. 
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Further recognition by the Congress that it intends to pursue its 
existing policy of promoting development of mineral resources on the 
public lands is evidenced by its enactment in 1954 of the so-called 
Multiple Use Act, which permits more than one use of the surface of 
public lands. This act recognizes that there is more than one com- 
patible use of the public lands and that they do not have to be set 
aside for the exclusive use of one group or one industry. Certainly, 
with this expression by the Congress it should be possible for various 
industries and wildlife and recreation interests to work together, and 
this should be done for the good of all concerned. There is no reason 
why this cannot be done if both will work together. Industry already 
has indicated this willingness, and the other groups healt. do like- 
wise. 

The Congress has again expressed its policy regarding withdrawals 
of large bodies of public lands by the enactment during the last session 
of a law prohibiting such withdrawals on behalf of the military au- 
thorities without its approval if such withdrawals exceed 5,000 acres 
of land. This again indicates the desire of Congress to reaffirm its 
policy of promoting exploration and development of the natural 
resources on the public lands and its dislike of growing executive 
aoe of withdrawing from economic use large bodies of the public 

ands. 

I have referred to the growing practice of the executive depart- 
ments requesting withdrawals of public lands for one purpose or 
another. It seems to be the attitude of various departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government, that since presumably the public 
lands of the United States did not cost the Government anything in 
the first place, these departments and agencies should have the lands 
set aside for their use in case they might some day need them. This is 
also true of various wildlife conservation and recreation organizations. 
There is a growing trend to recognize that because of the tremendous 
growth in population in the United States there is more need for places 
for recreation, but this overlooks the fact that this growing popu- 
lation must also eat and will use natural resources at a greater rate, 
and that the withdrawal of large bodies of public lands which may 

roduce these resources are thereby taken out of economic production. 
Ve urge that your committee make a thorough investigation of the 
practice of these executive withdrawals. We believe that many of 
these withdrawals made by the executive department under so-called 
inherent powers are unlawful and contrary to the express laws en- 
acted by the Congress. 

A recent example of such action is the regulations the Secretary 
of the Interior has purported to issue with respect to wildlife refuges 
and game management reservations in the United States and Alaska. 
The Secretary is attempting to say that even though the surface of 
these lands was withdrawn from entry for the intended purposes, he 
can exclude them from the Mineral Leasing Act by his own regula- 
tions, and that he can have two of his subordinate bureaus decide which 
lands are not subject to leasing under that act. It is of record that 
certain members of your committee agree that the action taken by 
the Secretary is not within his “inherent powers” as purported to be 
delegated by the President, and that the Secretary is usurping the 
powers of the Congress as vested in it by the Constitution. 
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Senator Nreusercer. Just one statement that puzzled me a little 
bit. It didn’t directly bear on the wilderness matter, but you intro- 
duced it in your presentation. You point out we are becoming a 
have-not nation and we could not produce enough oil from existing 
wells to meet our needs in time of war. Yet during the consideration 
of the Trade Agreements Act, I was constantly under pressure, and 
I know many other Senators were likewise, to add an embargo on oil 
imports from other nations. 

ow, I don’t understand; if we are extremely short of oil, why 
isn’t it desirable that other countries, such as the Middle East, furnish 
us oil so that we can save what we have here ¢ 

Mr. Hines. Well, in the first place, 1 don’t think anyone has con- 
tended for an embargo on oil. It simply has been a limitation on the 
amount of oil to be brought into this country. 

Senator Neusercer. We in the Pacific Northwest were under very 
serious pressure to bring about a vast reduction in the amount of oil 
shipped from Canada, sent by Canada from the Peace River field 
eel! the Alberta and Calgary fields into the Pacific Northwest. I 
think you will agree that is true. 

Mr. Hines. ‘That is true. 

Senator Neupercer. And the embargo was put on and Canadian- 
American relations deteriorated as a result. What I don’t understand 
is this: If we are so short of oil here, why shouldn’t we use some oil 
from Canada and the Middle East so that our own supply will be more 
available to us should there be an emergency where we could not 
receive petroleum shipments from abroad ? 

Mr. Hines. Well, I think it is a matter of agreeing, Senator. The 
statement which I made I think is true, but the question is, how much 
foreign oil would be brought in and whether it is essential. The ques- 
tion is merely a matter of supplemental oil. I think everyone will 
admit that some oil has to be brought in even today to meet our needs. 
The question is whether large quantities will be brought in against 
the economy of our own domestic production. I don’t think anyone 
contends that there shouldn’t be a barrel of foreign oil brought into 
this country, even at this time. It is a question of limitation and how 
it will affect the economy of our own producing industry. 

Senator Neupercer. ‘Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hines. Certainly it is true in case of war. 

Senator Nerupercer. Thank you very much. Any questions, 
Senator ? 

Senator Murray. No questions. 

Senator Neusercer. After J. Wesley Smith of the Texas Co. petro- 
Jeum products, we will hear from Miss Charlotte E. Mauk. 


STATEMENT OF J. WESLEY SMITH, REPRESENTING THE NATURAL 
RESOURCES COMMITTEE, MADERA COUNTY CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE 


Mr. Sytrn. Mr. Chairman, my name is Wesley Smith, Post Office 
Box 777, Madera, Calif. Iam a farmer, a stock grazer, a miner, and 
I am also interested in the petroleum industry. I am here to repre- 
sent the natural resources committee of the Madera County Chamber 
of Commerce. I also represent the Western Mining Council and its 
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17,000 members, as its area vice president. I am a member of the 
agricultural committee of the State chamber of commerce and presi- 
dent of the Madera County Sportsmen’s Club. 

I am here to voice my objections and those of the people I represent 
to the so-called wilderness preservation bill, S. 4028. 

The program which the bill sets up is not necessary and would be 
very harmful, we think, if passed into law. It would benefit but a 
few people who could hike or ride to these remote areas. It would 
duplicate and hinder the responsibilities of governmental agencies 
already capable and set up to administer and care for our public lands. 

The plans laid by the wilderness bill are designed to eventually 
set aside forever many millions of acres of our national forests for 
the use of a few nature enthusiasts. 

Needless to say, legislation of this type, which denies most of the 
people the multiple use of our national forests, would be very obnox- 
1ous and would have an adverse effect upon industry and the economy 
of this country. 

In most of the Western States, lumbering and mining are leading 
industries and mean a great deal to the States’ economy. 

The fees collected by the Forest Service from the cattlemen and 
the lumber industry help reduce the tax bills in the counties where 
such fees are collected. Each county receives 25 percent of the amount. 

We are in favor of an edecational and scientific program for devel- 
oping to their maximum potential use the recreational facilities of 
the national forests for all of the people who may now, or in the 
future, wish to travel therein by foot, horseback, or motor vehicle 
and to camp, ski, fish, and hunt therein and to enjoy the priceless 
heritage of our public forests. 

We further want to develop, promote, and maintain for the benefit 
of the general public, an educational program relating to proper con- 
servation and multiple use of the great potential benefits of the nat- 
ural resources located within the boundaries of the national forests. 

Many people come from all over the world to visit our Western 
States and to see the natural beauties and wonders of our great moun- 
tainous areas. These people should be given an opportunity to see 
these wonders without having to walk or hike over a rough trail for 
many miles. 

For example, the Yosemite Valley is one of the scenic wonders of 
the West. Suppose years ago some group of enthusiasts or mountain 
climbers succeeded in preventing the building of roads to this great 
wonderland. I ask you, What would it be today and how many people 
would enjoy its beauty ? 

This wilderness preservation bill would lock the gate on some 50 
million acres of land mostly in the Western States. It prohibits roads 
or the provision for the passage of motorized transportation to these 
areas forever. No portion of the national wilderness system shall 
ever be devoted to the commodity production of lumbering, prospect- 
ing, or the removal of mineral deposits, including oil and gas, and 
there shall be no grazing by domestic livestock other than animals in 
connection with the administration or recreational and scientific use 

of the wilderness. 

I am a native of California and I am familiar with many of these 
wilderness areas, and I want to say they will always be there and 
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you don’t have to lock them up so most of the people can’t see them. 
Senator Neusercer. Thank you very much, Mr. Smith. 
Charlotte Mauk, and after Miss Mauk, Mrs. Fern B. Hall, president 
of the California Alpine Club. 


STATEMENT OF MISS CHARLOTTE E. MAUK 


Miss Mavx. I am Charlotte Mauk, from Berkeley, technical editor 
at the California Radiation Laboratory. I am speaking as a private 
citizen, but I think I may be said to represent a great many others who 
love the wilderness. 

Iam going to depart from this, because I have some new notes. 

Senator NreusBercer. Your statement will appear in full in the 
hearing record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF CHARLOTTE FE. MAUK IN Support oF A NATIONAL WILDERNESS 
PRESERVATION SYSTEM 


Mr. Chairman, I am Charlotte E. Mauk, of Berkeley. I am a technical editor 
at the radiation laboratory at the University of California. I am speaking as 
a private citizen, but I think I may be said to represent many others who love 
the wilderness. 

My earliest memory is of camping. I have just one mental picture of the 
site: it was in a spacious grove of Jeffrey pine, and there was a carpet of silky 
brown needles, warm in the sun, and dotted with big cones. Everything else 
about it is below the level of conscious recall, but even today the smell of pines 
in the sunshine evokes for me something that is not entirely forgotten. 

That was the first of many wonderful summers on the edge of the wilderness. 
Later we had trail trips beyond the roads. In those days, though, car camping 
was just about as remote, and put us just about as much on our own, as a pack 
trip today into, say, the Yosemite high country. Thus I grew up enjoying 
wilderness as a part of the yearly pattern, and the whole fabric of impressions 
and emotions and things half remembered formed a background that has en- 
riched my whole life. The wilderness is still an important part of my life— 
every Summer (and some winters) for 24 years I have made a trip into some 
wilderness somewhere. (I might point out that this is not only the least 
expensive way to take a vacation— it also gives the richest returns.) 

Because those childhood experiences meant so much to me, I know that other 
children ought to have the same opportunity. A lot of them won't, though. 
Time has changed all our old campsites. The pine groves of Big Meadows are at 
the bottom of a reservoir. Remote little single-track roads through the forest 
that took us to where we could see game and hear birds and smell leafy growing 
things have been shouldered aside by high-speed highways, and the forest and 
its life have receded from the traffic. The clear mountain pools where my 
father could so infallibly get trout for our dinner are fouled with industrial 
refuse or dried up by power diversions. Some changes were inevitable, but 
many were unnecessary. The riches of our inheritance are falling under the 
blight of the dollar sign. 

Fortunately, there are still a few fragrant campsites, clear trout waters, and 
unsecarred forest slopes—but they are very few. That they exist at all is 
largely thanks to the vision of men who sensed that the industry that makes a 
country rich can also, if unbridled, render it poor. And even these choice 
remnants are year by year being converted into dollars. We take it for granted 
that this consumption of the resources is a beneficial use—until the realization 
comes, too late, that it has gone too far, and that dollars can never buy back 
something we ought not to have spent. Only where choice spots have been re- 
served for wilderness use—in parts of our national parks and national forests— 
is there hope for today’s or tomorrow’s children to grow up knowing the wonder- 
ful things that used to be abundant. 

For a long time we were too complacent about the dedicated areas. They had 
been formally designated as wilderness, hadn’t they? But something happened 
while we weren’t watching. A mine-access road (at least, it took off in the 
general direction of a valid claim) opened a large primitive area to hunters’ 
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trucks and jeeps. A highway penetrated a part of a park where no road had 
gone before. A big slice of timberland was cut off a Forest Service preserve 
when it was reclassified—in the name of better protection—from primitive to 
wilderness area. The builders of a dam would just as soon forget the stipula- 
tion that a nearby national monument be protected from inundation and ruin 
by the impounded waters. 

Those who care about the future of our parks and monuments and wilderness 
areas are increasingly distressed as the reserved areas are eaten into bit by 
bit. Each of the impairing activities, represented as a defensible exception in 
“just this one case,” may seem plausible enough in itself—until we add up 
what happens to our scenic preserves in response to all the pressures on all 
sides. 

We don’t have enough wild land even now for all the recreational demands 
that are made on it. The use for which the areas were specifically set aside is 
already so heavy that it threatens to impair them. What about tomorrow? 
How soon must we resort to rationing to make sure that something will be 
left for day after tomorrow ? 

We who advocate better protection for wilderness recognize—and we want 
those who oppose it to know that we do—that this bill will not add one acre 
to the wilderness already established. This legislation is for the unique and 
simple purpose of making the protection of the existing wilderness more firm. 
We ask for recognition that the areas already reserved are a valuable part of 
America, and we ask for congressional assurance that their dedication will not 
be disregarded. 

The opponents of the wilderness bill, both within and outside the agencies 
charged with protection of wilderness, complain about the “locking up” of re- 
sources. Well, the resources are being locked up, to be sure, in the same way 
as money in a savings account is locked up to prevent its being squandered. 
That money is being saved for something important. If an emergency arises, 
the money is still available, and can be diverted from the original purpose if 
the need is really great enough. What we want this wilderness legislation to 
do is to tell the teller not to give out the silver unless he has special instruc- 
tions from the top brass. 

When we are talking about money, we recognize that adding a dollar or two 
to his checking account can’t make much difference to a man worth several hun- 
dred thousand. To the schoolchild whose passbook has only a couple of digits 
in front of the decimal point a dollar or two is a big percentage of his total 
wealth. In the familiar concept of dollars and cents everyone can understand 
the principle of proportional gain or loss. We must learn to recognize with 
equal clarity that a few thousand acres of timberland here or so many square 
miles of reservoir site there cannot add much to the gross national product, but 
that subtracting them from our dwindling wilderness resource amounts to a 
serious loss. 

Because we can so ill afford to lose any more of our dedicated wilderness, we 
must give it stronger protection under law. We must respect our scenic savings 
account, lest we become a nation of poverty in everything but dollars. 


Miss Mavx. This points out that the wilderness has always been an 
important part of my life. My earliest memory is of camping. _ It 
was a family activity, and even now wilderness experience is as im- 
portant as it ever has been. For one thing, a wilderness vacation is 
the kind that I look forward to taking. Not only is it about the least 
Ene vacation one can have, but it has also the richest returns. 

am disturbed by the argument that because California has so much 
wilderness we should use up some of it in a consumptive manner. I 
don’t think it is a valid argument. Kansas has great acreages of 
wheat. It wou!d not be valid to say, “Oh, Kansas is raising too smuch 
wheat; they better start growing cranberries,” which they can’t do. I 
think that because California happens to be blessed with a good deal 
of the kind of country that, thank goodness, still is undeveloped, we 
should not say, “No, they must not use as much of it as they have. % 

The wilderness that we are talking about is probably less than 2 
percent remaining of all that America originally was. Everyone who 
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is trying to overthrow the provisions of the wilderness bill, which 
would not add one new acre to the reservations, is trying to increase 
the productivity of whatever the resource is by a very slight addi- 
tional amount. The slight increase at the expense of the dedicated 
wilderness is attacking 100 percent of what is left, and I think it is 
perfectly clear and well recognized that nibbling away just like the 
small boy working on the cake, takes the whole thing in a shorter 
time than we realize is possible. 

Those opposing the wilderness legislation because they fear that 
it will lock up the resources are endeavoring to turn them into dollars. 
Those who are supporting it are in many cases making considerable 
financial sacrifices in order to support the idea of preserving natural 
beauty. They are doing it for themselves and their own children; 
yes, but also for their friends and neighbors and all of their children 
in the hopes of having a world and a country that will be brighter 
and in which there will not be the threat of our Nation’s becoming 
a nation of poverty in everything except dollars. 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you very much. Again I wish to em- 
phasize that no demonstrations will be taken down by the reporter. 

Mrs. Fern Hall, and after Mrs, Hall, Mr. L. J. Forrest, manager 
of the Northwest timber division of Rayonier, Inc., from Hoquiam, 
Wash. Mrs. Hall. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. FERN HALL, PRESIDENT, CALIFORNIA 
ALPINE CLUB 


Mrs. Hari. My name is Fern Hall; I reside at 1460 Church Street, 
San Francisco. As president, I represent the California Alpine Club, 
a group of over 500 members. The club, one of the oldest in the bay 
area, was founded in 1913 with a purpose to enjoy, explore and render 
accessible the out-of-doors. Members are, for the most part, business 
people whom you will not find in public campgrounds but in wilder- 
ness areas. The club’s two lodges, one on Mount Tamalpais in Marin 
County, the other at Echo Summit near Desolation Valley Wilder- 
ness Area, bring several thousand people a year to the out-of-doors. 
Club activities, besides hiking and educational programs, sponsors 
trips into the high country of the Sierra Nevada Mountains. 

s a club, we are interested in the wilderness bill. You ask me, 
“Is there a need for wilderness?” 

In the San Francisco Examiner of Sunday, July 13, 1958, Charles 

N. Eischen says: 
Is there a need for another park in northern California? Here’s what the 
July 4 weekend proved in Marin: Samuel P. Taylor State Park was at capacity 
peak at 4 p.m. on July 2. Its 60 campsites and picnic tables were used by some 
10,000 persons and another 400 crowded cars were turned away. Tamalpais 
State Park closed its gates Wednesday, July 2, to campers. Picnie parties, 
numbering about 11,000, swarmed in during the weekend in an uncontrollable 
search for recreation. 

I checked on these figures with the rangers on Tamalpais and I 
found they had 5,000 on Friday, 4,900 Saturday, and 4,500 on Sunday, 
giving a total of 14,400 visitors for the weekend, so the figures of Mr. 
Eischen are not too far afield. 
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He continues: 


Stinson Beach, with 16 campsites, were snapped up on July 1 with 20,000 visitors 
arriving to swim and sunbathe. 

What happens when people who love the out-of-doors find familiar 
haunts filled to overflowing? They go in search of wilder and less 
frequented spots. 

Edward P. Cliff, Assistant Chief Forester of the U.S. Forest Serv- 
ice, Washington, D.C., made these statements at the Labor Da 
convention of the Federation of Western Outdoor Clubs: 534,000 visi- 
tors used wilderness areas in 1957 and they have increased 270 percent 
in the last 10 years; 61 million visitors used national forests in 1957; 
100 million are expected by 1975. 

Why do we need wilderness? With increased population, increased 
leisure, increased highways, increased number of motor vehicles and 
with California’s all-year temperate climate—all these add up to a 
trend toward more use of all out-of-door areas. 

In 1929, Ernest Thompson Seton finished the third volume of his 
famous “Lives of the Game Animals” and in that book he wrote a 
foreword of comfort. To quote him: 

I sat on a low cliff above the booming surf today. The tide was coming in. 
The broad reef, shaggy with seaweed of richest hues, was part of the glory of 
the incoming tide, roaring, heaving, irresistible and beautiful as it was a million 
years ago. And I found comfort in the thought that, though the West be defiled 
and despoiled of its wildlife and its beauty, this will go on and on, unchanged, 
unconscious and forever untouched by the spoliating hand of man. 

Yet, in this year of 1958, only 29 years later, the National Park 
Service is completing a survey of 1,700 miles of Pacific coastline to 

oint out to us and help us protect what Seton thought to be inviolate. 

ew areas remain which we can claim as a natural roadless coastline, 
One such is in the Olympic National Park wilderness ocean strip. 
We urge that it be kept roadless. 

Secretary of State Seward’s foresightedness in acquiring Alaska 
was looked upon as folly. Protecting our wilderness now will also 
be foresightedness in years to come. I, in behalf of the California 
Alpine Club, urge that the wilderness areas be held as they are for 
posterity. Let us protect what man can’t restore. 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you, Mrs. Hall. Mr. Forrest. After 
Mr. Forrest the witness will be Mr. Roland Case Ross. Mr. Forrest. 


STATEMENT OF L. J. FORREST, REPRESENTING THE WESTERN 
MEMBERS, AMERICAN PULPWOOD ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Forrest. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will be very brief to 
save the committee’s time. 

Senator Neusercer. But your statement in full will appear in the 
record, Mr. Forrest. 

Mr. Forrest. I am L. J. Forrest and I make my residence in 
Hoquiam, Wash. My address is Post Office Box 539, Hoquiam. I am 
manager of the Northwest Timber Division of Rayonier, Inc., with 
headquarters at Hoquiam. 

I am speaking today on behalf of the western members of the 
American Pulpwood Association. These members are western pulp 
and paper companies concerned with the growing and harvesting of 
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timber from both their own lands and public lands owned by both 
the Federal Government and the States. 

More than 90 percent of the lands involved in the proposed wilder- 
ness system, which is estimated to total 50 to 55 million acres, is located 
in the 12 Western States (including our new State of Alaska). We 
westerners, therefore, must concern ourselves with any proposal which 
even suggests the discard of the multiple-use principle of land manage- 
ment for our Federal properties because this may impair forever our 
opportunities for development and management of the resources on 
Federal lands on which a major segment of the economy of the entire 
West is based. 

With the Federal Government controlling 61 percent of the com- 
mercial forest of the 11 Western States and practically all of it in 
Alaska, it is clear that the 500,000 people who work in the western 
forest industry or depend on it because they furnish it with its ma- 
chinery and supplies, fuels and transportation, owe their job security 
directly to Government forest policies. Devotion of too much Federal 
land with forest management possibilities under multiple use to single 
or exclusive use for wilderness or any other purpose will impair the 
future of these important basic breadwinners of the western economy. 

I want to make it clear that the western members of the American 
Pulpwood Association believe in devoting some of our Federal lands 
to single-purpose wilderness use, as is presently being done, but we 
do not want to see the preclusion of multiple-use management of mil- 
lions of acres of Federal lands so necessary for our jobs and payrolls. 
It is our belief that S. 4028 in the long run would impose an inflexible 
system of wilderness areas which would unduly hamper multiple-use 
management of the national forests. 

The basic question is how much unproductive wilderness will our 
increasing need for jobs and products for our growing population 
stand? §. 4028 would make this a tough question to answer in 1970 
when the Bureau of the Census estimates we will need 50 percent more 
jobs than we now have in our Western States. 

Because our western pulp and paper industry must maintain its 
strong competitive position with other forest regions of the United 
States, which are so much less dependent upon resources from Federal 
lands, we believe it is the people of the West who stand to lose the most 
from the unwise proposal that is S. 4028. We are opposed to the bill, 
Senator. 

Senator Neupercrer. Thank you, Mr. Forrest, for your testimony 
and for being so considerate of our time, but, of course, your entire 
statement will be in the record. 

Any questions? 

Senator Murray. No questions. 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you very much, Mr. Forrest. 

Mr. Forrest. Thank you for the privilege, Senator. 

Senator Nevsercer. Not at all. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF L. J. ForrREST, MANAGER, NORTHWEST TIMBER DIVISION, RAYONTER, 
Inc., HoquriAM, WASH., ON BEHALF OF WESTERN MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN 
PuLPwoop ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am L. J. Forrest and make 
my residence in Hoquiam, Wash. I am manager of the Northwest Timber Divi- 
sion of Rayonier, Inc., with headquarters at Hoquiam. I am directly responsible 
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for the management of more than 400,000 acres of timberlands being managed 
by our corporation as a permanent supply of wood for our three plants in the 
Northwest. Virtually all of our properties are certified as west coast tree farms 
and have been under the management of professional foresters for many years. 
Through the management of our forests we are not only providing wood to serve 
society and thereby our employees with jobs, but are permanently manaving a 
significant water crop, as well as providing hunting and fishing opportunities for 
the people who live in the vicinity of our forests. In short, we are practicing 
multiple use management of our lands. 

I am speaking today on behalf of the western members of the American Pulp- 
wood Association. These members are western pulp and paper companies con- 
cerned with the growing and harvesting of timber from both their own lands and 
public lands owned by both the Federal Government and the States. 

The American Pulpwood Association is a national organization representing 
the pulpwood, pulp and paper, and paperboard industry as a whole, and testi- 
fied in opposition to S. 4028, the bill before this committee today, at hearings 
in Washington last summer. The western members of this association appreciate 
this opportunity to tell you first hand why we believe the proposal for a 
national wilderness system, as envisioned by S. 4028, would seriously affect the 
future of jobs and payrolls in every Western State. We consider it fortunate 
that every member of this committee represents one of the 11 Western States 
which will bear the brunt of the wilderness system if S. 4028 is enacted. We 
know that you share our deep concern over the future of jobs and payrolls 
which will be our major economic problem as our population increases 50 per- 
cent in the next 15 years. 

More than 90 percent of the lands involved in the proposed wilderness sys- 
tem, which is estimated to total 50 to 55 million acres, is located in the 12 
Western States (including our new State of Alaska). We westerners, there- 
fore, must concern ourselves with any proposal which even suggests the dis- 
card of the multiple-use principle of land management for our Federal properties 
because this may impair forever our opportunities for development and manage- 
ment of the resources on Federal lands on which a major segment of the 
economy of the entire West is based. 

Our basic economy all stems from the land and the sea. The basic jobs 
in agriculture, forestry, mining, grazing, and power are the ones which pro- 
duce all the real wealth and everyone else merely functions as a redistributor 
thereof through the exchange of goods and services. Without the man in the 
forest, the mine or the field, struggling daily against the elements to grow, 
harvest, or transport the basic raw materials, our cities would soon be without 
sustenance. That is why multiple use looms more important than ever in the 
future of our great country with its rapidly growing population. What we 
need is management of all our lands so that we can get the most out of them 
on a sustained-yield basis over the longest period of time. 

To give you an idea as to the importance of the products of the land in 
the Western States, the annual value of the produce of our farms, ranges, mines, 
oil and gas wells, and forests is about $12 billion. Personal income in our 
Western States is about $56 billion annually. This means that every dollar 
produced from the soil by a basic commodity creates more than $5 trade in 
our economy. 

With the Federal Government owning or managing more than 1 out of every 
2 acres in the 11 Western States (and a far greater proportion in Alaska) it is 
clear that Federal lands must be managed too, and to their limit if we are to 
accommodate the need of our country for increased commodities and to provide 
the additional jobs our rapidly rising population must have. 

I would like to make a few pertinent remarks on the forest resource because 
that is the one with which I am most familiar. 

In the West a third of our total land is forest. Only about half of it is 
considered to have commercial forestry possibilities at present. More than 
6 percent of all the commercial forest land in the West is reserved for other 
than forestry use already. It is in national parks and other recreation with- 
drawals. In some areas there is a considerably larger percentage of the com- 
mercial land withdrawn from forestry use to the detriment of the economy of 
surrounding communities. 

The value of forest products manufactured annually in the West is more 
than $3% billion. The West is supplying the American public with more than 
a quarter of its entire forest-products needs. Because of the great reservoir 
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of. old-growth timber, mostly on Federal lands, the proportion of America’s 
forest products to come from the West should increase in the next few decades 
while the young timber in the East and South is growing up to usable size. 
Without conversion of the old-growth forest to management for continuous 
production the West cannot do its part in supplying forest products to the Nation 
at the rate it can and should. 

With the Federal Government controlling 61 percent of the commercial forest 
of the 11 Western States and practically all of it in Alaksa, it is clear that the 
500,000 people who work in the western forest industry or depend on it because 
they furnish it with its machinery and supplies, fuels, and transportation, owe 
their job security directly to Government forest policies. Devotion of too much 
Federal land with forest management possibilities under multiple use to single 
or exclusive use for wilderness or any other purpose will impair the future of 
these important basic breadwinners of the western economy. 

It is clear too that the pulp and paper industry will continue to expand 
nationally and that the West will continue to increase its share of the total 
national production of pulp and paper. Recent studies show that use of wood 
in the West for pulp will be about a quarter of the national total by 1975. This 
means that in little more than 20 years the use of western wood for pulp alone 
will be three to four times larger than at present. The increased wood supply 
for pulp mills not yet built, but which will be constructed to satisfy the de- 
mands of the American people for cellulose products, will require greater wood 
utilization from all sources, including areas of Federal lands now inaccessible 
or thought to be of little value because of their species and difficult terrain. 

This is why the western pulp and paper industry implores this committee to 
take no hasty action which will blanket large acreages of Federal land into 
permanent unproductiveness on the basis of arbitrary boundary lines, many of 
which were drawn years ago and without adequate knowledge of their potential 
for continuous management. Boundary lines around wilderness or any other 
special-use area should be consistent with present and projected needs for in- 
creased demands for jobs and commodities by our country. 

May I set forth several specific reasons why we believe S. 4028 would be 
harmful to the job security of the people of the West. 


1. Proposals for a national wilderness preservation system would dedicate large 
areas of public lands to a single-purpose use by a special interest 


We believe that the majority of our Federal lands, as well as those we tax- 
payers own and manage, are fully capable of contributing two or more uses. 
We know that forests can produce perpetual supplies of wood and at the same 
time provide a water crop, a wildlife crop and, in the great pine areas, grazing. 
At the same time these forests can be used continually for many forms of out- 
door recreation. These benefits add up to multiple use. 

On the other hand, any area dedicated solely to wilderness would prohibit 
roads, resorts, camps, summer homes, water impoundment, grazing and the 
management and use of other resources. We realize that 8. 4028 provides that 
where grazing, mining, and water development have been established uses they 
ean be permitted to continue. But for how long would other uses be permitted, 
when the discretion is left to the Secretary of Agriculture with respect to the 
national forests knowing he would be under continuous pressure from those who 
do not believe in multiple-use management of our Federal lands in the interest 
of all the people? 

Wilderness use is a special type of recreation available only to a handful 
who want to and can hike or climb over our mountainous country or who can 
afford the luxury of pack animals and guides. Less than half of 1 percent of all 
national forest recreation users, for example, visit the present wilderness areas. 
We believe also that great additional wilderness areas would add burdens on 
the already developed recreational facilities used by most of us, such as camp- 
grounds, because this is the kind of outdoor recreation our expanding popu- 
lation needs and is demanding with increasing vigor. 

I know of the great use of campgrounds because our own company has 
established two of them on our tree farms. Last summer in excess of 30,000 
people used these facilities because they were accessible and convenient for 
their outdoor pleasure. We have provided them as a means of interesting 
people in the kind of management we are trying to accomplish on our own lands, 
as well as to acquaint them with the necessity of helping us prevent forest 
fires to make our tree farming possible. Many other forest industries in the 
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West are also providing various types of recreational developments to help meet 
the demands of the public. 

Multiple-use management of Federal lands, we believe, can be most effectively 
handled by local managers. Their personal familiarity with all the resources 
of an area and the needs of local communities enables them to determine 
best which areas can be managed for many uses and those which should be 
reserved for a single use. 

Obviously, wilderness cannot be managed for multiple use if the wilderness 
character of the area is to be preserved. We believe that S. 4028 departs 
from the longstanding policy of the Forest Service in its more than half century 
of successful administration of our national forests for the greatest good for 
the greatest number. This departure establishes a dangerous precedent by 
creating a wilderness system for single-purpose use. How long will it be, if this 
unwise bill were enacted into law, before our Federal land managers would be 
confronted with a whole series of systems for each one of the many uses for 
which these lands can and should be managed? It would make an already diffi- 
cult job of public land management more difficult yet and subject to all sorts of 
pressures that each system would carry with it as a built-in device. 


2. Basically these proposals are a criticism of the present administration of 
wilderness areas by Federal agencies 


Another implication of S. 4028, and frankly one that we do not like, is that 
the finger is leveled at the current land managers by indicating they have not 
done a satisfactory job of protecting wilderness values. We do not believe this. 
There is too much evidence that the agencies now responsible for these Federal 
lands have recognized wilderness as a legitimate use of some of them. Every- 
one knows they have reserved significant acreages for that purpose. We have 
not always agreed with them on boundaries, but at least we have had the 
opportunity of making known our views in public hearings and adjustments 
have been made where it has been demonstrated that the public interest will be 
served better by such adjustments. Existing laws and regulations for the 
management of our Federal lands are fully adequate to allow the setting aside 
of areas for all sorts of exclusive use, including wilderness, and therefore any 
statutory policy on wilderness alone seems superfluous. 

To show how little use is made of areas now devoted to wilderness, let me 
point out in Washington and Oregon alone 12% percent of total national forest 
area is reserved for this single purpose use. Forest Service estimates are that 
only 1 person of every 200 national forest recreation users enters the wilder- 
ness areas. With our great acreage of national parks, monuments, and our 
heavily used State parks in the West, to say nothing of the hundreds of camp- 
grounds developed on the national forests, any examination of use data will show 
that most people prefer developed facilities which are accessible. Proof of this 
ean be cited by the data of State park use alone in that with their limited 
acreage of only three-quarters of a million, the 486 State parks in the 11 
Western States were used by 24 million people in 1955. Why? Because people 
could get to them and they provided the kinds of recreation most of our 
citizens want. 


8. Giant, inaccessible blocks of wilderness areas are vulnerable to fire, insect and 
disease 


Another problem which is clear to those of us who manage our own forests is 
that without accessibility it is virtually impossible to guarantee safeguarding 
forests against fire, insects, and disease. Some insects, namely the defoliators, 
ean be controlled by aerial spraying, but the bark beetles, the West’s principal 
tree killer, often must be controlled by salvage to remove the broods from the 
woods while they are still in the trees. Obviously this can’t be done in a wilder- 
ness area, for without roads the trees can’t be reached. Some bark beetles can 
be controlled by spraying from the ground but that means the infested areas 
must be accessible by road to get the men, insecticide and equipment to them. 
From a protection standpoint, if insect populations are allowed to build up un- 
impeded in wilderness areas there is plenty of evidence to show that they will 
reach out beyond the wilderness boundaries into multiple-use forests adjacent 
and destroy whatever is in their path. The recent Forest Service Timber Re 
source Review shows that in many parts of the West today insects are destroy- 
ing our forests at a far more rapid rate than fire. 

As far as disease is concerned, no one has any real idea as to how much loss we 
are sustaining each year in western Federal forests because of the insidious and 
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unseen decay organisms which work continually on overage trees. Every forest 
traveler who sees the thousands of trees with dead tops and the great mass of 
fallen trees knows that disease is taking its toll right along. 

To authorize insect and disease control measures on the national forests by 
Presidential proclamation is an utterly ridiculous proposal. The Secretary of 
Agriculture is already charged with protection of the national forests and has 
been since enactment by Congress of the basic act of June 4, 1897. 


4. It is premature and unrealistic to push for wilderness legislation prior to the 
fact finding survey to be made by the National Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources Review Commission 

Our last point on S. 4028 is that we believe it to be premature prior to the re- 
port by the Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission on its findings on 
the needs of America for recreation development. Let’s find out for the first 
time what our recreation needs really are and study them in the context of our 
need for jobs and payrolls for our increasing population so that we don’t put 
ourselves in the position of foreclosing recreation opportunities because we have 
neglected to provide the means of providing our citizens with jobs—which it goes 
without saying they must have before they can have time, money or even desire 
for recreation. 

SUMMARY 


To conclude, I want to make it clear that the western members of the American 
Pulpwood Association believe in devoting some of our Federal lands to single- 
purpose wilderness use, as is presently being done, but we do not want to see 
the preclusion of multiple-use management of millions of acres of Federal lands 
so necessary for our jobs and payrolls. It is our belief that S. 4028 in the long 
run would impose an inflexible system of wilderness areas which would unduly 
hamper multiple-use management of the national forests. 

The basic question is how much unproductive wilderness will our increasing 
need for jobs and products for our growing population stand? S. 4028 
would make this a tough question to answer in 1970 when the Bureau of the 
Census estimates we will need 50 percent more jobs than we now have in our 
Western States. 

Because our western pulp and paper industry must maintain its strong com- 
petitive position with other forest regions of the United States, which are so 
much less dependent upon resources from Federal lands, we believe it is the 
people of the West who stand to lose the most from the unwise proposal that is 
§. 4028. We believe that the bill is poor public policy and deserves no further 
serious consideration. 

Senator Neunercer. Mr. Roland Case Ross, and after Mr. Roland 


Case Ross, Miss Fran Leonard. 


STATEMENT OF ROLAND CASE ROSS, REPRESENTING THE 
AMERICAN NATURE STUDY SOCIETY 


Mr. Ross. Mr. Chairman and honorable gentlemen of the Senate, I 
represent a group known as the American Nature Study Society. We 
are not bird watchers; we are not just a few nature enthusiasts; we 
are science people who are concerned in almost every large community 
in America—only one or two here and there—with the education of 
teachers as well as the general public as regards to the environment. 

Our business, even though we have different professional ratings, 
nevertheless we are united in the American Nature Study Society 
under a program of bringing people into the firsthand and clearly 
understood relations with basic environment. 

Personally, I am a professor and have spent my life in the wilder- 
ness from Canada to Mexico, and have obligations to study wholeness. 
This includes what cattlemen do, what Mr. Hines and his other agri- 
cultural friends and oilmen do, and we try to evaluate and to assess 
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what happens to an environment in terms of ecology, or wholeness, 
or distal, or the view of longevity and the overall long view of things, 

So, Senator Neuberger, I say that this meeting is for survival. 
Every man here so far, and women, are talking about survival. Some 
of them have on glasses that look very close at the stomach and the 
breadbasket and the pocketbook. There are men here who have their 
fingers in resource and they are healthy looking, and there are other 
men like the hardy miner from Nevada who is developing resource 
that does people good. ‘This isashort-term view. 

We must eat; nobody is against eating, but we certainly are for good 
soil and we are for long-range view of things. So eating isn’t going 
to be everything. 

I am trying to say that the exploiter, to use a word which we have 
heard pretty much this morning, is legitimate and honorable in Amer- 
ica. “Me and my son,” said a Tennesseean, “have worn out three 
farms; we’re going West.” ‘This is the way we got West. And this 
is all right. It is the old American custom. But we have hit the 
Pacific and we have rebounded and we are now cleaning the bottom 
of the bucket. 

So I am taking on another set of glasses and I am looking over the 
hills and far away, which isn’t too far. I want to say that the basic 
human problem that I am considering and am sworn to in my whole 
life commitment and that’ I represent, the national organization, is 
that against all the men who have money in the pot, and cattle, free 
lunch on the range, there are other things called intangibles. 

Cattle is a great resource. Look at these figures. I am amazed 
at Mr. Christensen leaving off his fractional percentages. Why not 
have the fractional percentages? When you get through with all the 
percentages and you have eaten it all up, there still is survival value 
in other things. 

And so I want to say to the lady who talked about play in the wilder- 
ness and recreation, it does not represent the heart and core, or even 
the meaning, of this bil. This bill isn’t for play, nor to perpetuate 
for a favored few a playground. 

I move over now to the other point of view, the intangibles. I take 
at once my position in both science and education. So the American 
Nature Study Society educates people as to what the wilderness did to 
man and to us in particular and how we got here and what it has to 
offer to you and me as individuals. So there is education. 

And now I turn to the wilderness, and I say it’s short and we need 
it and now is the day to save the patient. We need it. We need it 
professionally saved, honorably saved and protected for perpetuity. 
No monkey business. We are drawing a line and the boys who had 
the fun are through having fun and at this point we are in business 
for the future. This is our purpose. 

Then I must speak a quick word, as Dr. Miller brought out. He 
brought out one point of view, and that is that science needs the 
original pattern. Don’t break the pattern or we won’t know how 
to solve the riddles. 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you very much. Mr. Ross, you said 
earlier in your testimony that you weren’t bird watchers and you 
also said you weren’t against eating. I want you to know that nobody 
here on this side of the table is against bird watchers. They are 
quite all right with us, too. 
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(A document filed by the witness follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN NATURE Stupy Society (NATIONAL) AND THE 
CALIFORNIA AUDUBON Society (LOCAL) 


IN SHORTAGE HIGHER USE PREVAILS 
Wilderness is now short; rugged exploitation has had its day. 


Wilderness as such is a prime commodity; not just virgin products. By 
definition, wilderness is wild, not improved ; not developed. 


THE HIGHER USE—NATIONAL AND PERPETUAL 


People not producers are the Nation’s first concern: Future citizens claim 
the wilderness that made us great. Local people surrender controls, special 
uses, to national interests. National policy should form while there is living 
wilderness, not just in memoriam. 

American wilderness is eternal, self-sustaining: We found it live, beautiful, 
productive. We should leave it thus—to go on forever, successfully—without 
intrusion ; without profits ; without costs or maintenance. 

The wilderness bill provides national point of view, professional administra- 
tive care, policy in perpetuity. 

Senator Neuperacer. Is Miss Fran Leonard here? Miss Leonard, 
I understand you are a sophomore at Mills College; is that correct? 


STATEMENT OF FRAN LEONARD, MILLS COLLEGE, OAKLAND, CALIF. 


Miss Leonarp. That is right. 

Senator Neusercer. I want to say that you are particularly welcome 
here today, and I said the same thing at Bend, Oreg., where we had 
some high school students who testified before our committee, because 
whatever decision this committee makes on this bill, and the Congress 
and the President make on this bill, the people who will be most con- 
cerned are young people like yourself, the citizens of the future, and 
we feel particularly honored that you have come here today to repre- 
sent some students, and we are delighted to have you here. 

Miss Leonarp. Thank you. I was just about to say the same thing, 
that everybody here seems to be dealing with the second generation 
and future generations, and I feel I not only represent my own gene- 
ration, but a little more imminently future generations; I can’t say 
so yet, but maybe in about 5 years. I would like to begin by quoting 
just one paragraph out of my short testimony. 

I have noticed that one argument used in opposition to the bill was 
the inaccessibility to families with small children of many wilderness 
areas. I know from my own experience that this is not true; my 
sister and I were 5 and 7 when we began enjoying nature through 
hiking up to 15 miles per day. We were once in the company of 
a 21%4-year-old boy who hiked 214 miles over Donahue Pass (over 
11,000 feet). 

I think that particular passage of mine can be substantiated by two 
young men I see in the audience over there who have also done much 
hiking and enjoying the wilderness in their younger days. 

I cannot speak for the older generation—I’m not that old—but I 
can say that I know of many people over 80 and on up who are still 
actively enjoying the wilderness area, and I mean far in from road- 
heads, not camping by the road, as you would have to do in Yosemite 
Valley developed as it is today. 
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I have also noticed just from listening to various speeches that many 
references are being made to juvenile delinquency. Well, I don’t 
know too much about this, but I do know that from all the people I 
know, all of the young people that have been associated with the 
wilderness, I do not know of one who might be described as such. 
This cannot be taken as absolutely every case; I’m just speaking from 
what I know. 

Since I don’t represent anybody other than a few million other 
future parents, and I can’t even say I represent them because I 
haven’t spoken to them all, I will conclude this testimony by quoting 
from that wonderful little French girl, whose familiar poem, which I 
can’t quote exactly but if she had been writing it in view of the 
wilderness instead of peaches, she would have said, I think: “It took 
eons of summers and winters, oceans of summer rains and immeasur- 
able amounts of sunshine to produce one wilderness area that we may 
enjoy a few hours of pleasure.” Let’s keep it that way. 

Senator Nevnercer. Thank you, Miss Leonard, very much. I want 
to say this to you: Not only are you welcome here but if that 214- 
year-old boy who hiked over the pass with you once wants to come, 
we will take testimony from him. 

Miss Leonarp. He’s not 21% any more. 

(A statement filed by the witness follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Miss FRAN LEONARD 


I am Fran Leonard, a sophomore at Mills College. My particular interest 
in the wilderness bill is due to my association for many years with park areas 
and wilderness in general. I’ve noticed that one argument used in opposition to 
the bill was the inaccesability to families with small children of many wilder- 
ness areas. I know from experience that this is not true; my sister and I were 
5 and 7 when we began enjoying nature through hiking up to 15 miles per day. 
We were once in the company of a 24-year-old boy who hiked 21%4 miles over 
Donahue Pass (over 11,000 feet). 

John Muir thought of my generation when he crusaded for wilderness preser- 
vation. I think of what my father so hopefully terms as my 24 children when 
I speak before you today. Let’s turn policy into law. 

Senator Neupercer. Our next witness is Mr. W. A. Van Allen. Is 
Mr. Van Allen here? And after Mr. Van Allen we will hear from 
Mr. Waller H. Reed, of the Western Forestry and Conservation Asso- 
ciation. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM A. VAN ALLEN 


Mr. Van Atten. Senator, I think that a lot of us regret, who have 
spent 16 hours getting here and getting back, that we have so little 
time. 

Senator Nevsercer. Well, I wish to say, inasmuch as you brought 
up that point, we are trying to accommodate a great many witnesses. 
Where did you come from ? 

Mr. Van ALLEN. Los Angeles. 

Senator Neusercer. We do regret that fact, but I want you to know 
the chairman and I have taken our time right after the election cam- 
paign to come out and hear people. Your statement in full is going to 
appear in the record. The reason we have asked so few questions is so 
we don’t impose upon time, even though undoubtedly many questions 
have been raised to the chairman and I know to me about the testi- 
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mony. And you are the only witness so far at either Bend or here 
who has complained about their limitation. 

I think you must understand this: If we were to give you more 
time, it would be at the expense of somebody else, and that we are 

oing to get all the statements in the record even though we may not 
be able to hear everybody and some people here are going to be just 
satisfied with presenting their statement in the record and won’t even 
have the 5 minutes. 

So I am very sorry that the record will have to show that you are 
the first person at either Bend or San Francisco to complain about 
a time limitation. 

Mr. Van Aten. Senator, I assumed that after the election we 
would all have plenty of time. 

Senator Murray. After the hearing is over if you think of any- 
thing you wish to add you can write to us in Washington and we 
will put it in the record. 

Mr, Van Auten. Thank you, sir. My name is William A. Van 
Allen of Los Angeles. I do not represent a single side of beef, board- 
foot of lumber, piece of ore, or any organization known to this com- 
mittee. I feel that I am entitled to be heard, however, representing 
as I do, one of the most important groups in the United States. 
Testimony from this group or like ones is notable by its absence in 
the printed hearings on S. 1176 and S. 4028. The group I refer to is 
my family. It has grown slowly to a membership of six; its four 
junior members range in age from 10 years to 9 months. Such or- 
ganizations are common in this country; perhaps so common and 
commonplace they are ignored. 

It may be worthwhile to enumerate some of the principal character- 
istics of my organization other than those mentioned already. 

1. It headquarters in a large urban center. 

2. It is crowded—to some extent at home, at school, on the streets, 
in parking lots—by too many activities and by the intense pressures 
of making a living. 

3. It faces difficult financial problems, particularly at the first of 
every month, 

4. It needs inexpensive recreation in which all of its membership 
can participate. Meeting this requirement it enjoys camping and 
hiking. These are both cheap and something in which all can take 
part whether as a weekend pursuit or for longer periods. I won’t 
go into high sounding prose about the needs of the soul, body, and 
mind, for the stretching and the expanding they cannot have in every- 
day existence but can have in wilderness. 

Surely I have described, Senator, a completely unique, one-of-a- 
kind organization. The characteristics of this group must come as 
a great surprise and shock to mining companies, lumbermen, ranchers, 
legislators, Washington officialdom, chambers of commerce, and per- 
haps even to many conservation organizations. And yet, I submit 
that frequently there is nothing more unique, more unusual, and 
more fascinating than the commonplace. 

The common tree, rock, stream, and sky can intrigue and captivate 
both the old and the young. By contrast, the day-to-day intricacies 
of the legislative process can be interesting and amusing. They are 
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poor substitutes, nevertheless, when we are asked by the young child 
why anyone would want to change the primeval forest, or muddy the 
mountain stream, or alter the delicate balance that allows the exqui- 
site shooting star to grow and flourish in the mountain meadow. 

I put it to you: My organization is sickened by the bickering, 
crude attempts to blunt every effort to save a tiny piece of the wilder- 
ness out of which this country was made. 

In the printing hearings, constant reference is made to the tremen- 
dous total of 13, 14, or 15 million acres that would be set aside as 
wilderness. Once, all the United States was wilderness. Its area is 
2,949,601,680 acres including Alaska. We’re talking about five one- 
thousands of the United States. 

In a machine shop, when a tool is required for precise measuring 
we know it takes a delicate instrument, indeed, to detect a part that 
small of a total dimension. Such delicate instruments are, however, 
in the hands of the big and usually western industries. Their Wash- 
ington offices, their councils and counsels, their marvelous market 
prognosticators are the sensitive precision tools by which they detect 
the possibility that this small area might be put beyond their reach 
by this bill. Can it be that the future of the cattle industry, for 
instance, is really tied to the destiny of these wild areas? Do you 
picture the industry that outlived the dangers of the Chisholm trail 
and the Apache in Arizona injured by setting aside these small areas ¢ 
What blindness leads these groups to suppose that America can or 
will tolerate their shortsighted denial of any welfare but their own? 
Of course, my organization is interested in cheap beef to eat, tolerably 
priced lumber to build with, and inexpensive metals, but not at this 
price. Not at the price of destruction, effectively permanent destruc- 
tion, of these areas. 

Hearings on this and previous wilderness measures represent, I 
suppose, the first time these industries have really acknowledged 
publicly the multiple-use concept of public lands. They have, in the 
past, been so preoccupied with their own proposed uses that anyone 
else wanting in has been anathema. Not now, however. The inter- 
locking of the vested interests is complete. Wilderness preservation 
is scorned as single use and demolished in their arguments as being 
inappropriate within the current framework of public policy. Al- 
most everyone knows the story of the cattle industry and the lumber 
industry—graze and cut until nothing is left, then move on. How 
many within these industries, even today, candidly admit the need 
for the restrictions put upon them for the number of cows run per 
acre and lumber to be cut within the national forests? We all know 
their inclinations. Cut and graze without limit today, the price may 
go down tomorrow. One big change has finally taken place; they’ve 
recognized the recreation interests as big business like themselves. 
So now a motel behind every remaining tree and a cow silhouetted 
on the horizon is their current vision of the wilderness, This is 
multiple use. 

Informed persons understand that wilderness is not a thing to be 
used indiscriminately today and restored tomorrow. Great strides 
have been made in growing new forests for cutting tomorrow and in 
creating usable range out of the eroded and destroyed range lands, 
but our technology has been pretty unsuccessful in recreating the 
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rimeval. That is why we must take steps to preserve the wilderness. 
We cannot afford to wait. The mountain sheep, the cougar, the eagle, 
the flowers, the meadows, the forests are vulnerable beyond all under- 
standing of the cow and the chain saw. They can be replaced, but 
they cannot be restored. 

When you get right down to it, the issue of multiple use has little 
relationship to the matter at hand. Multiple use is a concept that 
says that the public lands shall be devoted severally to a number of 
uses. With this no one can quarrel. All the present bill says is that 
a small portion of the total public lands, 8 percent or less, will be 
established for one of the several uses contemplated by the already 
established administrative arrangements of the Federal departments 
concerned, 

I would like to tackle one other issue raised by the opponents of 
this bill. They have stated the average family can ill afford the 
luxury of going into these wilderness areas, pointing out that almost 
no one has the time, the money, or the physical stamina. Last July, 
my entire organization, including the then 6-months-old child, took a 
pack trip into the High Sierra (a wilderness area) for 2 weeks. The 
cost of this pack trip in and out was $135 for the packing and ani- 
mals. How many of the committee members or witnesses here have 
had such a cheap vacation? Of course, we paid for our food, but 
this was not extra to our normal requirements, and our camping 
equipment was not a bit more elaborate than that of any family that 
goes camping all the time. In fact, we had less than most out-of-the- 
car campers. Who could go to Las Vegas, Palm Springs, or any 
of the popular watering places for so little? We went into a wilder- 
ness area and experienced the thrill of being alone for all that time. 
Our visitors were the squirrels and the birds. Unlike campers in 
national parks, we didn’t have neighbors and built-in showers and 
toilets, but we did have seclusion and privacy and as beautiful a set- 
ting as you could conceive of. Not a cow, nor motel, nor stump could 
we see. 

I would like to conclude by saying that passage of this bill is vital 
in the long and continuing effort to preserve our natural heritage. 
My organization favors it and thanks the committee for the oppor- 
tunity to make these remarks. 

Thank you. 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you very much, Mr. Van Allen. 

Mr. Waller H. Reed is the next witness, and he will be followed 
by Lt. J. B. Miller, U.S. Navy, from Monterey. 


STATEMENT OF WALLER H. REED, PRESIDENT, WESTERN 
FORESTRY AND CONSERVATION ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Reep. Honorable Chairman, members of the Senate committee, 
my name is Waller H. Reed and I reside at Chester, Calif. I am 
currently the president of the Western Forestry and Conservation 
Association and here today to present a statement on behalf of the 
members of that association in the Western United States pertaining 
to the revised wilderness preservation bill, S. 4028. 

The association is composed of over 700 persons, companies and 
organizations with diverse private and public affiliations who are 
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interested in promoting the conservation of western natural resources, 
They have banded together to provide an annual conference, open 
to all and where all can express themselves on forestry matters. Our 
conference serves as a sounding board and coordinating forum for 
the important conservation problems of the day. We are proud of 50 
years of influence in sound forest conservation. This year’s confer- 
ence in San Francisco, on December 10 to 12, uses the theme “Conser- 
vation Through Wise Use.” Mr. Chairman, and all members of your 
committee are cordially invited to attend this and future conferences. 

We greatly appreciate the opportunity of appearing before members 
of the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Committes to state our 
views which have been arrived at after considerable study and under- 
standing of the legislation in question, We wish to commend the 
committee for making this special effort to obtain firsthand the atti- 
tudes of western people toward legislation which would affect pri- 
marily western areas. 

This committee has had testimony from us previously on wilder- 
ness legislation. We call your attention to that testimony which 
appears in the record of the hearings on §. 1176. We have purposely 
made this statement very brief in order that there may be time for 
other western people to appear before you who may never before 
have been heard on this subject and in order to spare committee 
members repetition of testimony now a matter of record, but which 
still bears on the legislation as currently revised. 

Western Forestry and Conservation Association has long supported 
the wilderness concept as a proper and important part of the multiple- 
use policy of forest management. We are sympathetic with the ob- 
jective of reserving inviolate certain areas in their natural state. We 
are opposed to the revised wilderness preservation bill, S. 4028. We 
are aware that S. 4028 died with this last session of Congress and that 
the legislation with further modifications may be introduced in the 
next session under a new number. We are opposed to legislation 
similar to S. 1176 and S. 4028 and related bills. 

The association believes that the first requisite for any legislation 
is need. The need for wilderness preservation legislation has not 
been demonstrated. There is an abundant supply of purposeful 
wilderness reservations on the Federal lands of the west in addition 
to an untold wealth of other wilderness country on both public and 

rivate lands. The net acreage of dedicated wilderness reservations 
is on the increase. 

It has not been shown that career land administrators in the 
Federal services have not done and are not now doing a competent 
job of land use planning and management, particularly with respect 
to preserving adequate opportunities for the wilderness phase of 
recreation. ‘These administrators have earned the confidence of the 
American people and should retain complete jurisdiction over the 
lands they are charged with administering. 

The association feels that legislation similar to S. 4028, if enacted, 
would be poor public policy for it would give legislative sanction to 
single-use management of large areas of Federal lands when the need 
for doing so has not been proven, thus opening the door for similar 
demands on Federal lands by other natural resource users. 

For the longtime greatest good of all the people of the United 
States, Western Forestry and Conservation Association respectfully 
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urges that the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
ot against enactment of wilderness legislation similar to 

. 4028. 

Thank you for the privilege of appearing before you and stating 
our views on this important matter. 

Senator Nrevsercer. Thank you very much, Mr. Reed. I want to 
at out for the record, so it is made clear that we are trying to be 

air, a representative of your organization testified at Bend also. 
but we permitted you to testify because we have allowed a number of 
merle representing such groups on the other side as the Sierra Club 
ikewise to have more than one witness for their group. 

Mr. Resp. I think you will find, Senator, that the testimony of the 
Forest Counsel of our association was on behalf of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Portland and Eugene. 

Senator Nreupercer. That is correct, but he was represented as 
forest counsel of the Western Forestry and Conservation Association, 
and I wanted to emphasize that we are trying to be fair by having 
a number of — from various organizations on each side. Thank 
you very much for being here. 

Lieutenant Miller, and after Lieutenant Miller, Mr. Jay A. Darwin, 
representing the California Industrial Union Council. 

ieutenant Miller, please go ahead. 


STATEMENT OF LT. JOHN J. B. MILLER 


Lieutenant Miiuer. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement which has 
been distributed to you and then an expanded version which I wish 
to turn in for the record. 

Senator Nerusercer. It will be included in the record in full, 
Lieutenant. 

Lieutenant Miiter. My name is John J. B. Miller. I am a lieuten- 
ant, junior grade, in the U.S. Navy. 

Senator Neusercer. What is your address, please ? 

Lieutenant Mitier. I am at the Army Language.School in Monte- 
rey, Calif., at the present time. 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you. 

Lieutenant Miuuer. I am testifying today, however, merely as a 
young interested citizen, and my expressed views are not to be taken 
as representing the views of the Navy, or of the Department of 
Defense. 

I am advocating your support of the wilderness for its spiritual 
values. In trees, water, earth, wildlife—here we can find solace in a 
troubled world. In the ancient redwoods is a binding sense of time, 
and timelessness. In the steamy Carolina swamp is an awareness of 
power greater than what we possess ourselves. I remember standing 
on a grassy point on Alaska’s Kodiak Island, 800 feet above the sea, 
as the fog drifted up from the water and over my head to settle on 
the forest behind me. In places like this, gentlemen, we can feel 
freedom and power, and at the same time dependence and obligation. 
In areas of wilderness like this, in any part of the United States, we 
have a stimulus to rise from our lethargy; especially for our young 
people, to leave behind the automobile and the television set, and be- 
come men, free and independent in our society. 
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The objectives of Mission 66 and other plans for the development 
of our national parks I feel do not take sufficiently into account the 
wilderness aspect. Our highways, and even the vista domes of our 
transcontinental trains provide a fine panorama of natural beauty, 
for those unable to walk or ride mulepack through the wilderness. 
But for the rest of us, with our healthy two legs and lungs as yet 
uncontaminated by smog or radiation, for us we ask the greater 
reward of complete wilderness with the liber: ation of the soul it af- 
oar The preservation of the wilderness is the anchor we need 

gainst the drift toward excessive dependence upon material values. 

e* Council set up by the wilderness bill can help to preserve these 
values for my generation and those following. I recommend these 
views to your consideration. 

Senator NruBERGER. Thank you very much, lieutenant. Your com- 
plete statement will be in the record. We thank you for briefing it 
for us here today. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF JoHN J. B. MILLER FOR THE WILDERNESS BILL 


My name is John J. B. Miller. I am a lieutenant, junior grade, in the U.S. 
Navy, but am testifying today merely as an interested young citizen, and my 
expressed views are not to be taken as representing the views of the Navy, 
or of the Department of Defense. 

My interest and participation in conservation activities has been for about 
20 years—since I was 6. I am a member of The Wilderness Society, and have 
recently joined the Sierra Club, fine organizations, which, as you know, are sup- 
porting the wilderness bill. 

Why do I believe in the protection of the wilderness? As the result of con- 
siderable travel in the undeveloped parts of this country and others, I have 
come to appreciate the spiritual values which the wilderness can offer us. 
They appeal to the senses, and to what may be called virtues. Before looking 
at these, let us look at the various wilderness commodities which make them 
up: 

1. Trees—acre upon acre of towering green. The majesty of the forest that 
has never known the woodsman’s ax. The soft carpet of pine needles and 
ferns beneath some of the western woods, taking us back to ancient days. Ring 
upon ring in the bole of the aged wood, growing still, continuing life beyond 
generation, beyond civilization, beyond millenia. 

2. Water—fierce torrents crashing against bare rocky coast in the storm. 
Inlet of the sea gently lapping at the reeds along the shore. Quiet lake shim- 
mering beneath the moon. 

3. Earth—rich black soil from years of slowly decaying forest vegetation. 
Red clay glowing under the New Mexico sun. 

4. Space—sky, blue sky clear in all the dome above our heads. The purple 
mountains seen at a distance of some 200 miles across the vast, naked desert. 
Absence—absence of all noise of man and his works, with no sound but that 
of the wild music, and yet Presence * * *. 

5. Wildlife—natural balance undisturbed by intervention of our machinations. 
The little sandpiper chasing each wave on the beach. The gentle doe and 
rasping jay in the forest. The coot in the marsh; even the sinister rattlesnake, 
for there is the king snake to take care of him in the desert. Flowers of count- 
less form and color which have never known the hand of cultivation. 

Our wilderness areas, every one of them, are vital to us. I spent 6 months in 
Hawaii, and a year in Alaska, and had a chance to observe some of the yet 
undeveloped lands we can save there, as well as here in the more settled areas. 
On the isle of Kauai, for example, there is a magnificent canyon, from whose rim, 
in the cool air, high above the semitropical growth of the rest of the island, is 
presented an unbroken view of one of the great marvels of erosion. In Alaska, 
I remember standing on a grass-covered cliff at Sequel Point on Kodiak Island, 
watching the fog rise from the crashing waves 800 feet below, sailing over my 
head to settle on the forest behind me. The land here is partly naval reserva- 
tion and partly public domain. 
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Although this committee is mostly concerned with western areas, and indeed 
most of our wilderness is in the West (too much of the East being settled before 
the awakening of conservation practices), we must not forget other areas which 
can be considered for our wilderness program now, or at a future date. 

As early as 1905 the island of Afognak, in Alaska, had been set aside as a wild- 
life refuge, while only more recently we have come to look at the Middle West 
wilderness of Quetico-Superior, or the Florida Everglades. A buddy of mine 
in the Navy, who comes from South Carolina, has told me of the wonderful 
swamp wilderness area in that State, near the many rivers, teeming with mam- 
mals, fowl, and reptiles of every description, and many exotic plants. Who 
knows but whether the Carolina paroquet, the only North American parrot, be- 
lieved to be extinct, may yet be found living in the dim recesses of the swamp? 
Much of the land early claimed for plantations of rice and other crops has been 
abandoned and reverted to nature. No reason that we should not now preserve 
the wilderness which proved her strength in resistance to the efforts of people 
wishing only to exploit the land. The desert and mesa lands of the four-corners 
area are also threatened with so-called improvement. I remember visiting four 
corners once. I got there with some other fellows in a rubber boat on the San 
Juan River. Most of the audience came by car over the desert, not nearly so 
interesting a trip, to witness a discussion between four Governors sitting at a 
little card table with a checkered cloth. Each Governor was sitting in his own 
State. Now I hear they’ve put up a big monument, so one couldn’t set up a 
little card table today. 

The objectives of Mission 66 and other plans for the development of our na- 
tional parks I feel do not take sufficiently into account the wilderness aspect. 
Of course there are many people who are old, invalided, or otherwise incapable 
of walking or riding muleback through the wilderness. For these our highways 
provide a great panorama of nature and her wonders. Even from the Vista-Dome 
of one of our transcontinental streamliners one can see an impressive testimony 
to the action of earth, wind, and water upon each other. 

But for the rest of us, with our healthy two legs and stout lungs as yet un- 
contaminated by smog or radiation, for us we ask the greater reward of complete 
wilderness, and for this reward we are willing to make the greater effort of 
exercise and hardship which would have been nothing to our forefathers, but 
to us in our flabby condition from the automobile and the television set it is 
a stimulus to rise from our lethargy. Especially to the American youth—to pre- 
vent us from sinking to the level of the Roman citizens in that Empire’s last 
days, watching circuses as the Hun battered the gates. 

How does the wilderness appeal to our senses? To our sense of sight: the 
vastness, and inclusion of the wilderness. The concept of distance with no 
sign of human habitation—a walk in the forest without evidence of the An- 
heuser-Busch—limitless desert view to the horizon. To our sense of hearing: 
sounds of water rushing among the stones of the creek, or bird cries such as 
the mournful song of the killdeer in the grassland before the rain, or the mock- 
ingbird as the sun breaks forth in the following rainbow. The night creatures, 
and now and then an owl’s hoot. To our sense of touch: soft meadow grasses, 
steamy fog drifting over the swamp in summer, or chill blasts of winter williwaws 
in the Gulf of Alaska, making the land dwellers thankful for protecting trees. 
To our sense of smell: the pungence of the sumac and juniper, or delicate scent 
of the wild rose, the woody smell of the campfire or a salt sea breeze; even the 
soft, cool moisture of night dew, the most refreshing breath before settling to 
sleep for the night. Also the sense of taste enters the wilderness picture. Have 
you ever plucked a weed growing in the meadow and nibbled the stalk? And 
what could taste more glorious than grayling from a crystal clear lake of moun- 
tain water, reached only by a hike of 20 miles—a lake free from outboard motors 
and float planes? We might cook this fish over an open fire. I remember once 
in a wilderness area near Cortez, Colo., a fellow in my group saw an old dead 
log and said, “I'll bet there’s a rattlesnake under that log.” Jon flipped it over, 
and sure enough; a quick machete chop and then we skinned it, skewered it, and 
roasted the meat over hot coals. I thought it was delicious. You can’t know 
unless you try. 

The wilderness is life, when the plants and animals come out from their 
winter sleep, and death, while the buzzards slowly circle over a spot in the 
desert where some creature is reaching the end of its allotted span. 

There is beauty—a virtue that goes without saying. There is love, of the 
mother for her young, and the beautiful drama of wild animals’ courtship. There 
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is wisdom, too, which some of our supersophisticates are wont to pass off as 
“instinct.” 

There is Truth. This is the “Presence” I mentioned earlier. In the nave of 
the forest, the redwoods forming a cathedral over our heads, or high on a cliff 
overlooking the sea, with the damp wind blowing in our faces, here is the 
Omnipresence. Here are peace and security. The preservation of the wilderness 
is the anchor we need against a tide of civilization’s collapse through material- 
ism. We must save what we have, and the Wilderness Council can help to 
preserve these values for future generations. Camp some night in the cool forest, 
under the stars visible through the leaves of tall trees above, and remember the 
words written for taps, and the security borne in them: 


“Day is done. 
Gone the sun. 
From the lake 
From the hills 
From the sky. 
Allis well— 
Safely rest ; 
God is nigh.” 
Senator Neupercer. Mr. Darwin. After Mr. Darwin our next wit- 
ness will be James P. Gilligan, extension forester and research asso- 


ciate in forestry, University of California. 


STATEMENT OF JAY A. DARWIN, GENERAL COUNSEL, 
CIO-CALIFORNIA INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCIL 


Mr. Darwin. My name is Jay Darwin, attorney at law in San Fran- 
cisco, 68 Post Street. I speak for the ClO-California Industrial 
Union Council, which is an organization of grouped former CIO 
unions, and also for many unaffiliated unions. I do not speak for, al- 
though I am a member of, the advisory council, of whom I understand 
members of the committee, that there are less than a thousand in the 
country and only six of us here in San Francisco, of the National Plan- 
ning Association. We have had some consideration of these matters, 
although I do not speak for them. 

My approach to this thing in behalf of the organizations that I 
represent is of a twofold nature. In the first place, preservation of 
the wilderness is not a field in which labor alone has an interest; it has 
and should have the support of all citizens. It is nonpartisan, non- 
sectarian and certainly nonprofit. It should have the interest regard- 
less of dollar credit or people of economic status. 

Now, there is a genuine interest to preserve the wilderness, and labor 
has always had an interest in the preservation of all of the Federal 
lands and resources. It also is one interest that labor must also be 
very, very jealous to guard and that is to shape the more leisurely 
and more productive use of leisure. With automation that has been on 
the advance, if I may urge to the members of this committee, more 
and more as the years go on, the laboring man and woman and the 
family will find himself and herself and the children themselves with 
a great deal more leisure time. And one of the great problems, and 
studies have been done, conducted now and will be conducted for some 
time, is how to use and how to apply that leisure time. And that, of 
course, makes it necessary for the preservation of the wilderness areas. 

Now, what is the value of the wilderness in its natural state? Well, 
the present areas of outdoor recreation, as I have heard some statistics 
from some others who have testified, are already overcrowded. The 
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increased leisure time I have already referred to makes a constant 
demand for the availability of areas which are not now available and 
are already limited to the working man and woman. And so this does 
call for the protection of the unspoiled areas that we now have. 

As the act itself in section 2(e) defines it to be, a wilderness is an 
area untrammeled by man, where man himself is a visitor who does 
not remain. 

I have heard it said here that only a few can enjoy the wilderness. 
Well, that isn’t really so, because we do find that the wilderness areas 
even now that are available to those, we find that people have been 
able to get to the edge of the wilderness, and getting there is easy for 
them, and even if they don’t get far into it, it is equally important 
that the edges of the wilderness areas be made available to the work- 
man and woman. 

Then I have also heard it said that it could be used, some of the 
areas could be used commercially. Well, of course, it is true that 
profit for a few and limited use for a few of some interest in those 
areas has importance to them, but I would say that the overriding 
need and necessity for the man or woman who works for a living to 
get the spiritual comfort that getting into a wilderness areas provides 
is that kind of need, not translatable into dollars and cents, which 
should be protected. 

Now then, as to other than recreational areas, and I appreciate 
that the relentless time, movement of time, requires that I call this 
to a rather short halt, but I do want to make a few other observations. 
The statement has been fully presented and has been distributed for 
the use of the committee. 

But I do want to say this: that as to values other than recreational, 
the practical values, well, they can’t be measured in terms of dollars 
and cents, but it is the cheapest form of soil and watershed conserva- 
tion; it is the cheapest form of assurance against the flooded areas that 
we find all over, and it is insurance for the preservation, as I said, of 
the watershed. The processes of nature have been studied. We know 
that those who have been of scientific inclination and have done the 
studies and have gone in there, have found and preserved for use other- 
wise of the cycles of birth, growth, decay, and death. 

Now then, as to the operation of the wilderness system. We think 
the bill is adequate, We think the provision for the National Wilder- 
ness Preservation Council, as the bill provides for it, and with the 
checks and balances that are in there, provides many safeguards for 
those who have this morning said that they are opposed to the bill, and 
certainly they check and balance, and the double type nature of the 
representation on the Council would serve to protect any interest that 
now seems to feel hazarded by the passage of this bill. 

I urge upon this committee to study the bill further and to report 
favorably on S. 4028. I appreciate the time you have taken to listen 
to me. 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you, Mr. Darwin. 
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(The statement referred to by the witness and filed follows :) 


STATEMENT OF JAY A. DARWIN, GENERAL COUNSEL FOR THE CIO-—CALIFORNIA 
INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCIL 


My name is Jay A. Darwin. I am an attorney at law with offices in the city 
of San Francisco, Calif. 

The organizations I represent support S. 4028 for two main reasons: 

(1) Labor has a real and genuine interest in preservation of the wilderness, 
just as it has in the conservation of all our land and resources. Labor is helping 
to shape a more leisurely society for its members, their children, and all 
America, 

In such a world, the remaining areas of wilderness, of our country in its 
natural state, will have greater value by far than they have today, when the value 
of wilderness is just beginning to be recognized. Not merely the increasing 
leisure time of labor and of all the people of the United States, but the increasing 
population will bring constantly greater pressures, on those areas, already 
limited, which permit outdoor recreation. Such recreation culminates in the 
unspoiled outdoors, in areas, as the bill says, “untrammeled by man, where man 
himself is a visitor who does not remain.” 

It has been argued that only a few persons enjoy wilderness or can afford the 
time and money needed to make trips into a region without roads and other 
facilities. The fact is, if we are correctly informed, that in almost every case 
of existing parks or wilderness areas, access to the edge of the wilderness is 
easy and the cost is not excessive. 

Further, the minority which uses the wilderness is steadily growing. In any 
event, the Nation is large enough, rich enough, and farsighted enough, to set 
aside a fraction of its area for that minority, for those people who derive 
physical and spiritual renewal from intimacy with nature. If the few acres so 
reserved were commercially exploited, even assuming that they contain resources 
which might produce a profit for a few, they would not improve living standards 
for the great majority of the American people. 

(2) We favor the preservation of wilderness areas for reasons other than 
recreation. Wilderness has practical values, even though they cannot be meas- 
ured in dollars, of obvious benefit to the Nation. Wilderness is often the best 
and cheapest form of soil and watershed conservation. Its destruction would 
invite more land erosion and floods. Wilderness is assurance, and it is also 
insurance, that there will always be a place where wildlife and fish can be ob- 
tained, for sport and food, for breeding purposes to restock depleted lands and 
streams. Finally, the scientific value of wilderness should be stressed. There 
the processes of nature can be studied. Man has learned and will continue to 
learn there about natural processes, about the recurring cycles of birth, growth, 
decay, and death. 

As to the operation of a wilderness system, it is our conclusion that the bill 
is adequate. It would leave the jurisdiction of Federal lands in the agencies 
which now administer them. It would set up no new administrative unit, and 
apparently would not involve the Federal Government in large additional 
expenditures. Mechanisms are provided for the establishment of new units in 
the system, but only with congressional approval. The special provisions of 
the bill safeguard the rights and interests of users, such as stockmen, already 
established in affected areas, The bill seeks to preserve wilderness without 
destroying the rights or property of people who have established dependence on 
the areas. 

We believe that the National Wilderness Preservation Council will serve a 
useful purpose. Although it has no administrative authority, it will be in a 
position of responsibility, and will have constant access to information about 
agency operations under the act. It would serve as an information clearing- 
house and as a central repository for records, which would otherwise be scat- 
tered among various bureaus and departments. Its annual report to the Con- 
gress would, of course, be a public document and would make certain that Con- 
gress and the public are both informed about the administration of the 
wilderness. The authorization for the Council’s expenses, $100,000 a year, 
seems a modest sum. Lastly, the presence on the Council of two department 
heads and the appointment of citizen members by the President with the advice 
and consent of the Senate would seem to insure Council members of high caliber. 
In conclusion, we do not wish to leave the impression that the preservation of 
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wilderness is a field in which labor has an exclusive interest. We see this as a 
nonpartisan, nonsectarian, nonprofit task, one which is important to all citizens, 
no matter of what color, creed, or economic status. The United States will be 
a better place in which to live if we are wise enough to preserve adequate 
wilderness units for all the purposes which such units will serve. 


Senator Neupercer. Mr. Gilligan. After Mr. Gilligan Mr. T. C. 
Moroney of the Honolulu Oil Corp. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES P. GILLIGAN, EXTENSION FORESTER AND 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATE IN FORESTRY, UNIVERSITY OF CALI- 
FORNIA, BERKELEY 


Mr. Gitiican. Senator Neuberger, my name is James P. Gilligan, 
extension forester and research associate in forestry, 25 Mulford Hall, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Between 1950 and 1953 I conducted a study of the administration 
and policies of wilderness areas on national forest lands as part of 
my graduate work at the School of Natural Resources at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. I have recently received a grant from the Re- 
sources for the Future, Inc., to continue these studies and to put this 
material into book form; and as a result of this grant and my interest 
in the various wilderness regions, I have visited most of the major 
areas in the United States in the last half dozen years with a view to 
objective study. 

I must say that the testimony presented this far this morning by the 
eople representing the resource industries has impressed me as being 
ased more on the statements of principle rather than statements of 

fact. I am sympathetic with the resource-user point of view, but at 
the same time, try as I might in the last half dozen years of visiting 
these areas, I have not been able to find impingement on resources 
which are significant in any way in the national picture. To a very 
limited extent perhaps in the State picture, and certainly only very 
rarely and occasionally in a local sense, have wilderness areas in any 
sense really been restrictive to our resource picture. 

I would also like to state that we no longer have any large area in 
the United States, not including Alaska, that is truly representative 
of the primeval environment and influence suggested in the first para- 
graph in this bill. I think it is still possible, however, to salvage a 
series of large, roadless land units remaining chiefly in our national 
forests and parks throughout the country. These units in varyin 
degree still offer some of the flavor and feeling of a segment of origina 
American wilderness, even though modified now and subject to cer- 
tain future alterations. I think that a carefully selected series of large 
wilderness regions can form a distingushed and representative part of 
American culture, and it seems to me that we can well afford it for a 
few generations. 

I think apparently what we need is a rather detailed study, area by 
area, of how much and how many resources we are really losing b 
reservation in wilderness condition. As I stated before, I don’t thin 
it is very significant. 

Actually, the bill in no way interferes with existing stock grazing. 
There are literally thousands and thousands of mining claims and 
mining patents that are not interfered with in any way, and it is very 
difficult, from my own point of view, from an objective point of view, 
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which is a difficult point of view anyway in this matter, to really find 
that we are disturbing our natural resources picture in any way. 

Now, there is one point I would like to bring up that I don’t think 
has been mentioned in all previous testimony, and this happens to be 
a personal opinion that I have arrived at, that we are placing too much 
emphasis on small areas. I notice the bill lists 5,000 acres as being an 
acceptable wilderness area, and this to me has always seemed a little 
bit preposterous, because a 5,000-acre tract can be 234 miles squar 
which would mean to walk to the middle of it would mean a walk of 
114 miles. I would like to see this bill center its attention primarily 
on large areas which, to me, have always been the impressive and sig- 
nificant things that we might think about in connection with wilder- 
ness preservation. 

There are thousands of small roadless tracts in this country that may 
represent wilderness conditions to many people anxious to preserve 
this or that parcel of land. In my opinion, these do not in any way 
compare with the really distinctive large roadless regions, but they 
may merit special local attention. Their value as bits of wilderness 
will soon disintegrate under the impact of human use alone, even with- 
out development. 

My point of emphasis is that this bill has an opportunity to set 
minimum size standards for a really unique system of wilderness 
units, that will help establish concepts and purposes of wilderness 
reservations for both administrator and public minds. A Forest 
Service spokesman has stated : 

We do not believe that areas should remain in the wilderness system unless 
there is an affirmative determination that they are predominantly of wilderness 
value. 

Examination of the present national forest wilderness, wild, and 
primitive areas does not reveal what criteria have been used in de- 
termining the predominance of wilderness value. Only one guidepost 
has consistently appeared in Forest Service wilderness type designa- 
tions. This is that they are restricted to regions with minimum or no 
timber production opportunities. This determinism does not seem to 
establish a positive approach to wilderness values. 

Senator Neuspercer. You have used up your 5 minutes, Mr. Gilligan. 
Your entire statement, however, will appear in full in the hearing 
record. 

Mr. Giiuiean. I thought I’d get as far as I could. 

Senator Neuspercer. You did. 

(The statement filed by the witness follows :) 


STATEMENT OF JAMES P. GILLIGAN, EXTENSION FORESTER AND RESEARCH ASSOCIATE 
IN Forestry, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


I should like to make a few introductory remarks as background to my com- 
ments at this hearing. Between 1950 and 1953 I conducted an intensive study 
of the administration and policies concerning wilderness reservations within 
our national forests, as part of my graduate work at the University of Michigan. 
Prior to that time my employment has included work with the Fish and Wildlife 
Service in Michigan and Nebraska and in national parks in Colorado and Mon- 
tana. It also includes 3 years as a forestry instructor in an Idaho college. Be- 
fore coming to California a year ago, I spent 4 years teaching forest silviculture 
at Oklahoma State University. 

Several years ago I accepted a grant from Resources for the Future, Inc., to 
expand my earlier studies of wilderness reservations, and as a result have now 
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visited nearly all the major wilderness regions within the continental United 
States, with the purpose of objective study. 

The conclusions from this work pertinent to this hearing are, briefly, as 
follows: 

1. We no longer have any large area in the United States (not including 
Alaska) that is truly representative of the primeval environment and influence 
suggested in the first paragraph of this bill. 

2. It is still possible, however, to salvage, a series of large roadless land units 
remaining chiefly within our national forests and parks throughout the country. 
These units in varying degree still offer some of the flavor and feeling of a 
segment of original American wilderness, even though modified now and subject 
to certain future alterations. They are mostly mountain areas, largely avoided 
in early historical settlement of our land, except by bandits and trappers. 

8. Many of our major wilderness regions in national parks and forests, even 
in their present condition are unique and worthy of inclusion in a national wilder- 
ness system. The establishment of wilderness areas is a valid purpose for a small 
percentage of our public lands. They can form a distinguished and representa- 
tive part of American culture. 

4. This country can well afford a carefully selected series of large wilderness 
regions in our parks and forests for several generations to come, with only 
minor infringements on national resource development and utilization, or on 
future recreation development needs. As Federal lands our parks and forests 
are becoming increasingly the concern of more and more people, whose primary 
interest is recreational. This attachment is perhaps appropriate in an age 
where leisure may achieve equal rank with defense and production as dominant 
national problems. Presumably we have retained these lands in Federal owner- 
ship for the benefit of all our national public. If local demands for development 
are to be given precedence in land management, then perhaps those areas should 
be reverted to State, local, or private ownership. I have the impression that 
decisions on Federal land use should be resolved by comparing gains or losses 
to the Nation as a whole. 

5. A significant and reasonable definition for American wilderness has not 
been established by any agency or group. As a result we have been lumping 
together areas ranging in size from Thoreau’s 62-acre Walden Pond to million- 
acre western tracts into a general wilderness category, with the implication that 
all sizes and kinds of roadless lands have similar wilderness values. If we accept 
the 5,000 acres mentioned as a minimum size wilderness in this bill, I see no rea- 
son why all widernesses should not eventually deteriorate to a 5,000-acre size 
and still be acknowledged as a “wilderness.” An impressive national total 
acreage of wilderness could be built up in small tracts, but we should understand 
what we would then have. A 5,000-acre tract can have a boundary of 234 by 2% 
miles, and might require a walk of only 144 miles to reach its center. A 200,000- 
acre tract can be 13 by 24 miles, and easily require a full day’s hike to reach its 
heartland. 

For this and many other factors associated with size, to group great and small 
land units into one national wilderness system will not serve to clarify the mean- 
ing or purposes of wilderness reservations as significant steps in our pattern of 
Federal land management. This proliferation of the term “wilderness” along 
with the miscellaneous assignment of wilderness values to all types and sizes of 
roadless lands, has caused a great deal of confusion in the public mind. It is 
not unusual for national organizations and Federal agencies to be drawn into 
controversies concerning minor land areas, which are of primary concern or 
value only on a local basis. Even though on Federal lands, and possibly contain- 
ing some special biologic or geologic feature, decisions for development or non- 
development on these smaller areas should rely principally on local or regional 
opinion—especially when the areas cannot be related to national importance. 

There are thousands of small roadless tracts in this country that may represent 
wilderness conditions to many people anxious to preserve this or that parcel of 
land. In my opinion, these do not in any way compare with the really distinc- 
tive large roadless regions, but they may merit special local attention. Their 
value as bits of “wilderness” will soon disintegrate under the impact of human 
use alone, even without development. 

My point of emphasis is that this bill has an opportunity to set minimum size 
standards for a really unique system of wilderness units, that will help establish 
concepts and purposes of wilderness reservations for both administrator and pub- 
lic minds. A Forest Service spokesman has stated, ‘‘We do not believe that areas 
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should remain in the wilderness system unless there is an affirmative determina- 
tion that they are predominantly of wilderness value.” Examination of the 
present national forest wilderness, wild, and primitive areas does not reveal 
what criteria have been used in determining the predominance of wilderness 
value. Only one guidepost has consistently appeared in Forest Service wilderness 
type designations. This is that they are restricted to regions with minimum or 
no timber production opportunities. This determinism does not seem to estab- 
lish a positive approach to wilderness values. It is granted that under present 
national law timber production is a prior responsibility on the national forests. 
On the other hand, wilderness reservations have been an established major policy 
in national forests for over 30 years. 

6. Another conclusion now becomes apparent. The present group of national 
forest wilderness, wild and primitive areas, contain a number of units that 
can easily be considered as substandard, not because of size, but due to inherent 
character. They wear the crown of wilderness classification uneasily, because 
they are not preeminently suitable or unique as areas for wilderness experience 
or travel. They do not command sizable respect as lands sought for special 
wilderness features or experience. They include such units as brush: covered 
hills or mountains; mountaintops surrounded by developments; waterless, rocky 
canyons in the Southwest; and other units so full of developments or private 
lands that any wilderness features are nearly submerged. I cannot debate the 
argument that some of these areas offer isolation and a few other wilderness 
aspects, but perhaps we should frankly admit that a primary purpose of 
wilderness is for quality recreation of a special kind in areas of diversified 
topography, scenery, vegetation, and wildlife. Many of these smaller areas will 
persist indefinitely without special attention by the Federal Government. I 
believe we have too much total acreage on the national forests called or implied 
as “wilderness,” that does not meet the requirements of desirable and useable 
wilderness recreation area. If the areas could be reviewed from this aspect 
alone, we would have a much better idea of how much or how little wilder- 
ness acreage we have left in this country worthy of congressional consideration. 

7. There are items in the bill that do not meet the issue of wilderness pres- 
ervation squarely. These center around sections pertaining to grazing, motor- 
boating, and private lands. Grazing, particularly cattle grazing on certain 
areas, along with the corrals, fencing water control structures, and auto trans- 
port heavily utilized in livestock management today often seriously impair 
wilderness conditions. Increasing use of motorboats in the roadless canoe 
country of the Superior National Forest promises to deteriorate the wilderness 
experience possible in this country, more than the airplanes considered such 
a menace before 1949. The same is true of the Everglades National Park 
wilderness regions. Perhaps some sections in these reserves can be zoned for 
use only by motorless boat travelers. Private lands within national park and 
forest wildernesses are the greatest existing barrier to the perpetuation of 
wilderness conditions in many areas. 

The bill does specifically authorize appropriations for purchases of these 
areas. But if our national park private inholdings, comprising a major man- 
agement problem in our parks for the past 40 years, can serve as a guide to 
solution of this problem, we cannot be optimistic about maintaining wilderness 
in many areas. The parks still contain 700,000 acres of inholdings, and the 
national forest wilderness designations contain nearly 200,000 acres in hun- 
dreds of ownerships. I hope the bill can recognize this problem in more positive 
and explicit language. 

8. Both the Park Service and the Forest Service are well staffed in informa- 
tional and educational services, and can readily handle the factfinding and 
informational services for wilderness regions, once wilderness is established 
as a proper classification and purpose on Federal lands. Existing private 
groups, I am sure, will provide a continuous flow of advice on these areas. I, 
therefore, do not see the need for a Wilderness Preservation Council. Presi- 
dential or congressional sanction of management aspects of wilderness areas 
are also unjustified in my opinion. Our Federal land management agencies 
have again every evidence of following the mandates of Congress closely, once 
these are clearly established. 

9. Finally, a principal conclusion of my study, 5 years ago, was that con- 
gressional approval of wilderness as a valid Federal land purpose is essential, 
if we are to retain a series of wildernesses. I have not altered this conclusion. 


Senator Neusercer. Mr. Moroney of the Honolulu Oil Corp. 
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STATEMENT OF T. C. MORONEY, SECRETARY, HONOLULU OIL CORP. 


Mr. Moroney. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, m 
name is Tom Moroney and, as you know, I am with the Honolulu Oil 
Corp.; have been an employee of that company for about 20 years. 
And just so everyone will know that I am a human, I am married 
and have several children, and four of them are boys. I encourage 
them at every opportunity to foster their interest in wildlife and in 
fishing and in camping and hunting and enjoying all of the recrea- 
tional things we are talking about today. As a matter of fact, I 
doubt if you can find a group of people in any industry or any place 
else that are greater advocates of conservation, including all our natu- 
ral resources, oil and gas and all of the mineral resources and every 
other resource inc luding wildlife and fish and — of every respect, 
than can be found in the oil industry itself. I think that the record 
will prove that point. 

Now, I am departing from my prepared statement, if that is per- 
missible, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Nrusercer. It is not only permissible but I suggested it, 
because your prepared statement will appear in full. 

Mr. Moroney. I kind of get the impression listening here today 
that the members of the oil fraternity are separate and apart from 
the other people of the United States and are not good citizens and 
that we are producing oil much like we might produce milk, just to 
drink ourselves or something. But actually we are, have a pretty 
good record of having subst antially contributed to the economic prog- 
ress of the United States; and that is one of the reasons I am testifying 
here today in behalf of the multiple use of any lands that might be 
set aside under this proposed bill. 

Now, I would like to just say briefly that about 75 percent of all 
oil discoveries are made by the small and independent oil operator; 
the wildcatter, the independent company such as Honolulu Oil Corp., 
which is strictly a producing company. 

And in addition to that, I would like to point out that when you 
are producing oil, it is like taking cookies out of the jar; sooner or 
later you get to the bottom of the jar unless you go out and find some 
more oil or more cookies to put back in the jar. 

As was pointed out by some of the previous witnesses, we are having 
a rapidly changing complexion here, certainly in California. It 
wasn’t too many years ago that. we were self-sufficient. with respect 
to our oil and gas supplies i in California. Now we are an importing 
State. We have to go out and bring in oil and gas from outside the 
State of California. And it is my contention that if we lock up some 
50 or 60 million acres of land, perhaps half of which lie within sedi- 
mentary basins and are prospective for oil and gas, that we are doing 
a disservice to most all of the States in the United States and cer- 
tainly to the Nation as a whole, because it can’t be over emphasized 
that if we become dependent upon foreign supplies for oil, why, we 
are taking a risk that we dare not take, in my opinion. 

I would like to say in behalf of the multiple-use principle, which 
is recognized by the Congress of the United States, that my own 
company, of which I am an employee, operates in the Wild Goose 

gas field in northern California in the heart of some of the finest 
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duck clubs in northern California. The Wild Goose and the Tule 
Goose and the Hang Town and some of those other duck clubs, our 
gas operations are going on right there all the time, and I could bring 
in, I am sure, 99 percent of the members of those clubs and they 
would testify that we are not infringing in any way on the wildlife 
that exists in those areas. 

I think most of you know that we have oil production under beaches 
in southern California and under golf clubs down there and I venture 
to say that many, many people that use those golf clubs and beaches 
don’t know that oil operations are being conducted under them. 

We know that anyone that has had any experience with deer know 
that human activity doesn’t interfere with the deer population; in 
fact, it enhances their growth. We know that the moose population in 
Alaska has improved since roads have been cut in there, for example, 
to permit more ready access to the foliage that exists in those areas. 

So it is our position, and I think any kind of an analytical study 
would demonstrate that the oil industry can operate without in any 
way impinging on these wilderness or primitive areas, and I might 
say one other thing in closing, I know my time is about up, that an 
oil operation is something that probably takes 30 or 40 years in any 
particular field, and I contend, gentlemen, that in terms of time that 
is minimus, because we are in there, we have developed an oil field, 
and we are out, and after that the field can, or the area can revert to 
whatever its original state was, including primitive and wildlife con- 
dition. Thank you very much. 

Senator Nevsercer. Thank you, Mr. Moroney. 

(The prepared statement of the witness follows :) 


STATEMENT oF T. C. Moronry, SECRETARY AND ATTORNEY FOR HONOLULU O1L CorP. 


My name is T. C. Moroney. I am secretary and head of the legal department 
of Honolulu Oil Corp., a Delaware corporation, having its principal place of 
business at 215 Market Street, San Francisco 5, Calif. I have been an employee 
of the corporation for 20 years. 

Honolulu Oil Corp. is an independent company principally engaged in the 
exploration for and production of crude oil, natural gas, natural gasoline, and 
associated hydrocarbon substances. The company’s operations are conducted 
primarily in the Western United States, including California; in the Mid- 
Continent area including Texas, Colorado, Utah, and New Mexico and in the 
Rocky Mountain area, including Montana and Wyoming; and in Alaska. The 
company’s only foreign operations at the present time are confined to Canada. 

In view of the large number of witnesses purposing to testify at this hearing 
and the consequently very limited time that can be allocated to any one witness 
within which to testify, my comments will be necessarily quite brief. I trust 
that you will excuse such of my testimony as may duplicate that of other 
witnesses and consider such duplication as emphasis of the improvidence of 
8. 4028. 

I believe I can unequivocally assert that no industry has contributed more to 
the peacetime progress and abundance that characterizes the United States than 
has the oil industry. It is to further this contribution that I testify today. 
Nor has any industry contributed more to the successful defense of this Nation 
in time of war. It is to assure preparedness for any future defense that I also 
testify. 

Parenthetically, I point to the people of this country who comprise the 
petroleum industry as persons than whom there are no greater champions for 
the preservation and conservation of our fish and wildlife and wildlife areas, and 
of all our natural resources. Persons in every phase of the oil business abound 
in every phase of fish and wildlife activity and in the enjoyment of wildlife and 
wilderness areas. But to a man they would undoubtedly challenge the methods 
to be invoked by 8. 4028. 
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I respectfully urge that consideration of S. 4028 be indefinitely deferred for 
the following reasons: 

1. The enactment of S. 4028 would constitute premature and duplicate legis- 
lation in view of the recent enactment of the National Outdoor Recreation 
Resources Review Act—Public Law 85-470. Consideration of S. 4028 should be 
deferred, therefore, in order to avoid precipitate action and to permit further 
study and analysis, under the National Outdoor Recreation Act, of the need 
therefor. 

2. The bill prohibits commercial activity of any kind on wilderness lands, and 
fails to recognize the principle of multiple use or compatibility. This is so, 
notwithstanding abundant evidence that the exploration for and production of 
oil and gas can be carried on without disturbing wildlife or changing the char- 
acter of wildlife or wilderness areas. The evidence reflects that any traces 
that may be left of the search for oil and of oilfield operations disappear 
within a relatively short time. In any event, the interruption in the character 
of any land area by the relatively short life of a producing oilfield is de minimus 
in terms of time. 

3. In any evaluation of land, primary consideration should be given to its 
highest and best use. It is submitted that all the potential resources of prospec- 
tive wilderness areas should be considered before hastily locking up any area. 
Accordingly, sedimentary basins should not be set aside as wilderness areas 
unless the principle of multiple use is expressly recognized. 

4. It is noted that S. 4028 delegates broad discretionary authority to the 
Secretary of the Interior. Ours being a government of laws and not of men, 
the wisdom of such a delegation of powers without appropriate legislative 
safeguards, which do not exist in the proposed bill, is seriously questioned. In 
this regard, it can be anticipated that excessive pressures would be exerted 
on administrative agencies and personnel in the administration of the bill if 
it were to become law. 

5. And now as to the matter of national defense. The evidence is mounting 
that dependence upon foreign oil in time of war is a hazard this Nation dare 
not risk. Within the last few days the investment firm of Calvin Bullock al- 
leged that the time may be approaching when the United States will be de- 
pendent on imports to satisfy its growing requirements for petroleum. This 
for the reason that we have been slipping back in new discoveries of domestic 
oil reserves in recent years. Others, too, have sounded a similar alarm. 

Gentlemen, S. 4028 may well contain latent dangers to the future economic 
progress of this country and to its defense in time of war. This grave threat 
is inherent in any proposal to set aside and lock up such huge land areas as 
are proposed to be set aside by the proposed wilderness preservation bill—a 
bill that would prohibit commercial activity of any kind on such lands. 

6. To repudiate the purposes of the Mineral Leasing Act and the settled 
multiple use principle by this legislation would place an enormous burden on 
congressional trustees of public lands. 

It is apparent that strong political pressures are being brought to bear for 
the enactment of the wilderness bill. However, any proposal to thus set in 
being a precedent for continuing requests for more and more areas to be set 
aside for one purpose or another deserves close scrutiny and deliberate con- 
sideration. We are pleased, of course, that your committee has seen fit to 
provide such consideration. 

Finally, the effect of such a law on the consuming public cannot be ignored. 
For example, the State of California, once self-sufficient in both the production 
of crude oil and natural gas is now required to import from out of State both 
oil and gas. To deliberately aggravate this situation, (a situation which can be 
applied to most of the States) by prohibiting oil and gas exploration in areas 
prospective for the production of oil and gas, would border on the unconscionable. 
The plain fact is that such act would directly contribute to ultimate de- 
pendence of this Nation on foreign oil supplies. It is obvious that such de- 
pendence would be contrary to the best economic interests of the United States, 
and would jeopardize the defense of the Nation. Those considerations should 
be carefully measured against the fact that wilderness areas would benefit 
probably less than one-half of 1 percent of 160-odd million people, together with 
a few grizzly bears with a record for ravaging ranchers, campers, and hunters. 


Senator Neusercer. We will take a recess for lunch until 2 o’clock. 
The first four witnesses, so they can be back on time, or approximately 
36332—59—pt. 2——24 
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on time, in sequence will be as follows: Mr. C. Edward Graves} sec- 
ond Mr. Emanuel Fritz; third, Mr. David R. Brower; fourth, Mr. 
W. R. Schofield. 
Westand in recess until 2 o’clock. 
(Whereupon the hearing recessed at 12:30 p.m., reconvening at 2 


p.m.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 








Senator Nruspercrer. The meeting will please come to order. Mr. 
Graves, you may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF C. EDWARD GRAVES, CARMEL, CALIF., 
REPRESENTING POINT LOBOS LEAGUE 





Mr. Graves. May I remain standing and face the audience? 

Senator Neupercer. Well, if you feel more articulate standing you 
may stand. 

Mr. Graves. Thank you. This morning I could hardly hear while 
I was sitting in the back of the room, so perhaps I can make my voice 

carry a little further than if I sit down. 

My name is Edward Graves. I live in Carmel, Calif. I represent 
the Point Lobos League, an organization of some 150 members that 
was very active in helping to establish Point Lobos Reserve just 
south of Carmel as a unit of the State park system in 1933. We have 
continued to work in various conservation projects since that time. 

Our primary interest is in saving some remnants of the original 
American scene from development. In 1912 Secretary of the Interior 
Ballinger said : 

You chaps who are in favor of this conservation program are all wrong. You 
are hindering the development of the West. * * * In my opinion the proper 
course to take is to divide it up among the big corporations and the people who 
know how to make money out of it and let the people at large get the benefit 
of the circulation of the money. 


In the 46 years since that time, this extreme viewpoint has happily 
been watered down considerably. However, our pitifully small rem- 
nants of the original wilderness are still in danger of the development 
that Secretary “Ballinger favored so frankly. The wilderness bill, 
in giving this Nation for the first time a workable wilderness policy, 
will be a bulwark against unnecessary development. The “people 
at large,” to quote Secretary Ballinger, will get the benefit, not so 
much out of the “circulation of money” that he advocated, although 
travel money spent by recreationists is in many wilderness areas more 
important than commodity resource income, but in the spiritual re- 
freshment that comes from a contact with the unspoiled wilderness. 
This cannot be measured in terms of money. 

We understand that the objections, mainly of an administrative 
nature, that were raised by some Government bureaus, have now been 
to a large extent removed. We do not recognize as valid any other 
objections. 

For these reasons we support very strongly S. 4028 and urge the 
Congress to pass it quickly. 

[ might add an observation from this morning; I think I have a 
minute or two left perhaps. 
Senator Neupercer. You do. 
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Mr. Graves. I was sitting in the back part of the room and couldn’t 
hear too clearly, but my observation was that those who spoke against 
the bill were speaking very largely against wilderness itself and not 
against the wibdilbtees bill. There is a big difference there. These 

eople should have been present 20 or 30 years ago when the Forest 
uevice was holding hearings to establish a policy of setting aside 
wilderness areas ied primitive areas. The only purpose of this bill, 
as I understand it, is to protect the public against decisions by some 
possible future Government administrator to throw part of the already 
existing wilderness areas over to development of various kinds. And 
I think the public is certainly entitled to that protection. 

I would just like to add, Senator, that the Monterey Peninsula 
Audubon Society with headquarters in Carmel with over 200 members, 
very active conservation committee, voted at its last meeting to support 
this bill unanimously and appointed a representative to come here. 
He was unable at the last minute to get here; he wasin Arizona. And 
last evening the president of the society called me and asked me to 
state their support of this bill. Statements will come later, if they 
may be turned in; as soon as I get home I will attend to that. 

Senator Neusercer. Those statements will be received for the record. 

Mr. Graves. Thank you. 

Senator Neupercer. Thank you, Mr. Graves. Mr. Emanuel Fritz 
is our next witness. He will be followed by Mr. David Brower. Go 
ahead, Mr. Fritz. 


STATEMENT OF EMANUEL FRITZ, BERKELEY, CALIF. 


Mr. Frirz. Senator Neuberger, I have a statement which I wish to 
have included in your proceedings, and instead of reading it I would 
like to make some additional comments. 

Senator Neupercer. Goright ahead. 

Mr. Frirz. I would like to augment this formal statement with some 
comments on the statements made this morning and elsewhere at your 
hearings. 

I might say that I have been interested in conservation since 1907 
when I was a junior in college and prepared and delivered my first 
speech on conservation. In more recent years I have been interested 
more specifically in conservation education. I am definitely interested 
in preserving wilderness areas, but I oppose Senate bill S. 4028 because 
of certain provisions within it. 

There appears to be considerable confusion as to what wilderness 
means and what kind of wilderness is involved in S. 4028. Two terms 
are used, the outdoors and the wilderness. The first, outdoors, is a 
generic term. The latter, wilderness, is more specific. The outdoors 
is not necessarily wilderness but wilderness is always outdoors. Out- 
doors includes beaches, lakes, parks, close in, national forests, and park 
forest areas or any known residential or cultivated area. Wilder- 
ness, as understood in S. 4028, is the high altitude more remote coun- 
try, presently roadless. The real wilderness is unavailable to all but 
a very few people. The outdoors, on the other hand, is available to 
thousands, tens of thousands. 

There is confusion also as to the establishment of wilderness areas. 
The general public has gotten the impression that this bill, S. 4028, 
would set up or create something not now in existence. Actually, 
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wilderness areas already exist and they are already delineated and 
under supervision. S. 4028 would only give these areas ironclad legal 
boundaries—in my opinion, too ironclad. 

If the recreation needs of our people is the sole concern, then I will 
say that we should have move close-in areas like the wonder ‘ful regional 
parks just across San Francisco Bay, and if you haven't seen “them, 
gentlemen, I think they are worth a visit. 

Another point I wish te make is that of education. It is not enough 
to go outdoors or to the wilderness areas just to feel alone. The 
recreationist should bring back something in addition to a sunburn and 
tired legs. He should observe nature, plant, and wildlife, and not 
only scenery. It is this phase that has engaged my major interest 
since my retirement from the University of California 4 years ago. 

May I draw your attention also to population increases. Even 
doubling the population will not add twice as many hikers, but it will 
add many more picnickers and others who want merely the outdoors. 
That is, they seek their recreation close in to the cities and towns. I 

refer the status quo. I trust the Forest Service and the National 
Park Service to preserve the high altitude wilderness areas compatible 
with any higher use that may dev elop in time. 

I should ‘Tike to call your attention also to what has occurred in 
Germany and in Switzerland. In Switzerland there are magnificent 
mountains, equal to any we have. The canyons are supporting graz- 
ing; they are supporting towns and in some cases small industries. 
And yet people from all over the world go to Switzerland to see the 
magnificent scenery. The same is true with the Bavarian Alps, the 
French Alps, and the Austrian Alps. To a lesser extent it is probably 
true of Norway and Sweden, of which I know too little. 

In the White Mountains of New Hampshire you have an excellent 
wilderness area which is developed with a cog road, a cog road which 
today probably couldn’t be built, not because of the extra cost, but 
because of the opposition. And yet that cog road has made it possible 
for hundreds of thousands of people to get up on Mount Washington, 
people who could not otherwise get there. 

In Germany there are no national parks, no wilderness areas, and 
yet people get their wilderness recreation from the areas which are 
either State or privately owned and used for commercial purposes, 
and there they learn not only solitude and get inspiration, but they 
learn also about the management of natural resources, and sapiien 
larly land management for the preservation of the productivity of 
that land and also the continuity of the resources themselves. 

Thank you, sir. 

Senator Nevsercer. Thank you very much, Mr. Fritz; we appreci- 
ate your testimony. I want to ask you one thing. I am not familiar 
with the situation in Europe, as you are. Are there parks and fed- 
eral forests in these countries of central Europe where the Alps are 
located, in the sense we know it, or not ? 

Mr. Frrrz. Yes, there are public forests. I don’t know of any pub- 
lic parks. Now I have to pass the tourist bureau office several times : 
week on Market Street in San Francisco where they have beautiful 
posters showing the valleys, canyons we call them, in Switzerland 
and I think the charm of those canyons is very much enhanced by the 
little villages in the canyon bottoms and the sheep and goats grazing 
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on the grass-covered lower slopes. The upper slopes, being timbered, 
are actually managed, some of them for 700 years for timber. Now, 
I don’t mean to suggest that we should have villages in our canyons, 
but with the population increase I think the pressure will be too great 
for “lebensraum,” as the Germans would call it, that you couldn’t keep 
those areas out of development, and that is very, very unfortunate. 

In my formal statement, Senator, I have appended a paragraph 
under the title, subtitle, of “Too Many People” and I think it is quite 
appropriate and I think timely for someone in Congress to study the 
matter of population control. 

If we have a population of 300 million by the year 2000, and it is 
going to be again doubled by the year 2050 to 600 million, I am very 
rlad that I was born 70-odd years ago rather than 70 years hence, 

ecause the country will be ruined, not by the lack of preservation, 
but by the people themselves. 

Incidently, Benatr I have followed groups of recreationists into 
the high altitudes, as many as 200 people in a group, and, belicve me, 
if that was the first group, they got a lot of enjoyment out of the 
wild flowers and the grasses and so on, but when they were through, 
it was a shambles. The first man into the wilderness every spring 
gets the real enjoyment. You go there with any number from 25 
up to 200, as is customary in conducted parties, the people themselves, 
the very recreationists, conservationists, who are trying to preserve 
these wilderness areas as are the ones who destroy it for those who 
come a little later. I mean a few weeks later. 

(The statement filed by the witness follows :) 


STATEMENT OF EMANUEL FRITZ 


My name is Emanuel Fritz. I live at 102 the Uplands, in Berkeley, Calif. 
Until my retirement in 1954 I was, for 35 years, on the faculty of the School 
of Forestry, University of California. 

I am appearing here as an individual interested in applying conservation 
principles to Federal administration. 

I have been interested in the outdoors all my life and became actively inter- 
ested in conservation in 1907 while I was a junior in college. 

I am definitely interested in the preservation of wilderness areas as far as 
such preservation is compatible with the basic needs of our people. I have 
come across no one who is seriously opposed to wilderness areas. 

My opposition to Senate bill 4028 is not directed against wilderness areas 
as such but, rather, to the proposal to straitjacket them with inflexible 
boundaries, to keep people out, and to superimpose upon the present admin- 
istrators a National Wilderness Preservation Council. 

Furthermore, I believe all further activity in behalf of S. 4028 should be 
held in abeyance until the newly created Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission has presented its report. 

The wilderness areas are already in existence and delineated, and they 
are under competent administration. Their character is such, because of their 
altitude and rough terrain, that it is improbable that they will be improperly 
used. 

Th existing wilderness areas embrace 14 million acres. In addition, the 
national parks are, in effect, also wilderness areas. In the national forests, 
aside from the designated wilderness areas, are additional millions of acres 
that are too rough for commercial use but of similar wilderness character. 
These national park and forest lands total another 35 million acres, making 
a grand total of 49 million acres of Federal wilderness protected against com- 
mercial use. And all of it is in the West. 

S. 4028 provides for the designation of the bulk of the national park lands 
as wilderness areas, when they are already so treated though necessarily in 
such a flexible way, that the needs of the hordes of recreationists using the 
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parks can be provided the necessary health and safety facilities. These hordes 
must be spread out to prevent the irreparable damage consequent to human 
concentrations. 

The proponents of S. 4028 protest the possible building of roads across or into 
existing wilderness areas. It would be desirable if roads could be kept out, but, 
with further increases of population there will be demands to make the wilder- 
ness more accessible. Only a minute portion of recreationists has the time, 
money, or inclination to hike into the wilderness. The demands of the remainder 
cannot be ignored whether or not a wilderness preservation council is set up. 

This council itself, superimposed on the U.S.F.S. and the N.P.S., is new; it 
replaces nothing; it duplicates much; inevitably it will grow and grow in author- 
ity and power with a strong likelihood of interminable controversies with the 
primary administrators and ultimately with Congress. The council would entail 
additional and increasing cost that would buy the public nothing in addition to 
what it already gets from the U.S.F.S. and N.P.S. The council, to justify its 
existence and growth, will have to publicize itself and the wilderness areas, 
only to aggravate the demands for easier uccess. It is not likely to stimulate 
hiking and packing into the wilderness. Such sport is probably on the decrease 
as is evidenced by the few who now hike up Mt. Tamalpais, across the Golden 
Gate from San Francisco, whereas 30 years ago, before automobiles became a 
necessity, the ferry boats were crowded with them. 


TOO MANY PEOPLE 


I should like now to comment on a matter that is at the root of all our natural 
resource problems. 

Wilderness enthusiasts who are pressuring for the passage of S. 4028, like most 
conservationists, have an unrealistic concept of the basic cause of their concern. 
The cause is the prospect of too many people. They see population encroaching 
on farmlands and they envision their favorite wilderness spots criss-crossed with 
automobile roads and covered with summer homes. They, therefore, hope that 
a law will prove to be a protective iron curtain. But, an overdense population 
creates pressure that relentlessly sweeps all before it. It is by its very nature 
and because of people’s needs, a destructive pressure. I pose, therefore, the 
question: “Is it not appropriate and timely for the Congress and conservation- 
ists to begin giving attention to population control?’ It is an unpopular subject 
and is always sure of lifted eyebrows or snickers but it cannot be laughed off. 
If conservationists will not take the lead, they are now wasting their time trying 
to make iron-clad laws to preserve wilderness and other natural resources 
against use. There will not be enough anyway no matter how intelligently they 
are managed. Everyone will have to get along with less. 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you very much, Mr. Fritz. The next 
witness is Mr. David R. Brower of the Sierra Club and after Mr. 
Brower will be Mr. W. R. Schofield of the California Forest Protec- 
tive Association. 


STATEMENT OF DAVID R. BROWER, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
SIERRA CLUB 


Mr. Brower. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much for the oppor- 
tunity to appear and for the great effort you are making in conducting 
these parts of the field hearings. 

I will summarize my whole statement and add a few ad lib notes, 
if I may. The Sierra Club supports the wilderness bill, S. 4028, 
because we believe that we of this generation are obliged to protect 
certain rights for our children, among them the right to choose 
whether or not they wish to pass on to their children the irreplaceable 
values of wilderness. 

We further believe that unbridled commercialism born of self- 
interest is the greatest threat. there is to the beauty of America, and 
that the wilderness bill provides the bare minimum of restraint which 
should be imposed upon such commercialism. 
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We believe that the mild terms of this legislation will be accepted 
by resource managers and businessmen who are willing to see the long- 
range public good prevail over short-term exploitative interest. 

And to hark back at what an earlier witness said, we believe that 
this Nation is not so rich that it can afford to lose its wilderness, nor 
so poor that it must destroy it. 

he national wilderness preservation bill will: 

1. Define wilderness and give it congressional recognition and pro- 
tection as an important public resource. 

2. Provide legislative sanction for classifying wilderness according 
to recommendations by administrative agencies; provide for review 
by Congress of additions to or deletions from the system ; let the pub- 
lic through Congress know what is happening to its w ilderness and 
A 

. Maintain existing jurisdictions, reinforcing the good adminis- 
or and strengthening the weak one. 

4. Establish criteria for administering all designated Federal wilder- 
ness as wilderness, whether in national parks, national forests, wild- 
life refuges, Indian lands, or public domain. 

And, if we may say so, Mr. Chairman, we have reason to be a little 
weary of those who ys) the appraisal of the importance of wilder- 
ness to a mere counting of how many people per year enter a given 
piece of wilderness. Those who overlook the intangible essence of 
wilderness experience seem to be blind to the differences between 
quantity and quality—and to paraphrase Prof. Starker Leopold, have 
missed a difference which is as important as the difference between the 
kiss of the mother-in-law and that of the bride. 

The wilderness we now have is all all men will ever have, and all 
their children. It is only as safe as people, knowing about it, want it 
to be. There will never ‘be a greater opportunity to act in its behalf. 
Any further delays in strengthening protections as provided in the 
wilderness bill will be delays that inflict irreparable loss on our chil- 
dren and on the beauty of the land their children deserve the chance 
to know. 

I think, Senator Neuberger, that the need for the wilderness bill 
now is demonstrated by the number of interests here who oppose its 
mild provisions and who seem afraid that the Congress will keep them 
out of what they somehow expect they can now get in without too much 
trouble. 

The door in the wilderness bill swings two ways. Congress has a 
role in the removal of wilderness; it will also have a role in the addi- 
tion of wilderness. We who support the bill are willing to take our 
chances with this added role of Congress. 

I think in all the mention of multiple use that I have heard by the 
opposition to the wilderness bill, I have heard not so much what is 
true multiple use as what was given by a friend of mine in Seattle 
the name “multiple usemanship,” which seems to be my use and any 


others that happen to fit with it. That seems to be the paraphrased 
definition. I don’t think that you, Mr. Chairman, are aware of a 
multiple-use law on the books. There is a very short piece of legisla- 
tion, a conference report, a rider to an appropriation act decades ago, 
from which our present multiple- use concept has evolved. The present 
wilderness bill will put it in law for the first time. 
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I think that we may be overlooking a time factor when we think of 
use, also. The minority who use wilderness, and it is a minority if 
you want to count the people who just get out into it and walk, that is 
a minority, but it is a minority, a number that can be multiplied by a 
factor which is in effect the uncounted generations who will use that 
for that purpose, for centuries and centuries if we leave wilderness 
there. Take it away and that minority through the ages will have no 
place to go. 

Whatever resources of commercial value there may be in the 2 
percent which is left unutilized, to hark back to our map this morn- 
ing, whatever there is in that area cannot prolong to any notable 
time the life of any industry that has used up its 98 percent already. 
So we would urge that the industries start looking to substitutes now 
and let the wilderness survive. 

On the Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission which 
has been mentioned often, I am aware and I am sure you are aware, 
Senator Neuberger, as a member of the President’s Commission, 
that the Commission has a totally different purpose from that es- 
poused in this legislation for wilderness. That I know is true in the 
opinion of the Izaak Walton League, which helped greatly in getting 
the recreation review bill through. It is true I know from the state- 
ments of many of the sponsors in Congress, and I know it is true from 
the standpoint of the Sierra Club, for it was our idea in the first 

lace. 

I think there can be varied use by a lot of different kinds of peo- 
ple that there is a wide scope of ability. I have in the audience my 
own two sons, two of my four children, who started out on wilder- 
ness trails at the age of six and since that time seem never to ask 
any question. If they are going out into good wilderness country, 
they take it for granted they are going to use their feet and they are 
happy to do it. I don’t think it has stunted their growth any, 
either. 

So we urge, in conclusion, that the Congress speedily enact the pro- 
visions of the wilderness bill as it now stands, with the minor sug- 
gestions you and Senator Murray made up in Bend, the elimination 
of the Indian lands. We urge its early enactment. There isn’t much 
time to lose. Thank you very much. 

Senator Nreusercer. Thank you very much, Mr. Brower. Just one 
question I wanted to ask you. You listed in your written statement 
receipts on the Roosevelt National Forest in Colorado and you listed 
timber receipts at $1 per acre. That must be a forest on which there 
is a comparatively small amount of lumbering then, isn’t that true? 

Mr. Brower. Yes, that would be. That example was one that I 
got from Joe Penfold where there had been some recreational studies. 
You get quite a bit more per acre up in your country. 

Senator Neupercer. I think it might be beneficial if right at this 
point in your testimony if Mr. Stong could secure some representa- 
tive figures on a few other national forests just so we would have 
some fair comparisons, like some of our forests in the Northwest 
which are heavily used for multiple use in terms of timber stumpage, 
and so on, just as a matter of fairness so we would have some. 

Mr. Brower. I think it would be good, and if you could some- 
how at that time get the Forest Service to supply some of the other 
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information mentioned in that same part of the statement, it would 
be extremely valuable, the perpetual values of multiple use that in- 
cludes wilderness. 

Senator Neusercer. I think it would be valuable if we could get 
the recreational expenditures, too, in some of the other forests. 

Mr. Brower. Thank you. 

Senator Nevsercer. Thank you, Mr. Brower. 

(The following communication was subsequently received from 
the Forest Service:) 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF ARGICULTURE, 
FOREST SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., December 15, 1958. 

Hon. JAMES E. Murray, 


Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
U.S. Senate. 


DeaR SENATOR MurRAy: In response to the request of Senator Neuberger at 
the hearing in San Francisco on the wilderness bill, we are submitting informa- 
tion as to receipts by the Forest Service in fiscal year 1958 from timber, grazing, 
and other land uses on a few selected national forests as follows: 

















National forest State Timber Grazing Other land- Total 
receipts receipts use receipts 
heal kebeetnien CROMER. . en enaes $2, 396, 249 $5, 738 $16, 840-| $2, 418, 827 
| SAIS 1 SG CI i tata ersies 8, 252, 535 593 10, 954 8, 264, 083 
al sae ECR gt California. _...... 1, 558, 457 15, 221 9, 075 1, 582, 755 
535, 818 


CIS cad wadxcieseaed py ee 471, 519 50, 886 13, 411 


The above figures are only for moneys received by the Forest Service from 
the use of the national-forest resources and do not include total expenditures by 
the use’s in connection with such uses. 

The Forest Service has not attempted to place a monetary value on the water 
produced in the national forests, nor has it attempted to evaluate recrea- 
tional uses with reference to amounts expended by recreationists. The in- 
tangible values of these and other national-forest resources and services 
are very great but are not subject to conclusive monetary evaluation. Nor have 
we calculated receipts from the several national forests on a per-acre basis. We 
do not feel that such a calculation would give significant figures because ordi- 
narily a particular use does not cover all of a national forest and often, under 
multiple use, many of the uses are derived from the same acre. Many national 
forests have large areas where the primary use is for watershed, wilderness, or 
some other nonrevenue producing service. 

The areas of national-forest lands, as of July 30, 1958, in the above mentioned 
forests are as follows: 


PR ce hice iaigiegdhich germ ca tibed aeeanue-coneammledamalniadekibe tombe oes eae 1, 659, 368 
TN oo Sis Se oa lensed aaein Cepcteanik taal ees clscroeanaee a ee aR 1, 666, 036 
BORNE tS Gk ll Se ee ee 8 ee ee 1, 147, 611 
Repel. ooe es sale ea a col aie ah cee eee ee ee 1, 800, 789 


Very truly yours, 
RICHARD E. McARDLE, Chief, 
By Epwarp C. CraArts. 


(The prepared statement of Mr. Brower is as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY Davin R. Brower, EXECUTIVE Director, SIERRA CLUB 


THE SIERRA CLUB’S CONSERVATIONIST ROLE 


The Sierra Club is the oldest organization devoted to conservation of scenic 
resources. The club was founded in 1892, now has more than 12,000 members, 
and I am its executive director. 

For 16 years before the word “conservation” became popular, the Sierra Club 
was practicing it, just as John Muir had before the club was founded. Conser- 
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vation has meant many things, and through the years members of the club have 
individually been interested in all of them, including the conservation of soil, 

yater, forests, and materials in general—conservation in the sense of wise use, 
with minimum waste, of the resources the earth affords for man’s economy. The 
club itself, however, has never been more than indirectly concerned with the 
economics of resource conservation. From the beginning its specialty has been 
the preservation of natural scenery, in national parks and monuments, in na- 
tional forest recreation areas, in wilderness under whatever jurisdiction, in 
State and local parks, together with a deep interest in the wildlife that makes 
these places complete. Whether justifiably or not, those who work for conserva- 
tion of natural scenery and wildlife have come to be known as conservationists, 
a term which excludes the people who have a role in managing a resource for 
profit, even though they may conserve it in doing so. 

Thus the Sierra Club is a group of conservationists, active and potentially 
active, whose interest in the cause of conservation has received its impetus from 
direct knowledge of scenic America which the members have acquired in the 
club’s program of outings and other outdoor activities. This at least was the 
principal stimulus of conservation interest in the early decades of the club. 
More recently there has been a pronounced rise in the number who support the 
club solely to further its public service program, only rarely to enjoy its activities. 

In all its program, the club has carefully avoided taking action that would 
benefit itself or its members any more than it would benefit the public as a whole. 
This does not mean that the club has not been misunderstod at times. For ex- 
ample, it has always been easy for people who have not known the whole story 
to assume that because the club advocates the preservation of wilderness and 
also conducts wilderness outings; the club, therefore, strives to protect wilderness 
for its own selfish purposes. While it is true that the club’s wilderness outings 
would cease if there were no wilderness, so would all wilderness outings, what- 
ever their sponsorship, and the club’s contributions to wilderness travel in toto 
is very minute. Moreover, the club outings are nonprofit. 

The club, in its conservationist role, has placed special emphasis on wilderness 
preservation in the last quarter century (which saw the dropping of the words 
“to render accessible” from the club’s purposes because too many people thought 
this meant “accessible by road or tramway”) because wilderness, after all, is 
the most precious of our scenic possessions. It is least likely to get support 
from the branch of conservation devoted to resource management. And it can 
never be replaced if the resource managers covet it successfully. 

Which brings us, as conservationists, full circle—back to where we collec- 
tively need to keep our conservation interest broad enough to be aware enough 
of resource-management needs to preserve wilderness from management. For 
instance, wilderness will be safest from exploitation by lumbermen if the ex- 
tensive tree-bearing areas that need not be wild are managed with maximum 
long-range efficiency. It behooves us, then, to know enough about the technique 
of forestry to know when it is not efficient—to be able to point out to the lumber- 
men who covet the wilderness rain forest of Olympic National Park that there 
are other ways, if they operate efficiently, to get the lumber Olympic’s dedicated 
forest could produce but should not. 


NATIONAL FOREST LANDS AND WILDERNESS 


Almost all the questions about the wilderness bill have been concentrated on 
the small part of national forest lands that would be in the national wilderness 
system, the purpose of which has been beclouded and needs to be clarified. 

Now what can a mere urban conservationist who has mastered no forestry and 
managed no resources contribute to a broad-gage look at conservation in its whole 
context? He can think about the problems and he can seek out the ways in 
which utilization and preservation may both be accommodated, each in its own 
place. On the one hand, he is in a good position. His lack of familiarity with 
a resource subject may also mean a lack of bias and can insure a good perspective, 
so long as he keeps an open, inquiring mind, and minds his logic. On the other 
hand, of course, the conservationist is in peril—all the peril that awaits the 
sciolist and his little knowledge that can be a dangerous thing. 

Such is the layman’s dilemma; and with this explanation of my position here 
I’ll embark upon my own question period, hoping to learn some answers after 
I have yielded the floor. The questions derive from what I think is an absolute 
truth: If nature does something, there’s a good reason for it, and it is ecologically 
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right. A noted forester told a group of us last year, “Nature never does anything 
right.” However, I'll stick by my assumption, realizing that one of the things 
nature did, alas, was to allow man to be arrogant—as overendowed with self- 
esteem, perhaps, as the dinosaurs were overendowed with self-armament. But 
on to the questions : 

1. Is multiple use understood? 

At our biennial wilderness conference which convened in San Francisco last 
year one conservationist stated that multiple use was a concept that lip service 
was paid to, and no more. He serves on the advisory board of the California 
region and is also chairman of the Secretary of the Interior’s Advisory Committee 
on Conservation. I think he meant what he said. Just 2 weeks ago in Portland, 
Regional Forester Stone said that he didn’t like the term “multiple use,” but 
preferred “coordinate use.” 

Does multiple use mean a multiplicity of uses on each acre of a forest? Of 
course not, but many people think so. Does it mean the whole galaxy of uses 
in each ranger district, or on each forest, or in each region, or in the system as 
a whole? Is it a system of zones, or of priorities? Is it clearly defined by law 
or in the “Forest Service Manual’? I have yet, to hear a forester explain the 
difference between national forests and national parks without saying that 
national forests are for multiple use and national parks are for single use. Do 
you think this is true? If so, you must have a clear definition of multiple use 
inmind. I don’t happen to think it is true at all. 

2. Would you say that multiple use consists of timber production plus some- 
thing else? I have heard this definition suggested more than once. I think 
everyone here would reject it, without giving it a second thought. But let’s give 
it a second thought. First, how many hours of a forester’s training are directly 
and indirectly devoted to timber—to the art of getting soil, water, and sunlight 
to market in the form of wood products? And how many hours to all other 
forest uses? We have the periodic, multi-million-dollar timber resource review, 
but how well along are we in producing equivalent reviews for other forest uses? 
In the management plan for any forest, how many man-hours go into problems 
of producing board feet compared to problems relating to all other uses? What, 
then, is the meaning of multiple use? 

3. Is the admonition to provide the greatest good for the greatest number in 
the long run a noble objective, but not a route toit? I think we are badly in need 
of clear definition of greatest good now that the crowded world is upon us. And 
hasn’t that phrase “in the long run” been omitted from quite a few publications 
lately? It’s a serious omission, many conservationists feel, not only of words, 
but also in thinking. 

4. How important is that phrase “in the long run’? One of the most impressive 
papers given at our wilderness conference was by an ecologist who had just com- 
pleted a study in all the Easts—Near, Middle, and Far. Some of his most dra- 
matic photographs were of deserts which resulted from forestry practice that 
forgot the long run; instead, it was forestry for the short-term gain that sent the 
cedars of Lebanon—most of them—out to the sea in ships. The greatest good 
for the greatest number at the time, and desert thenceforth. No, it wasn’t a 
change in climate that created those deserts, the ecologist assured us. He showed 
slides taken nearby and in the same climatic Zone, of handsome mixed forest 
abounding with wildlife, which still exist because they were protected from ex- 
ploitation by accident—pitifully small islands of an Eden, too small to ward off 
enduring poverty. The Promised Land that Moses led his people into was a 
beautiful wilderness; but the cardinal rule of good stewardship, thinking of the 
long run, was forgotten. And now there’s a desert, the barren stone skeleton of 
the greater Eden. 

But to move from Biblical times to our own, I have also been impressed by the 
grave difficulty recently encountered in Germany with fourth-generation forest 
that had been managed so as to produce pure spruce. Do we begin to know 
enough about what happens to watershed protection and to timber production 
itself when we shift from the so-called climax forest that we find on a piece 
of land, and try to grow there instead, without rotation of the crop, a single 
species for several generations? I am confident that we don’t know enough. As 
of last year the Forest Service did not yet have a single research project under- 
way on that subject. 

I asked Oregon State’s Dean McCullogh about that and he wrote: “‘The Forest 
Service is only 50 years old. We will have to wait 250 or 350 years to appraise 
the results of several generations of the same species on the same site.” 
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Must we wait that long? I myself have an appointment to keep before the 
returns are in, and several subsequent generations will be in the same fix. 

I don’t think we need to wait that long, nor do I think that we may ethically do 
nothing because it is such a long wait. We can take a cue from the geneticist, 
who has devised very effective experiments with Drosophila, those fruitflies who 
go from generation to generation so fast that centuries, by our standards can 
be telescoped into a single student’s course. The botanical equivalent, from 
which valuable extrapolations could be made, would be the annuals—plants and 
grasses. Or take a cue from the medical researchers, and extrapolate from 
short-lived guinea pig tree species. These methods won’t provide the clearest 
of crystal balls for forestry, but they should help, and the results can be corre- 
lated with what history tells us and what paleobotanists have uncovered. Our 
own generation will not reap many of the benefits of such research, but will any- 
one here argue that we should therefore skip it? I think not. 

5. What studies does the Forest Service contemplate of the changing trends 
in forest uses, and of the long-range compatibility of uses, each with the 
others? This is an especially leading question, and heads me back toward my 
own primary concern about how the Forest Service can revive the intensity of 
interest in wilderness. preservation which was so evident in the work of Aldo 
Leopold and Robert Marshall and the chiefs and secretaries who backed them 


up. 

6. What is happening to wilderness protection? After 7 years’ study and 4 
wilderness conferences in which hundreds of resource managers and conserva- 
tionists participated, a bill was drafted to reflect their consensus as nearly as 
possible. In Washington, D.C., a year ago three of us submitted to the Forest 
and Park Services the first draft of that bill to establish a national wilderness 
preservation system. We asked for further advice and counsel. Within a few 
hours—and long before advice or counsel was received—copies of this draft were 
in the hands of the American Mining Congress, the stockmen, and the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. 

The chamber very quickly claimed, in its Natural Resources Notes, that this 
proposal was a threat to multiple use of the forests, and this same fear was 
Subsequently expressed by the American Forestry Association and by various 
other chambers of commerce. All these groups favored wilderness, but they 
didn’t want it frozen or, one could presume, otherwise preserved. In the Cali- 
fornia chamber’s committee discussion, one forester put it this way: Wilderness 
is fine in the rocky, untimbered country of national forests so long as there are 
enough roads to make it easily accessible. This was the forester who had said 
that nature never did anything right. 

7. What about wilderness and multiple use? I submit that wilderness dedica- 
tion is multiple use in perpetuity. Is there any evidence to back this up? 

First, let’s try this definition of multiple use: In national forest management 
the term relates to management of the forest as a whole, and not of a particular 
acre. Some plots may be zoned for an exclusive use; on others, a paramount 
use is designated, with which a few others may be coordinated. 

What are the various uses? I count 11, some already recognized by tradition, 
and some likely to be: 

Timber: This was once the most important use of national forests. 

Watershed (and soil) conservation: This is now the most important use of 
most national forest lands. 

Mining. 

Grazing. 

Fish and game habitat protection: For recreation and for the fish and game 
per se. 

Science: A control area for research, and a genetic reservoir of unmanaged 
species and strains of incalculable value to the future. 

Education: A natural museum for public information about resource values. 

Roadside recreation of all kinds, including some in which the natural beauty 
of the whole scenic setting is preserved. 

Reservoirs and other water-development structures. 

Conservation reserve of commodity resources for future generations if they 
must choose to use them. 

Wilderness recreation. 

All these uses could be accommodated on a big national forest. But how many 
of these are fully campatible within a particular area? There’s room for a wide 
spread of opinion here, Conceivably some people would think timber production 
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was fully compatible with all the other uses. I don’t think it fully compatible 
with any, but I would say it was partly compatible with grazing, fish and wild- 
life, roadside recreation, and reservoirs. 

I won't take the time to list all the various intercompatibilities, full and par- 
tial, and doubt that any two people would agree anyway. A committee, how- 
ever, might come up with some interesting results. I will say, however, that 
wilderness preservation is almost fully compatible with five other uses—water- 
shed protection, fish and game habitat, science, education, and conservation 
reserve—almost all of which are mutually compat'b'e. 

However we rate them now, the relative importance of the uses has changed 
and will change. For example, watershed management is assuming enormous 
importance; forest recreation, hardly thought of 30 years ago, is now the domi- 
nant use on many forests. We are only beginning to realize the irreplaceable 
value of the genetic strains and microbiota to be found only in the natural com- 
plex of wild lands. (For example, what pest-resistant games may we lose, or 
what new wonder drugs, if we lose wilderness? We don’t know.) Forest lands 
will become increasingly important for outdoor wild museums as suburbia 
spreads over the land. And it was hardly three decades ago that we began to 
realize that wilderness was vanishing so rapidly as to have a scarcity value. 
More and more people will have more and more time for multiple-use enjoyment 
of wilderness—whatever wilderness, that is, that we save for them. 

Would it not be helpful to attempt a monetary estimate of the worth of each 
combination of uses? This could be developed in several ways: (a) Totals, in 
terms of a constant dollar, for each decade of national-forest history; (b) totals, 
per decade, from now until the year 2000 according to our best estimates; and 
(c) variations of the estimates as they would be effected by various combinations 
of preference uses. 

For example, according to studies on the Roosevelt National Forest, Colo., 
returns per acre of forest per year were as follows: 


Gearing (Federal recetpte froin Perit) <n cece ne ecebuw-eee $0. 50 
RMIET, CORI BONIS DS pe cnsirigeencteinrsnn tsa tadcig edyprieney-nnenrereoteianiondisecurmiamenedeaes 1. 00 
TMI, COG TRON ia recht p deconnsieicr archers eos cessation antares en eee ace 5. 50 
TORTIE. CHIE STII Friesen eee sinicin ngntbeccarnigptantginanmagegaaaneias 25. 00 


It must be borne in mind, of course, that the grazing and timber receipts are 
gross receipts. Legitimate offsetting costs, not shown, are the increased costs of 
personnel to manage the timber as well as Federal costs of access roads and 
watershed restoration that would not be necessary if the area were left as wilder- 
ness. The receipts for water probably reflect only the amortization of develop- 
ment works and the cost of labor, and so forth, and nothing for the water itself. 
So our analysis would require our finding an honest yardstick for measuring 
values. 

Such an anlysis of the various uses would, I think, demonstrate that wilderness 
preservation fits in nicely with the most valuable blend of uses, in the long run, 
that can be found on the national forests. 

The traditional national forest crops—wood products, minerals, forage—will 
more and more come from alternative sources: Wood products from gentle-sloped 
woodlots and private forests in the humid regions, minerals from seawater reduc- 
tion, forage from irrigated pasture. Water and wilderness, I think, can get along 
fine together ; wilderness will insure good protection of the quantity and quality 
of water, and gravity will bring it down to civilization. I am aware, of course, 
of work on the Frazer experimental forest seeking to increase water yield by 
cutting windows in the forest. I am also aware of the pressure to initiate an 
operation tin roof in the Salt River watershed in Arizona. But I think we will 
do well to have our wilderness standing by, untinkered with. It can reveal how 
man may stop the chain reactions he invariably unleashes, for all his scientific 
skill, when he upsets nature’s balance. For example, thanks to wild lands near 
that German experiment with spruce forests, man was able to observe the im- 
portant ecological role of the lowly ant, and thus to reintroduce ants where mono- 
culture had wiped them out, and the timber crop with them. 


THE NEED TO BEWARE OF “‘MULTIPLE-USEMANSHIP” 


Labels and slogans have great value in these busy days when there is so much 
to read and so little time for reading. Used correctly, they can save a great deal 
of time. 
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But they can also be used as substitutes for thinking, and that is the way the 
long-hallowed term, ‘multiple use,’ is being used by opponents of the wilderness 
bill. 

In commonsense application, multiple use does not mean a mad scramble to 
accommodate every conceivable use on a tiny plot of ground. It means zoning 
within a total area, with priorities being given in certain zones to those uses that 
can get along with each other. 

Wilderness preservation is zoning. It is compatible with more other uses, in 
the long run, than any other dedication of land. Important uses in the long run. 
But it is one-way zoning: We can’t create wilderness; we can only decide what 
we ought to protect for our days, and hope that other generations will choose to 
do the same for their posterity. They, with their advanced technology, are likely 
to know for sure what we only surmise—that there is a transcendant value, in 
our remaining samples of the original wilderness, of the creative force that has 
flowed down through the ages uninterrupted by man’s technology and that it 
exists only in wilderness. Everywhere else our civilization is experimenting 
with hot-house cultivation; we had better not forget the importance of wild 
strains, the source of tomorrow’s wonder drugs. 

So whether we're thinking of national forest lands or national parks, zoning 
for wilderness is part of the multiple-use concept applied to those lands; and 
a multiplicity of uses of incalculable value is possible in that wilderness zone 
without destroying its wilderness. 

Be on the lookout for the ploy. ‘If “multiple use” is just a euphemism—just 
an attention-diverting device on the part of some interest bent upon exploiting 
some raw material for the greatest financial good of the greatest number of 
stockholders for the immediate present—then you are being exposed to multiple- 
usemanship. 

To set aside wilderness, to save it, is to extinguish no resources. It is a 
demonstration of restraint, of a willingness to bequeath the coming generation 
the right to choose—the freedom to choose—between raw-materialism every- 
where and wilderness somewhere. 

True multiple use will accommodate both civilization and wilderness. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON THE WILDERNESS BILL 


Perhaps it will help to conclude with some key questions and answers as we 
see them: 

Question. Is it just for ‘the rugged minority”? 

Answer. The wilderness is for all and every man should always have the 
choice of wilderness recreation if he wants it—for all who may ever wish to hit 
a back-country trail on their own two feet, or whose sons may wish to, or who 
merely want to know some places are still as God made them. 

Question. Does the bill mean “exclusive use’? 

Answer. Not at all. Instead, wilderness dedication provides in perpetuity 
these multiple uses: All-important watershed protection, natural habitat for 
fish and game, a scientific reserve as a control area for research, a reservoir of 
microbiota and genes of incalculable value, a natural museum for outdoor 
education, a conservation reserve of some commodity resources (if national 
survival requires them), and wilderness recreation and inspiration. 

Question. Will it imperil water development? 

Answer. No. Most wilderness is high, where it provides optimum watershed 
protection, and gravity will bring water to downstream users. If the real 
public interest requires wilderness water development, boundaries can be 
changed. The protection Congress gives it can also take away. 

Question. Will the bill “freeze” resources? 

Answer. No. It will continue and improve present protection of wilderness. 
Whatever the bill might appear to freeze will be well preserved, subject to thaw 
if need be. Without the bill, the same resource can too easily evaporate, never 
to be recovered. 

Question. Will Congress be “usurping” power over the land? 

Answer. No. It is Congress’ duty and power in the first place, delegated 
as Congress sees fit. Congress, as the Nation’s board of directors, has given 
broad authority to the administrative staff. Under the bill the directors 
merely ask the opportunity to review staff decisions that would dispose 
irrevocably of wilderness. 

Question. Will the bill create a “superagency”’? 
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A. No. The Wilderness Preservation Council created by the bill has no 
administrative power—it is an “interagency library,” reporting annually to 
Congress, open to the public. Present wilderness bureau chiefs will serve on 
it, each administering his own wilderness. The Council budget: $100,000 per 
year. 

Question. Will the bill remove wilderness from Forest Service jurisdiction? 

Answer. No. But lack of the bill may. Public pressure may force the most 
important wilderness areas to other jurisdiction unless the bill is passed. It 
will give the Forest Service a far better tool for wilderness protection than 
it has. 

Today actual users may be a minority, but so is each hobby, profession, re- 
ligion—each particular activity of man a minority activity. 

The chief end of democracy is to protect minority freedoms. We don’t burn 
books because more people read newspapers; we don’t discard symphony for 
popular music; nor stop walking trails because more people ride roads. Wil- 
derness is a freedom worth protecting. 

Let me close with a plea, a statistic, and a try at philosophy. 

The plea: That you all assume a role in making sure that we look ahead to 
all the needs our forests must fulfill as thoroughly as we have been looking 
ahead to timber-resource needs. 

The statistic: In the past four decades and their two World Wars, this world 
has used up more of its resources than have all previous generations of men. 

And philosophy: This generation is speedily using up, beyond recall, a very 
important right that belongs to future generations—the right to have wilderness 
in their civilization, even as We have it in ours; the right to find solitude some- 
where; the right to find themselves there; the right to see, and enjoy, and be 
inspired and renewed, somewhere, by those places Where the hand of God has 
not been obscured by the industry of man. 

AS of the year 1958, the Congress has a key role in the preservation of this 
right, as it pertains to many of the most beautifui samples of original America. 
Your leadership will go far to determine the fate cf that right, so far as people 
of our time can pass opportunity along to their sons. Apathy can mean that we 
pass them a dead torch. Or, knowing that this is a very special kind of torch 
that Man cannot light again, we can keep it aflame. I am convinced that we 
shall, for that is the emerging American temper. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for this opportunity. 

And now, if the committee pleases, I should like to append as a postscript a 
statement from The Wilderness Society which has our complete concurrence. 
This concerns the relationship of the wilderness bill to the Outdoor Recreation 
Resources Review—two separate entities which opponents of the wilderness 
bill have apparently tried to confuse. 

I am sure that the Members of the Congress who sponsored both bills fully 
understand the distinction between them and the immediate necessity for both. 
So does the Izaak Walton League, which so capably led the public information 
program on the recreation bill. And so does the Sierra Club which, we think, 
originated the idea. I repeat. We urgently need both measures. We’re happy 
to have the Recreation Commission. We urgently need the wilderness bill. 


(The statement referred to follows :) 


WILDERNESS BILL WILL HELP OvutTpooR RECREATION REVIEW 


Passing the wilderness bill will contribute to the success of the outdoor recrea- 
tion resources review recently authorized by Congress, according to Howard 
Zahniser, executive secretary and editor of “The Wilderness Society.” 

Speaking at a September 30 session of the 1958 annual meeting of the Society 
of American Foresters in Salt Lake City, Utah, Zahniser described recent urg- 
ings to postpone wilderness legislation until after completion of the recreation 
resources review as “mostly arguments against the wilderness bill rather than 
efforts to advance the review.” 

Zahniser also quoted Izaak Walton League Conservation Director Joseph W. 
Penfold, leading advocate of the review program and himself a member of the 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission, as arguing that “adoption 
by Congress of the principles of wilderness preservation will assist the Com- 
mission positively.” 

Zahniser quoted Penfold as telling the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs at a hearing on July 23, 1958, that “with wilderness preserva- 
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tion adopted as public policy by Congress, ORRR Commission will have a far 
more firm base from which to launch its studies of wilderness as part of, and as 
related to, the total outdoor recreation resource, as well as in its relationship 
to the rest of outdoor America, past and future.” 

Zahniser recalled that when Senator Clinton P. Anderson’s spokesman at the 
July 23 hearing asked if the Commission’s studies “will be hampered in any way 
by a failure to enact this wilderness legislation,” Penfold replied: 

“I think that their operations will be hampered. Or put it the other way 
around. I would rather put it the positive way. If Congress does adopt, essen- 
tially, this wilderness bill the Commission will be off to a head start in making 
the kind of evaluation they want.” 

Addressing the Society of American Forester’s division of forest recreation, 
Zahniser said that the wilderness bill will provide an improved situation in 
which to undertake the recreation review. 

He pointed out that the wilderness bill will be an issue of prime concern to 
conservationists until it is passed and will thus claim attention that could other- 
wise be concentrated in the outdoor recreation review. On the other hand he 
said that the bill “will define and give order to wilderness preservation policies, 
thus clarifying the status quo and making it easier to be dealt with by the 
Commission. 

“The wilderness bill,” he said, “will not disturb any existing balances as to 
recreation resources. By providing a policy for the existing areas of wilderness 
that are already being handled as a part of other and consistent programs, how- 
ever, and providing for their continued administration by their present adminis- 
trators, it will provide improved means for the Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission to use, both in its conduct of the study and in its preparation 
of the recommendations which it is expected to make to Congress and the 
President.” 

Pointing out that the wilderness bill includes procedures for making addi- 
tions, modifications or eliminations, Zahniser said, “it thus provides a mecha- 
nism of value to the Commission both in formulating recommendations about 
any needed adjustments as to wilderness areas and in seeing how these recom- 
mendations can be put into effect.” 

“Whatever the outdoor recreation review findings may be,” he said, “they can 
more effectively and more efficiently be considered and carried out with the 
wilderness bill enacted and its programs and policies established.” 

He empasized also that “we should not delay any longer in meeting the wilder- 
ness preservation needs for which the wilderness bill is designed.” “It will be 
4 to 6 years,” he predicted, “before the Commission’s recommendations can be 
put into effect.” 

NOT IN CONFLICT WITH OTHER INTERESTS 


The wilderness bill Zahniser described as a measure designed to fit in with 
economic and other programs and not to conflict with them. Its provisions, he 
said, will in nowise damage existing programs and interests. The bill gives 
congressional recognition to wilderness as part of a multiple use program, he said. 

What the bill most needs, he said, is to be clearly understood. 

“We need the wilderness bill because we cannot expect any of our areas to 
endure as wilderness accidentally. All of our land is destined to be put to 
some human use. If we want wilderness we shall have to set aside definite 
areas deliberately for that purpose. Only those areas that are deliberately 
set aside as wilderness and positively protected as such can be expected to 
remain wilderness. 

“This is a governmental undertaking, of course, in our society, and because 
most of the lands now available are Federal lands, this must be largely a 
Federal program. 

“So we need a national policy and program. Yet within none of the areas 
where wilderness still exists is it protected as wilderness by Congress. There 
is no law establishing a national wilderness preservation policy, nor any statute 
authorizing a national wilderness program. 

“Wilderness preservation programs and purposes fortunately have been 
developed in connection with the administration of national forests, national 
parks, wildlife refuges, and other publicly owned or controlled areas that 
contain wilderness. 

“Within these areas we have an opportunity to establish a national wilder- 
ness preservation program—inside our national forests, parks, refuges, and 
other areas where wilderness can be preserved without damaging any other 
interests. 
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“This is what the wilderness bill does: 


NEEDED AND URGENT 


“It is needed because without its congressional sanctions, the excellent admin- 
istrative programs so far successful cannot be counted upon to endure in the 
face of pressures that obviously are increasing. 

“It is urgent because wilderness preservation can now be fitted into our over- 
all program without conflicting with such other economic programs as timber 
production, but this opportunity to establish a wilderness policy and program 
without conflict cannot be expected to last forever. 

“Establishing such a policy and program in our fast-moving mechanical civili- 
zation becomes increasingly difficult the longer it is delayed. 

“The wilderness bill is a measure that has been carefully worked out over a 
period of years in a cooperative, constructive program that respects economic 
and other interests. 

“It gives permanence to programs that have already proved desirable. 

“It damages no other interest or program. 

“It involves no new land-management agencies but rather fits into existing 
programs. 

“It includes provisions for change; it locks no door without also providing a 
key. 

“It preserves the wilderness character of lands serving multiple purposes and 
safeguards these areas for the permanent good of the whole people—not for any 
special interest or single use and not for the selfish interest of any individuals or 
group. 

“What it most needs is understanding.” 


(Mr. Brower subsequently submitted the following article from the 
Sierra Club Bulletin :) 


1958’s PEOPLE AND RESOURCES—AND WILDERNESS 


Take a billion people, double the number in 50 years, try to apportion one 
world’s resources among them, and you have a problem—our midcentury problem. 

Prepare to double the number again in a speed-shrunk world and you run into 
trouble—1958 trouble. It is trouble shared by 2% billion people today. 

Shared, but not necessarily faced—not by enough of those people. The con- 
servationist, we submit, is trying to face the troubie and trying to sustain the 
good life for mankind while alleviating it. Moreover, he believes that the good 
life is more than an accretion of things, that it also needs some natural world 
in it, unpaved and unroofed, for the known and unknown benefits that can accrue 
to civilized man from his heritage of wilderness untrammeled by people and 
their things. 

The year 1957 has heartened the conservationists who are most concerned with 
retaining our remnants of the American wilderness. Strong new support has 
come for the idea that we must preserve some land where you find an environment 
instead of trying to take it with you. 


MORE, MORE, MOBE 


But other voices have been added, too, as the invasion from the cradle multi- 
plies peoples and divides space. For all these people we must cut more trees, 
dam more streams, dig more minerals, plow (but pave) more soil, pump more oil 
to flow away forever down the long paved river, and build bigger ICBM’s. Each 
resource manager to his own specialty; each resource processor to his own 
declaration of quarterly dividend. Each shouting for more than his share. Is 
it surprising that the voice for the wilderness is sometimes lost in the din of 
inequity? 

For all this, support for the wilderness bill is growing and encouraging. So 
was the speed with which the idea of a scenic resources review took hold in the 
legislation to establish the national Outdoor Recreation Resources Review (om- 
mission. The legislation passed the Senate in 1957 and at this writing is ex- 
pected soon to complete its rounds of approval. Here at last would come the 
opportunity to give equitable attention to the future’s need for parks, wilderness, 
wildlife, and the outdoor recreation and recreation they could afford in per- 
petuity if rescued in time. 


36332—59—pt. 2——_25 
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THE PREDAWN DARK 


This looks like the promised dawn. Perhaps, then, we should not be dismayed 
if things suddenly darken. For darken they have. There has been a discourag- 
ing resistance to proposals to make sure that the recreation review will be 
truly equitable. To assure equitability, conservationists have repeatedly urged 
a special kind of moratorium. 

For example, they have said to the Department of Agriculture: “You have 
found out a great deal about the number of trees we could use for timber and 
pulp by the year 2000. You have yet to find out what the wilderness and 
recreation needs will be by then. You have supported the recreation bill that 
will make a three-year study of those needs. You are starting your own re 
search on forest recreation. Therefore will you delay logging on scenic areas 
now in controversy, such as the Three Sisters country, until we begin to know 
as much about needs for wilderness and recreation as we know about timber? 

No, comes the reply. This would unnecessarily delay the proper manage 
ment of those lands. 

To the Department of the Interior the same kind of question was addressed 
regarding a reclamation withdrawal, for instance, on the Flathead River, within 
an important wildlife range. Couldn’t there be a 3-year look-see before an 
irrevocable commitment was made? The Department was concerned lest exist- 
ing programs be upset. 

To the Corps of Engineers, Department of the Army, the same question about 
Bruces Eddy Dam and its effect upon a beautiful stream and winter range for 
elk. The Corps continued to push hard for the dam. 

To Members of Congress, a request for an amendment to the recreation bill 
that would provide for a temporary segregation “of areas of probable high 
scenic, scientific, and recreational significance.” The Senate Interior Com- 
mittee replies: No, the necessary authority already exists in the Interior De 
partment. But the Interior Department isn’t sure where or how, especially 
for lands under the Department of Agriculture. 

So complex a subject—so important a subject—cannot be adequately sum- 
marized in a few paragraphs or even in a few chapters. But the foregoing 
summary can serve to convey the feeling of frustration that working conser- 
vationists wake up with in the predawn dark. If they suspect that they are the 
victims of the evil plot of a schemer, they may be forgiven, but they’re wrong. 
This is a shared frustration, shared by administrators and legislators too, and 
all deriving from that 1958 trouble we were talking about. 


STATISTICS TO TREMBLE AT 


Two statistics bring the trouble down to earth: 

1. The twentieth-century world has used up more of the earth’s resources 
than has all previous history. 

2. We now share the earth with 1 man out of every 10 who ever existed on 
it—10 percent of all who have lived are now alive! 

If you prefer to be more conservative, adjust that to 1 out of 20. It makes 
no real difference; the conclusion is the same. But forget prehistory and just 
think of the last 1,957 years; view the predicament of man and his natural 
resources since the first Christmas. Squeeze that time to a single day so you 
can feel its substance. 

By this compressed scale of time—with a single day representing a period 
that began in the year 1 and will end in the year 2400—it is now just 7:35 p.m. 
And what has happened since dinner ended at 7 o’clock? Twice as many people 
are in our house. And of all the irreplaceable furniture that was in the room 
when the day began, furniture slowly assembled in all the aeons, we've burned 
up more than half since dinner. We contentedly bask as the fireplace glows, 
confident that when our number doubles again in the next half hour—and 
quadruples by 8 :30—we’ll find some more furniture in undiscovered other rooms. 
The practical thing to do will be to burn this, too, that still others may join 
in the widening circle around the fireplace. We bask happily, making good 
conversation. At cocktail time a misanthropic dreamer was inconsiderate 
enough to ask what we were going to be doing by midnight. Fortunately he 
left before dinner and the gloom lifted. What was his name? Oh yes, it 
was Malthus. 

If we could ask him back, he might point out that for mankind to progress 
blindly from plenty to paucity, then from salt mine to ant heap, men need not 
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plan at all. Their appetite for resources need become no more voracious than it 
already is, and their plethora of wants would guarantee a universe of want. 
He would remind us to seek a merciful way to contain the explosion of people 
across the face of the earth—to discover a merciful way lest a cruel way should 
descend upon us. 

But Malthus would only be getting gloomy again, so out with him. 

We're going to assume that man will soon discover his least-exploited re- 
source, restraint. And that he will also discover substitutes for material re 
sources as each in turn becomes prohibitively scarce, until his skill finally en- 
ables him to fulfill his material needs reasonably well from the only three really 
abundant resources, sea, rock, and air. (Science will do all this, then tackle 
the common cold.) We're going to assume this because we must; it is the only 
alternative to our being measured for sackcloth and being fed tranquilizers. 


WILDERNESS—SYMBOL OF RESTRAINT 


Having preferred the pleasanter assumption, let’s get the metaphor out of the 
blender and look at what’s on the menu for the future. 

We see a tender filet, synthesized from algae, cooked to a turn on a pushbut- 
ton-operated, self-propelled lazy Susan who washes her own dishes. This, with 
tasty ersatz extras, will provide all the calories, proteins, and esters our great- 
grandson may require for subsistence. 

Happily, we shall not be expected to join him at his meal. We have known 
much better fare. There is room in our house. There is a garden around it, and 
friends who are not too crowded to be kind. And when we want a change of 
scene, we know of a wooded spot in the mountains, a spot we are glad we have 
to walk to, where a stream’s energy is white and jubilant, where the lakeshore is 
just the way eternity made it, where we can see the forest for the trees, enjoy 
it because of them, unmanaged, unmanipulated, unmanicured trees—good old- 
growth, overmature, decadent, high-risk snags that they may be to a silvicul- 
turist, but not to God. 

This plea, then, to the managers of our resources: Please think hard about 
our collective great-grandson as you go on about your work. His future will 
lack many things we enjoy and we’re not sure what he will find in their stead. 
So don’t deprive him of wilderness, too, nor of wilderness and the spiritual lift 
of the primeval forest and stream. 

Davip R. BROWER. 





How MvucH WILDERNESS? 


How much wilderness do we have today? 

Dedicated wilderness in the United States, roadless, unmechanized plots of 
5,000 acres or more, totals one-third acre per person as of the latest count (of 
wilderness and of people). 

A lot of this acreage, however, is wall space, not floor space. Walls are fine 
to look at, and mean as much to wilderness and houses as the dough around the 
hole means to a doughnut. But you don’t spend much time on the walls of a 
house, nor can you walk on all the floor. 

And so with wilderness. By the time you comb through your third-acre to 
find a bit of living space—a place to cook, to sit by your campfire, and to lay 
out your sleeping bag where it will not slide downhill nor be hit by an ember— 
you find that the key area in your one-third acre is small indeed. How small we 
don’t have the data to determine. , 

But here’s a clue. In all the 20 million acres of national forest in California, 
only 1 acre in a hundred is gentle enough for camping; not all of that acre is 
attractive to people, and even so your sleeping bag would roll off part of it. 

But take that ratio of 1 percent and apply it to your one-third acre of wil- 
derness. You own less than a 12-foot square of living space! 

Whatever the size, this wilderness exists only by administrative determina- 
tion or sufferance, as the case may be. The good work that has saved these 
places so far needs the backing of Congress, too, against the day when there will 
be twice as many people with four times as much opportunity to get to what can 
be no more wilderness than we now have. 
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Senator Neupercer. Mr. W. R. Schofield, of the California Forest 
Protective Association, and after Mr. Schofield the next witness will 
be Mr. John Thune. 

Mr. Georce Cratc. Senator, I am George Craig, who testified earlier. 
Mr. Schofield had to be called away to Washington. He asked me to 
present his 25 copies of his statement in opposition to the bill. 

Senator Neusercer. And it will appear in the record in full, and we 
appreciate your bringing it to us in behalf of Mr. Schofield. Thank 
you very much, Mr. Craig. Can you give us Mr. Schofield’s address 
for the record ? 

Mr. Craia. 681 Market Street, San Francisco 5. 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF W. R. SCHOFIELD, SECRETARY-MANAGER, CALIFORNIA FOREST 
PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, PRESENTED BY GEORGE CRAIG 


The California Forest Protective Association, representing the owners of 90 
percent of all privately owned timberlands in California, wishes to go on record 
in opposition to 8S. 4028, a bill to establish a national wilderness preservation 
system, for the following reasons: 

1. Although it is generally recognized that certain limited areas of Federal 
lands should be preserved in their primitive state, if proven to be of the highest 
value for such recreational use, this proposal to authorize single use of over 50 
million acres of national forest and public domain land for the relatively few 
wilderness enthusiasts is not the answer to primitive area preservation, since it 
abolishes a long-established principle of multiple use of Federal lands by many 
citizens. 

2. The legislation proposes the establishment of a wilderness preservation 
eouncil, which would duplicate the responsibilities of the agencies presently 
administering Federal lands. The Forest Service, National Park Service, and 
other Federal agencies now charged with the responsibility for and the adminis- 
tration of Federal lands, are better able to determine wilderness needs and to 
survey the conditions, and can best adjust the use of such lands in a sound land 
management program that seeks the highest use of each individual area. 

3. The forest, grazing, mineral, and water resources of California in the vast 
area proposed to be set aside as wilderness areas are essential to the economy of 
the State and its citizens. The continuity and sustained production of forest 
crops in California are dependent upon the resources from the national forests 
to supplement the production from private lands in supplying the basic raw 
material for the third largest industry in the State. 

4. The prohibitive and restrictive development of the resources of the pro- 
posed wilderness areas, as well as the exclusion of cultural development and the 
installation of necessary safeguards to resources adjacent to such areas, threat- 
ens the destruction not only of valuable natural resource assets which should be 
available to the economy of the State and Nation, but also poses a very real 
threat to the lives and property of the citizens residing in the vicinity of such 
areas. 

5. Forests in California have more areas proposed to be included in wilder- 
ness areas than is proposed in any other State. The total acreage of these areas 
is over 1% million acres. The citizens of California have a very vital interest 
in the utilization of such lands, and, therefore, should have a greater voice in 
how such lands should be administered and utilized. All such proposed wilder- 
ness areas should be regulated under laws which would permit their reclassifi- 
eation if changing conditions make their use more valuable than the specified 
recreational use for which they may have been set aside. Existing laws and 
regulations have established and provided for management of Federal wilderness 
areas adequately and past actions of the presently administering agencies has 
not been questioned. 

6. It is not sound legislation to curtail the wise management of vast areas of 
public lands by capable administrative agencies seeking the greatest good for 
the greatest number, over the longest time. It is not sound legislation to estab- 
lish wilderness use to the exclusion of other uses through broad congressional 
enactment. Sound land management should determine the relationship of uses 
to achieve the greatest, highest, and wisest use of any individual area. 
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Senator Neusercer. Mr, John Thune. The next witness will be 
Mr. Norman Whittaker of the Whittaker Mining Co. Mr. Thune. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN B. THUNE, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, CENTRAL 
YMCA OF OAKLAND, CALIF. 


Mr. Turune. I am John B. Thune; I am the executive director of 
the Central YMCA of Oakland, Calif. My address is 2101 Telegraph 
Avenue. 

For a number of years it has been my privilege to visit some of the 
outstanding wilderness areas of this country. In company with me 
have always been many young people of our local cities. These expe- 
riences in the natural world aa brought about some remarkable 
changes for the better in young lives. I have witnessed these signifi- 
cant changes. 

In these days of increasing urbanization and mechanization, we 
must find the way to preserve wilderness as one of the tools of serving 
youth if we expect to develop a Nation of wholesome and intelligent 
persons. Nature is a great teacher. 

Wilderness is a resource that belongs to all people. It is a resource 
that belongs to all generations to come. These storehouses of nature 
should be preserved as a part of a balanced conservation program for 
educational, recreational, inspirational, and scientific use. 

This country is still relatively young. Life in the machine age is 
really just beginning. We still have some priceless wilderness areas, 
However, each year we find reasons to reduce them. Once gone, they 
cannot be restored. 

The revised wilderness bill, Senate bill 4028, is a much needed piece 
of protective legislation. The passage of this bill could stand as one 
of the great monuments to this generation. This can only come about 
through the action of men of vision. 

America needs the safeguards to prevent the exploitation of every 
corner of this country. The time is now. I urge the adoption of 
this bill. 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you very much. After Mr, Norman 
Whittaker will be Mr. Robert Frenkel of Palo Alto, Calif. Mr, 
Whittaker. 


STATEMENT OF NORMAN A. WHITTAKER, STOCKTON, CALIF. 


Mr. Wuirraker. Senator Neuberger and ladies and gentlemen: 
My name is Norman A. Whittaker. I operate a mining business in 
the States of Montana, Arizona, California, and have operated in 
Alaska and other States in the West. I am going to read first from 
my prepared statement, some of the paragraphs, and delete the most 
of it from my verbal talk. 

Honorable members, it has been long recognized that the prospector 
and independent mining operator are the bulwark of mineral pioneer- 
ing. They can be compared with the engineers and draftsmen, who 
are so essential to the proper planning and preparation of our large 
buildings and industry. So, these men, the prospector along with the 
experienced and educated mining men, blueprint, discover, and 
process the means that lead us to our great stores of mineral wealth. 

It is vitally important for the economy and security of our country 
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for continued mineral resources to be discovered. This main vault 

of great wealth usually lies within the hilly or mountainous regions, 

and in the greater part, upon public domain, and in some areas w vithin 
national forest boundaries. 

To forbid the search for minerals in such areas means we will have 
discouraged progress to further search for, discover, and appraise our 
national mineral wealth. Subsequently, our reserves would not keep 
apace with our consumption, and both our technological progress and 
known reserves would greatly subside. 

In my over 40 years of mining and prospecting in Alaska, Arizona, 
Idaho, California, and Montana, I have participated in, or caused 
the construction of, well over 100 miles of roads for vehicular tr: affic. 
These roads I am referring to had positively no contributions from 
either county, State, or Federal agencies. They were entirely paid 
for by ourselves, and cost many thousands of dollars. As an example 
of a few local areas where access roads were constructed: 1953-56, 
Mohave County, Ariz., Chemeheuvis Mountains, over 9 miles. 1951- 
58, Judith Basin County, Stanford, Mont., Running Wolf Creek Iron 
property, over 11 miles, plus improvements to the county roads, in- 
cluding new and larger steel ducts and installation of same. 

In the most part, our roads are upon mining properties, yet it is 
only a matter of time that these roads are projected upon Forest 
Service maps, and marked with Forest Service markers, and claimed 
and used by the Forest Service. We are always glad to make them 
available to the Forest Service, and often have written letters giving 
information about the new roads, and giving them permission to use 
same. 

It has always been and still is the rule—we must maintain these 
roads and all other roads in the vicinity that connect thereto. We 
have never opposed the Forest Service from using our roads, and many 
of the roads are used by sheep and cattlemen for driveways, and for 
attendance to their herds during the summer grazing within the moun- 
tains under Forest Service permits. 

In addition to the roads we have constructed, many miles of trails 
were built and maintained. And again, it is not unusual to find Forest 
Service markers on our trails, and subsequently to find them, too. pro- 
jected upon maps, which are freely given without charge to the fisher- 
men, hunters, and the general public. I have personally witnessed 
thousands of hunters, fishermen, and campers using our privately 
constructed and financed roads and trails. Inasingle weekend I have 
seen over 200 cars on one of these access roads. I welcome the use of 
such roads as long as they do not interfere with mining operations. 

One must realize that our mining ventures, not only afford access 
to remote areas for the people, but are of greater importance for the 
true conservation and protection of our forests, the eliminating and/or 
speedy control of fires in these regions. And may I add, without cost 
to the taxpayer. 

In addition to the roads and trails, we built many cabins on our 
mining properties. Some have been used, and some still are in seasonal 
use by: the Forest Service through grazing permits, and at times have 
been used by hunters, campers ‘and the personnel of the U.S. Forest 
Service. 

These facts conclusively point out that in the exploration for 
minerals, the prospector or mining people not only secure and provide 
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inventory and knowledge of our better mineral resources, but in addi- 
tion they adopt the most efficient methods of use the world knows, 
and this is real conservation. 

What is true conservation? Will you enjoy modern progress, and 
better living standards if you restrict our people from developing 
our resources efficiently without bureaucratic control ? 

Since S. 4028 has the tithe of National Wilderness Preservation Act, 
I would like to pay tribute to the real conservationists—the mining 
technicians, metallurgists, and coworkers, who individually and col- 
lectively study and develop processes to make full recovery of associate 
minerals extractable, and usable from the ores and rocks. 

Under our system we have provided great technological and utility 
progress. This can, and will, die whenever the State decides to re- 
strict individual initiative and use in its place bureaucratic control. 

In my opinion this bill, S. 4028, would be just another step toward 
totalitarian governmental control. 

In closing, let me say in a few simple words—the miner and prospec- 
tor have been, and shall continue, as an unheralded and unpaid guard- 
ian, vigilantly protecting the forests and extinguishing many fires be- 
fore they get out of hand. For this we have little or no publicity, 
and no statistics, but nevertheless, they are unsung heroes of the wil- 
derness. 

I am unalterably opposed to Senate bill S. 4028. 

Now, I have a little comment to make. 

Senator Nevusercer. You don’t have any more time, however. I 
let you go a little bit over your time so you could complete your pre- 
pared statement. 

Mr. Wuirraker. Thank you. 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you, Mr. Whittaker. 

(The prepared statement of the witness follows :) 


STATEMENT OF NORMAN A. WHITTAKER 


Honorable Members of the United States Senate, the press, ladies and gentle- 
men. I want to state that I consider it a privilege to appear at this hearing 
only secondary to my great fortune—simply being a citizen of our great country— 
which provides so many opportunities such as the right to prospect upon our pub- 
lic domain. 

It has been long recognized that the prospector and independent mining opera- 
tor are the bulwark of mineral pioneering. They can be compared with the 
engineers and draftsmen, who are so essential to the proper planning and 
preparation of our large buildings and industry. So, these men—the prospector 
along with the experienced and educated mining men, blueprint, discover and 
process the means, that lead us to our great stores of mineral wealth. 

It is vitally important for the economy and security of our country for con- 
tinued mineral resources to be discovered. This main vault of great wealth 
usually lies within the hilly or mountainous regions, and in the greater part, 
upon public domain, and in some areas within national forest boundaries. 

To forbid the search for minerals in such areas, means we will have dis- 
couraged progress to further search for, discover, and appraise our national 
mineral wealth. Subsequently, our reserves would not keep apace with our 
consumption and both our technological progress and known reserves would 
greatly subside. 

Such minerals as zirconium, titanium, boron, magnesium, thorium, and ura- 
nium, plus most of the rare earths, were but a few years ago considered very 
limited in their uses and values. Some were considered worthless and not con- 
sidered at all as a metalliferous mineral, but only as a nonmetallic. Now let us 
briefly examine a few of these: 
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Boron, used in places and in times past exclusively as a chemical and for 
soaps. Today, it is heading toward a potential of several billion dollar industry 
with much of this into metallics. 

Zircon or zirconium, was considered and known mostly as a gem. In the 
past few years it has been placed high in our strategic metal needs. 

Titanium, which was generally frowned upon, except for limited use, in paints 
and ceramics, today, is our largest and probably our most important baby metal, 

Now I wish to say, that in my many years of contact with the U.S. Forest 
Service, I have found many competent and fairminded individuals. However, 
on the other hand, I have experienced belligerent and unlawful opposition from 
some Forest Service rangers and workers. 

It is a common practice of local rangers and their assistants to fraternize with 
stockmen, thereby securing their support against the miner and prospector— 
thus leading the sheep and cattlemen to believe they would receive favor from 
the Forest Service, only to learn later, that they in turn would soon face a get 
tough policy. 

In my over 40 years of mining and prospecting in Alaska, Arizona, Idaho, 
California and Montana, I have participated in, or caused the construction of 
well over 100 miles of roads for vehicular traffic. These roads I am referring 
to, had positively no contributions from either county, State, or Federal agencies. 
They were entirely paid for by ourselves, and cost many thousands of dollars. 
As an example of a few local areas where access roads were constructed: 
1953-56 Mohave County, Ariz., Chemehuevis Mountains, over 9 miles. 1951-58 
Judith Basin County, Standford, Mont., Running Wolf Creek iron property, over 
11 miles, plus improvements to the county roads, including new and larger steel 
ducts and installation of same. 

In the most part our roads are upon mining properties, yet it is only a matter 
of time that these roads are projected upon Forest Service maps, and marked 
with Forest Service markers, and claimed and used by the Forest Service. We 
are always glad to make them available to the Forest Service, and often have 
written letters giving information about the new roads, and giving them permis- 
sion to use same. 

It always has been and still is the rule—we must maintain these roads and 
all other roads in the vicinity that connect thereto. We have never opposed 
the Forest Service from using our roads, and many of the roads are used by 
sheep and cattlemen for driveways, and for attendance to their herds during 
the summer grazing within the mountains under Forest Service permits. 

In addition to the roads we have constructed, many miles of trails were built 
and maintained. And again, it is not unusual to find Forest Service markers on 
our trails, and subsequently to find them too projected upon maps, which are 
freely given without charge to the fishermen, hunters, and the general public. 
I have personally witnessed thousands of hunters, fishermen, and campers using 
our privately constructed and financed roads and trails. In a single weekend 
I have seen over 200 cars on one of these access roads. I welcome the use of 
such roads as long as they do not interfere with mining operations. 

One must realize that our mining ventures, not only afford access to remote 
areas for the people, but are of greater importance for the true conservation and 
protection of our forests, the eliminating and/or speedy control of fires in these 
regions. And may I add, without cost to the taxpayer. 

In addition to the roads and trails, we built many cabins on our mining prop- 
erties. Some have been used, and some still are in seasonal use by the Forest 
Service through grazing permits, and at times have been used by hunters, camp- 
ers and the personnel of the U.S. Forest Service. 

These facts conclusively point out, that in the exploration for minerals, the 
prospector or mining people, not only secure and provide inventory and knowledge 
of our better mineral resources, but in addition they adopt the most efficient 
methods of use the world knows, and this is real conservation. 

What is true conservation? Will you enjoy modern progress, and better living 
standards, if you restrict our people from developing our resources efficiently 
without bureaucratic control? 

I wish to place the champions of conservation via bureaucratic control, along- 
side of an oldtime U.S. marshal, a Mr. Hugh Evans of the early mining regions 
of Neihart and Monarch, Mont. He profoundly claimed it a sin to shoot and 
eat such graceful and beautiful animals as deer. Yet, when he ate from deer 
meat killed and prepared by others, he was the most hearty consumer, and often 
asked for a chunk to take home. 
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So not unlike Hugh Evans, do these extremists expousing conservation, deny 
themselves of the benefits of the high American standard of living such as 
modern transportation, airplanes, automobiles, baths, water pipes, and electricity, 
plus our television and all types of modern appliances. Does anyone think 
you could have these without the full development and exploitation of our mineral 
resources? I wonder, do they realize the numerous minerals required to make 
an ordinary radio? Many are nonmetallics, plus their discovery was and 
shall continue in the right of the American citizen to prospect for all minerals 
upon public domain. 

Since S. 4028 has the title of National Wilderness Preservation Act, I would 
like to pay tribute to the real conservationists, the mining technicians, metal- 
lurgists, and coworkers, who individually and collectively, study and develop 
processes to make full recovery of associate minerals extractable, and usable 
from the ores and rocks. 

Under our system we have provided great technological and utility progress. 
This can, and will die, whenever the State decides to restrict individual initiative, 
and use in its place bureaucratic control. 

In my opinion this bill, S. 4028, would be just another step toward totalitarian 
governmental control. 

In closing let me say in a few simple words—the miner and prospector have 
been, and shall continue, as an unheralded and unpaid guardian, vigilantly 
protecting the forests and extinguishing many fires before they get out of hand. 
For this we have little or no publicity, and no statistics, but nevertheless, they 
are unsung heroes of the wilderness. 

I am unalterably opposed to Senate bill 4028. I thank you. 


Senator Nevusercer. Our next witness is Mr. Robert Frenkel. Be- 
fore Mr. Frenkel testifies, I am informed that Mrs. Ralph A. 
Reynolds, the executive vice president of the California Roadside 
Council, who was the next on our agenda, has decided merely to file 
her statement with us in the interest of conserving time and, of course, 
Mrs. Reynolds’ statement on behalf of the California Roadside Coun- 
cil will appear in the hearing record in full. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF CALIFORNIA ROADSIDE CouNcIL, Mrs. RALPH A. REYNOLDS, 
EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


NOVEMBER 10, 1958. 
Senator Rrcuarp L. NEUBERGER, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

DeAaR SENATOR NEUBERGER: The California Roadside Council, a nonprofit or- 
ganization numbering approximately 1,000 members, some 200 of which are 
member-organizations such as planning commissions, improvement clubs, etc., 
supports the principles upon which S. 4028 is based. 

Our interest in the improvement of roadside conditions causes us to be basic- 
ally concerned with the preservation of the natural landscape where such preser- 
vation appears to be in the public interest. The enjoyment of unspoiled natural 
surroundings is a benefit which should be available if possible to every genera- 
tion. It is an element of real importance to a people’s full mental and physical 
health and balanced development. 

The steady receding of the wild areas in which these benefits can be enjoyed 
most fully is exemplified by these facts, which we have on good authority: Dur- 
ing World War II a military survey showed that in all the United States there 
were only three points where a circle of 10 miles diameter would not intersect 
at least one road. Today we learn that only two such points remain, these being 
in the areas of the Salmon River and of Tioga Pass. Now is the time to plan for 
wilderness preservation by techniques which will have reasonable flexibility but 
will at the same time ensure careful consideration before changes in the status 
of our public lands are made. 

It seems to us that S. 4028 in its present form would accomplish these objec- 
tives and would therefore be in the public interest, now and in the future. 

Sincerely yours, 
CALIFORNIA Roapsmpe Councit, 
Mrs. RatpH A. REYNOLDs, 
Executive Vice President. 
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Senator Neupercer. Mr. Frenkel, and after Mr. Frenkel is Mr. 
John F. Reginato. Mr. Frenkel, won’t you go ahead. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT E. FRENKEL, PALO ALTO, CALIF. 


Mr. Frenxex. Mr. Chairman, I am Robert Frenkel, a research 
metallurgist from Palo Alto, Calif. The address is 11380 Palo Alto 
Avenue. I, too, am a representative of one of those numerous or- 

anizations called families. We are neither wealthy nor rugged, nor 
oe I think odd. We do enjoy many of the products of our current 
progressive civilization. We also spend our vacations in various 
wilderness areas. 

Wilderness is a very important resource to our Nation and to me 
and my family. It serves a number of purposes. As a scientific re- 
source it provides a necessary base level for research. By the same 
token, wilderness provides an educational or museum sample of our 
landscape. Watershed protection and wildlife habitat are paramount 
wilderness uses. The recreational value of wilderness has in recent 
years become increasingly important. The loss of every acre of 
wilderness here or in Podunk, then, becomes a national loss. 

The spiritual and mental well-being afforded by a wilderness trip 
is another important factor to our people and as there are more and 
more of us, the need for untouched land becomes greater. 

In addition, the value of wilderness in its own right should be con- 
sidered. Our Nation was founded and developed on a base of wilder- 
ness and to destroy this wild country is to destroy an integral part of 
our country. It’s nice to know that wild country is there even if you 
can’t get to it. 

There are, however, several uses of Federal wild land that are 
incompatible with wilderness. To name a few: Logging, road de- 
velopment, reclamation projects, mining, uncontrolled grazing, and 
resort development. Many of the above, while in their own right 
are valid and valuable, should be considered in terms of the values 
they destroy, as well as those they create. There is one main fact. 
Wilderness can only be created once. What we have today is all we 
ever will have. This does not mean that all existing undeveloped 
areas should be categorically protected, but it does mean that the 
finest wilderness areas should receive the ultimate protection that 
can be afforded—congressional protection. 

The existing administrative agencies have done excellent jobs in 
selecting such high quality wild land, but they are also under ex- 
treme pressure by numerous private and public groups to alter their 
land use to include conflicting uses or else reduce these areas. 

The wilderness bill, it seems to me, provides a solution to the prob- 
lem of unwarranted exploitation of wilderness and at the same time 
it allows for flexible administration by existing agencies. The bill 
also offers an educational platform for a better understanding of 
the values at stake. Furthermore, the bill will provide a firm and 
logical basis for the newly created National Outdoor Recreation 
Resources Review Commission. 

I wish to commend this committee for its interest in this legisla- 
tion and urge its approval of the wilderness bill. 

Senator Nrevpercer. Thank you, Mr. Frenkel, very much. Mr. 
John F. Reginato. After Mr. Reginato is Mr. is Mr. Reginato 
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here? Mr. Reginato is the general manager of the Shasta-Cascade 
Wonderland Association. The hearing record will be open until 
corny in December, if he cares to submit his testimony in written 
orm. 

In his absence the next witnesses are Mr. and Mrs. Harold Sipperly 
of Palo Alto, Are Mr. and Mrs. Harold Sipperly here? The same 
privilege will be accorded them to submit their testimony in written 
form and it will be received for the record. 

I want to state for the record and for those here that the testi- 
mony should be sent to the Senate Interior Committee, 224 Senate 
Office Building, Washington, D.C., care of Mr. Benton J. Stong, 
who is here today as a professional staff member of the committee. 

Mr. Knox Marshall, secretary of the California forest practice 
committee, Western Pine Association. Is Mr. Marshall here? After 
Mr. Knox Marshall will be Miss Luella Sawyer of the Western Out- 
door Quarterly. 


STATEMENT OF KNOX MARSHALL, SECRETARY, CALIFORNIA 
FOREST PRACTICE COMMITTEE, ON BEHALF OF WESTERN PINE 
LUMBER INDUSTRY 


Mr. Marswaty. Mr. Chairman, my name is Knox Marshall, secre- 
tary of the California forest practice committee of the Western Pine 
Association. I reside at 110 10th Avenue, in Sacramento. 

This statement is presented on behalf of the western pine lumber 
industry in California. The industry we represent manufactures 
upward of 80 percent of the lumber production in the pine areas of 
the State. 

We are opposed to enactment of legislation as embodied in S. 4028. 
Our opposition stems from the belief that: First, it is premature to 
enact wilderness-type recreation legislation because of the study by 
the National Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission ; sec- 
ond, it is not in the public interest to legislate single use of forest areas, 
especially to the exclusion of most vacationists; third, a special use 
council to advise Congress on wilderness policy creates an additional 
administrative agency; and, fourth, land use should be and is ade- 
quately determined locally by agencies responsible for proper land 
management. 

The growth of wilderness-type areas on national forest lands (from 
0 to 14 million acres since 1924) attests to the adequacy of present laws 
and policies. In California we have 1.6 million acres set aside by 
the Forest Service. These dedicated areas represent 8 percent of all 
national forest land in California. This, of course, does not include 
the substantial area set aside in the national parks and wildlife refuges. 

Incidentally, just in national parks and monuments alone there is an 
additional 4 million acres set aside in California. 

S. 4028 includes two features especially undesirable. First, the bill 
would completely prevent any further recreational development in 
roadless areas of national parks, primitive areas, or other established 
wilderness areas. Our experience on private land clearly shows that 
vacationists and other recreationists are attracted to roaded areas 
in great numbers. 
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Millions of Californians live in the hot central valley and coastal 
towns. Each summer entire families look to the cool mountains for 
respite from hot, urban existence. One only has to be in the moun- 
tain areas to see how these people migrate and to see the type of land 
they frequent. They look for roads to lead them into the back coun- 
try. By and large, they will not, or cannot, for instance, ride horse- 
back or walk trails into isolated areas. It is merely a matter of access 
allowing them the opportunity to enjoy the wild environment. 
S. 4028 would deny such access. 

We are not convinced that roads and developments need tu upset 
the wilderness environment. We think this is well proven in certain 
national parks where, off the roads, there are truly unchanged natural 
conditions. And as far as solitudes are concerned, we think that true 
solitude can be found most anywhere in the same 42.5 million acres 
of forest land in California. 

Second, the bill would establish a council with three citizen members 
“interested in the preservation of wilderness.” The council would be 
cha with administrative and educational responsibilities and 
would make recommendations to the Congress. A sum of $100,000 
would be annually authorized for the council’s expenditure. 

We do not believe establishment of such a special-use council is 
in the best interest of land management because it would have veto 
power over needed management of land based on expert land-use 
planning. It would duplicate functions of existing agencies. More 
important, it would set a precedent of establishing special-interest ad- 
visory councils to work directly with the Congress. Most likely, 
others interested in public land use would want similar recognition, 
representation, and authority. If more such groups were established, 
chaos in land management programs might result. 

Senator Neuvpercer. Thank you Mr. Marshall. I would just like to 
ask you a couple of questions. Does the Western Pine Association 
support the multiple-use program of the U.S. Forest Service? 

r. MarsHaty. Yes. 

Senator Nrupercer. Perhaps you can explain this to me then. 
Why did the Western Pine Association oppose the Klamath Indian 
Reservation purchase bill which I introduced in the last session of 
Congress at the request of the Republican administration? That bill 
would have given private enterprise a right to purchase that timber, 
and in the absence of such purchase, the pine forest would have become 
part of the national forest system in that area. If the Western Pine 
Association supports the multiple-use program of the Forest Service, 
why did it oppose that bill ? 

Mr. MarsHary. Well, Senator, the Klamath Reservation is outside 
of my area of work, but, of course, I have heard of that and I think 
that it was more of adelay. The association had not had opportunity 
to have a meeting of their directors; they would have to meet and have 
to consider a rule on such policy and I believe you did get a firm 
opinion of the group after such a meeting was had. 

Senator Neusercer. Well, I know that the Western Pine Associa- 
tion sent us telegrams opposing the bill. 

Mr. MarsHatu. Well, I am not sure which telegrams you refer to, 
but as an association, why, they couldn’t act until sometime after 
this started when there was an opportunity for the directors of this 
12-State organization to meet. It might have been from individuals. 
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Senator Nevpercer. Well, we had many telegrams on that and that 
is why your testimony puzzled me to that extent. If you care to sub- 
mit some material bearing on the stand of your organization on that 
bill, I would be glad to receive it for the hearing record, because it 
certainly would identify whether you are actually for or against the 
multiple-use program. Because when the Senate Interior Ccomaatibae 
met in March to consider the bill after it had been introduced for 3 
months and the program had been under study for some 6 or 7 
months, I know we received telegrams from the Western Pine Associa- 
tion then opposing the legislation. 

Mr. MarsHa.u. Senator, we are firmly in accord with multiple-use 
management of wild land, and where that differs with the information 
you got, I don’t know, but I will try and get the information that you 
request on just what our policy is. I believe I can write it out and 
send it to you. 

Senator Neusercer. Allright. There is plenty of time; just send it 
to me or.to Mr. Stong, either one of us. Thank you very much, Mr. 
Marshall. 

(The following communication was subsequently received :) 


WESTERN PINE ASSOCIATION, 
Sacramento, Calif., December 1, 1958. 


Hon, RicHarp L. NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR NEUBERGER: At the hearing on S, 4028 in San Francisco I prom- 
ised to write you for the record an answer to your question why, in light of our 
support of multiple-use management, the Western Pine Association opposed 
the Seaton bill. 

We see no conflict in our association’s position of endorsing multiple-use 


management and recommending private land ownership. That is because 
multiple use is a common practice on privately managed lands as well as on 
public lands. It may be witnessed every day on industrial tree farms and is 
evidence of our industry’s determination to practice good land use. Such 
management provides watershed protection, recreational opportunities, use of 
browse and land for wildlife and grazing purposes, and hunting and fishing 
opportunities. Some of these uses of private industrial forest lands create 
hazards and extra costs, but even so the industry is providing such uses as a 
contribution to the social good. 

It is industry’s belief it has an obligation to give good multiple-use manage- 
ment to forest land. The fact that growing trees now pays provides a major 
incentive to forest land owners. Since government and industry see eye to 
eye on these policies for commercial forest lands, multiple-use considerations 
played no part in the association’s stand on the Klamath. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Knox MARSHALL, District Forest Engineer. 

Senator Neusercer. Time has been reserved for the Wyoming Stock 

Growers Association. Is there any representative of that organiza- 
tion here? 
_ I would just like to note for the record that Mr. Mike Manatos 
is here with the committee. Mr. Manatos is the able administrative 
assistant to Joseph C. O’Mahoney, the distinguished Senator from 
Wyoming, and I am informed by Mr. Manatos that the Wyoming 
Stock Growers will submit testimony at Salt Lake City, I believe, 
on Wednesday. Is that correct, Mike? 

Mr. Manaros. Yes. 

Senator Nrupercer. Time has likewise been reserved by the Citizens 
Committee for Regional Recreation, San Francisco Bay area. Is 
there somebody here to represent that organization? After that or- 
ganization we will then have Miss Sawyer, editor of the Western 
Outdoor Quarterly, if she is here. 

In some instances, I want to explain that an organization reserved 
time and did not give us at that particular moment the name of the 
witness. May we have your name? 
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STATEMENT OF MISS JAQUELIN WATKINS, REPRESENTING BAY 
AREA CITIZENS COMMITTEE ON REGIONAL RECREATION 


Miss Warxrins. Jaquelin Watkins, and I am a member of the Bay 
Area Citizens Committee on Regional Recreation. 

Senator Neusercer. Will you give us your address ? 

Miss Warxins. I live at 125 Western Drive, Point Richmond, 
Calif. 

We prepared a brief statement for the record which I will briefly 
review, and that is that the Bay Area Citizens Committee on Re- 
gional Recreation is to support the wise planning of all publicly 
owned lands serving recreational purposes of our rapidly expanding 
communities, which, in California, are expanding at the rate of 
40,000 per month. 

I had a chance to read an article in the Recreation Society Bul- 
letin for August of 1958, which is of general interest in that it said 
that in the next 20 years we will have 50 million more people in the 
United States and 80 to 90 percent of this increase will be in urban 
areas. Many far-thinking people are wondering where we are going 
to put these people. How do we provide for the recreational needs 
of 50 million more people? This increase will come not only in 
increased births, but greater life expectancy plus increased amounts 
of leisure time now available to the working population. These are 
important considerations for all community planners. 

This article tells that many hundreds and thousands of people 
who are in recreation and parks and in planning are aware of the 
need for adequate local, regional, State, and national planning to 
take care of the immediate and future needs of our people in terms 
of park and recreation facilities. 

We all know that lands are vanishing all over the Nation. If we 
are to provide for this increasing population we must survey, eval- 
uate, and carefully plan for the best use of lands now in public own- 
ership before it is too late. Already, as we have seen in California, 
it is already too late. 

The State of California is in the process now of surveying the best 
potential park and recreation areas and is planning for the acquisi- 
tion of much needed recreation areas. We of the Citizens Planning 
Committee feel that it is equally important that our National Gov- 
ernment do the same type of long-range planning, and we feel that 
the first step is to hold on to the lands already in public ownership and 
to make the best long-range plans we possibly can. 

We, therefore, support the wilderness bill and urge favorable action 
by your committee. 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you very much. 

(The prepared statement filed by the witness follows :) 


STATEMENT OF CITIZENS COMMITTEE FOR REGIONAL RECREATION, SAN FRANCISCO 
Bay AREA, PRESENTED BY JAQUELIN WATKINS 


Senator Neuberger, the purpose of the Bay Area Citizens Committee on Re- 
gional Recreation is to support the wise planning of all publicly owned lands 
serving recreational purposes of our rapidly expanding communities, now grow- 
ing at approximately 40,000 per month. 

The American Recreation Society Bulletin, in an article in the August 1958 
issue, entitled “Community Development and Recreation,” states: ‘In the next 
20 years we will have 50 million more people in the United States and 80 to 
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90 percent of this increase will be in urban areas. Not only the increase in 
births but also greater life expectancy plus the increased amount of leisure 
time now available to the working population are important to the planner 
for community improvement.” 

The article stresses the need for adequate local, regional, State, and National 
planning for the immediate and future needs of the people in terms of park 
and recreation lands and facilities. 

Lands available for public use are vanishing all over the Nation. If we are 
to provide for future population needs we must survey, evaluate, and carefully 
plan for the best use of lands now in public ownership before it is too late. 
Already it is too late in many areas. 

The State of California is in the process now of surveying the best potential 
park and recreation areas and is planning for the acquisition of much needed 
recreation areas. It is equally important that our National Government do 
the same long-range planning. The first step is to hold on to the land already in 
public ownership. 

We, therefore, support the wilderness bill and urge favorable action by your 
committee. 


Senator Nrupercer. Miss Sawyer, we will hear from you next. 
Luella K. Sawyer, editor of the Western Outdoor Quarterly. She will 
be followed by the representative of the San Francisco House and 
Planning Association. Is there a representative of that organization 
here? Well, then Miss Sawyer will be followed by Mr. Gordon E. 
Misner, of Campbell, Calif. Miss Sawyer. 


STATEMENT OF LUELLA K. SAWYER, EDITOR, WESTERN OUTDOOR 
QUARTERLY 


Miss Sawyer. My name is Luella K. Sawyer; my address is 50 
Molino Avenue, Mill Valley, Calif. I have submitted a written state- 
ment for the benefit of the committee, to save time, with copies of the 
Western Outdoor Quarterly, which has in it marked a copy of the 
resolution passed at our recent convention supporting the wilderness 
bill, in its revised edition, and I submit that for your consideration 
and thank you for letting me appear. 

Senator Neusercer. We are delighted to have you, and thank you 
for your brevity in making your presentation. 

(The documents referred to by the witness follows :) 


STATEMENT OF LUELLA K. SAwyeEr, EDrrorR, WESTERN OUTDOOR QUARTERLY 


Our pioneer forefathers hacked their way through wilderness from eastern 
shores, traveling west to the central valley plains. From there, oxcarts cut a 
slow, heavy swathe through that section in three directions. 

West, northwest, and southwest they rolled to cross the Rockies, conquered the 
desert, past the Sierra Nevada and Cascade ranges to the final lowlands where 
there remained the rounded coastal ranges before the last frontier, the ocean. 

Following on their heels came the robber barons of the late 19th century whose 
mark was heavier. Railroads and widening dusty highways cut over the earth. 
Gold, silver, a variety of minerals were cut. Forests were slashed, waters mud- 
died and dammed. Debris and scars were not erasible. 

The face of America as it was, might be compared to a huge department store. 
Upon opening, stocks were seemingly inexhaustible. There was enough for all 
buyers. Depredations of shoplifters were not too apparent, that is, until we 
reached an atomic age after two world wars. The stocks took a swift downward 
drop. Some house detectives came on the scene. They were the conservationists, 

Everyone knows a policeman’s lot is not a happy one. When he is doing his 
duty, some outraged citizen cries “copper.” That is the fact of the conserva- 
tionist. When he is doing his duty, dictated by conscience, many believe he is 
overplaying his authority. 
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Call us conservationists, or call us policemen, call us anything you like but 
remember we are trying to salvage what remains of onetime wilderness, to save 
such segments as do remain for the buyers. We are not selfish in our pleas. We 
just want careful inventory taken of our big store and a proper parceling out of 
what is left. 

We feel that the wilderness bill, revised edition, is the right answer to help run 
the store. Save something of all the goods, and that includes wilderness, for 
which there are purchasers in increasing quantity. 

We are not “locking up” this merchandise, as some believe; we are trying to 
keep enough of it to goaround. The window shoppers of the future would appre- 
ciate some goods in the original package. 

Passage of the wilderness bill by the next Congress will insure right distribu- 
tion of customer commodities. We ask your fullest cooperation toward that end, 
thanking you in advance for such consideration. May this opinion be a part of 
your record? 


RESOLUTION No. 7—WILDERNESS BILL 


The Federation of Western Outdoor Clubs commends the sponsors of the 
national wilderness preservation system bill (8S. 4028 and H.R. 13013) and 
urges speedy reintroduction and passage in the 86th Congress. 

Senator Neupercer. Mr. Gordon E. Misner. After Mr. Misner, 
Mrs. Norman B. Livermore, president of the Marine Conservation 


League. 
STATEMENT OF PROF. GORDON E. MISNER 


Professor Misner. Mr. Chairman, I am Prof. Gordon Misner, a 
criminologist from San Jose State College. I speak here in favor of 
the wilderness bill as a private citizen representing directly only the 
viewpoints of my wife and myself. 

Wilderness is an important national value which should be pre- 
served. This is the primary assumption which I make. 

If wilderness preepe vation is an important national objective, Con- 
gress is responsible for establishing and protecting the basic national 
policy. 

There is immediate need for this legislation. The values of wilder- 
ness which this legislation seeks to preserve will increase in its con- 
tribution to the well-roundedness of our national personality. In a 
recent issue of the Saturday Review of Literature, Peter Viereck 
wrote eloquently of the values of the unadjusted man. This eminent 
political scientist and critic of contemporary America, and a political 
conservative, might be surprised to learn that his recent remarks were 
used by a proponent of legislation to establish a national wilderness 
oe pagers system. I cannot say whether Professor Viereck is in 

avor of this bill. I cannot even say whether Professor Viereck en- 
joys the out-of-doors. My individual interpretation of his remarks, 
however, makes them germane to our discussion here. 

He speaks of the value of isolation, the importance of developing 
the esthetic, the reflective side of personality. His words are wise 
words of restraint to an America transfixed with the importance of 
high-level gadgetry. He exalts the mngoarrons side of man’s person- 
ality, imploring that it is this facet of man’s potential which is the 
last refuge of man’s salvation. 

Without the understanding of man’s inner nature, which impractical art and 
literature gives us, and without the inner ethical restraint which religion gives 


us, Our outer practical and mechanical progress is paving our road to hell 
with good inventions. 
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To me, the enjoyment of wilderness, of nature, contributes to the 
growth of the inner man, to the growth of the same facet of person- 
ality as do art, literature, and philosophy. This is an important con- 
sideration, I feel. Some opponents of this legislation have labeled it 
not only as premature and unneeded, but also as impractical, as vi- 
sionary, as uneconomic. It seems just the opposite to me. Passage 
of the wilderness bill, it would seem to me, is a case of our recogniz- 
ing the economic necessity of adopting an antieconomic philosophy. 
We cannot be fettered only by the material, by economic, by practical 
considerations. If we are to develop the inner side of our national 
personality, we must be inclined at times, and free at times, to ignore 
the pleas of material rationality, the implorings of the practical side 
of national matters. 

Just as an addendum to my prepared remarks, I should like to say 
that in view of the testimony this morning, it seems somewhat more 
than preposterous to me that the gentleman who spoke in favor of 
constructing oil derricks in wildlife refuges can have the same mean- 
ing and the same concept of wilderness as do I have. Thank you, 


sir. 
(The prepared statement of the witness follows :) 


STaTEMENT OF Pror. Gorpon E. MIsNER 


I am Prof. Gordon E. Misner, a criminologist from San Jose State College. 
I speak here in favor of the wilderness bill, as a private citizen, representing 
directly only the viewpoints of my wife and myself. 

I am in favor of the wilderness bill for the following reasons: 

1. Wilderness is an important national value which should be preserved. 
This is the primary assumption which I make. There’s no reason or need for 
me to justify this assumption. The records of hearings on this bill, as well 
as the writings of Thoreau and Muir and countless other sensitive observers 
of frontier America contain eloquent and poetic statements of the values of 
wilderness. For me to extoll the personal and national values of wilderness 
would be redundant, and I am sure less poetie and eloquent. 

2. If wilderness preservation is an important national objective, Congress 
is responsible for establishing and protecting the basic national policy. This 
matter seems to be essentially a planning and zoning responsibility. The re- 
sponsibility reverts to Congress because of the Federal ownership of the land 
involved and because of the character of our national population and land-use 
needs. Congress now has an opportunity which local governing bodies in the 
Hast had many generations ago. In the great “population impact” areas of the 
Past, however, the problem of conflicting values was less apparent, the pressure 
for other use of the land too great. The planning perspective and abilities of 
the local governing agencies was too limited. Today, in the Bast and else- 
where, we lack adequate areas in which our population can enjoy wilderness 
as well as other outdoor recreational pursuits. 

3. There is immediate need for this legislation. In the chronicle of our 
efforts to conserve our natural resources and to protect land-use values, we 
have made noble efforts; our Nation’s history is full of noble and far-reaching 
accomplishments. As a Nation, however, we have also made mistakes. Too 
many of our struggles in favor of conservation are made as “last ditch” battles, 
as attempts to salvage what was left of our plundered land. In this type of 
struggle, the stakes are high, the achievement often too limited and the penalty 
for failure too heavy. Today, we have an opportunity to deal with the broadest 
of planning concepts. The achievements of this legislation will be national in 
scope, timeless in effect. If later it is found that the legislation was ill-advised 
or poorly conceived, we have taken no irretraceable step, Simply, we have 
made a deposit in our national land-use bank, saving for present and future 
use land of wilderness character, able to pass this investment in perpetuity 
on to yet unborn generations for their use and enjoyment and possible final 
disposition. 
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The values of wilderness which this legislation seeks to preserve will increase 
in its contribution to the well-roundedness of our national personality. Ina 
recent issue of the Saturday Review of Literature, Peter Viereck wrote elo- 
quently of the values of the “Unadjusted Man.” This eminent political sci- 
entist and critic of contemporary Americana might be surprised to learn that 
his recent remarks were used by a proponent of legislation to establish a na- 
tional wilderness preservation system. I cannot say whether Professor Viereck 
is in favor of this bill. I cannot even say whether he enjoys the out-of-doors. 
My individual interpretation of his remarks, however, makes them germane 
to our discussion here. He speaks of the value of isolation, the importance 
of developing the esthetic, the reflective side of personality. His words are 
wise words of restraint to an America transfixed with the importance of high- 
level gadgetry. He exalts the impractical side of man’s personality, imploring 
that it is this facet of man’s potential which is the last refuge of man’s salva- 
tion. “* * * Without the understanding of man’s inner nature, which impracti- 
eal art and literature give us, and without the inner ethical restraint which 
religion gives us, our outer practical and mechanical progress is paving our 
road to hell with good inventions.” 

To me, the enjoyment of wilderness, of nature, contributes to the growth 
of the inner man, to the growth of the same facet of personality as do art, 
literature, and philosophy. This is an important consideration, I feel. Some 
opponents of this legislation have labeled it, not only as premature and un- 
needed, but also as impractical, as visionary, and as uneconomic. It seems 
just the opposite to me. Passage of the wilderness bill, it would seem to me, 
is a case of our recognizing the economic necessity of adopting an anti- 
economic philosophy. We cannot be fettered only by material, by economic, 
by practical considerations. If we are to develop the inner side of our national 
personality, we must be inclined at times—free at times—to ignore the pleas 
of material rationality, the implorings of the practical side of national matters. 

In conclusion, I should like to reiterate the importance of this legislation. 
This legislation is a realistic, rational, and practical approach to our increasing 
need for open space, for areas in which we can replenish our very soul. 


Senator Neupercrr. Thank you, Professor Misner. Mrs. Liver- 


more, and after Mrs. Livermore, Mr. Lee M. Talbot. Mrs. Livermore, 
president of the Marin Conservation League. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. NORMAN B. LIVERMORE, PRESIDENT, MARIN 
CONSERVATION LEAGUE 


Mrs. Livermore. Mr. Chairman, I am Mrs. Norman Livermore, 
president of the Marin Conservation League. 

Members of the Marin Conservation League are acutely aware of 
what the pressure of population can do to wilderness which has not 
been given ironclad protection under the law. Before the war Marin 
County was a sparsely populated area, dotted only here and there 
with small towns and ranches. Today it is an expanding suburban 
community which is in the process of inundating with housing de- 
velopments, all of the wilderness which is not protected as park land 
by the Federal, State, or county governments. 

To us, this urbanization of our county is but a sample of the larger 
problem that faces, now and in the decades to come, all of the re- 
maining wilderness in the United States. The protection given 
wilderness in our national forests and national parks today is veneer 
thin because it is based only on administrative regulation and not 
under law. We believe that wilderness must have bulletproof pro- 
tection if it is to survive the population and economic pressures which 
are mounting against it daily. We see in the wilderness preservation 
— bill an opportunity to provide this protection before it is too 
ate. 
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As a conservation organization we have participated over the years 
in numerous battles centering around the attempts of commercial enter- 
prises to exploit resources of various sorts within the confines of 
wilderness areas. From experience we have discovered that little 
concern for wilderness values is shown by these people. Their con- 
sciences are not disturbed at the prospect of despoiling wilderness; 
only economic considerations govern their feelings. Because of this 
it is absolutely necessary to give wilderness maximum protection in 
order to discourage the attempts of those who would usurp public 
wilderness for private gain. It is the very eagerness of these people 
to exploit wilderness which makes its protection under a wilderness 
preservation system an imperative action now. 

The area of wilderness that would be protected under the wilderness 
Jaw amounts to 35 or 40 million acres. In itself that seems like a lot 
of territory, but is it? The United States encompasses 2,300,000,000 
acres. Only 200 years ago this was virtually all wilderness. Is it 
too much to ask to save a little more than 1 percent of this vast area 
for those who will follow us? 

Senator Neupercer. Thank you, Mrs. Livermore, very much. 

Mrs. Livermore. I would just like to say that in our small county 
our little group has been responsible for preserving four State parks 
and one county park, so we feel what we have done in a small way in 
the county is what should be done in a large way throughout the whole 
United States. 

Senator Neusercer. Is Muir Woods in your county ? 

Mrs. Livermore. Yes. 

aor Nevusercer. I have been there many times; it is a beautiful 

ace. 

P Mr. Lee M. Talbot is the next witness. Mr. Talbot. 


STATEMENT OF LEE M. TALBOT, BERKELEY, CALIF. 


Mr. Tatzor. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am Lee M. Talbot, 2590 
Cedar Street, Berkeley 8, Calif. I am a graduate student at the 
University of California at Berkeley working on my doctorate in 
conservation. I was formerly staff ecologist of the International 
Union for Conservation. This is a UNESCO-sponsored organiza- 
tion with governmental and institutional membership of some 50 
countries. From 1954 to 1956 my assignments for this organization 
involved making conservation surveys in some 30 countries of Europe, 
Africa, and Asia. I am here today as an individual speaking in sup- 
port of the wilderness bill in the light of this experience. 

You as a committee have received much testimony during the past 
year and a half detailing the values of our wilderness areas to the 
country. In this I concur. I do not wish to reiterate this. How- 
ever, in the light of my conservation experience overseas, there are 
two unique points of wilderness value I should like to stress. 

In this period of rapidly expanding industrial development and 
population growth, there are continually increasing demands for the 
resources of the world’s lands. The United States is, of course, 
no exception. At the same time the yield of these resources, soils, 
waters, forests, etc., is very often decreasing. Centuries or even 
decades of intensive use alter the character of the land to such 
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an extent that it is often impossible to tell what were the original 
conditions and it is, therefore, often extremely difficult to know how 
to improve the present ones. Where wilderness areas are available 
they provide points of reference by which one can judge the con- 
dition of the land as it was, see what man has done to the rest of 
it, and therefore see what can best be done to improve conditions on: 
the land that is left. I have heard the need for such points of refer- 
ence stressed by technicians and administrators concerned in a number 
of countries, from the most industrialized ones of Western Europe 
to the less industrialized of Africa and Asia. 

A firm wilderness policy can have great diplomatic value for the 
United States. It is unnecessary to stress the often less-than-friendly 
attitude toward the United States that prevails in many countries. 
And we are all too aware that we are often regarded as a purely 
materialistic nation with a dollar sign for a heart. I have found 
that one of the most effective counters to this situation is the existence 
of our wilderness areas and the basic philosophy behind them. For 
example, about 300 years before Christ, India had what corresponds 
to a system of national parks and wilderness areas. The fact that our 
allegedly materialistic country has led the rest of the world in the 
reestablishment of this idea seemed to provide a deeper bond than all 
our aid money. It is also interesting to note that recently Russia has 
established a system of wilderness areas which she has publicized 
quite widely abroad. 

In spite of the statements we have heard earlier today and often 
in the record that wilderness will always be there, true wilderness 
is a remarkably rare thing in the world. In this country we tend to 


take wilderness for granted. We also tend to think of wilderness as 
being synonymous with parts of Africa, Asia, and even with some of 
the reserves of ae What we do not usually realize, however, is 


that-in these areas there is a continuous history of intensive human 
land use and development that often goes back for several thousand 
years. One can usually find evidence of former human occupancy 
even in areas now relatively wild. Consequently, except in polar 
regions and some of the most inaccessible mountainous regions of 
the world, it is terribly difficult to find any land that has not been 
altered or modified by man. 

True wilderness has slipped away from most of the world so slowly 
that it has gone largely unnoticed, but here in the United States we 
have had a fresh start with a largely wild land. We compressed into 
a few short decades the land development and exploitation that has 
taken many centuries in other parts of the world. It is largely 
because of this speed, I think, that we have realized what was happen- 
ing to our wilderness and we have done something about it. 

Although the known history of appreciation of wilderness values 
goes back to pre-Christian times, the modern concept of wilderness 
as a public trust is very largely American. This is the concept that 
wilderness areas are a nonrenewable resource of great value which 
should be conserved for the lasting benefit of the country as a whole 
rather than exploited for the immediate benefit of a few. 

Most of the present-day provisions for wilderness throughout the 
rest of the week stem from the example of the United States. The 
opening charters or addresses of these areas acknowledge this fact. 
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But like the United States, the administration of the majority of 
these overseas wildernesses is on a less than national basis. n- 
sequently, as conditions have changed locally, changes in the adminis- 
trative policies involved were inevitable. Wilderness does not sur- 
vive changes in administration. The result has been that in the past 
several years some of the world’s finest remaining wilderness areas 
have been lost. Unless we have a firm national wilderness policy the 
same thing might well happen here. Consequently, I feel that pass- 
age of the wilderness bill is essential if the values of our wilderness 
are to be preserved for the Nation. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Nevpercer. Thank you, Mr. Talbot. Mr. H. H. Hewitt of 
San Mateo, and after Mr. Hewitt, Mr. James R. Peterson of the 
Stanford Research Institute. 


STATEMENT OF H. H. HEWITT, SAN MATEO, CALIF. 


Mr, Hawirr. Senator Neuberger, committee, I thank you for this 

opportunity of letting us individuals testify in behalf of the bill, 
ate bill 4028. 

Having been not only a forester but a conservationist since the 
turn of the century, I have seen much water go under the bridge, 
much forestry and wildlife disappear because we have never had 
before such an opportunity to preserve and maintain what wilderness 
areas we have left. 

And speaking of wildlife, we must depend upon our wildlife areas, 
which are mostly found in the wilderness areas today, for what re- 
mains. I won’t mention those many extinct varieties of our natural 
resources that have become extinct because they were overfished or 
overshot and so forth, destroyed by one means and another, but we 
have a very small portion today of what we had when I was a boy. 

When I was a boy the Sierra Nevadas from one end to the other 
were so abundant with game that most of you would marvel if you 
hadn’t been in those areas of those days of the rich food for the wild- 
life, the rich grazing land and all that prevailed in our forests. You 
wouldn’t recognize some of those areas today, and that is why I, 
as a individual—pardon me, I didn’t introduce myself. H. H. Hewitt 
of San Mateo. 

Senator Neusercer. What is your address in San Mateo? 

Mr. Hewrrr. 866 Jefferson Court. 

In working along with the National Wildlife Federation and many 
other organizations that have worked on the conservation measures, 
I have for the last 20 years been lecturing on conservation and natural 
resources. 

There was just one point that I wanted to bring out that is not in- 
cluded in my statement, and that is that we must, while preserving 
that wild area, we must also include in there that the habitat of the 
wildlife remain and be reestablished so that the wildlife and the 
floral structure, which is the attraction of our wilderness areas, and 
the water, all three, are replaceable natural resources and we must 
build them up. 

Some areas in the United States, as the Senator well knows—I am 
sure he does—some States have reestablished, restored the wildlife 
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in their State to a greater extent than existed some 50 years ago. 
Now, we can do the same in California, but we haven’t done it. Fifty 
ears ago we had about, well, I’ll say it is about 80 percent more wild- 
ife in our forests than we have today, and mostly because they lack 
food and water where they habitate. 
I thank you for this opportunity to testify. 
(A statement filed by the witness follows :) 


STATEMENT OF H. H. Hewitt, SAN MarTeEo, CaLir. 


This field hearing on S. 4028 is indeed a step in the right direction to preserve 
and maintain our wilderness areas in Our national parks, forests and many 
others. Without the wilderness areas our parks and many other recreational 
aeas would soon become commercialized to such an extent that the most im- 
portant feature of many of our national areas would be lost, the wildlife and 
floral attractions. 

In the conservation and protection of wilderness areas we must always keep 
in mind the urgent necessity of providing suitable habitat for all wildlife in 
the area so as to assure the food, water and cover that is always most im- 
portant in the survival of all wildlife, just as it is for all peoples. This must 
be a part of any attempt to preserve and maintain that feature which makes 
our wilderness areas desirable to visit. Also, we must keep in mind that the 
wooded areas that were known to the founders of our national parks, like Theo- 
dore Roosevelt; great lovers of our beautiful forests such as John Muir, are not 
the same wooded areas as of today, although there are some sorts of forestation 
in the same place but almost devoid of food and water for wildlife, but with 
abundant cover, which is always a good cause for wildlife to forsake such areas. 
That is the point I wish to make and it is very evident to all who go into our 
forest areas of today, the scarcity of water, wildlife and forage which must be 
there if wildlife is to remain. 

The wilderness areas, in fact all wooded areas of the Western States had 
abundant wildlife, water and forage at the beginning of this century, so it has 
taken about 50 years to reduce our virgin forests, wildlife, forage and water 
resources to the present scarcity of those great and formerly abundant natural 
resources which are all replaceable with the exception of those now extinct. 

The means of bringing this about is known and should be familiar to all 
those who desire to plan ahead in the conservation-restoration of these natural 
resources that are associated with the intent and purpose of S. 4028 as I see it. 


Senator Neusercer, Thank you, Mr. Hewitt. 
Mr. Peterson of the Stanford Research Institute will be the next 


witness, and after Mr. Peterson, Mrs. Dalton of the San Francisco 
Garden Club. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES R. PETERSON, PAI.O ALTO, CALIF. 


Mr. Pererson. It should be stated that I do not represent the Stan- 
ford Research Institute. 

Senator Neusercer. Just as earlier witnesses did not represent the 
Department of Defense, is that correct ? 

Mr. Pererson. That is correct. I simply represent an unorganized 
group of people who wished to sign a letter that I had written. 

When I first heard about the legislation being in committee, I felt 
that it was now time for me to write a letter for the first time in my 
life, and I did so, and when it became known, several people felt that 
they wanted to sign it, also. So I eventually allowed it to be tacked 
o the board and 26 people signed it. i talked to various people 
about it and I found no one among those who questioned me about it 
that was in any way opposed to the bill or to the essential idea of the 
legislation. 
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I may read the letter that we have written. It is not intended to 
shed any light on the proponents’ attitude toward the legislation, but 
simply a loosely organized letter. 

(The letter send ep the witness follows :) 


LETTER OF JAMES R. PETERSON, PALO ALTO, CALIF., ET AL. 
NovEMBER 8, 1958. 


Re Statement to be presented at the November 10, 1958, hearing on 8. 4028, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Senator JAMES E. Murray, 

Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MurRAY: We, as individual citizens are vitally interested in the 
preservation of our wilderness areas and would like to bring our views to the 
attention of your committee. 

The few remaining wilderness areas in the United States are of immense value 
to the people enjoying them directly as well as to the Nation as a whole. Very 
considerable benefits are derived both from the recreational usage and the 
educational and scenic aspects of land that has remained relatively untouched 
by man. These wilderness areas are, of course, of primary importance in our 
water and soil conservation programs. With the rapid growth in population, 
these benefits will become increasingly more important both to us and to future 
generations. The realization that once gone, the wilderness and its scenic and 
historical wonders can never be restored, points to the need for the immediate 
establishment of controls to prevent the unwise or destructive use of these lands. 

We feel that the wilderness bill S. 4028 offers real hope for a sound conserva- 
tion program and for the protection of these lands against a variety of special 
interests. We, therefore, strongly urge you to work toward its enactment into 
the law. 

Sincerely yours, 

James R. Peterson, Walter Wieckes, Ralph L. Leon, John A. Briski, 
Clara Talbert, Otto Heinz, W. J. Fredericks, L. F. Yutema, R. S. 
Kelly, I. W. Johnson, Felix T. Smith, Clinton M. Kelley, Robert E: 
Frenkel, R. C. Botossa, D. Cubicciotti, W. E. Robbins, Arthur G. 
Wilder, F. J. Keneshea, Jr., K. M. Sancier, W. O. Rosser, Jr., 
S. Henry Ironie, H. W. Klein, Bernard J. Wood, Thomas A. Milne, 
Robert H. Reinhart, Glendrik H. Vandermark. 


Now, I wish to say that it is not the number that is important here, 
but the general feeling of everyone who came into contact with the 
letter was important. 

Senator Neupercer. Thank you, Mr. Peterson. 

Mr. Peterson. My address is 3701 Star King Circle. 

Senator Neupercer. Your address is here with your name, and 
because your presentation is so brief, I am going to specifically order 
that the names of the 25 people who signed the letter with you be 
included in the official hearing record. 

Mr. Pererson. Thank you. 

Senator Nevusercer. Is Mrs. Dalton, representing the San Francisco 
Garden Clubs, here? Well, again, the hearing record will be available 
for the San Francisco Garden Clubs to present a statement in writing. 

(The statement later submitted follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE SAN FRANCISCO GARDEN CLUB 


SAN FRAncisco, Catir., November 10, 1958. 
Hon. JAMES B. Murray, 
Chairman, U.S. Senate Committee on Internal and Insular Affairs: 


The San Francisco Garden Club, whose members number 500 conservation- 
minded ladies in this city-county, would like to go on record as approving in 
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principle, S. 4028 as presented to the 85th Congress. We hope that if passed, 
it will not disturb existing wilderness programs under the auspices of the 
National Park Service and the U.S. Forest Service. We also hope that the 
setting up of a National Wilderness Preservation Council is not just creating 
another bureau, expensive to the taxpayers and duplicating the functions of exist- 
ing agencies; but will be truly zealous in its surveys and plans for areas not 
already protected. 

We recommend that the policies set forth in S. 4028 will in its final form also 
protect the future generations’ need to make use of natural resources. 


Thank you. 
Mrs, PuHiuip 8. DALTON, 


Member, Civic Participation Committee. 


Senator Neusercer. Is Mrs. Read, representing the California Gar- 
den Clubs, here? Mrs. Read. After Mrs. Read, Mr. P. R. Bradley, 
Jr., of the California State Mining Board. 

Mrs. Read, won’t you go ahead ¢ 


STATEMENT OF MRS. HENRY T. READ, STATE CHAIRMAN, 
CALIFORNIA GARDEN CLUBS, INC. 


Mrs. Reap. I am Mrs. Henry T. Read, State chairman of the Cali- 
fornia Garden Clubs, Inc., and I am handing in this testimony. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF CALIFORNIA GARDEN CLUuUBs, INC. 


SAN CLEMENTE, Carir., November 10, 1958. 
Senator Rrcnarp L. NEUBERGER, 
Members of the Committee, Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: California Garden Clubs, Ine., with approximately 16,000 mem- 
bers, has consistently backed legislation for the preservation of certain areas 
designated as wilderness, and at the second quarterly meeting of the board of 
directors held on November 7, 1958, reaffirmed its stand by resolution (attached). 

Because there are constant attempts to use these areas for commercial pur- 
poses, we feel that they should be saved as sanctuaries and living museums 
for the education and enjoyment of future generations. In the long-range picture 
of our natural resources, whether they be oil or ore, timber or forage, their 
use in these comparatively small areas will halt for only a tiny fraction of time 
the use of low and lower grade minerals, the use of second-growth timber, and 
will change forever the ecology of the regions so used. 

The resources exploited in the wilderness areas of our public lands are, in a 
sense, being stolen from those yet unborn. We do not think we have the right 
to use our heritage and theirs Selfishly; it is a thing we should hold in trust. 

It is for these reasons that we sincerely urge this committee to recommend 
the passage of S. 4028 at the next session of the Congress. 


Very truly yours, 
JOSEPHINE I, Reap, 


State Chairman of Conservation. 


RESOLUTION OF THE CALIFORNIA GARDEN CLUBS, INo. 
RESOLUTION FOR WILDERNESS BILL, 8. 4028 


Whereas the preservation of wilderness areas in this country is valuable in 
watershed protection, scientific research, and recreation ; and 

Whereas pressures are increasing to open a few remaining wilderness areas 
to commercial uses ; and 

Whereas much study has been given to the original wilderness bill by the 
agencies involved : Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we of California Garden Clubs, Inc., reaffirm our stand urging 
the enactment of the wilderness bill, now revised and known as S. 4028. 
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Mrs. Reap. I am going to speak in answer to some of the things I 
have heard today. 

I am also representing the Desert Protective Council. I will read 
a little note I have here. 

(The letter read by the witness follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE DESERT PROTECTIVE COUNCIL 


La Quinta, Catir., November 10, 1958. 
Senator Ricuarp L. NEUBERGER, 
Washington, D.C. 


GENTLEMEN: The Desert Protective Council, with members from all parts of 
the United States, is primarily interested in safeguarding from misuse the 
deserts of California, Arizona, Nevada, Utah, and New Mexico, and also in edu- 
cating the public in appreciation of the beauty and value of these areas. How- 
ever, the council’s concern for wilderness preservation is far reaching, and the 
members have more than once gone on record favoring the wilderness bill. 

Now they respectfully request your favorable recommendation of 8. 4028 
to the next Congress. 

Yours sincerely, 
J. I. Reap, Secretary. 

Mrs. Reap. There is a conception of use of our wilderness areas that 
hasn’t been brought up today. We have heard about oil and minerals. 
When they first started drilling oil wells in Colorado, at about 500 
feet they managed to get oil. Hi they drill oil wells to a depth of 
5 miles. Our great iron ore mines in northern Minnesota are prac- 
tically gone now and we are going to be forced to use lower and lower 
grades of ores. The same with copper. The Indians used to pick 
practically pure copper off the ground, and now I believe it is soine- 
thing like one-half of 1 percent in the material, whatever you call it, 
from which copper is derived. 

These wilderness areas that we have, if they are mined, will only 
stop for a very, very few years our use of lower and lower grade min- 
erals, whether it be oil or ores. 

When it comes to timber they mentioned the harvesting of overripe 
timber. We have very, very few virgin forests left in the United 
States, and once a virgin forest is cut it is no longer a virgin forest. 
We now have second-growth timber coming along in forests and that 
can continue with the help of the Forest Service. 

The California Garden Clubs, Inc., and the Desert Protective Coun- 
cil both feel that these should be saved, because in the long-range 
picture we will be without virgin timber, and we are going to use 
lower and lower grades of minerals. 

I might say that I was in Nevada here not very long ago, the 
Toiyabe Range, which is a rather barren range at the present time, 
received its name from the Indians. “Black” I believe is the trans- 
lation of it, because it was such a dark range of mountains. It was 
covered with juniper and other growth which the mining operators 
cut down to use for firing their furnaces; and now there are no trees 
to speak of left on that range. So we can ruin our land by just 
going in in wholesale manner and cutting down trees. 

I might say that many of the people who come to California, they 
come because of our wide-open spaces, our wilderness areas, our na- 
tional parks, and that is one of the drawing cards, and if we destroy 
these we are destroying one of the things that is a large, one of the 
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big assets of our State. I might say that that goes for other parts 
of the Nation, too. Thank you. 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you very much, Mrs, Read. Mr. P. R. 
Bradley, Jr., chairman, California State Mining Board, and he will 
be followed by Mr. Frank W. Groves, director of the Nevada Fish 
and Game Commission. 


STATEMENT OF PHILIP R. BRADLEY, JR., CHAIRMAN, CALIFORNIA 
STATE MINING BOARD 


Mr. Brapitey. My name is Philip R. Bradley. I represent tlie Cali- 
fornia State Mining Board, and the address is Ferry Building, San 
Francisco 11, Calif. I will highlight some of the things in this written 
statement. 

The mining board, composed of five mining men appointed by the 
Governor for their knowledge of mining, most certainly supports the 
preservation of the wilderness principle. Miners are experts in wilder- 
ness, and they love it. We do not wish to see the wilderness destroyed. 

I am not here to argue against wilderness or the wilderness princi- 
pie, but the Mining Board of the State of California does oppose this 

ill, and we do so without opposing wilderness. We oppose the pas- 
sage of this bill; we oppose the conclusive consideration of any similar 
bill prior to the report of the National Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission. And I should add that we oppose this bill until 
the Secretary of Defense has had the opportunity to examine and 
report on the effect of this bill upon the future supplies of metals and 
minerals that will be needed in the defense of this country. 


Let me quote from the National Science Foundation, which says; 
this is in behalf of all miners: 


* * * the astonishing fact (is) that 90 percent of our metallic wealth has 
come from a scant thousand square miles of our domain. At the rate we are 
extracting what remains in this restricted area, it behooves us to start looking 
for another thousand square miles. Our economy and even our survival depend 
on the success of our quest. 

Of course, the thousand square miles of mineral ground now pro- 
ducing are scattered over the whole Nation, but they are pretty gener- 
ally in localities at least once wilderness and mostly still so. They are 
probably within the 100,000 square miles associated with this bill, and 
the next thousand is most certainly so. 

Since this bill seems to intend that existing business, existing com- 
merce, continue, I am not going—or let me say I accept the fact that 
mines will be allowed to run, and what I am trying to look forward to 
and point out the danger of, look forward to the cutting off of pros- 
pecting and the discovery of the next generation’s minerals and metals. 

Note the reference in the quotation to the need for discovery of 
unseen ore bodies. There is your modern problem. It is a problem 
that requires that more than 109,000 square miles be searched to find 
the next 1,000 or even the next 100 square miles that will be productive 
in the future. 

It is suicide to count on foreign sources of metal in time of war. 
They just can’t come in; the enemy will see to it that they don’t come 
in. Adequate domestic sources must be discovered and developed. 
The process of discovery today is not a stupid thing at all, although 
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the prospector still has his place and he must be allowed to get in 
where minerals might be found, but discovery of minerals today is a 
matter for organized and rather mechanized expeditions into the wil- 
derness. It requires transportation of considerable equipment and it 
involves considerable expense. Now, unless the individual who pro- 
poses to make the expense is assured of some chance for return, or 
commensurate chance for return, he simply will not make the expense. 
The bill pointedly prohibits mechanical transportation. 

And in its reference to presidential permission for mining, it infers 
a very dim hope for adequate award. 

It must be noted that in the provisions of the bill there is a provision 
for certain lands that pass into the wilderness system in which mining 
may not be done at all under the terms of the bill, and the total prohi- 
bition acres that thus might pass into the system could well outnumber 
the President’s permission acres. 

T had thought in reviewing California that there might be some parts 
of the State that are probably slated for inclusion that we could say 
all right, they need not be left out of the wilderness area simply 
because there is something there to mine. Some areas in California 
that on the need for minerals today you would say no hope. But 
on second thought that is not a correct statement. You could have 
said that about the Badlands of Colorado Plateau only 15 years ago, 
10 years ago. No hope for mining out there at all. What could possi- 
bly be mined out there? And suddenly along came the demand for 
uranium. 

This is an old process. Once all that was mined was gold and 
precious metals, and then more and more metals and more and more 
minerals are added to the list of minerals that are useful to man; 
and you don’t know where they are coming from. You can’t exclude 
ground from prospecting because ground that looks barren today 
may have something that you will want tomorrow. 

I will say that I grew up in a wilderness. I was very much dis- 
appointed that when I went back to that wilderness after 30 years to see 
it was being encroached on by human beings. When I was a child I 
thought this was my own country; this is mine. 

Senator Neupercer. Where was that? 

Mr. Braptey. Alaska. 

Senator Neusercer. Whereabouts? 

Mr. Braptey. Southeast Alaska. 

Senator Neusercer. Whereabouts ? 

Mr. Brapiey. On the Federal side of Echo Channel off of Juneau. 
Today there is hardly a sign there of having been a mine, and yet 
that was one of the largest gold mining operations in the continent. 
It has gone back to wilderness. Mining did not impair the wilderness 
value there. I thought when I saw these people there encroaching in 
that country, “Oh, I don’t like these city people,” but, you know, it is 
just a natural process for a man to get into every corner of the globe, 
every nook and cranny of it. It is just as natural a process as the 
growth of trees and the erosion of rocks. You try to stop one process 
and interfere with another. None of us are God. 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you, Mr. Bradley. I ama little familiar 
with the places you mention in Alaska. I have been up in the Yukon 
in interior Alaska where they have mined with dredges. You can 
tell they have mined there, though. 
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Mr. Braptey We have got the same thing in California, great areas, 
and yet in time that land becomes valuable. 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you, Mr. Bradley, very much. 

Mr. Brapiey. Thank you very much. 

(The statement filed by the witness follows :) 


STATEMENT OF PHILIP R. BrapLey, CHAIRMAN, CALIFORNIA STATE MINING Boarp 


My name is Philip R. Bradley. I represent the California State Mining Board, 
a board of five mining men appointed by the Governor. The statutory functions 
of this board have to do with operation of the California State Division of Mines. 
Its members are appointed for their knowledge of mining. 

Underlying their interest in S. 4028 is the general notion that the miner is 
an authority on wilderness. His trade makes him that. I see it iu‘licates in 
hearings that Yosemite may be amongst the national parks qualifying as a 
wilderness area. Yosemite is civilization compared with much of the mining 
country the miners have lived in and known and loved. Except for a dozen 
acres now and then, most of the miner’s country remains wilderness in spite 
of anything he can do. 

The mining industry is one very highly conscious of the workings and burdens 
of the Federal Government through its dealings with the very helpful Federal 
technical agencies, and with the Bureau of Land Management, and with the 
SEC; and in its knowledge of land law, and tariff matters and their importance 
in foreign relations. Thus it may be excused if it looks a little beyond the 
field of its own industry and into matters of national welfare. We feel qualified 
by our knowledge to oppose the bill on the general grounds that it fails to 
provide the most good for the most people. 

As to mining, we feel the bill would effectively curtail, if not prevent, new 
mining operations in those areas covered by it. We note the area initially to 
be embraced is estimated at about 100,000 square miles. This is roughly equiv- 
alent to half the State of California and one-third the national forest area. 
The National Science Foundation states that: 

“Basic to the maintenance of (the American economy) is the assurance of 
adequate reserves of minerals to which we may turn as current mining operations 
exhaust the deposits * * * (an) answer * * * is the development of a science 
of mineral exploration designed to disclose unseen and unsuspected reserves * * * 
the astonishing fact (is) that 90 percent of our metallic wealth has come from 
a scant thousand square miles of our domain. At the rate we are extracting 
what remains in this restricted area, it behooves us to start looking for another 
thousand square miles. Our economy and even our survival depend on the 
success of our quest.” 

Of course the thousand square miles of miner ground now producing are 
seattered over the whole Nation, but they are pretty generally in localities at 
least once wilderness and mostly still so. They are probably within the 100,000 
square miles associated with the bill, and the next thousand is most certainly 
so. Note the reference to need for discovery of unseen ore bodies. That states 
the modern problem, a problem requiring that more than 100,000 square miles 
be searched to find the next 1,000 or even the next 100 of productive square miles. 
Although the bill seems to intend that commerce already established in the 
wilderness be continued, so that going mines, as an example, would be little 
affected, its effect on mining in the future appears to be quite seriously adverse. 

It is suicide to count on foreign sources of metal in time of war. Adequate 
domestic sources must be discovered and developed. The process of discovery 
today is no lomger only the simple one of prospector and burro—a few remain, 
the burro giving way to the jeep—by their very enterprise they have long since 
exhausted the riches that outcrop on the surface. Today, discovery of minerals 
is A matter for organized and rather mechanized expeditions into the wilderness. 
It depends on application of geologie theory to situations carefully investigated 
and followed bv drilling and other physical means of testing im lerge areas. 
It means review of previously known mineral areas, now idle but destined to 
be sources of future minerals because of future technologie and economic de 
velopment and pressure. These processes require transportation of consider- 
able equipment, and they involve considerable expense that will not be undertaken 
by private groups or individuals without chance for commensurate reward. 
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The bill pointedly prohibits mechanical transportation and in its references to 
Presidential permission to mine implies dimmed hope for adequate reward. It 
must be noted, too, that on certain lands passing into the wilderness system there 
is no provision whatsoever for mining. The total prohibition acres may well 
turn out to outnumber the Presidential permission acres. 

On the latter the adverse inferences might be ameliorated by spelling out in 
legislation the procedures for obtaining permission to mine, with care to provide 
suitable scope in the permissive rights. It is intended to provide for exclusive 
possession of large areas? If so, this may be against public policy, the exclusion 
of many in favor of the few. (This may be an attribute of the bill in other 
respects.) Is there to be a process of automatically proceeding from explora- 
tion status to development status to productive status, or must each one of 
these stages be subject to permits? What is the provision for reward to the 
venturer to be? Is he to be owner of the product or an agent dealing with a 
Government-owned product? History has proven a major incentive for mineral 
discovery in the West to have been the land law that gives title to the discoverer. 
The incentive of title is intensified now by modern tax laws that penalize operat- 
ing income as compared with capital gain income that might be had from sale of 
property by the discoverer. So long as these questions remain unresolved or 
disadvantageously resolved, they make very effective deterrents to investment 
in exploration. 

The Secretary of Defense should be interested in effects of S. 4028 on the 
future capacity of the country to produce metals and minerals. 

There are some parts of California probably slated for inclusion in the 
wilderness area that appear to offer poor chance for mining and others that 
appear to offer better chance. This judgment is made from present knowledge 
of need for the materials that come from mines. I had thought once we might 
say that areas such as surfaces over the granitic core of the Sierras need not 
be excluded from wilderness areas on account of mining possibilities. But be 
cause of progressive addition to the list of essential metals and minerals it 
would be foolish to say that there will be no mining in a certain place. Only 
recently a tremendous and previously almost useless area of the Colorado Plateau 
badlands became highly valuable for mining because of the sudden need of 
civilization for uranium minerals. The opening of new areas for production of 
resident minerals hitherto without use is an old process bound to continue, and 
it means that scarcely any area can be prophesied as being without potentials. 
But even if the Sierra granites were never important te mineral produetion, 
three areas of California, viz, the Klamath Mountains, the so-called Transverse 
ranges of the Los Angeles area, and even the lava-bed country of northeast 
California are potential mineral producers of great interest, yet unfortunately 
are under consideration as wilderness. 

As to more general features of the bill, one might ask if wilderness areas are 
at all necessary. The miner is well qualified to say, “Yes; there are special 
attributes that justify it, such as unique scenic, historical, scientific, conserva- 
tional, or recreational values.” To the question of whether a national wilder- 
ness system is necessary to attain these objectives, the answer seems to us to 
be “No.” Careful management of all wilderness forms of public lands is most 
important. Management is important to obtain true conservation, and best use 
of multiple use land. Values continually change; circumstances vary. Flexi- 
bility of the more local form of management now enjoyed by the national forest 
wilderness areas and so capably carried on by the Forest Service seems com- 
pletely necessary. This does not seem granted under the bill, but certainly 
exists today under Forest Service management. 

In California we see tremendous overcrowding in the national parks even 
now but if large portions of these parks are denied to all but the traveler 
afoot or on horseback, the concentration of visitors into the areas accessible 
by road may be tragic. 

To the question, “Is enough now known about the needs and the resources 
to justify a change from the present system to a new wilderness system as 
proposed by the bill?” the answer is “No.” We should wait until the report 
due in 1961 of the National Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission 
is made. The bill has generated a good deal of emotion on both sides which 
would be cooled in the course of waiting a couple of years. The wilderness 
will not vanish. 

‘The Forest Service is diligently engaged in fixing boundaries and classifying 
wilderness areas under a program begun in 1939 and not yet finished. We must 
carefully investigate such things as hazards to forests that follow in absence 
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of roads, such as difficulty of insect control and fire control. I learn from the 
State division of forestry here in California that although roads opening forests 
to the public increase fire hazard, they increase by a far greater proportion the 
State’s capacity to deal with fire. The same is true of insect control. 

It should be noted that the present national forest wilderness system starting 
in 1939 has set aside nearly 14 million acres. These areas have been opened to 
mineral exploitation under the mining laws. The views of the proponents of the 
present bill that mining would destroy wilderness values cannot be demon- 
strated in the present wilderness areas, for though mining has been allowed, 
the wilderness values are still present and under the present bill these areas 
would become a part of the new wilderness system. As a boy I lived at one of 
the largest gold mines on the continent. Mining ceased there three decades 
ugo, and today the wild growth has completely obliterated to the passerby 
virtually all signs of the presence of man. I know of other examples and feel 
that the fear that mining forever destroys wilderness vaiue is unjustiiied. 

I grew up in wilderness area so sparsely populated that as a child I thought 
of it as my own. Years later on, returning to it, I noted and resented encroach- 
ment of people and strangers, but on a little reflection realized that this was an 
unavoidable process and a natural one. The spread of man to all corners of 
the globe and to all parts of the earth’s surface is as natural a process as the 
erosion of rocks and the growing of trees. How can we say one natural process 
should be stayed in favor of another? 

The mining board supports preservation of the wilderness principle so long 
as it does not interfere with production of minerals and metals needed in national 
defense. It opposes passage of S. 4028 and opposes conclusive consideration of 
any similar bill prior to the report of the National Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission. 


Senator Neusercer. Mr. Frank Groves of the Nevada Fish and 
Game Commission, and the next witness after him will be Mr. S. H. 
Williston of Palo Alto. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM H. GRAVELLE, REPRESENTING THE 
NEVADA FISH AND GAME COMMISSION 


Mr. Gravette. Senator, I am William H. Gravelle, commissioner, 
Nevada Fish and Game Commission. 

Mr. Groves was unable to attend, sir. I am here to take his place. 

Senator Neusercer. We are happy to have you. 

Mr. Gravette. We are probably the only people represented at this 
hearing that have not taken a stand at this time. Therefore, Senator, 
we wish that we would be able to present a written statement to you 
at a later date. I am here as an interested observer and trying to 
evaluate the thing the same as you are, 

Senator Neupercer. Mr. Gravelle, thank you very much. We ap- 
preciate your openmindedness, and I think that you can depend upon 
the fact that the hearing record will be open at least until somewhere 
around the middle of December. Won’t that be right, Mr. Stong? 

Mr. Stone. That is right. 

Senator Nreupercer. You send it to Mr. Stong. You were here 
when I gave the address ; weren’t you ? 

Mr. Gravette. Yes. I am sure that by that time we will have 
made our determination. 

Senator Nevupercer. We will be happy to have the views of the 
Nevada Fish and Game Commission. 
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(The commission subsequently sent the following communication :) 


STATEMENT OF THE NEVADA PIsu ANp GAME COMMISSION 


RENO, NEv., December 8, 1958. 
Senator Ricuarp EF. NEUBERGER, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR NEUBERGER: Reference is made to the public hearings which 
were held on 8. 4028, wilderness bill, at San Francisco, on November 10, 1958. 

During these hearings, our Commissioner, Mr. William H. Gravelle, attended 
and stated that our commission would make a statement for the record prior to 
December 15, it being his understanding that the records would be held open 
until that date. 

This is to advise you that the executive board of the Nevada Fish and Game 
Commission on November 22 did pass a resolution favoring the principles encom- 
passed by the wilderness bill but not necessarily the language of the bill as 
presently drafted. We would appreciate very much being kept advised on any 
changes or amendments which might be made prior to its reintroduction in 
Congress. 

Sincerely, 
FRANK W. Groves, Director. 

Senator Neusercer. Mr. Williston. After Mr. Williston, Olive 


Mayer of San Mateo. 


STATEMENT OF S. H. WILLISTON, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 
CODERO MINING CO., AND DIRECTOR, OREGON MINING ASSOCIA- 


TION AND NEVADA MINING ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Wiuiston. Senator Neuberger, my name is S. H. Williston, 
executive vice president of the Codero Mining Co. of McDermitt, Nev. 
I am also chairman of the Western Governors Mining Advisory Coun- 
cil. I will confine my remarks to the effect of the wilderness bill in 
outlying mineral exploitation in what could be almost unlimited large 
areas of national domain. 

The act provides : 

Within national forest areas included in the wilderness system the President 
may, within a specific area and in accordance with such regulations as he may 
deem desirable, authorize prospecting, mining, the establishment or maintenance 
of reservoirs and water conservation works, and such measures as may be 
found necessary in control of insects and diseases, including the road construc- 
tion found essential to such mining and reservoir construction, upon his determi- 
nation that such use in the specific area will better serve the interest of the 
United States and the people thereof, than will its denial. 

This means that unless the President makes specific provisions to 
the contrary, there can be no prospecting or mining anywhere in a 
wilderness area. It is quite apparent that if no prospecting has been 
done then the President will make no provision for mining, and it is 
equally self-evident that unless a prospector has some reasonable prob- 
ability of acquiring the results of his prospecting he will certainly 
not make the effort to explore for minerals within a wilderness reserve- 

It is self-evident that if the President will not assign an area for 
mining unless there is a developed prospect and the possibility of a 
prospect or developing a prospect without any assurance of being 
able to mine is dim indeed. 

There will, therefore, under this provision be no prospecting and 
no mining within the wilderness reserves regardless.of what: the Presi- 
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dent may say, and anyone who might state that this provision would 
permit mining of strategic and critical metals in times of emergency 
in the wilderness areas very apparently has no knowledge of the 
problems of exploration and development of mines. 

When you realize that commercial mineral deposits do not occupy 
more than one-tenth of 1 percent of any overall mineralized area the 
necessity of denying mineral location in a wilderness area in an effort 
to save the general wilderness characteristics, is entirely unnecessary 
and any wilderness area could be opened to mining location and 
prospecting without destroying the wilderness characteristics of the 
general area to an extent no greater than one-tenth of 1 percent, and 
very probably, appreciably less. 

It has been repeatedly stated that the United States is now engaged 
in a cold war and we are spending some $40 billion a year to maintain 
our defense, yet at the very time we are making these tremendous 
expenditures, we are proposing to close to exploration, prospecting 
and mining vast areas of the unexplored potential mineral bearing 
land of the West from any future use. I think these two occurrences 
are mutually antagonistic. 

The munitions of war are made of metals and without adequate 
supplies, both in going industries and in stockpiles, of these metals, we 
cannot hope to win a cold war or a hot war. 

If this Mill is to be favorably acted upon by the Senate Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee, then it should be amended to provide 
that exploration and prospecting for strategie and critical minerals 
and metals, and the establishment of necessary access roads for their 
extraction should be permitted without limitation. 

Without this provision the bill is entirely unacceptable. Thank 

ou. 
a Senator Neunercer. Thank you very much, Mr. Williston. Miss 
Olive Mayer of the San Mateo Citizens Committee for Park Areas. 
She will be followed by Mr. William Drake, of Nature Conservancy. 


STATEMENT OF OLIVE MAYER, REPRESENTING THE SAN MATEO 
CITIZENS COMMITTEE FOR PARK AREAS 


Miss Mayer. My name is Olive Mayer, 245 Joslin Lane, Woodside. 
I am a mechanical engineer, the president of the Product Design Co. 
in Redwood City, Calif., and we design science teaching models 
_ for schools. 
- However, I am here as a representative of the San Mateo Citizens 
Committee for Parks. This is an organization of approximately 18 
organizations representing parent-teacher groups, civic improve- 
ment clubs, youth organizations, garden clubs, the yachtmen, the 
hikers, horsemen, golfers, tennis players, and fishermen of our coun- 
ty. I am sorry I have no prepared statement. I will just speak 
to you. 

e see in San Mateo County, a very beautiful county, our lands are 
rapidly vanishing. On hills that were once covered with redwoods, 
the redwoods have been cut and many of these hills have come back 
in scrub and will never have redwoods on them again. The road 
that leads to Woodside was once a rushing stream coming down from 
the mountains. There is no water in it at all at the present time. 
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Areas that were once covered with forest now look like rolling hills, 
and if you check the history of our county, you can see it is movin 
gradually toward desert, and perhaps in a hundred years, wit 
watersheds gone, it might lose its trees and vegetation which we now 
value so highly. ' 

As our committee tries to save lands for parks and recreation, we 
have an increasingly difficult time. The population is going up; the 
value of the land is so high that we cannot afford to purchase it. The 
children go out to try and find some recreation on a weekend and 
bodies of land are covered with no trespassing signs and there is 
hardly a place where they can put their toe. We are having such a 
difficult time in trying to preserve some little bit of nature in our own 
county that we certainly are sympathetic with the national needs to 
preserve land, and we strongly favor the preservation of the lands 
and wilderness systems. 

Seventy percent of the children in our country live in urban en- 
vironments. I am in contact with teachers in many parts of the 
United States. They tell me of their great difficulties in getting 
across to children their relationship to nature. We must have in- 
creasing opportunities for our children to have more direct contacts 
with nature, because they must learn that man is directly related 
to the soi! and must live in harmony with nature if we are going to 
survive. 

Now, as regards multiple use of our wilderness areas, our citizens 
committee certainly opposes this. We have seen a good deal of mis- 
use, such simple things as insect control and cutting of diseased 
trees. In Olympic National Park I was taken out with rangers and 
I saw an area that was being cut. The trees were not diseased; the 
were not infected with insects, and large areas were being cut. 
remember writing to my Congressman and Senators at that time. In 
Grand Teton National Park we have had direct contact with ranchers 
in the area. Very few of them have very much appreciation for the 
park. They think it is strange that people should come such great 
distances to see the park. A very few of them go hiking. I have 
friends there; very few go hiking; very few go skiing, but we have 
a different point of view. They see economic value and we see dif- 
ferent vaiue. 

Now, if it is true that our oil companies must have the last little 
bit of oil that remains in this 2 percent of our land which we pro- 
pose to save as wilderness areas, then certainly our economy is in a 
much more serious state than we realize, and perhaps the answer is 
not to drain the last 2 percent of oil, or the oil out of the last 2 per- 
cent of land, but to instigate tremendous projects of research in atomic 
and solar energy. 

Similarly in copper, once in this country we mined 5 percent copper; 
today we mine four-hundredths percent copper. If the last little bit 
of copper in this country is in our wilderness areas, then perhaps we 
should start research smaniatiinds materials and not just go hellbent 
to use up the last little bit that might be available, if we are in this 
serious condition. 

Again I want to say that civilizations have perished in the past be- 
cause of their failure to realize that they cannot make war on nature, 
that man must live in harmony with nature, and we must try to 
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educate our children and give our children this point of view. We 
must have increasing wilde erness systems so that our children have 
more contact with nature. 

In ending I just want to read a little statement here: 


Men must have the opportunity to breathe, to touch, to wonder, and to know. 
This indeed is the pattern of noblest use. The objectives of lumbering, grazing, 
mining, and power interests, though often devious in approach, are obvious in 
purpose. These are not the most difficult enemies to combat. Greater peril 
lies in the desecration of intangible elements through resortism, commercialized 
recreation, often disguised as public service. Vision and firm restraints are 
needed lest this predatory commercialism violate the farthest recesses of granite, 
the last mode on the ultimate foundation of the lifegiving streams, with no one 
realizing before it is too late that to jostle is to change and to overrun is to 
destroy. 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you very much, Miss Mayer. Mr. Wil- 
liam Drake. 

A Wrrness. Mr. William Drake has asked me, a member of Nature 
Conservancy, to represent him. May I doso! 

Senator Nreupercer. No, you may not, hecause we have adopted a 
policy which we have adopted at Bend and elsewhere. If you have 
a written statement from Mr. Drake we will include that in the rec ord, 
but we have to limit each person to one appearance. I have done that 
with others. 

The Wrrness. Quite all right. You have copies. 

Senator Neusercer. Mr. Drake’s statement will appear in full, rep- 
resenting the views of Nature Conservancy, in the hearing record. I 
hope you understand, but we followed this policy with others and it 
would not be fair to permit any undue latitude to somebody else. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM DRAKE, WESTERN FIELD REPRESENTATIVE, NATURE 
CONSERVANCY, ON S8. 4028 


The Nature Conservancy is a national nonprofit society whose program is the 
establishment of nature reserves for their scientific, educational, and esthetic 
values. Although a relatively new organization, it has acquired and now ad- 
ministers some 15 tracts in 6 States, and has helped to establish many such areas 
under the administration of other agencies. Under the guidance of biological 
scientists, we have attempted to launch an inventory of the types of natural land- 
scapes in need of preservation. We have in mind that adequate samples of all 
these should be preseryed for posterity, even if some are necessarily very small. 
They represent fragments of the original wilderness, and often are of inestimable 
scientific value. Our program has concentrated on those places where man’s 
destruction of nature is especially swift and where few unspoiled areas remain. 

Our work, supported by private funds, can only supplement the preservation 
of the large, significant tracts of wilderness ‘in Federal ownership. In many 
of the older and more heavily populated countries of Europe and Asia this prin- 
ciple of saving natural areas has already been established as a policy of the 
Government, though almost too late. We believe it is a matter of considerable 
urgency that the Congress of the United States should also recognize this prin- 
ciple through the wilderness bill. 

We still have an opportunity in the United States to base our land-use planning 
on a knowledge of what the land was like before it was exploited. Yet, an utterly 
inadequate amount of basic research in the ecology of wild lands is now being 
done, that would give us the knowledge we need to apply in wise planning. Our 
problem is going to be to support an incredibly dense population in less than two 
generations. For this we need to set aside a large reservoir of wilderness not 
only for recreational needs but to preserve a standard of quality on the land, and 
to provide basic knowledge for more skilled and productive land management. In 
other words, we are going to have to recognize the preservation of wild lands 
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as an important factor in keeping a permanently productive land as well as a 
healthy population. The wilderness bill alone will not accomplish this, but it is 
a very important part of the picture. 

Senator Neusercer. Mr. and Mrs. Russell H. Varian. Are Mr. and 
Mrs. Varian here? After them, Dr. Ralph Hawkins of Palo Alto. 


STATEMENT OF DR. RUSSELL H. VARIAN, ACCOMPANIED BY 
MRS. RUSSELL H. VARIAN 


Dr. Vartan. I am Russell Varian. I am a scientist, inventor, and 
industrialist, and chairman of the board of Varian Associates, Palo 
Alto, Calif. 

What I want to say today is rather difficult, because it is very diffi- 
cult to talk about values, and essentially wilderness is one of these 
intangible values that it is very difficult to talk about. 

I have frequently tried to analyze myself and try to understand why 
I feel the way I do, with rather indifferent results except for the one 
conclusion that always comes out that the wilderness means a great 
deal to me and that I would be a different sort of an individual, I be- 
lieve, if I did not have contact with the wilderness. The wilderness 
for an adult, as far as my experience goes, is a place for aspirations, for 
reference, and for a quiet examination of one’s self and the world 
around him. It is a sanctuary into which one can retire from an over- 
civilized world, a place to gain strength for the next round of life, 

Children respond to the wilderness very quickly and, in fact, as far 
as my experience goes, most of the adults who have a real under- 
standing and appreciation of wilderness have experienced the wilder- 
ness as children. 

The wonder and the eternity of wilderness properly appreciated 
can put man into his proper perspective. Often men going into wil- 
derness fail to see the wilderness and destroy it without really under- 
standing their relation to it. Because of the inability to place nu- 
merical value on wilderness, it is very commonly the practice to follow 
what is ordinarily good accounting procedure to put anything down 
that you can’t evaluate at zero, and this has been frequently done. 

But I would like to make it very clear that if we eliminate these other 
intangible values of which wilderness is one, all the tangible values 
that we know would have no significance or meaning. The wilder- 
ness is shrinking today. It is shrinking at an alarming rate. As one 
of these great intangible values, I urge you and everyone else to pre- 
serve what we can of the wilderness that is left. I thank you. 

Senator Neusercer. Thank you, Dr. Varian. 

Mrs. Vartan. I would like an opportunity to present the other side 
of the family. 

Senator Neupercer. You have 1 minute to go. 

Mrs. Varian. I will go awfully fast. My husband is the scientist 
of the family ; I am the housewife, and I do appreciate the opportunity 
to come here. 

We live in the country and we have children—7, 9, and 15 years 
old—with the result that I am head over heels in Cub Scouts, Blue 
Birds, Camp Fire Girls, and teenagers, and I have come to know a lot 
of the meaning, the things that boys and girls need. I know that my 
Cub Scouts would always prefer hunting for bird nests or snakes or 
pollywogs to anything else I could suggest, except maybe “let's eat.” 
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And the Camp Fire Girls are having a heck of a time with their 
wildlife project because our concrete and sandbagged creek makes it 
impossible for wildlife streamside planting programs, and you can’t 
build brush nests for quail or wildlife because it is a stream obstruc- 
tion or fire hazard. In fact, everywhere we go it is organized, and this 
whole organized philosophy seems to go into every facet of these chil- 
dren’s lives, in my opinion, so that most of them know only the organ- 
ized form of recreation, with every minute accounted for, the organ- 
ized camps, the developed parks, and the developed beaches. 

I will admit this is betser than no camping experience at all, but I 
am trying awfully hard to let them know what wilderness means in 
the hope that when they grow older they will have an opportunity to 
discover for themselves that there is something more in real wilder- 
ness country, even though it is hard to put into words. 

My husband and [ and our children are more fortunate. I have 
eamped with my parents in the back country of Utah since I was a 
small child, on horseback camping trips at 2 or 3 years old, and our 
children from the time they were 3 years old have gone on wilderness 
trips, family trips. We found that we could combine the physical 
limitations of the youngest and our own advancing years and still 
make a camping family experience in the wilderness, and what we do 
we feel other families could do, and we have told a lot of other families 
about it and have found that many have discovered how much more 
they enjoyed camping when they once brought themselves to go be- 
yond the roadheads, and find out what the back country is for. 

I feel that what wilderness means to us is something I would like to 
try to do everything I can to help others discover. I feel that you 
gentlemen in drafting the wilderness bill have set the machinery in 
motion to keep this as a part of our way of living and to give us a 
sense of values which we can get only from wilderness experience, 

I want to thank you for what you have done and what you will be 
doing with this bill. 

Senator Nevpererr. Thank you very much, Mrs. Varian. I wish 
to note that your entire statement will appear in the record, too, along 
with that of your husband. 

(The statements referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT OF RUSSELL H. VARIAN 


I am Russell H. Varian, scientist, inventor, and industrialist. 

The significance of the wilderness to people lies, along with concepts of beauty 
and religion, in the category of human values. The difficulty of making mean- 
ingful statements about wilderness is the difficulty of talking about all human 
values. The drive toward most if not all human action springs from an under- 
lying sense of values and yet it is very hard to properly define these values. It 
appears to be quite impossible to talk about a value to one who has never ex- 
perienced the fulfillment of this value, but enough of you have experienced the 
wilderness and have responded to it so that perhaps my meaning will be under- 
stood. 

I have frequently tried to understand and to define my own reaction to wilder- 
ness with rather unsatisfactory results, but always with the one result that I 
am more convinced than ever of the importance of the wilderness to me. With- 
out contact with wilderness I would be a different person. 

Wilderness for an adult is a place for aspiration, for reverence and for guiet 
examination of himself and his world. A sanctuary into which to retire from 
an overcivilized world. A place to gain strength for the next phase of his 
struggles. 
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Children respond to the wilderness very quickly and indeed most adults who 
respond to wilderness have experienced it as children. 

The wonder and eternity of the wilderness when properly appreciated can put 
man and his desires into proper perspective but those who reckon everything in 
dollars can find no value to put on wilderness as such, and so by good bookkeeping 
practice put it down as zero. All they can find that is concrete is timber and 
minerals and this they conclude is wasted if not exploited. If we had no values 
in this world except those that can be represented by numbers even these would 
lose their meaning. The wilderness is one of these intangible values of great 
worth which is in danger of shrinking to the vanishing point. Let us preserve 
what we can. 


STATEMENT OF Mrs. Russert H. VarRIan 


I am Dorothy Varian, a housewife. I appreciate the opportunity to appear 
before you to express my interest in the wilderness bill and explain my concern 
in this matter, for I feel that the preservation of our wilderness area is an 
important responsibility of our generation. 

We live in the country, in Santa Clara County, and have three children—7, 9, 
and 15—with the result that I am actively involved in Cub Seouting, Blue Bird, 
and Camp Fire Girl programs and teenage activities. I have become very much 
aware of the needs of boys and girls and want them to come to know wilderness 
values as they grow up. 

My 8-, 9-, and 10-year-old Cub Scouts would always prefer exploring the hills 
and meadows, discovering bird nests, catching snakes, pollywogs, or crawfish 
to almost any other suggestions I could make. Our Camp Fire Girls are baffled 
in their efforts to follow a proposed wildlife project; building brush houses for 
quail, squirrels, or other small animals would be considered fire hazards or 
stream obstructions, and private property signs leave relatively few areas for 
streamside planting or stream wildlife study; everything is developed in one 
way or another even in our partially suburbanized area, 

This organized development philosophy extends into so many aspects of the 
lives of these children that most of them know only the organized forms of 
recreation, with every minute planned for them, the organized camps, developed 
parks, and beaches. This is better than no camping experience at all, but I trust 
that, as these children grow older, they will have opportunities to discover for 
themselves what being in wilderness country can mean. It is hard to put its 
meaning into words, but it is there for those who wish to find it. 

I feel we and our children have been fortunate. I can remember going on 
horseback camping trips with my parents into the wilderness country of Utah 
from the time I was very young, and my husband has a comparable love of wild 
areas. We have tried to give our children similar experiences, and all three 
have been camping with us even when they were so small they had to be carried 
in my husband’s knapsack. From the time they have been 3 or 4 we have taken 
them on trips into the wilderness areas and comparable back country. We found 
that, with careful planning and some compromises, we could plan wilderness 
trips for the entire family which would take into consideration the physical 
limitations of the youngest as well as those of our own advancing years. 

What we have been able to do, other families can do, and we have found, among 
our friends and acquaintances, many who have discovered, to their amazement, 
how much they came to love camping once they brought themselves to go beyond 
the familiar roadhead and into the back country. 

What wilderness means to the five of us I wish everyone could experience. 
You, gentlemen, in drafting the wilderness bill, have set the machinery in motion 
to keep wilderness as a part of our way of living—to give us the sense of values 
which comes only from wilderness experiences. 

Thank you. 


Senator Neusercer. Dr. Ralph Hawkins, of Palo Alto, Calif. 
STATEMENT OF DR. RALPH HAWKINS, PALO ALTO, CALIF. 


Dr. Hawxrns. Gentlemen, I thank you for the opportunity to make 
a statement in favor of the enactment of S. 4028, the revised Wilder- 
ness Preservation Act. 
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I am a surgeon in private practice and a faculty member in the 
Anatomy Department at the University of California Medical School ; 
I have many other interests. I have taken time out from a crowded 
professional schedule to come here because I understand that your 
committee is having local hearings in order to obtain directly the 
views of individual citizens concerned with this legislation and desires 
to hear from those familiar with the problems involved and who have 
given study and thought to the problems involved by this legislation. 

I speak only for myself and not as an official representative of 
any conservation organization or scientific group to which I belong. 
Because of my belief in their objectives and their programs, I am a 
member of the Sierra Club, the Wilderness Society, and the study 
section on forests and recreation of the Commonwealth Club of Cali- 
fornia. Most professional men recognize an obligation to give some 

ublic service outside the limits of their professional work, and I 

ave given my attention to conservation of natural resources; the 
term “resources” in a broader sense than wilderness aspect. I urge 
the passage of the legislation not merely because of a sentimental 
desire to have protected the outdoor areas that I enjoy, personally, 
but because a familiarity with the areas concerned and my study of 
the subject have convinced me the legislation is needed and is wisely 
drawn up. 

For your information, I have camped and explored in four of the 
designated wilderness areas in the West in the past 10 years, but I 
am familiar in detail with the Cloud Peak Primitive Area in the 
Bighorn Mountains of Wyoming, which I have visited and studied 
through the past 30 years; I grew up in that country before my pro- 
fessional schooling and career took me away to the medical centers 
of Boston and other cities for many years. My travels have taken 
me to most of the national parks, some many times. I have gradually 
come to realize the need for conserving the wilderness by appropriate 
legislation, years before the bill you are considering was proposed. 

My interest in the questions and controversies involved has, of 
course, led me into discussions with many of the conservation spokes- 
men who have testified before this committee today and previously. 
But what I am about to say represents also w hat I have learned 
through some years of acquaintance with local people—ranchers, 
businessmen, forest rangers, mining men, and others—living in the 
communities near some of the wilderness areas. In advising the pas- 
sage of the bill I think I do so with a sense of proportion and that 
my point of view is not extreme. 

We recognize that a bill like this raises controversial questions and 
here and there various local, real conflicts of interest, otherwise there 
would be no need of the hearings, but the reason the matter is before 
Congress is that the problems may be decided in terms of the long- 
range national interest. The political significance of the desire of 

vast numbers of our people that the natural, wild, undeveloped, scenic 
areas of our country be protected and conserved should not be under- 
estimated. There are many signs of it besides what our spokesmen 
say to you. 

I have most carefully read the published hearings by the committee 
of the first session of Congress on the preceding bill, S. 1176, June 19 
and 20, 1957, by the committee at the first session of this Congress. I 
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conclude that the revised bill you are now considering has carefully met 
most of the valid objections made. 

Thanks to the vision, wisdom, and political courage of such men 
as Theodore Roosevelt, Gifford Pinchot, and Stephen Mather, and 
those who have subsequently administered the national forests and 

arks, there still remain areas of natural wilderness in this land. 

eographically many or most of them have not been suitable for any 
kind of sustained economic exploitation, but are nevertheless critically 
important as watershed, as necessary for the recreational value of 
surrounding more accessible country, and as a part of the natural re- 
source which makes the American way of life unique. However, the 
pressures of expanding population and industry, which will grow ever 
greater, now endanger the existence or continuation of such natural 
areas. The administrative policies which have sufficed up to now for 
their protection may not long stand unless the wilderness policy is 
made a part of fundamental national policy by Congress. As a matter 
of fact, many people I have talked to expressed surprise that the 
primitive wilderness areas exist only by administrative regulation and 
are not, like national parks, set aside by act of Congress. 

What was envisioned by Roosevelt, Pinchot, and Mather, and which 
has become part of the American culture, now needs enactment of 
policy by Congress to assure its preservation. 

Senator Neusercer. Dr. Hawkins, you have gone somewhat past 
your time already and I wonder if you wanted to conclude your 
presentation. 

Dr. Hawkrns. I will leave the rest of the statement to be included 
in the hearing, but I would like to conclude by saying that the matter 
is urgent and that perhaps the saddest epitaph that can be written in 
memory of a vanished national] resource is that its trustees failed to 
strete’ *orth a saving hand while yet there was time. 

Senator Nreupercer. Thank you very much, Doctor, and your entire 
statement will appear in the hearing record, and we appreciate your 
taking time from your medical abe to come here today. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Dr. RALPH HAWKINS 


Wilderness or primitive areas were set aside in the national parks and in 
the national forests. The fact that such wild, undeveloped areas are there has 
a great deal to do with making the parks and outdoors the attraction they are 
for millions of people who visit them every year. Yet there is nothing in the 
National Park Act of 1916 or other legislation which stipulates that any of the 
areas must be reserved as wilderness. These areas have all been established 
administratively within the Departments of Agriculture and Interior. They 
can be abolished or compromised piecemeal out of existence by administrative 
regulation without provision for hearings, without the consent of Congress or the 
people, or any public body representing the interests involved. In advocating 
passage of the wilderness bill no criticism of the Forest Service or National Park 
Service is implied. They have done a splendid job despite pressures, minor 
infringements, and many attempts at unwise exploitation in the past, but if they 
are to hold the line from now on there must be help in the form of a congressional 
act. That is why I am concerned about the wilderness bill. 

I regard the proposed Wilderness Preservation Act as one part—an important 
part—of an overall national resources program that considers the recreational 
and economic uses of the public lands each according to its best use. I see no 
real conflict with the idea of multiple use so much stressed by some opponents 
of the legislation. The bill is carefully drawn so as to permit uses in a 
wilderness area under conditions that do not destroy the’ wilderness character 
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of the area. The proposed legislation would not prevent, nor interfere with, the 
use or development of areas in the geographical vicinity of the wilderness areas, 
but outside the area boundaries, such uses as recreation, livestock grazing, man- 
agement for timber yield, flood control, ete. Rather the preservation of the wild 
areas is supportive and complementary to such multiple uses. But if you have 
no wilderness areas, you have done away with the back country that provides 
water supply, recreational, and scenic values for the contiguous outside areas that 
are accessible and used. 

Some objectors have said that establishment of these wilderness areas by 
the bill would permanently prevent any other use and permit no reevaluation. I 
think such apprehensions are mistaken, but the system would provide that the 
wilderness nature of such an area could not be destroyed without due consider- 
ation and could not be altered contrary to the will of Congress and the people. 
Our people no more desire the spoliation and abolition of the wilderness area 
than they would stand for the abolition of the national parks or tolerate their 
haphazard commercial exploitation. I do not like to see a situation wherein 
early in 1957, the Assistant Secretary of Agriculture made the responsible deci- 
sion to eliminate 53,000 acres of the Three Sisters area in Oregon, without those 
opposed having a chance to present their case, and I understand contrary to the 
views of the Senators and three of the Representatives of the State, and with 
no provision for Congress to act in such a matter. I think it is a tortured con- 
ception of democracy to permit the wilderness areas to be compromised away, 
providing access and accommodations to everyone, yielding to one kind of in- 
fringement here and another kind of exploitation there, until little remains of 
the original values. The economic potential of the areas in question does not 
call for such surrender, the law of diminishing returns applies, the commodity 
values in many instances are not great and the cultural value outweighs them. 
On the other hand, I have heard the fear voiced by some, particularly stockmen, 
that this wilderness policy may léad to the withdrawal or elimination of grazing 
lands and timberlands now in use. Those fears are quite unfounded. We are 
emphatically not interested in segregating as wilderness the neighboring territory 
that is not wilderness and is economically productive. 

I may say from my Wyoming experience what many a stockman can tell you: 
Many of the wilderness areas are high mountain country, rough and rugged, 
where the grazing of livestock is not a profitable operation. In the Cloud Peak 
Primitive Area of Wyoming the potential grazing use amounts only to several 
hundred head of cattle and sheep, not an important proportion of the livestock 
business in the general region. In the extensive areas of the Bighorn National 
Forest that surround the primitive area, however, the grazing is an important 
factor in the local economy and there are other multiple uses going on—to all 
of this the existence of the primitive area is no threat. However, the building 
of roads into that area, entirely feasible from a construction standpoint, would 
spoil its unique cultural value and open to contamination the water supplies of 
a number of communities. The construction of a dam in the Lake Solitude area 
would be a tragedy of the first order, the more so because the Same results for 
irrigation and reclamation purposes may be obtained by putting the dam outside 
the wilderness area where scenic and cultural values would not be despoiled. 
We had to fight such a proposed encroachment a few years ago, even though 
borings showed the project economically unsound. Out of 30 years’ familiarity 


with the Bighorn Mountains region and its people, I can tell you the existence 


of the Cloud Peak Primitive Area is more of an economic asset than any other 
possible use could make it, that preserving it as wilderness does not interfere 
with the economy of the region, and is desired by the people locally. 

I do not consider it premature to pass the bill before the National Resources 
Review Commission has completed its survey. There is ample provision for re- 
adjustments in the light of subsequent information, but there is danger that 
some of the areas will be despoiled if action is postponed. Advantage should be 
taken of this opportunity to enact a bill to preserve what has been a beneficial 
policy, approved as to purpose even by opponents with other objections, for the 
saddest epitaph that can be written in memory of a vanished national resource is 
that its trustees failed to stretch forth a saving hand while yet there was time. 


Senator Neusercer. I want to say before we take a 10-minute break 
to rest our reporter and members of the committee, that we have been 
taking testimony now for some 6 hours and we have heard a great 
many witnesses on both sides, and I want to thank everybody for their 
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cooperation. I think all the witnesses have understood the necessity 
for the time limitation and that we have had some very fine and 
thorough and comprehensive and very thoughtful statements on both 
sides of S. 4028. 

After the 10-minute break, Mr. Benton J. Stong of the committee 
staff will complete the hearing here for today. There are only six or 
eight more witnesses, and Mr. Stong will hear their testimony and if 
there is anybody else whose name is not on the list, if they would come 
up during the recess and give their name to Mr. Stong, he will be glad 
to take their testimony or to receive a written statement from them at 
some subsequent time prior to the closing of the hearing record. 

We will take a 10-minute recess. 

(The hearing recessed at 4 p.m., reconvening at 4:10 p.m. Mr. 
Benton J. Stong assumed the chair.) 

Mr. Strona. Ned Robinson, of Oakland, Calif., is the next witness. 
Is Mr. Robinson here? 


STATEMENT OF NED ROBINSON, OAKLAND, CALIF. 


Mr. Rostnson. Mr. Chairman, my name is Ned Robinson, from 
Oakland, Calif., and with your permission I shall depart from the 
statement that I have prepared for insertion in the record and like 
to note that first-—— 

Mr. Srone. What is your street address, Mr. Robinson ? 

Mr. Rostnson. Financial Center Building, Oakland. First, by way 
of notation, I think that the wilderness bil, as this has been popularly 
called, creates a slight misconception. It applies, so it would seem, 
only to the few rock climbers and ecologists who go far back, and also 
to the scientists—well, I have said ecologists—and does not include 
the fisherman or the hunter. Actually, that area where the mountain 
climber goes is not in present danger. It is the lower foothill country 
that we are seeking to protect. ‘That is where the fisherman and the 
hunter go in great droves. They don’t think of it as wilderness, but 
that is the area that this bill seeks to protect. 

And I note that, from many of the arguments opposed to the wilder- 
ness bill, first, it has been called a “lockup” and a “deep freeze,” some- 
thing that will keep our resources from being developed for the people 
of our country, and I notice it was the argument that this is for a few 
people, and yet it was interesting, both the forest and mining repre- 
sentatives, all four of them, or I should say four of them, this after- 
noon spoke of their opposition to the roads because their mining areas, 
their forest areas, were the ones where thousands of people were going 
from California to get back into this back country and that without 
this bill, or with this bill, that these people wouldn’t have this chance. 

Now, I will confess, I have gone by their no trespassing signs on 
many occasions, and I have gone up these mining roads and forest 
roads, and they are right, there are thousands of people that go up 
there, and I couldn’t agree more that there are great numbers of peo- 
ple who are trying to get into the back country, but I have also noted 
of these people that go up these mine-access or forest-access roads that 
they are people who are interested in going beyond the end of the 
road. Or maybe they camp at the end of the road where they haven’t 
started their logging or their mining yet. They don’t stay where 
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the streams are filled with silt; they don’t stay in the place where 
gow have innumerable brush piles and slag heaps. They are going 
yond where they still get to the wilderness we seek to preserve. 

I also note that there is an argument that the Recreation Review 
Commission’s review and study should be completed before the wilder- 
ness bill is enacted. This, too, I think, takes on a certain amount of 
fallacious reasoning. Doesn’t it say, this argument I mean, that “let 
us take the timber, let us take the minerals out of this country you seek 
to preserve until the President’s Recreation Review Commission has 
completed its work”? Isn’t it far sounder to preserve this area, to 
preserve these minerals and these timber resources, as well as recre- 
ation resources, until the Commission has done its work ? 

Then I think I might be the first to concede that if the Review 
Commission says “this isn’t good recreation land, let’s take it out,” 
Congress, I’m sure, would do the same. The same is true of the min- 
ing arguments that we have heard this afternoon and this morning, 
that in time of war how are we going to develop these mining re- 
sources. How many of us are so naive as to believe that in time of 
war or great national stress that Congress would say, “No, we won’t 
release these mining resources; they are for conservation”? I feel, 
and quite logically so, that Congress in all its wisdom would release 
areas that have a high mineral content that are important for national 
defense. 

With that, Mr. Chairman, I shall—well, I already have offered my 
statement for the record, and I thank you very much for the oppor- 
tunity to be present. 

Mr. Strona. The statement will be put in in full and we appreciate 
your being here, Mr. Robinson. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT BY NED ROBINSON IN Support or S. 4028 


As a youth group leader, a fisherman, a lawyer, and a lifelong visitor to and 
user of our great out-of-doors, I should like to urge the adoption of S. 4028, 
the so-called wilderness bill. 

The familiar title of this proposed legislation—‘The Wilderness Bill’—seems 
to lend credence to the oftheard argument that this bill is to preserve large 
areas for a few mountain climbers or naturalists, when such is clearly not the 
ease. Actually, the high remote areas, where a few mountain climbers venture, 
are not in great present danger. At present it is not the rocky crags or the 
snowy peaks, where few travel, that most need this protection, but the foothill 
country, where transportation systems are relatively close, where timber is 
thickest, and the mineral content the highest. It is here, too, that most fisher- 
men can and do cast their fly and most hunters bag their buck. 

The hunter and fisherman, who comprise a large and increasing segment of 
our population, are the ones most hurt by the despoiling of our natural areas. 
Though he does not use the term “wilderness,” he is the heaviest user of the 
land this bill seeks to preserve and protect, and isn’t he the same fellow who 
enjoys camping out—‘roughing it’—-in varying degrees of luxury and in vary- 
ing distances from his car or mode of transportation? It is the future genera- 
tion of fishermen and hunters that this bill will help, together with the hardy 
few who go where no lumbermen presently desire to go. 

For the past decade or so we have had the privilege of taking many Boy 
Scouts and members of the YMCA into this wilderness. Here, where a boy is 
on his own with nature he learns a little self-reliance, a little independence, 
and to have instilled in him a little of the pioneering spirit that helped to con- 
quer the wilderness when it was a nuisance rather than something to be 
preserved. 
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Far too often, last year’s trout stream has become this year’s logjam and 
brush trap and last year’s meadow campground has become this year’s mine 
tailings dump. The crystal stream we used to fish in and drink from has 
become lifeless and loaded with silt, and, paradoxically, as our population and 
leisure hours increase, the wild areas of enjoyment are on the decrease. Where 
will today’s Boy Scout take his troop when he becomes tomorrow’s leader? 

Most of the arguments opposed to the wilderness bill, in principle, have been 
directed at what might be called a deepfreeze or lockup of our natural re- 
sources. From a study of the bill and the arguments pro and con one can 
discern two quite obvious points: (1) Areas can be released from wilderness 
preservation, and (2) to obtain this release will be somewhat more difficult 
than at present. Essentially, then, the argument becomes one of whether this 
increased protective method is in the best interests of all the people now and 
yet tocome. To an economist the answer might seem to be logically simple. As 
a commodity becomes less and less abundant, in relation to the demand for it, 
greater restrictions are placed on its availability. In the market this is accom- 
plished by raising the price, or, if a commodity is scarce or out of production, 
or if the supply for some reason cannot be increased, then more severe restric- 
tions are put on the disposition or sale of the particular item or commodity. 
This principle is already applied in some of our National and State parks where 
the demand for more requested use is greater than the capacity of the facility. 
Here, limits are placed on the number of people and the length of time that they 
ean stay. 

So, too, of this great commodity called wilderness, the same is true. Quite 
clearly, we have a limited supply. It cannot be increased and when it is dedi- 
eated to a commercial, rather than a public use, it is gone forever as wilderness 
and as more and more is used commercially, and the population and leisure time 
increase, a greater demand is created for this irreplaceable commodity. In 
short, the supply is dwindling while the demand is increasing and some more 
restrictive method of preservation must be employed to slow commercial 
exploitation. 

In approaching the fundamental concepts of this bill one must ask, “What is 
the highest and best use of our natural resources, of the property sought to be 
protected?” It was not too many years ago that wilderness was something to 
be conquered, and the best use was any use to which man could or would devote 
the land. Early in this century much of what we now call wilderness had as 
its highest use commercial exploitation, for our recreation needs were only a 
fraction of what they are today. At this juncture in history, the already great 
number of car campers and hunters, fishermen and hikers, back packers and 
climbers really demonstrate that the highest and best use of the areas sought 
to be protected is for recreational purposes. This fact should become increas: 
ingly self-evident as time goes on and the population grows. 

It should be noted that if, in the judgment of the proper authorities, the maxi- 
mum utilization of an area involves a complete or partial removal from the 
protection afforded and developed for commercial use, then such lands ean be 
unlocked and made available for those competing. As has so often been pointed 
out, the timber, minerals, ete., can always be utilized, but wilderness—once 
desecrated—-cannot be restored. 


Mr. Srone. Mr. Ernest Bower, of Pasadena, is the next witness: 
following him, Larry Williams. 


STATEMENT OF ERNEST C. BOWER, REPRESENTING SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA MEMBERS OF FEDERATION OF WESTERN OUTDOOR 
CLUBS 


Mr. Bower. Mr. Chairman, I am Ernest C. Bower, 2116 Layton 
Street, Altadena, Calif., some 400 miles to the south of us by Pasadena. 
I have been deputized by Arthur B. Johnson, who is the vice president 
for southern California, to represent the member clubs of the feder- 
ation who are in southern California; namely: The Desomount Club, 
the Ramblers Club, the Roamer Hiking Club, the San Antonio Club, 
southern California chapters of the Sierra Club. However, there are 
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many of them who have their own representatives here today. 1 
myself am president of Ramblers, Inc., a conservation, education, and 
recreation organization with some 360 members, and represent them 
‘directly as well. 

Eighteen seventy-two marks the inception in the United States of 
preserving the natural scene for the benefit of all, not just that of 
commercial operators. This movement, adopted by all civilized coun- 
tries of the world, grew until 1916 saw the NPS Act “to promote and 
regulate * * * national parks, monuments, and reservations * * * b 
such means as will leave them unimpaired for the enjoyment of future 
generations.” The number of national park visitors has grown to 59 
million in 1957. Conrad Wirth, director of NPS, says Mission 66 
plans to provide for 80 million by 1978, but the rapid increase in 
attendance may strain all facilities by 1964. Others have stated the 
number of people who visit the national forests, and I will not repeat 
that. 

This increase is closely correlated with population growth, 114 

reent per year. This rate, if unchecked, must obviously eventually 
ead to such crowded conditions that pleasurable living, as we know 
it, will be stultified. Until thought is given how to check this rate, 
and none appears yet to be gaining a hearing, there is no alternative 
to providing concomitantly more and more wilderness space; for man, 
in the last analysis, indubitably needs to renew his kinship with nature 
betimes for that intangible spiritual uplift that keeps life wholesome. 
Hence, in the foreseeable future, man will overflow all our dedicated 
areas, and then where can he go to escape the vexations and artificiali- 
ties of civilization? For my own personal part, I would like to say 
that I have roamed the mountains of southern California, especially 
since the year 1909, and I have never had a worry, however real or 
deep, that being out in the mountain wilderness has resolved into the 
background as a fact, but not for the time being as an experience. 

Since man most appreciates untrammeled primitive nature, let us 
err on the side of preserving too much rather than too little of 
original wilderness, still rat by lumberman, miner, and 
grazer, who act not in the public interest but only for private gain. 
Exceptions to this seem adequately safeguarded in the revised wilder- 
ness bill. An area once deutcoved cannot be restored for many years, 
if ever; if preserved now we can choose later, perhaps more wisely. 
Many of the arguments of the opposition could have been thought of 
as valid in 1872 and in 1916 as they are today, but how glad we are 
at the present time, including our opponents, I hope, that we have our 
national park system. 

We urge a renaissance of thought regarding building materials. 
Relatively near at hand in every locality are nonflammable materials: 
Cement, brick, and especially the homely pise that costs little more 
than labor. 

I myself personally know of a house in Washington, D.C., that was 
built in 1700 something or other, about the time of the Revolution. 
When they started to tear the house down to modernize it, they found 
that it was so well constructed and so built that they replaced it and 
it is still there today. 
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Any greater initial building cost is offset in the long run by in- 
destructible permanence and the saving of our primeval forests, cover 
for wildlife, and watershed. 

One small point that might be said is that according to the state- 
ments of those who should know as published in science, nuclear power 
will overtake steampower by the year 1968. This means that there 
will be no need, no real need, for mining coal, for example. That 
is one small item. 

And here I think is a very important consideration that I have not 
heard brought out today, namely, let us take for example, steel. The 
use of steel is a measure of the living standard. We are told that 
at the present time in the United States some 8 tons of steel per 
man are in use, and we can visualize the highways and the bridges 
and so forth where steel is used. And that figure is increasing at. 
the rate of about one-half ton per person per year. 

Copper, for example, at one time was 100 percent pure on the sur- 
face, and we have found that with our increasing technology that we 
can now make it feasible to mine copper that is only one-half of 1 per- 
cent pure. 

This is intended to be an example of what is happening to all 
minerals, and we find that man’s technological advance is keeping 
pace with the fact that we must use lower and lower grades of ore 
to extract. 

Mr. Srone. Mr. Bower, you are a little past your time now. Are 
you about to finish ? 

Mr. Bower. Yes. I have about 1 minute more. We believe that 
it takes perhaps about a century before this will level off and then 
where do we go for our minerals? We take them from the rocks them- 
selves; the top one centimeter per century will furnish us all the ma- 
terials that we need. 

And so along with the consensus of conservationists we believe pas- 
sage of the revised wilderness bill today is correpondingly lofty and 
farseeing as were the altruistic acts of 1872 and 1916 in their day. We 
ask our legislators to look into the future and recognize that our chil- 
dren will abundantly benefit as we do, if we preserve their birthright 
which they are helpless to preserve for themselves. Thank you. 

Mr. Stone. Thank you. Mr. Williams, to be followed by Dr. Leslie 
H. Gould. 


STATEMENT OF LARRY WILLIAMS, CANYON, CALIF., REPRESENT- 
ING CONTRA COSTA COUNTY PARK AND RECREATION COUNCIL 


Mr. Witi1aMs. To save time I wish to hand in my testimony. Iam 
representing the Contra Costa County Park and Recreation Council, 
who supports this bill. I would like to add briefly some of my own 
remarks that have come through attending this hearing so far. 

I am a high school chemistry teacher; I am close to human beings 
and to factual information in terms of natural laws. I would like to 
pose the question: Is our Nation dedicated to the use of zine or ura- 
nium or protein in the form of beefsteaks, which add dollars and cents 
to our gross national income? Does this not distort the picture of 
American society which boasts freedom and integrity of individuals 
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over materialism? We are growing richer in dollars and cents while 
the problems of society are bred at an alarming rate in our urban 
megapoley. We must as a responsible nation provide samples of the 
natural environment which man is a member of, animals with back- 
bones who can think for themselves. 

We can find substitutes for the extravagant petroleum waste; we 
can substitute hydrogen fusion process for uranium and synthesized 
foods in cellulose for beefsteak and timber long before we can ever 
provide the substitute for the human qualities of responsibility, self- 
reliance and leadership that our Nation sorely needs if it expects to 
be a leader in world affairs. We can get the natural conditions that 
make these human traits thrive in the wilderness. 

Some persons have brought up the point here today that the natural 
resources are necessary for national defense, but they have forgotten 
by far the most important natural resource of the Nation, man himself. 

As a volunteer in radiological metering for the California Civil 
Defense organization, I know I can lead people in the event of an 
atomic fallout 10 or 20 miles on foot with provisions on my back, and 
I know my wife and family can do the same, because we have had 
experience in wilderness. 

Thank you. 

(The statement filed by the witness follows :) 


STATEMENT OF LARRY WILLIAMS 


My name is Larry Williams. I am speaking in behalf of the Contra Costa 
County Park and Recreation Council, a layman’s group of more than a thous- 
and members who have studied seriously the problems of preservation of 
natural landscape. 

We urge passage of the wilderness bill. In our county we have no true 
outdoor wilderness, but we are doing what we can to keep some natural country- 
side. I speak out with conviction that the need exists for wilderness areas 
for family vacations both on weekends and during the summer. We the 
citizens of our sprawling suburban and crowded urban areas feel we are 
entitled to a share in outdoor experiences that has such a strong meaning in 
the philosophical, esthetic, and social fabric of American society. 

Mr. Stone. Thank you, Mr. Williams. Dr. Leslie Gould, to be 
followed by Edward Darrow. Is Dr. Gould here? He may file for 
the record if he desires to. Mr. Edward Darrow, to be followed by 


Stewart R. Dole. 


STATEMENT OF HOWARD HIRSTEL, REPRESENTING THE 
TAMALPIAS CONSERVATION CLUB 


Mr. Hirsret. Mr. Chairman, I would like to present Mr. Darrow’s 
statement. He had to leave rather early. 

Mr. Stone. What is your name ? 

Mr. Hirsret. My name is Howard Hirstel, 2275 Jackson, San Fran- 
cisco. I-would like to make a short statement for another organization 
that hasn’t appeared here. 

Mr. Stone. All right. 

Mr. Hirsret. I would like one short word for the Tamalpias Con- 
servation Club, as one of its past presidents. The organization has a 
membership of a thousand members and was formed in 1912 to keep 
areas open in Marin County for recreation. We are associated with 
the Federation of Western Outdoor Clubs, the Berkeley Hiking Club, 
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California Alpine Club, Contra Costa Hills Club, Sierra Club, Tourist 
Club, and the Marin Conservation League, and these organizations 
associated with us in the bay area. 

We are worried about the tremendous influx of the newcomers to the 
State. Consequently, Mr. Chairman, we are hoping for and encour- 
age the early enactment of the wilderness bill, S. 4028. Thank you. 

Mr. Srone. Thank you, Mr. Hirstel. 

(The statement filed by the witness follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Epwarp Darrow, MEMBER oF Contra Costa Hits CLus 


The membership of the Contra Costa Hills Club urges passage of the revised 
wilderness bill S. 4028. 

As soon as agreement between all branches of Government is reached on 
how to do it, a major step will be taken on how to protect some of the wilderness 
for this and later generations. 

No nation needs to develop every inch of its soil. We cannot ignore Isaiah’s 
warning, “Woe unto those who join house to house, who add field to field, until 
there is no more room. * * *” The secret of the lasting of our civilization, may 
well be our ability to plan ahead for open space and maintain some living 
wilderness areas, as soul-revitalizing places for our citizens, while we still 
increase our national output. 

We need not only the high watersheds, but every type of environment in 
these United States. The desert, salt marsh, prairie, swamp, seashore, river 
as well as all kinds of timbered slopes, and as close to population centers as 
possible. 

The Western States are lucky to be blessed with more public lands than the 
East, and should be the better for being able to contribute more of these dedicated 
areas. 

Much work and study have been done by this committee; we hope Congress 
passes the bill at the next session. 


Mr. Stone. Stuart R. Dole. Mr. Dole will be followed by Holbrook 
Working. 


STATEMENT OF STUART R. DOLE, BERKELEY, CALIF. 


Mr. Dore. Mr. Chairman, my name is Stuart R. Dole; I live in 
Berkeley, Calif.; the address is 2754 Shasta Road. I am an attorney 
here in San Francisco and I speak as an individual, not a representative 
of any organization. 

Witnesses have come before you and given their testimony; it has 
become apparent that everyone recognizes wilderness as a good thing. 
No one is apparently opposed to wilderness, not even those people that 
are opposed to the wilderness bill, that is, S. 4028. The idea of preser- 
vation of the wilderness, however, is a more controversial matter. 

Wilderness preservation, I think, in this country was first conceived 
by a dedicated group of people who visited the area of Yellowstone 
Park in 1869, and 2 years later through the efforts of that group of 
men, the Yellowstone area was set aside and preserved as a national 
park to be used in its native state for the benefit of the people of this 
country. And from that grew the national park system. 

But the system was never created without opposition. Every time 
a step has been taken forward for wilderness in this country, there has 
been very vigorous opposition. First, there was the national park 
system and then 20 years later the system of our national forest preser- 
vation was established and there again it was met by opposition from 
the same sort of groups and the same factions seeking and seeing an 
opportunity to use those areas for rather selfish interests. However, 
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no one now says that the national park system or the national forest 
system is a bad thing. It is acclaimed as an extremely wise policy 
which this country has launched upon and that is not only true here 
in the United States, the national park system is acclaimed throughout 
the world. 

Canada’s own provincial and dominion park systems are based 
directly on our own national park system, they seeing the wisdom in 
wilderness preservation. 

One of the witnesses a little while ago talked about Switzerland. 
He said there we have an example of multiple use at its best. We have 
the great mountains rising from the green valleys and manufacturing 
facilities in those valleys, pasturing, the grazing of sheep and other 
domestic animals. He neil that is a good thing. But I question if 
that man’s statement would be accurate or could be accepted without 
having people from Switzerland saying what they would do, did they 
have a second chance, if they could second guess this thing. I gather 
from my own experience in speaking to natives of Norway and Austria 
that the national park system in the United States is the envy of those 
countries. 

Listening to the witnesses before this group we find that wilderness 
means many things. To me it only means one thing—being an indi- 
vidual. To me it is an opportunity each year to go into areas un- 
altered by civilization and find personal rejuvenation so I can better 
adapt myself to the demands of urban life. It is sort of a recharging 
of the batteries. But we find from many of these other people that 
to them wilderness has recreational meanings, inepivational meanings, 
even diplomatic meanings. Wilderness itself then becomes a resource 
of inestimable value and one which must be preserved at all costs. 

If the argument that it is only enjoyed by a limited group of people 
is good, then we must close down our national art galleries, even the 
Smithsonian Institution, the benefit of which institutions are enjoyed 
only by limited groups of people. 

o change the subject a little bit, this afternoon I was handed a 
Par release put out by the California State Chamber of Commerce. 
don’t know whether the California Chamber of Commerce has yet 
been represented before this committee. However, I note from their 
press release that they are opposed to the wilderness bill. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the release is headed “Wilderness Freeze Opposed,” and 
in it appears this statement : 
Inadvisable at this time to enact any legislation * * * which would lock 


up established wilderness areas in any rigid system where the lands would be 
devoted to the single use of recreation. 


Then down underneath they have a note that says: 


Text of the “Wilderness Areas Policy” approved by the State chamber’s board 
of directors is enclosed, 
and this is a statement of that policy. 

As a matter of fact, upon reading that statement, we find that it 
paraphrases almost an identical statement of policy contained in the 
wilderness bill itself, and it is a well-worded and interesting state- 
ment of multiple-use policy. I think that the State chamber of com- 
merce was completely unappraised and unfamiliar with the terms of 
the wilderness bill. I find no conflict between the wilderness bill and 
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the State chamber of commerce’s statement of wilderness policy. The 
only conflict that I observe is that, between their policy statement 
and their press release, and, Mr. Chairman, if I may I would like to 
offer this press release and the chamber of commerce’s statement, of 

licy into the record to become a part of these proceedings. I would 

ike them to follow my prepared statement. 
Mr. Stone. They will be included in the record. 
(The documents referred to follow :) 


Press RELEASE OF CALIFORNIA STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, DATED NOVEMBER 10 


WILDERNESS FREEZE OPPOSED 


Opposition to S. 4028 and other legislation that would “freeze” wilderness 
areas for the single purpose of recreation was today registered by the California 
State Chamber of Commerce in testimony before the U.S. Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs which is holding hearings at the Public Health 
Building, 101 Grove Street, San Francisco. 

Emmett Stewart, State chamber natural resources department director, cited 
studies made by the chamber’s natural resources committee headed by Dr. Robert 
Gordon Sproul, president emeritus, University of California. The chamber’s 
studies concluded that it is, “inadvisable at this time to enact any legislation 
* * * which would lock up established wilderness areas in any rigid system 
where the lands would be devoted to the single use of recreation.” 

Stewart declared: “The State chamber has always supported a policy of multi- 
ple use of our resources, and has favored the establishment and administration 
of wilderness areas in the national forests and parks under the present authori- 
zation, which allows for the possibility of developing and using resources in these 
areas, when such use becomes necessary and advisable. The chamber opposes 
any system which would remove the present management powers of the Forest 
Service and the Department of Agriculture in the administration of these lands.” 

According to Stewart, ‘The chamber has examined the lands themselves and 
the present administration of them, and has found no reason for change, It 
finds most objectionable the present proposa! to further freeze or lock up lands 
against any reasonable possibility of future development and use of resources, 
which may be needed for the economic welfare of California.” 

The State chamber was joined in opposition to the proposed bill by representa- 
tives who testified on behalf of timberland owners, the lumber industry, livestock, 
oil, mining interests, the Irrigation Districts Association and the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce. 


CALIFORNIA STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE WILDERNESS AREAS POLICY 


The national forests shall be administered with the general objectives of 
multiple use and sustained yield. 

Areas predominately valuable for wilderness to serve the recreational, scenic. 
scientific, educational and conservation needs of the people, shall be establishea. 

To administer the national forests en a multiple-use basis so that the resources 
thereof will be used and developed to produce a sustained yield of products and 
services, including the establishment and maintenance of wilderness areas for 
the benefit of all the people of this and future generations, the Secretary of 
Agriculture is authorized to issue regulations for the administration of, and 
shall administer, the national forests in accordance with such purposes. Such 
regulations shall be within and supplemental to but not in interference with 
the purposes for which national forests are established as set forth in the act of 
June 4, 1897 (sec. 1, 30 Stat. 34, 35; 16 U.S.C. 475, 551). 

In national parks, areas predominately valuable for wilderness to serve the 
recreational, scenic, scientific, educational and conservation needs of the people, 
shall be established. 

In the administration of national parks the areas established as wilderness 
areas shall be administered under regulations issued by the Secretary of Interior, 
which shall preserve such wilderness areas in a permanent primitive state for 
the benefit of all the people of this and future generations. 
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Notge.—The above policy was approved by the Statewide Natural Resources 
Committee on November 6, 1957, and was submitted to the board of directors by 
Chairman Sproul on November 8, 1957, and unanimously adopted. 


Mr. Dorx. To conclude my remarks, sir, I most urgently feel that 
the wilderness bill should be supported by this organization, by these 
poe for the benefit of the United States. 

(The statement referred to by the witness follows :) 


STATEMENT BY STUART R. DOLE on 8S. 4028 


My name is Stuart R. Dole; I reside in Berkeley, Calif., and am an attorney 
with offices located in San Francisco, Calif. While this statement is made as 
an individual on my own behalf, it is founded upon extensive experience as a 
conservationist. 

The wilderness bill constitutes a logical step in augmenting our now well-estab- 
lished national policy of wilderness preservation. This policy was first formally 
expressed in 1872 when Yellowstone National Park was set aside by Congress. 
With this act the preservattion of selected areas in their original, unique, natural 
grandeur became a part of our national heritage. The national park system is 
now recognized throughout the world as a unique expression of this country’s 
combined sense of idealism and practicality. 

The wisdom of our national park policy is now taken for granted. Yet no new 
park has ever been established without protest. Similarly, the establishment of 
our national forests in 1891 and of our national monument system in 1906 was 
met with vigorous opposition. Wherever the preservation of wilderness is con- 
cerned there are those who desire to exploit such areas for private gain. In 
retrospect, however, the wisdom of Congress and the Executive in setting aside 
these lands is universally accepted. The need to conserve specified areas noted 
for inspiring scenery or scientific interest is the product of a healthy conserva- 
tionist philosophy. These areas now comprise a part of our national heritage. 

The preservation of wilderness embraces essentially the concept of recrea- 
tional use. While recreation may take on many forms the wilderness bill is 
eoncerned mainly with the preservation and use of those areas variously desig- 
nated as primitive, wilderness, wild or roadless. Such areas are alike in the 
intent to exclude commercial developments and roads. They differ essentially 
in the manner of their creation—whether by Executive decree or legislative act. 
But the diverse methods by which these areas are created, themselves indicate 
the basic nature and wide sanction of wilderness preservation as a policy. 

It is both reasonable and proper that the setting aside of selected wilderness 
areas should come from diverse sources. The principle of wilderness preserva- 
tion is now so firmly recognized and so urgent that both the legislative and 
executive departments have acted independently in their field whenever and 
wherever necessary to protect wilderness from destruction. The wilderness bill 
is a logical step forward in recognizing the policy of wilderness preservation 
and formalizing that policy as a part of the law of the land. 

Recent studies respecting the use of national park areas and Forest Service 
wilderness areas have shown that the individual visits to such areas have nearly 
doubled with each successive decade—excepting, of course, the decade of the 
1940’s which was affected by World War II.’ It is reasonable to conclude that 
with a rapidly expanding population this increased rate of use will continue. 
With such increased use, there is a corresponding need to set aside additional 
areas of wilderness in a natural state for recreational and scientific purposes. 
The need to preserve those areas already set aside as wilderness is imperative. 

By establishment of a national policy of wilderness preservation the wilder- 
ness bill will be a step forward in securing these objectives. 


Mr. Srone. Thank you, Mr. Dole. Mr. Holbrook Working, fol- 
lowed by Mr. Herbert Mason. 


1Clawson & Held: “The Federal Lands” (1957), the Johns Hopkins Press. 
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STATEMENT OF HOLBROOK WORKING, STANFORD, CALIF., REPRE- 
SENTING TOIYABE CHAPTER, SIERRA CLUB 


Mr. Worktine. Mr. Chairman, I am Holbrook Working; I am one 
of these older people who are said to be unable to get into the 
wilderness. 

More specifically, I represent the Toiyabe Chapter of the Sierra 
Club, which takes in Nevada and the part of California east of the 
crest of the Sierra. 

Mr. Stone. What is your address, Mr. Working? 

Mr. Worxtna. 614 Alverado Road, Stanford, Calif. I was asked 
to represent the chapter because of my nearness. 

. At the hearings on 8S. 4028 last July, the representative of the 

Department of Agriculture advocated three changes in the wilderness 

: bill, two of which would greatly alter the effect of the bill. These two 
most important proposed changes were: First, that all provisions for 
the National Wilderness Preservation Council should be deleted; and 
second, that no land should be preserved as wilderness except that 
determined to be predominantly of wilderness value. After consider- 
ing the possible reasons for these recommendations, I believe that the 
fact that they were made by the Federal agency that administers the 
larger part of the public lands now available for wilderness preserva- 
tion, emphasizes the need for retaining the provisions now contained 
in the bill, and especially for retaining the provisions for the National 
Wilderness Preservation Council. 

The nature of the proposed changes suggests the thought that the 
Department of Agriculture seeks to represent the interests of the 
stockmen who hold grazing permits on public lands rather than the 
general public interest. There is another possible interpretation of 
the recommendation, as I shall show presently, but consider first 
whether this is a plausible one. 

The Department of Agriculture has always believed that its primary 
duty is to promote the interests of agriculture, and I think that Con- 
gress has intended that it should do so. Given this concept of its duty, 
the Department can rather naturally believe that it should promote the 
interests of particular groups within agriculture, such as the cattlemen 
and sheepmen who want to use the public lands for grazing. If this 
is the position taken by the Department of Agriculture, Mr. Chairman, 
then it is especially important for the public that there should exist 
another Federal agency, like the National Wilderness Preservation 
Council, to promote the general public interest in wilderness preserva- 
tion. 

The other interpretation that I can put on the recommendations of 
the representative of the Department of Agriculture is suggested by 
his emphasis on the idea that areas preserved as wilderness should be 
only those of “predominantly wilderness value.” For example, he 
said : 

We do not believe that areas should remain in the wilderness system unless 


there is an affirmative determination that they are predominantly of wilderness 
value. 


Such a statement may seem to mean that the Department believes 
that the only areas preserved as wilderness should be those that are of 
very little use for anything else. But it does not necessarily mean 
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that. It may mean that the Department believes that the determina- 
tion of relative values for different purposes is a purely technical 
matter. If it believes that, it may quite reasonably believe that the 
Wilderness Council would help conservation groups to interfere with 
departmental decisions based on its own conclusions regarding rela- 
tive values. 

The fault in such reasoning lies in supposing that determination of 
wilderness value is a technical matter. It is not. Determining the 
value of land for grazing or for lumbering is a relatively simple tech- 
nical matter. It is mainly technical because an expert can base his 
calculations on the market prices of livestock and of lumber. But 
there is no market that puts dollar vaues on the benefits that people 
get from wilderness. Therefore, a technical expert has no basis tor 
putting a value on wilderness use of land except his own personal 
opinion, or the opinion of someone else. 

This is the heart of the problem that the wilderness bill seeks to deal 
with. Who can say what wilderness is really worth to the people of 
the United States? I believe that the only sound answer to this ques- 
tion is that the people of the country must say what they think wilder- 
ness is worth to them. The people must express themselves, in such 
matters, through Congress. Congress must pass laws that instruct 
executive agencies to carry out what it believes is the wish of people, 
and it must keep a watchful eye on the administration of those laws. 

If the people of the country are to express wise opinions on wilder- 
ness values, the people must be informed. The National Wilderness 
Preservation Council, as provided for in S. 4028, is primarily an 
information agency, intended to help inform the people, so that they 
can make sound judgments on the value of wilderness to them. Some 
such agency as the National Wilderness Preservation Council must 
be included in any sound plan for defending the public interest in 
wilderness against undue encroachment by special interests that con- 
tinually seek private gain through diverting public lands to non- 
wilderness use. The provision for a Wilderness Council is a vital and 
necessary feature of the wilderness bill. 

I thank you, sir. 

Mr. Stone. Thank you, sir. Mr. Herbert Mason, to be followed 
by George D. Difani. Is Mr. Mason here? Mr. Mason may file a 
statement if he desires. Mr. Difani. The next witness will be Mr. 
James D. Ruth. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE D. DIFANI, REPRESENTING ASSOCIATED 
SPORTSMEN OF CALIFORNIA, INC. 


Mr. Dirant. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to appear 
here for the sportsmen of California, We express our approval of 
the legislation that is being discussed today. 

My name is George D. Difani; I reside at 6816 Stanley Avenue, 
Carmichael, Calif. I am executive secretary of the California Wild- 
life Federation, which is the California affiliate of the National Wild- 
life Federation. I am here representing the Associated Sportsmen 
of California. 

The Associated Sportsmen of California, Inc., is an affiliated council 
of the California Wildlife Federation and is comprised of some 110 
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northern California sportsmen’s clubs, mostly in the Metropolitan 
San Francisco Bay area, with a membership of more than 25,000 
members. 

The Associated Sportsmen of California, Inc., wholeheartedly en- 
dorses and supports the provisions of the wilderness bill, S. 4028, and 
urges its enactment by the Congress. 

Jalifornians are primarily concerned with the preservation of our 
few remaining wilderness areas because of the explosive population 
growth of which you have already heard. More people means more 
need for recreational facilities—facilities which must include primeval 
areas left just as the Creator made them to provide for the physical 
and spiritual needs of man. 

If you could but visit any of our mountain areas of our State during 
the summer months—the Sierra Nevada, Shasta-Cascade, or Coast 
Range—in fact, any of the areas in our Sierras—you would see graphic 
evidence of the great recreational use of these regions, and the need 
for their preservation as recreational areas, In some of these areas— 
those of a true wilderness character—the principle of multiple use 
as it is bandied about by the opponents of this measure cannot be ex- 
erted but instead the principle of the greatest public use and interest 
should beapplied. — 

The wilderness bill does just that; and the Associated Sportsmen 
of California urge that it be made the law of the land. 

I would like to make a personal comment, Mr. Chairman, to this 
extent: That the number of acres in California wilderness has been 
discussed today as a figure of quite a large acreage, but in my travels 
as a native son of California, having traveled all over the State hunt- 
ing and fishing, I think that if we went to the trouble to add up the 
acreage above the timberline that is comprised in wilderness and pit 
it against the acreage in wilderness that would provide grazing and 
some timber for commercial use, you would find that the comparison 
in acreages was so small that it wouldn’t be worth the efforts of the 
interests here that are opposing this bill, because of the fact that I 
am sure the acreage is a great deal less than evidenced by the testimony 
in opposition. 

I want to thank you for the opportunity of testifying and we hope 
that the Congress, the next Congress, enacts this legislation. 

Mr. Stone. Thank you very much, Mr. Difani. Mr. James D. 
Ruth, to be followed by Walter Starr. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES D. RUTH, BERKELEY, CALIF. 


Mr. Rurnu. Mr. Chairman, my name is James D. Ruth; I live at 
2420 Dwight Way, Berkeley, Calif. I am a student in the school of 
forestry at the University of California, and have participated in 
various discussions on the wilderness bill and this type of legislation. 

I represent only myself officially, but I believe that unofficially I 
represent a large cross section of the American public interested only 
in having adequate outdoor recreation for periodically escaping from 
life’s pressures. 

Many of the people and organizations that have supported the wil- 
derness bill today assume that the bill will provide more opportunity 
for recreation for them and their children. Unless they and their 
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children are rugged individuals, more rugged than the average Ameri- 
can citizen, the wilderness bill will not improve the situation, but 
rather limit the situation to a narrow and highly strenuous type of 
recreation. The vast majority of the American public is not prepared 
or desirous of this type of recreation. 

I believe that the average person desires recreation in an area that 
is accessible by automobiles or very short walks, not in spending many 
hours of very rugged hiking to reach this wilderness area where they 
find so-called solitude; probably at the time that they reach this area 
their solitude will be replaced by exhaustion. 

I think that the wilderness bill should rather be changed or modified 
to provide more education, more recreation of a type that will be 
needed and wanted by a growing population instead of limiting it to 
that used by only a few individuals. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Stone. One question, Mr. Ruth. Would you be satisfied if we 
had both wilderness and mass recreational facilities ¢ 

Mr. Ruru. Yes. I feel that this is very desirable. The amount of 
true wilderness as proposed in this legislation limited to maybe interior 
areas of accessible areas, in proportion to the amount of people that 
would use it as a truly wilderness area. 

Mr. Srone. Wilderness and mass recreation are not alternatives, 
but can both exist at the same time. 

Mr. Roru. True. 


Mr. Stone. Thank you. Mr. Walter Starr to be followed by Mrs. 
Wayburn. Is Mr. Starr here? 


(Mr. Starr subsequently submitted the following letter :) 


LETTER OF WALTER A. Starr, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


San Francisco, Cauir., November 15, 1958. 
Hon. JAMeEs E. Murray, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR Murray: My name is Walter A. Starr, a native of California. 
In various activities over a long life I became familiar with the areas of the 
Pacific Coast States, including Alaska. In 1895 and 1896 with the late Allen 
L. Chickering, I explored the wilderness of the High Sierra region. We com- 
pleted the first trip ever made down the range from Yosemite Park to Kings 
River Canyon, taking pictures and notes for a Sierra Club map. In many years 
since, part of the summer has been spent in these mountains. For 3 years dur- 
ing 1898-1900 I was along the Yukon and on the Nome Peninsula. In 1899 I 
drove a dog team down the river with U.S. mail from Skagway to the Tanana 
River junction. I think the rugged mountains and permafrost elsewhere will 
naturally protect wilderness in Alaska, but wildlife should be protected, espe- 
cially in the Brooks Range, to prevent extermination of the caribou. 

' On the conservation side I have been a member, almost from the time of their 
formation, of the Sierra Club, Save-the-Redwoods League and the California 
Conservation Council from whom I received an award in 1948. In my business 
life for the past 30 years I have been active with others in paper pulp produc- 
tion in the State of Washington and in acquiring extensive timberlands to pro- 
vide wood for the pulpmill at Everett. During this time I have been a member 
of the Pulp Producers Association, the National Association of Manufacturers, 
and the Business Advisory Committee of the Federal Reserve Bank of San Fran- 
cisco. My reason for stating the above is to show that I am without prejudice 
in my position as regards S. 4028. 

I wish to go on record in approval of S. 4028 as amended, a bill to establish 
a national wilderness preservation system, for the following reasons: 

1. Having been interested in the preservation of wilderness areas in national 
parks and the national forests for over 50 years, it has become clearly apparent 
to me that to preserve such areas in their natural condition as wilderness, re- 
quires statutory recognition, whereas now such areas are classified only ad- 
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ministratively. Also procedures and authority should exist to classify other 
areas as wilderness and protect them as such. 

2. I favor the creation of a National Wilderness Preservation Council, its 
function to be only that of an advisory group concerned with wilderness areas, 
so classified or to be so classified in the future, which are now and will remain 
under the jurisdiction and management of the Federal agencies who now man- 
age our lands and who are to be represented on the Council. The Council to 
be no superagency. The status and functions of the Council should be made 
clear in this respect. 

8. The proposed National Wilderness Preservation Council will complement 
and be a help to the Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission when 
established. 

4. I think much of the opposition to S. 4028 from organizations representing 
grazing, forests, mining, reclamation, and business interests is due to misunder- 
standing the intent of the bill. By their very nature wilderness areas are gen- 
erally in high, rugged country where grazing is uneconomic, timber is of poor 
quality or nonexistent, reclamation and irrigation developments seldom a con- 
sideration, and where mining potentials are already known. The highest pur- 
pose under multiple use, for which some of our public lands can be used and 
permanently protected as wilderness areas, will be accomplished by 8. 4028. 
Future generations will be grateful for their preservation, unspoiled by man, as 
nature left them. 


Mr. Stone. We will now hear from Mrs. Wayburn. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. CORNELIA WAYBURN, REPRESENTING THE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN, SAN FRAN- 
CISCO BRANCH 


Mrs. Waysurn. I am Mrs. Cornelia Wayburn; I live at 30 Sea 
View Terrace, San Francisco. I am representing the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, San Francisco Bianch. 

I would like to read a recent resolution approved by the board on 
November 4, 1958, favoring the wilderness bill, S. 4028. 

The San Francisco Branch of the American Association of University Women 
supports the principles involved in the wilderness bill known as §. 4028, 
because we realize that: 

1. Immediate national action must be taken to protect our rapidly dis- 
appearing wilderness areas. 

2. Our exploding population will threaten our actual survival unless measures 
are taken to protect our remaining resources. 

3. This bill has been carefully planned to protect future national needs with- 
out interfering with legitimate commercial enterprises involving national 
resources. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Mrs. Himary CRAWFORD, 
Chairman of the Conservation Section. 


Approved by the board November 4, 1958. 

Mrs. JOHN ZERELIS, President. 

I would like also to speak very briefly for myself, as a mother of 
four children. Like all mothers I want many things for my children, 
and I believe that the intangible things are the more important of 
these in the long run. Of the great intangibles I feel that the earth 
as God made it, not as man has remade it, is one of the most vital. 
I, therefore, personally will do all I can to protect what wilderness 
we have left, including supporting the wilderness bill, S. 4028. 

In closing, I would like to note another fact, one about roads, 
which we have discussed at some length. We have lots of roads. In 
fact, we have so many roads that my children, just to mention four, 
get worn out traveling along these roads; but we have precious little 
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wilderness, perhaps 2 percent of all our American land. We will 
doubtless have many more roads in the future—we will have to— but 
we will never have any more wilderness than we now have. We must 
protect and keep what we have for those who follow us. 

Mr. Stone. Thank you, Mrs, Wayburn. 

Before the session closes, and for the record, I want to express the 
appreciation of Senator Neuberger, Senator Murray, and all of those 
connected with the hearing, to Mr. Olson of the General Services 
Administration, who obtained this hall and made preparations for the 
hearing. It has been an excellent location, I think, and to Dr. 
Strauks of the San Francisco Public Health Department, who made 
the room available and who has, and to his staff who have, handled 
the details of the matter. 

That concludes all the witnesses who have been listed unless we 
have missed someone. Is there someone in the room who would like 
to make a few remarks? Is there anyone here who has been over- 
looked or who would like to say something for not more than 5 
minutes ? 

I have, before we close, a statement from the Desomount Club, 
Ralph Steel, president; a statement submitted by Mr. Robert T. 
Durbrow, executive secretary of the Irrigation Districts Association 
of California; and a statement from Mrs. Philip S. Dalton, Civic 
Participation Committee, the San Francisco Garden Club. These 
statements will appear in the record. 

The record of the hearing will be kept open, and as has been stated, 
statements may be sent to the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee, Room 224, Senate Office Building, for about 30 days. I 
have in by briefcase or on the desk there somewhere between 350 and 
400 letters and statements which have been sent to the committee 
either in Washington, D.C., or here in San Francisco for inclusion in 
the record. Those statements and letters will be reviewed and in- 
cluded in the record and handled in accordance with the Senators’ 
wishes. 

If there is nothing else, the hearing will stand adjourned. 

(The hearing adjourned at 5 p.m.) 

(At the direction of the chairman, the following statements and 
communications were placed in the record :) 


STATEMENT OF THE DEsSOMOUNT CLUB, RALPH R. STEELE, PRESIDENT 


Los ANGELES, CALir., November 8, 1958. 


To: The Honorable Senate Hearing Committee, San Francisco, the wilderness 
bill, November 10, 1958. 

Subject : The protective and professional care of wilderness—a national resource. 

I. Wilderness becomes slums, rural slums unless preserved as wilderness 
(witness our Southwestern deserts). 

II. The wild in wilderness vanishes unless wildlife is sacred; unless wild 
plants are untrampled ; unless scenery is strictly natural. 

III. Man came from the wilderness; goes back now and then; refreshes his 
mind and body ; gains new perspectives. 

IV. Future citizens also need wilderness; it won’t be here if overgrazed, 
eroded, mined ; if exploited, paved, developed. 

V. The wilderness bill defines wilderness; assembles wilderness; protects 
wilderness. 
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VI. The National Wilderness Preservation Council gives professional status ; 
provides official care; promises perpetuity. 

Request: Record as favoring the revised wilderness bill this camping, nature- 
studying club that travels widely in the Southwest—almost 200 families, each of 
which has a copy of the original bill. 

Loard action: On November 8, 1958, at its regular monthly meeting, the 
executive board of the Desomount Club unanimously voted to support the 
wilderness bill and to urge its early enactment into law. 

Respectfully submitted for the Desomount Club. 


STATEMENT OF IRRIGATION DisTRICTS ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA, Rospert T. 
Dursrow, EXEcUTIVE SECRETARY 


The Irrigation Districts Association of California consists of 182 member dis- 
tricts and agencies which distribute about three-quarters of the water put to 
beneficial use in California. These members have a vital stake in the developed 
waters of the State and a continuing interest in all water with any potential 
for future development. 

For the full development of California, we are assured that we will need to 
conserve all the water that can economically be captured and that dams must 
be built on many sites not yet selected or surveyed. Any proposal to prevent 
the full development of our water resources to the extent of our ability to do so 
would be looked upon with the greatest disfavor by all of the people of the 
State, with the possible exception of the small handful of ardent supporters of 
wilderness areas who would remove such areas from any form of multiple use. 

Our association opposes any proposal such as 8S. 4028 for many reasons, in- 
cluding the following: 

1. The proposal would make difficult if not prevent the completion of investi- 
gations of potential reservoir sites for the California water plan. 

2. The proposal would prevent the development of needed reservoirs at sites 
already selected or to be selected in the future which are included in the wilder- 
ness system or any extension of it. 

3. Our water rights as between State and Federal Governments are already 
complex and in need of clarification—the proposal would add to the complexity 
and give impetus to Federal claims to the water. 

4. Recreation and wildlife propagation have been greatly expanded under 
the normal development of our water resources—the proposal, by hampering 
continued development, would limit recreation to almost nothing in the wilder- 
ness system, 

5. It is apparent from research now going on that watershed management 
practices, such as forest windrows, brush removal, percolation dams, ete., will 
provide greater supplies of much needed water from portions of our watersheds. 
The placing of any additional lands in wilderness areas would mean elimination 
of any watershed management practices on those lands. 

6. Cloud seeding, which looks as though it has possibilities for substantially 
increasing precipitation in our mountain areas, might be banned or interfered 
with if precipitation patterns in wilderness areas were to be affected. 

7. Full development of all our natural resources will be necessary if we are to 
feed and supply future generations. The locking up of areas so that full de- 
velopment and use is barred would be a disservice to the Nation. 

8. Existing statutes and procedure for the establishment and maintenance 
of wilderness areas appear to be working satisfactorily—we see no need for 
drastic new legislation. 

9. An outdoor recreational resources survey committee has been established 
and is working in this field. To propose inconsistent legislation prior to the 
report of that committee would be contradictory, confusing, and wasteful of 
the efforts of the committee. 

In conclusion, it is our view that water supplies for our food, industry, 
domestic use, clothing, supplies and recreation are our most valuable natural 
resource, that to survive we must develop our water to the fullest wherever 
that is possible, and that we must firmly oppose any proposal which will inter- 
fere with, prevent, or make more difficult the orderly and eventually complete 
use of all water supplies which are capable of being developed for our needs. 
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STATEMENT OF THE MONTEREY PENINSULA AUDUBON SOCIETY IN SUPPORT OF THE 
WILDERNESS BILL 


“All the wilderness we now have is all that mankind will ever have.” 

The above statement, voiced in many different ways by many people in recent 
years, deserves the careful attention of all thinking Americans. 

Is the statement true? Is there a limit to the wild land this country has or 
will have in the future? To answer these questions you must look around 
you, to your own State or region. Our heritage of untouched land is shrinking. 
And what is happening to those places we have always taken for granted as 
perpetually protected—the areas within our national forests and parks and 
wildlife refuges that carry the title “wilderness”? These too are being reduced 
in size bit by bit. The Three Sisters Wilderness Area in Oregon and the Gila 
Wilderness Area in New Mexico are both examples of areas that were sup- 
posedly protected under present administrative procedures. But they were 
not maintained in their entirety and were either reduced in size or downgraded 
to a point where their original integrity has been seriously impaired. And 
what has happened to these two areas can happen to any wilderness lands under 
existing law. 

At present there is no absolute assurance that our wilderness will be preserved 
for future generations—generations that will need the balm of solitude and the 
out-of-doors, and all the inspirational attributes of wild country far more than 
we do today. Therefore if we are to save even a portion of this irreplaceable 
heritage it is imperative that legislative recognition be given the wilderness 
concept and that all Federal agencies administering public lands be required by 
law to protect our vanishing wilderness for the well-being of all our citizens, 
present and future. By so doing we will be paying a lasting tribute to the 
Muirs, Thoreaus, and Leopolds of generations past. 


STATEMENT OF THE ALAMEDA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


ALAMEDA, CALIF., October 30, 1958. 
Senator RrcnHarp L, NEUBERGER, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

DeAR SENATOR NEUBERGER: We understand that a field hearing on the wilder- 
ness bill, S. 4028, will be held November 10 in San Francisco. 

Please be advised that on October 28, 1958, the board of directors of the Ala- 
meda Chamber of Commerce voted to urge the enactment of the wilderness bill 
in order that preservation of wilderness shall be one of our established public 
land policies and to. provide that the people, through public hearings and 
through their elected Representatives in Congress, may have a voice in saying 
what should be done with the wilderness areas. 

As we do not at this moment anticipate that we would be able to have a rep- 
resentative present at your hearing in San Francisco on November 10, it is re- 
quested that this written statement be made a part of the hearing record. 

Respectfully yours, 
Jerry C. Jacozs, President. 


STATEMENT OF THE ALAMEDA JUNIOR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


ALAMEDA, Ca.ir., December 10, 1958. 
Hon. JAMES EB. Murray, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR Murray: Please be advised that at a general membership meet- 
ing on November 19, a motion was unanimously passed that the Alameda Junior 
Chamber of Commerce support the enactment of the wilderness bill. 

The reasons for this endorsement are the desire that there be a formalized 
definition and recognition of the importance of it for the use of our posterity. 
It is also desirable that there be specified procedures incorporating adequate 
publie notice and allowing expressions of public opinion relative to the enlarge- 
ment or decrease of areas which would be within the wilderness system. 

We are not being critical of the present method of administration of such 
areas, but merely wish to see that there are additional safeguards to assist the 
administrative agencies against pressures which are continually attempting to 
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chip away areas of wilderness caliber. We feel that the wilderness bill allows 
the people, through public hearings, and through Congress, to have a say rela- 
tive to our wilderness areas. 


Respectfully yours, 
WILLIAM Forp, President. 





STATEMENT OF THE LOS ANGELES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Los ANGELES, December 5, 1958. 
Hon. RrcHarp L. NBUBERGER, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR NEUBERGER: By action of our board of directors, pursuant to 
recommendations from a special committee which has carefully studied the 
subject, the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce is on record in favor of the 
principle of multiple use of our national forests and other public lands (with 
the exception of limited areas featuring outstanding examples of natural 
phenomena) in the interest of best serving both present and future generations 
and that in support of this principle legislation such as S. 4028 of the 85th Con- 
gress be opposed as restricting unduly large areas to a single use for the special 
benefit of a small percentage of the Nation’s citizens. 

The value of the public lands of this country is increasing year by year, much 
as our population increases. These lands are needed more and more for their 
productive capacities, on the one hand, and their recreation facilities, on the 
other. It is essential that the widest possible, reasonable use for both of these 
purposes be had. We earnestly believe that increased restrictions on either of 
these uses would result in a disservice to the great body of people of this coun- 
try and that the proposals for a wilderness preservation system would sacrifice 
the best interests of a great majority of our citizens, for the transient pleasure 
of a very few. The effect would be to confirm and accentuate, and for all prac- 
tical purposes, freeze the present restricted use, rather than devote our public 
lands to the greatest maximum, compatible uses. 

We have long and actively supported, and continue to support true conserva- 
tion measures that will preserve the inherent values of both our public and 
private lands for future generations. We recognize, too, that there are cer- 
tain natural features that are so outstanding that they should be protected from 
transformation at the hands of man. However, we consider these efforts a 
contribution to the general welfare of our present and future citizens in con- 
trast to serving the desires of a limited group. 

Congress has already delegated much authority to administrative agents for 
the setting aside of wilderness and related types of areas. As a result, extensive 
portions of public lands, under administrative decree, have been locked up for 
restricted use for recreational purposes, without proper evaluation of their needs 
for different or multiple uses. The proposals of S. 4028 would confirm and ac- 
centuate this restricted use. 

While the United States has not come near the limit of its overall productive 
capacity, there are certain areas of economic development that are dependent 
upon use of our public lands, if our economy is to move forward. In fact, in 
some instances these needs exist if we are to maintain our present level of 
economy as our population increases. Much of our future production from 
minerals, oils, timber, and grazing will be dependent upon proper use of pub- 
lic lands. Control of floods and development of vital water supplies so essential 
to the progress of our Western States will necessarily require some concessions 
from maintaining wild lands in their strictly natural state. A proper evalua- 
tion of the current and prospective needs in relation to these developments 
should call for a reasonable degree of flexibility rather than arbitrarily estab- 
lished restrictive use. 

From the standpoint of recreation alone, the rapidly expanding population, 
particularly here in the West, calls for greater rather than lesser availability 
and access to suitable recreational areas. Careful study should be made as 
to the possibilities of use under different management procedures with the ob- 
jective of providing enjoyment and well-being for a great bulk of our citizens, 
rather than serving the special interests of a few. 

Southern California is particularly concerned in this factor because of high 
per capita use of our national forests for recreational purposes. 

As our population increases and there is greater use of our wild lands for 
recreation, it is essential that these areas be protected from fire. Without 
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reasonable access by roads, many of these areas will become vulnerable to ex- 
tremely high fire danger. There are many instances where control of fires has 
been handicapped by lack of access to roads. 

The restrictions which would be imposed under the wilderness system would 
be wasteful, not only in locking up resources but, in some cases, in helping to 
destroy these resources. In addition to the dangers from fire there are the 
ravages of pests and diseases in our timber. While we may have sufficient 
wealth to justify letting limited areas of tree lands reach overmaturity and die 
and in the processes help spread diseases which gain footholds in these over- 
mature trees, we certainly cannot afford to have this go on to any great extent. 

Congress already has provided for a National Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission which is scheduled to report recommendations not later than 
1961. This Commission presumably will develop extensive information pertain- 
ing to recreational use of our wild lands and it would appear to be altogether 
illogical to proceed on the proposed national wilderness system prior to getting 
the benefit of the findings of this Commission. 

The setting up of a National Wilderness Preservation Council would add an- 
other layer of Government between the Congress and the administrative agencies. 
Instead of helping to coordinate the use of public lands for recreational pur- 
poses, it would undoubtedly add confusion through conflicting recommendations 
to the Congress by the administrative agencies, on the one hand, and the Council, 
on the other. The administrative agencies are mostly of long standing, have 
practical knowledge of the problems with which they are dealing and while the 
Council would include the Secretaries of Agriculture and Interior, the citizen 
members are likely to be chosen from those primarily interested in recreation, 
and who have little practical experience of the other considerations. 

A wise policy in relation to the objectives of those who sponsor wilderness 
areas, would be to set aside certain areas that are outstanding in providing the 
more esthetic and spiritual type of values for recreation and related purposes, 
to limit these to a degree that leaves no doubt as to their values for those pur- 
poses and to set up the highest restrictions regarding their use. Additional 
areas of public lands which have lesser but nevertheless primary values for rec- 
reational purposes should be made available for such other uses as will contribute 
to the Nation’s economy and welfare under regulations that will make these uses 
compatible with recreation. Such regulations, however, should be reasonable in 
every respect so as not to hinder water development, grazing, lumbering, mining 
and other productive activities. The remaining lands in public ownership, and 
these comprise by far the greatest percentage, should be made readily ac- 
ceptable for the various uses to which they are adapted, with only such con- 
trols as will tend to bring about their most valuable uses. 

Sincerely, 
Harorp W. WricHt, General Manager. 


STATEMENT OF THE CAMELLIA GARDEN CLUB 


SACRAMENTO, Cauir., October 23, 1958. 
Hon. JAMeEs BE. MurRAY, 
Washington 25, D.C. / 

Dear Mr. Murray: Representing Camellia Garden Club, a group having 21 
members interested in conservation measures, we hope Congress will recognize as 
a national policy, the merits of the wilderness bill. 

As a group, we are very much in favor of the wilderness bill and the protec- 
tion of such wilderness areas still existing. 

Such a bill will strengthen the hand of present administrators of our public 
lands. 

Inasmuch as none of our members will be present at the hearing of November 
10, 1958, to be held in San Francisco, would very much appreciate your incorpo- 
rating our “in favor’ views for the record. 

Yours for conservation, 


CARRIE E. Woopson, President. 
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STATEMENT OF THE SACRAMENTO AUDUBON SoOcIETY 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., October 24, 1958. 
Hon. JAMES E. MuRRayY, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Murray:We consider it a great privilege to be able to submit to you 
the following comments which we would appreciate having incorporated in the 
reading for the record of the proceedings of the hearing on November 10, on the 
wilderness bill in San Francisco, Calif. : 

As one of the more than 300 chapters of the National Audubon Society, we sub- 
scribe fully to the major purpose of the society which is to advance public un- 
derstanding of the value and need for conservation of wildlife, plants, soil and 
water, and the relation of their intelligent treatment and wise use to human 
progress. 

As one of the many facets of interest which we have in the society’s purpose 
just stated, we do have a very definite and favorable interest in the basic pur- 
poses of the wilderness bill before the group here assembled. Although our 
own chapter’s activities are closely limited to the State of California and portions 
of Nevada, we feel the premises in this bill are good, should be encouraged, and 
given favorable consideration by all persons in all of these United States. As an 
example, here in California we feel that there is not even now sufficient beach, 
forest, park, and desert wilderness areas set aside to fulfill adequately all the 
needs of our present population, and that a tremendous increase in such areas 
will be necessary to satisfy tomorrow’s expanding population and the increased 
leisure time available to that population. 

We certainly wish to encourage all of you to give favorable action to the 
wilderness bill. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Frep G. EvENDEN, President. 


STATEMENT OF THE FISH AND GAME COMMISSION, COUNTY OF SAN DIEGO 


San Dieco, Cauir., November 8, 1958. 
Senator RicHarp L. NEUBERGER, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Dear Sir: The San Diego County Fish and Game Commission would like to 
be placed on record as favoring S. 4028, the wilderness bill. 

We favor the principles of this bill because we have seen our own county 
interlaced with roads, built up with resorts and sandwich stands and made 
completely accessible to anyone who has energy enough to drive his car. 

We would like retained somewhere in this United States, an area, or areas 
where if a person wants to expand the energy he can get away from the sound 
of portable radios and the squeal of brakes. 

We sincerely hope you will further the principles involved in this bill. 

Sincerely, 
Davin G. Jessop, Secretary. 


LETTER OF CHRISTIAN NELSON, EXECUTIVE Director, SACRAMENTO JUNIOR MUSEUM 


SACRAMENTO, CAir., October 24, 1958. 
Hon. JAmes E. Murray, 
Washington, D.0. 


DEAR CHAIRMAN Morray: As director of our youth-science museum, I have 
had many chances to see the worthwhile effect that an interest in nature and 
the out of doors has on formulating an attitude toward life in our children. 
With our population increasing as it is today, I fear that someday there will 
be hardly a place to escape the concrete and steel jungles of modern civilization. 

In the interest of the generations to come, I make the appeal that a bill for 
wilderness be passed. I request that my letter be entered into the Senate 
hearings for November 10 in San Francisco, Calif. 

Sincerely, 


CHRISTIAN Netson, Pvecutive Director. 
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LETTER OF ALVIN Dean MuiLxts, CuRATOR, SACRAMENTO JUNIOR MUSEUM 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., October 29, 1958. 
Hon. James E. Murray, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CHAIRMAN Murray: In a Nation of such rapidly increasing population 
and in turn decreasing natural areas, I urge you, in the interest of coming gen- 
erations to press for passage of a bill for wilderness. 

As curator of a youth-science museum, I request that this letter be entered into 
the Senate hearings for November 10 to be held in San Francisco, Calif. 


Respectfully, 
ALVIN DEAN MILLS, Curator. 





STATEMENT OF THE CAPITAL Rop AND GUN CLUB, INC. 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., October 29, 1958. 


Hon. James E. Murray, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CHAIRMAN Murray: The entire membership of the Capital Rod and 
Gun Club., Inc., consisting of over 100 members, wish to go on record as favoring 
a bill for wilderness. 

We who love and utilize our great outdoor areas, sincerely hope that the 
leaders of our Government will see the urgent need to assure that our children 
and future generations will have unspoiled areas of our country available for 
their use and enjoyment. Certainly private, political, and selfish interests should 
not take precedence over the rights and privileges of generations, yet unborn. 

We wish this letter to be entered into the record of the Senate hearings to be 
held in San Francisco on November 10, 1958. 

Respectfully, 
Louts F. Jounson, D.V.M., President. 


STATEMENT OF THE REDWOOD EMPIRE CHAPTER, IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE OF 
AMERICA, INC. 


SANTA Rosa, Cauir., November 8, 1958. 
Senator JAMES E. Murray, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: The Redwood Empire Chapter of the Izaak Walton League of 
approximately 150 conservationists, Santa Rosa, Calif., desires to go on record 
in support of the wilderness bill, S. 4028, as currently amended, and has author- 
ized me to submit the following statement: 

“We realize, of course, that our league as a national organization has already 
given full and favorable consideration to the proposals in this bill. We know 
further that many, many other organizations and groups all over the United 
States are overwhelmingly in favor of this measure. 

“It is not our desire to take up your time and that of your committee by 
further belaboring the dozens of favorable points already so ably presented by 
these others. We agree fully, which leaves little else to say. 

“We simply want to reiterate that, as a sober-minded group of citizens from 
all walks of life, we are sincerely and seriously interested in the reasonable, 
practical, and adequate preservation of the wilderness values now existing in our 
public lands. 

“The mounting pressures from a burgeoning population so evident in Cali- 
fornia and the Pacific Northwest, is merely the forefront of a situation that is 
developing all over the country with the rapidly increasing national population. 

“No one can accurately forecast the needs of the next generation, let alone 
those of 50 years hence. The total area of lands containing wilderness values 
has definite physical limitations, and undoubtedly will encounter economic limi- 
tations as time moves on. 

“The wilderness problem is national, not sectional in scope, and it most cer- 
tainly is not static. It should not be left as the responsibility solely of the 
various public land-managing agencies such as the Forest Service, the Park 
Service, the Bureau of Land Management, the Fish and Wildlife Service, and 
soon. It is not fair to these agencies in spite of their high purposes and their 
splendid accomplishments in the past. 
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“We who are citizens of today, naturally and most properly want a voice in 
the policies governing the use of the public lands. The citizens of succeeding 
generations will, with equal logic, expect the same rights. The public lands will 
presumably be much the same as now, but the wilderness problem will be far 
more sharply defined and much harder to meet. However, crystal ball gazing 
into the future is idle speculation unless we meet and face the problems which 
are now at hand or clearly foreseeable. 

“Conflicting interests and cross currents of shortsighted thinking can easily 
delay action which is needed right now if we hope to preserve any substantial 
proportion of our potential wilderness values. 

“We need a firm statutory foundation of broad, farseeing policy outlined by 
no less authority than the Congress to govern the management of wilderness 
values on all suitable federally owned lands. 

“In our opinion S. 4028, the wilderness bill, meets this very definite public 
need, and we earnestly recommend its favorable consideration by your committee. 

“Inasmuch as our group resides within the San Francisco Bay area, we will 
appreciate it if this statement is recorded in the San Francisco hearing sched- 
uled for November 10.” 

Respectfully yours, 
JOHN W. SPENCER, 
National Director, IWLA, 
Redwood Empire Chapter Director. 





STATEMENT OF LopGE 130, INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF BOILERMAKERS 


Butte, Mont., January 9, 1959. 
Senator JAMES E. Murray, 
Washington, D.C. 


DeaR SENATOR: The members of Boilermakers Union Local No. 130, join to- 
gether in urging you, personally, and the members of your committee to take 
whatever action is necessary to insure the passage of H.R. 1960, the wilderness 
bill. 

The sportsmen of Montana, the businessmen, we labor members, and many 
other interested groups and individuals desire the passage of this fine conserva- 
tion bill to preserve for future generations some areas of America in their 
natural state, safe from the exploitation of greedy private interests. 

In view of our vastly increased population, growing in numbers every day, it is 
becoming more and more necesSary that wilderness areas be set aside and pro- 
tected, or soon all wildlife will fade away and all areas will become overrun 
with our ever-increasing population. Once this wilderness is lost, it cannot be 
returned. It will be lost forever, and with it one of our finest American heritages. 

Our wilderness is fading fast, and if it is to be preserved, we must act now. 
This bill faces strong opposition from many private groups who see in America’s 
fine lands only fat profits for themselves with no regard for public rights. 

The availability to all Americans of the beauty and solitude of wilderness 
areas where our wildlife may be saved from extinction depends upon your 
favorable action upon this bill. We urgently request its passage. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN Dourtis, Secretary. 





STATEMENT OF DADE CounTy CONSERVATION COUNCIL 


MraMtI, FrA., January 6, 1959. 
Senator JAMEs E. Murray, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR MuRRAY: Our organization representing over 95 clubs, societies, 
and civie organizations of Dade County, Fla., has discussed the wilderness bill 
and has voted unanimously and enthusiastically to support it. 

We recognize the tremendous importance of such legislation. 

Very truly yours, 


MELVIN Finn, Vice President. 
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Lerrer or MELVIN FINN, MIAMI, FLA. 


MraMtI, Fxa., January 6, 1959. 
Senator James BH. MurRay, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Murray: Wilderness, irreplaceable and rapidly becoming rare, 
is a valuable asset, as such, serving the unique and important recreational, es- 
thetic, and inspirational needs of men. Wilderness preservation is the only way 
we can provide for our wildlife which cannot exist without it. Wilderness has a 
definite tangible economic value. It protects the watersheds, the spawning 
grounds for our fisheries, the breeding grounds for game for hunters. Vast in- 
dustries supply hunters, fishers, campers, photographers, explorers, and tourists 
with billions of dollars’ worth of supplies and equipment which require wilder- 
ness for their use and enjoyment. 

Protection afforded by the wilderness bill is important now in the rapidly ex- 
panding world of urbanization and industrialization. 

Please support the wilderness bill for all the important things which it stands 
for. 


Very truly yours, 
MELVIN FINN. 


STATEMENT OF UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA HIKING CLUB 


BERKELEY, CALir., November 24, 1958. 
Hon. JAMEs BE. MurrRAy, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Mugray: Forty-two years ago our country was the first to legis- 
late its concern with the management of its scenic resources in the formation of 
the National Park Service. Prior to that, our Forest Service had been formed to 
administer those lands set aside as national forests. These services, along with 
such other concerns as the Fish and Wildlife Service, have as part of their pur- 
pose the preservation of land and wildlife within their bounds. It is in this 
long-standing policy of conserving natural wilderness values the National Wilder- 
ness Preservation Act takes one more forward step. We of the hiking club want 
to express our support for the acceptance of the act in the 86th Congress, and 
ask our comments be included in the printed record of the hearing your Com- 
mittee of Interior and Insular Affairs held in San Francisco, November 10, 1958. 

In the formation of the national wilderness preservation system, as outlined in 
S. 4028, we would assure the retention of wilderness areas in national forests, 
parks, wildlife refuges, and, at the Indians’ consent, Indian reservations. This 
wilderness upon the land is an essential part of man’s understanding of his coun- 
try, and from it he receives values searcely available in today’s city life. It is 
here in this wilderness man views the formation of his continent in mountain 
uplifts, observes the glaciers which once covered much of his country, and views 
the sources of the great rivers he navigates. It is here he trades the noise and 
fumes of the city for the peace and fragrance of the forest; here he sees some- 
thing to value other than the products of a commercial world. 

The National Wilderness Preservation Council of the act forms a close alliance 
between citizens interested in the preservation of wilderness areas and directors 
of these areas. That both may benefit from the insights and experiences brought 
to such a council is without doubt. In having the work of the council extend to 
the dissemination of wilderness preservation information to the public, the act 
provides a means by which visitors to wildlands may be better visitors, more con- 
scientious in their actions, more careful in their conduct. 

Each weekend some of our 260 members leave Berkeley for hiking, climbing, 
caving, skiing, or canoeing in areas which vary from wild to semipopulous. The 
thrill of viewing a wilderness area and its contrast to scarred territory is felt by 
us all, whether it be a first or return trip. We are convinced of man’s need today 
for such wild areas, and urge the acceptance of the National Wilderness Preser- 
vation Act in the coming session of Congress. 

Sincerely, 


Mrke LOUGHMAN, 
Chairman, Conservation Committee. 
ANN Dacey, President. 
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STATEMENT OF Dr. JOHN R. NicHois, ForMER UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER OF 
INDIAN AFFAIRS 


NOVEMBER 7, 1958, 
Mr. Wit11aAM J. Lossx, 
Ewecutive Secretary, Trustees for Conservation, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Dear Mr. LosH: I wish to thank you and Senator Murray for the invitation 
to testify on the revised wilderness bill, S. 4028. 

Unfortunately it has now developed that I shall be out of town and hence 
unable to appear on November 10. Therefore I should like to present the fol- 
lowing brief opinions, which are entirely my own, for the record. 

Of course, everybody is for motherhood—and conservation. This includes 
the lumbermen, the cattlemen, and the mining interests. But when it comes 
to specific legislation attempting to delineate a national policy and to make 
permanent particular areas to be conserved, these special interest groups nat- 
urally take exception. 

But by their very objection, they prove the point. If these remaining prim- 
itive areas are to be continually threatened with possible mining, cutting, graz- 
ing, roadbuilding, and other development, as they are at present, this is the 
very reason why we need the bill. For if the bill did not tend to restrict such 
development, none of the special interests would take the time and trouble 
to object to it. 

Our population pressure will soon threaten all of our remaining national re- 
sources. Not long ago, “as free as the air’ was a well-known metaphor. But 
even good air is now becoming in short supply over our industrial centers due 
to smog and over our desert and high-mountain areas due to atomic fallout. 
Hence our air-conditioning systems, making even smog- and dust-free air a 
relatively expensive commodity. 

We need only to witness the catastrophic floods in China, due in part to the 
destruction of former forests, the barren hill lands of the Near East, where the 
cedars of Lebanon formerly flourished, in order to hope that we in America will 
have the sanity to provide for the permanent conservation of some 8 percent of 
our national forests. 

The American Indians occupied this continent and subsisted on its resources 
without apparently depleting or diminishing them, for many centuries. Let us 
hope we may be able to do the same. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Dr. JOHN R. NICHOLS, 
Former U.S. Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


STATEMENT BY Davip R. StmMons IN Support or 8. 4028 


SPRINGFIELD, OREG., November 10, 1958. 
Hon. JAMES E. MuRRAY, 
Washington, D.C. 


Deak Sir: I wish to urge immediate enactment of S. 4028, the wilderness bill, 
which would establish a national wilderness preservation system. 

It is desirable that Congress recognize the increasing national interest in 
wilderness by enacting basic legislation on wilderness preservation. Wilder- 
ness has hitherto been recognized only by administrative action, action which 
has too often been only remotely connected with the wishes of the general public. 

Few sizable remnants of the original American wilderness remain, and those 
segments are fast disappearing—irrevocably. While wilderness rapidly shrinks, 
our population explodes. Each portion of wilderness is vital for the inspira- 
tional and recreational needs of a nation which is gaining increased leisure 
time, and becomes evermore valuable as the population-to-wilderness ratio 
increases. 

Wilderness preservation as an ethic is part of the solution to the problem of the 
American “cultural desert,” for the collective restraint required to preserve 
wilderness is evidence of a national regard for values higher than those of cold 
economics. Increasingly, we are coming to realize that cakes and Cadillacs are 
not enough. Preservation of wilderness for all the people is a compelling intel- 
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lectual, moral, and spiritual obligation, for perhaps the greatest value of wilder- 
ness is its reminder that man is not God 

Real wilderness must contain all forms of the natural scene. There exists no 
rule which states that only areas of noneconomic value are “true” wilderness, as 
those special interests which would gain from economic exploitation of wilderness 
would have us believe. Wilderness antedates man, and cannot be defined in 
economic terms. The wilderness man dedicates must contain substantial 
primeval vegetation and wildlife, and its expanses must be unmined, unmechan- 
ized, and undesecrated to be true wilderness. 

Some true wilderness remains, not nearly enough for the future, but all we 
will ever have. We still have the chance to preserve it in the Northern Cascades 
of Washington, the Sierra Nevada, and the Olympics. The wilderness bill will 
help us do it. 

It is vital that a basic policy for wilderness and methods of dealing with wilder- 
ness be established in law. Administrative regulation is not enough, as shown 
in such cases as the drastic reduction of the Three Sisters Primitive Area in 
Oregon, and the total disregard of comprehensive and sensitive planning by the 
Forest Service in the Northern Cascades of Washington. The national parks, 
too, need the backing of law for the preservation of their wilderness, for the sheer 
pressure of visitor numbers may force a weak administrator to make irrevocable 
incursions into wilderness. Such incursions are threatened in the Olympic Ocean 
strip, in Zion National Park, and were carried out with disastrous effect when 
the new Tioga speedway was blasted through Yosemite National Park. 

In the national forests, it is vital that all lands of wilderness value be included 
in the wilderness system, including the primitive areas, which comprise a large 
portion of present dedications. There is also a strong case for adding the 
“limited areas,” a special region-6 designation essentially identical to the primi- 
tive area. These limited areas cover a substantial portion of the wilderness 
lands in the Pacific Northwest. 

The provisions of the wilderness bill for the establishment of congressional 
review of wilderness decisions and the formation of a National Wilderness Pres- 
ervation Council are vital in bringing wilderness closer to the people. 

The Nation must act now if it is to preserve the natural beauty which it is so 
fortunate in possessing. The irrevocability of the destruction of wilderness 
makes this imperative. Congress should enact the wilderness bill with all pos- 
sible speed. 

Sincerely, 
Davin R. Simons. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENT OF Davin R. Simons 


Those who claim that wilderness is “inaccessible,” available “only to a rugged 
minority,” and “prohibitively expensive to get into” either are ignorant of the 
facts or deliberately distort them. To these people, wilderness is mentally, not 
physically, inaccessible. If they would but accumulate the mental fortitude to 
arise from the cushioned ease of their couches, swivel chairs, and auto seats, they 
would discover that their legs have not yet atrophied, and that man can actually 
exist without machines. Anyone who can walk with reasonable ease from house 
to automobile can walk into wilderness without strain. (And that small minor- 
' ity which truly cannot walk can ride in on horseback at a cost of less than that of 
the usual mechanized and steam-heated vacation, or can visit that vast array of 
areas already open to highways and conventional resorts.) Mental flab and 
frantic clinging to the crutch of the machine are the real causes of naive claims 
of “inaccessibility.” But most claims of wilderness “inaccessibility” are put for- 
ward simply as smokescreen by apocial interests who would gain by commodity 
exploitation of wilderness. 

I know personally several vwuudie in their late sixties and early seventies who 
think nothing of engaging in rugged mountaineering, and I have seen many 
young children who have walked miles into the wilderness on their own power. 
(In fact, it is the children who most enjoy the wilderness.) And this past sum- 
mer, I met a young biologist, his wife, and their weeks-old baby living comfortably 
in the heart of the Three Sisters wilderness of the Oregon Cascades. Surely 
the average person is capable of walking on the great mileage of gentle wilder- 
ness trails which are available. 

Wilderness trips are one of the least expensive forms of recreation, contrary 
to what those opposed to wilderness would have us believe. The average 
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wilderness walking trip is actually cheaper than living at home, since there are 
no opportunities to spend money in wilderness, and only an inexpensive supply 
of food need be taken in. Certainly wilderness trips are far less expensive than 
the average family vacation, with its pathetic preoccupation with “resort bag- 
ging” on a marathon auto tour. The wilderness traveler pays for no motels, 
high-priced restaurant meals, or other tourist-trap lures. How many Cali- 
fornians, for instance, can say that their last trip to Las Vegas or Reno was 
cheaper than living at home? 

The claim that the average person doesn’t have time to get into wilderness 
is not borne out by the facts. Weekend and even 1-day trips allow ample time 
to enjoy wilderness, while the average vacation permits a generous period of 
wilderness exploration or relaxation. Millions of sportsmen take trips every 
year of a length adequate for wilderness trips. From personal experience, I 
know that the wilderness regions of the Sierra Nevada, the Oregon Cascades, 
and the Washington Cascades are extensively used for short trips, to say 
nothing of longer vacation explorations. With increasing leisure time, wilder- 
ness will be used even more. 

The most basic provision of the democratic concept is not majority rule, but 
preservation of the rights of minorities, for the dictatorship of the many is 
scarcely more palatable than the dictatorship of the few. But responsibility 
must accompany individual rights. The automobile owner has the right to 
enjoy his vehicle, but not at the risk of others’ lives. Similarly, the stockyard 
owner has the right to operate his enterprise, but not where it is a public 
nuisance, 

It follows that the rights of the economic resource user are not limitless, but 
have definite bounds, the bounds of responsibility toward other minorities and 
the general public. The miners, loggers, dam builders, resort owners, and high- 
way builders have no more right to occupy every last acre of the United States 
for their operations than the advocates of wilderness have to declare 100 per- 
cent of the Nation a wilderness area, for the only equitable settlement of the 
conflict lies somewhere in between. Since 98 percent of the land area of the 
United States is available to the first group outside of wilderness, and only 2 
percent remains in a wilderness state, it would appear that the minority of the 
resource exploiter already has slightly more than its share. 

The exploitative special interests tell us much about their right to invade 
the last wilderness remnants. What of the rights of the noneconomic user of 
wilderness? For under the democratic concept, he too has certain rights, even 
though he be but a minority of the whole to which wilderness is available. 
Surely the wilderness traveler has as much right to enjoy wilderness as the 
music lover has to listen to classical music. Demanding in the name of the 
majority the mechanization of the 2 percent of the United States remaining 
as wilderness is as illogical as demanding that the sale of all classical record- 
ings be banned because rock-and-roll music is more popular, or clamoring for 
the destruction of all works by Tolstoy because Mickey Spillane is more widely 
read. 

Some of the special interests say that they do not oppose the principle of 
wilderness, yet in effect they oppose all wilderness which contains exploitable 
resources. This means that only emasculated wilderness should remain, or as 
is probable with our almost diabolically advancing technology, no wilderness. 
This and future generations have a right to as nearly complete a wilderness expe- 
rience as possible. We must insure that neither the tyranny of a minority nor 
a majority deprives them of this experience, else mankind will be the loser. 

Carrying this argument for wilderness in a democracy still further, what of 
the responsibilities of the wilderness traveler to the Nation? Here the special 
interests would take up the ancient cry of “national defense and the national 
economy.” When analyzed, however, their argument becomes ineffective and 
touched with more than a little hypocrisy. 

Forest covers only a small portion of the Nation’s wilderness, and is a very 
small percentage of the entire forest area of the country. Its value is negligible 
in comparison with the national timber resource. Logging of the last virgin 
wilderness remnants will merely postpone by a few short years the switch to 
second-growth logging. For example, the Olympic rain forest in Olympic Na- 
tional Park could be entirely logged in only 10 years, leaving a devastated land- 
seape and the still inevitable need for reforestation and second-growth logging. 
The only gain would be extra years of easy profit for Olympie Peninsula lumber 
mills. The same is true in the Three Sisters wilderness of Oregon, where the 
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eliminated portion (55,000 acres) of the original primitive area was estimated by 
the Forest Service to be capable of providing only 75 jobs—in a county popula- 
tion approaching 100,000. The dismal story continues in the Northern Cas- 
cades, of Washington, where narrow but indispensable forested valleys would 
be sacrificed to local lumber mills. 

With wilderness comprising only a widely scattered 2 percent of the United 
States, the value of possible oil and mineral resources within this area would 
have no significant effect upon the national economy, much less on the national 
defense. When it is widely acknowledged that even the great Texas oilfields 
will be depleted in a matter of decades, it is hard to see how oil discoveries 
in wilderness might significantly affect the picture. At most, any conceivable 
oil or mineral discoveries in wilderness would merely postpone the inevitable 
search for substitutes for a short time. Why not turn to substitutes sooner 
and save the wilderness? And if a really vital need arose nationally for wilder- 
ness minerals, the President could quickly meet it by provisions of the wilderness 
bill. Surely no one is so foolish as to believe that necessary resource exploita- 
tion would not be authorized in time of real need. 

In view of the professed concern of the special exploitative interests for future 
generations in their alleged need for the last drop of wilderness resources, it is 
interesting to note certain evidences of hypocrisy in their stand. 

Historically, those interests opposed to the wilderness bill have been opposed 
to every progressive program for natural resource conservation. The lumber- 
men, the miners, and the cattlemen have long opposed basic conservation in their 
reckless exploitation of resources. Although some progressive elements among 
them have come to see the economic values of good conservation, these interests 
asa whole long have placed short range self-interest ahead of conservation. 

Those economic interests opposing the wilderness bill assert that wilderness 
resources are desperately needed by the Nation. We might well ask them, then, 
why they have demanded such policies as higher tariffs on minerals and oil. If 
copper is desperately needed, why not stockpile cheap foreign copper instead of 
paying a 50-percent subsidy to a domestic concern for ripping the low-grade 
mineral from a priceless wilderness (as in the Northern Cascades of Washington 
and the Porcupine Mountains State Park in Michigan)? Why demand an em- 
bargo on oil from the Middle East if we need oil desperately? Why not save 
our oilfields and mineral resources for a real emergency? Why oppose sustained- 
yield management of the Klamath Indian timber resource in Oregon if the Nation 
needs to make wise use of its forest resources? Why oppose importation of 
Canadian natural gas if we need to conserve our own gas resources? The reac- 
tionary stand of the special interests on all of these questions clearly shows their 
position, a position whose outline is etched by the corrosive acid of self-interest. 

To safeguard our priceless wilderness, I urge immediate passage of S. 4028, 
the wilderness bill. 


STATEMENT OF THE SAN FRANCISCO PLANNING AND HOUSING ASSOCIATION, GEORGE 
Urt, CHAIRMAN, REGIONAL PLANNING COMMITTEE 


Senator Neuberger, the San Francisco Planning and Housing Association 
wishes to speak in favor of wilderness bill, 8. 4028. The purpose of our organ- 
ization is to give citizen support to urban planning and all aspects of city 
improvement. 

Open spaces are as necessary to San Francisco in the outlying regions as they 
are in the heart of the city. Regional parks are now part of our daily life and 
our weekend needs. 

It has been estimated that the population of the nine bay area counties will 
be 17 million in the year 2000. It is easy to see that in our concern with plan- 
ning as such we support planning on a national level. 

This wilderness bill has had careful study by our organization. We are satis- 
fied that it was designed to preserve and give legal protection to public lands of 
a wilderness character, without interfering or changing the various coordinated 
uses to which this public land is now put. It will insure for the future the open 
space so essential to preserve our water, soil, and other natural resources, as 
well as offer health and recreation facilities to the city dweller. 

We wish to express our support to the wilderness bill and urge favorable 
action by your committee. 
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STATEMENT OF JAMES G. Hupp, ORINDA, CALIF. 


Having served for a number of years as a Boy Scout leader and having camped 
in the Marble Mountain wilderness area and in other places in northern Cali- 
fornia, I believe that I am qualified to comment on the use of such areas and 
on the need for adequate protection of our diminishing wilderness. 

In reading the statemeats of opponents of Senate bill 4028, I note that James 
B. Craig, editor of American Forests, claims that it would “dedicate substantial 
portions of the public lands to a single-purpose use by a special interest,” and 
that W. D. Hagenstein, of the Industrial Forestry Association, points out as 
“difficulties” with the wilderness areas that they are inaccessible to the very 
young and to older people. 

If this line of reasoning were followed in other recreation areas, there would 
be no swimming pools and beaches on public lands because they are not generally 
used by “older people.” The charge was also made that the “workingman” can- 
not afford the time and expense of wilderness trips. By comparison with other 
10-day and 2-week vacations such as the average American workingman takes 
today, my trip to the Marble Mountain area was very inexpensive. None of 
the men with whom I camped, several of whom were past 50, found the pack trip 
too rigorous. The Boy Scouts whom we accompanied will always recall Marble 
Mountain as one of the most beautiful and the most peaceful camping sites we 
have ever found. 

Does not Mr. Craig himself represent a “special interest”? 

Perhaps a wilderness area does serve a “special interest”; if so, it does in the 
same sense that a public school does—a particular age group in successive gen- 
erations, year after year, into the future. A portion of my life was spent in 
school, and I have benefited thereby. In my later years I continue to support 
public schools, although I no longer use them, in order that future generations 
may be educated. In the same way, in another period of my life, overlapping 
the school years and extending into middle age, I enjoy the use of wilderness 
areas which others before me have set aside. In later years it is my responsi- 
bility to see that these areas are preserved for others yet to come. 

If a “special interest” is served by the wilderness bill, it is the special interest 
of succeeding generations—of youths and of the increasing numbers of adults 
who want to find places of retreat from the overwhelming pressures of modern 
life, quiet spots which the wilderness areas provide. As Henry D. Thoreau put 
it: “We need the tonic of wildness * * *.” It is important that these wild 
areas be protected from indiscriminate encroachment or destruction of the 
wilderness character. 

In another argument against the bill, the National Reclamation Association 
says that “there are millions of acres all over the West that are bound to re- 
main a wilderness area in spite of all that man can do.” This was also the 
attitude of many of our forefathers; for example, those who, in answer to the 
pleas of conservationists, alleged that the great Mesabi iron deposits would last 
“until the day after doomsday.” ‘Today, only 50 years after those allegations 
were made, most of the first-rate ore is gone, leaving only the lower grades 
which are costly to mine. Improper methods of lumbering have destroyed the 
natural character of much of the lake area of Minnesota by upsetting the bal- 
ance of nature. (See the recent article, “Lament for Minnesota,” in Harper’s 
magazine. ) 

Where are the thousands of acres of hardwood forests which once covered 
the State of Ohio—forests which our ancestors thought would last forever? 

We may always have some undeveloped land in the West, but it may not be 
wilderness area unless it is properly protected now. Such undeveloped land 
would be desert or rugged mountain areas; certainly it would be the most 
inaccessible land. No potential wilderness areas can be assumed to be forever 
free from the destruction which follows uncontrolled prospecting and mining, or 
even from lumbering operations. Each year, with improved earthmoving equip- 
ment and engineering methods, our concept of marginal land changes. What 
person living today can foresee the uses to which our remotest and “poorest” land 
will someday be put? 

More recently, I have served as chairman of the planning committee of the 
Orinda Association, which is concerned with the land-use pattern in a large 
rural and suburban area of Contra Costa County, Calif. We have found that 
the concept of “reserving” land for some future public use is gaining wide 
acceptance among people who are concerned about the future of our State. 
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Too often in the past, communities have found that when the need for parks 
and other public areas has finally become obvious to the voters, the open land 
suitable for such uses is gone. Thus, many cities are now setting up “green- 
belts” around the urban areas before it is too late to protect some land from 
the ever-encroaching subdivisions. No city has ever regretted the creation of a 
large park in advance of population increase. Examples of foresight in setting 
aside lands for future use can be found in several sections of the country, 
notably Central Park in New York City. 

' In the same way, wilderness areas should be reserved now, and protected 
from destruction of their essential character. 

I do not agree with the lumber interests and others who ask that action on 
this bill be postponed until after the Recreation Resources Review Commission 
has reported its findings to Congress. The need for protection of wilderness 
exists today and will be increasing with population growth. It does not depend 
upon a report to be issued at some future date. The principle of reservation 
and protection of land for wilderness now should be overriding; a more exact 
determination of areas and uses, based upon the anticipated report, can be made 
later. 

Another concept which is gaining wide acceptance is that of regional planning 
for land use, for transit, for recreation, for harbor and port development. In 
the East Bay of the San Francisco Bay area we have a regional park system, 
straddling two counties; plans are in progress for a nine-county bay area rapid 
transit district; there is a new bay area committee working toward the plan- 
ning of recreational facilities on a regional basis. The same principle applies 
in the case of wilderness, except that it is even more important here, because 
wilderness is where you find it. I disagree with spokesmen for the National 
Reclamation Association and others who want State approval before wilderness 
areas could be created. Wilderness areas can be created only where they exist, 
regardless of State lines, and must therefore be set up to serve the Nation as 
a whole. 

I favor enactment of the wilderness bill because it is based upon the principle 
of our stewardship of natural resources, and because it expresses our concern 
for future generations. I am reminded of Thoreau’s comparison of nature to 
a book from which many of the pages had been torn by preceding generations. 
So much is gone that once has been. So much is going even as we watch. “The 
beautiful is vanished and returns not.” 


STATEMENT OF CALIFORNIA FEDERATION OF WOMEN’s CLUBS 


PASADENA, CALIr., November 5, 1958. 
Hon. James EB. Murray, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drar Mr. Murray: We, the California Federation of Women’s Clubs, urge 
continued protection of wilderness areas. Our action is based on a reverence 
for the esthetic values of nature, a need for undisturbed areas permitting the 
fundamental study of ecology and a concern for generations of the future. 
Areas unmodified by our mechanized civilization are so limited. Surely we 
‘ean realize all the benefits we need from a developed country without invading 
our areas of wilderness. 

We request that this statement be made a part of the record of the hearings 
on the wilderness bill of the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. J. B. ATKTSSON, 
Chairman, Conservation of Natural Resources. 


LETTER OF SHERWIN F’. Woop, LOs ANGELES, CALIF. 


Los ANGELES CiTy COLLEGE, 
Los Angeles, Calif., November 5, 1958. 


Senator R. L. NFURERGER, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Dear SENATOR NEUBERGER: Please support the wilderness bill, 8S. 4028 at the 
hearing on November 10. We are desperately in need of every bit of available 
wilderness that it is possible for us to conserve. 
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As teachers of nature study, we are rapidly running out of field laboratories 
for demonstration for training future leaders today. Can we not do something 
about reserving shorelines on the west coast for class field trips? Private, no 
trespassing signs are too common and frequent and put an added burden on the 
“Jive” teacher for motivating students in field biology today. Parks are fine 
but we need also a new type of “live animal” reserve where students can go 
and handle and watch marine animals in their natural environment without 
the danger of depletion or destruction. Perhaps more colleges occupying shore- 
line locations is the partial answer but a live wildlife preserve would be better 
that would be open to all teachers and students by permit. 

Sincerely yours, 
SHERWIN F. Woon, Life Sciences Department. 


LETTER OF Dr. Ropert K. CUTTER, BERKELEY, CALIF. 


CUTTER LABORATORIES, 
Berkeley, Calif., October 30, 1958. 
Hon, RicHaArp L. NEUBERGER, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Dear Sir: I write with reference to the wilderness bill hearing in San 
Francisco on Monday, November 10. 

I am in favor of the passage of this bill. I feel that the only way wilderness 
areas may be protected from encroachment due to political and economic pres- 
sure is by congressional enactment. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Rosert K, Currer, M.D. 


LETTER OF Howarp R. Hargine, SAN BERNARDINO, CALIF., CONSULTANT IN CHILD 
GUIDANCE 


San BERNARDINO, CALIF., November 3, 1958. 
Hon. RicHarp L. NEUBERGER, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

DEAR Mr. NEUBERGER: In support of the interests and needs of thousands of 
children of school age in the San Bernardino County area, I am urging you to 
lend what support you can to the wilderness bill. 

More and more our present way of life is reducing opportunities for children 
to share desirable outdoor experiences with their parents. Wilderness areas, 
especially those within reasonable driving distances from cosmopolitan cities, 
afford much-needed opportunities for families to enjoy nature together. I doubt 
very much whether many people realize the vast contributions our wilderness 
areas are making toward the mental health of our thousands of children. 

Please do what you can to pass the wilderness bill; and with my thanks, will 
go the thanks of these many, many school children. 

Sincerely, 
How arp R. HaeErina, 
Consultant in Child Guidance. 


LETTER OF Howarp W. BILTON, CALIFORNIA DEPARTMENT OF FIsH AND GAME 


KERNVILLE, CALIF., November 8, 1958. 
Hon. James E. Murray, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR Murray: I wish to express wholehearted support of the wilder- 
ness bill, $.4028. 

I have spent the past 30 years in the rapidly shrinking wilderness areas of the 
West and have viewed with alarm some of the results of so-called progress, par- 
ticularly the mountains of California. 

I am most familiar with the Kern Plateau area and consider it vital as a 
wilderness area and urge its inclusion because of its proximity to a great metro- 
politan area, for whose people it may yet provide recreation and relaxation for 
unborn generations yet to come. Secondly, I worked in the logging industry for 
10 years under a selective logging program and for this reason feel qualified to 
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state that the timber in the Kern Plateau is of inferior grade as a whole, due to 
the soil type (granitic) and the semiarid condition existing there. 
In closing I wish to congratulate the sponsors of this bill for their foresight 
and concern regarding our vanishing resources. 
Sincerely, 
Howarp W. BILTON, 


State of California, Department of Fish and Game. 


STATEMENT oF Cicety M. Curisty, BERKELEY, CALIF. 


I am a naturalized citizen of the United States, born in England, and have been 
a garden consultant by profession in California for 30 years. I am writing this 
statement as a private citizen in support of the wilderness bill because my expe- 
rience in both old and new worlds has made it possible for me to understand, 
better than many native-born Americans, the unique asset this country possesses 
in its wilderness areas. 

The United States is the only country in the world where temperate, livable 
wilderness still exists within easy reach of a huge population. Other countries 
have wilderness of extreme conditions in jungle, desert, or arctic tundra, but 
these are not places where the ordinary man may go for recreation. Europe 
lost its wilderness long ago. When I lived there I could not have believed that 
a wilderness trip—an adventure far from roads, buildings, and mechanical trans- 
port—would be possible for a woman with 2 weeks’ vacation. I have now been 
on many such trips, and I know the value this country has in its remaining 
wilderness. 

I also see how easy it will be to lose this national treasure, little by little, unless 
special protection is given, for what is easily reached is easily destroyed. The 
friendly places which make the American wilderness livable are the valleys with 
their meadows, lakes, and trees. These are just the areas most likely to suffer 
from “development” and so lose their wildness and their value as wilderness 
which may be enjoyed by the citizen in need of relaxation. 

I believe that the proposed wilderness bill promotes the best interests of the 
thousands of Americans who will continue to enjoy an experience with immense 
value in correcting the stress and tensions of our urban living, and which the 
older nations lost a long time ago. 


Letter oF RicHArp J. FURNOY, eT AL., LOOMIS, CALIF. 


Loomis, CaLiF., November 8, 1958. 
Senator RicHarD L. NEUBERGER, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Deak SENATOR NEUBERGER: Please express our complete support of the wilder- 
ness bill in the public hearing at San Francisco on November 10, 1958. We 
cannot understand how opponents of this bill can pretend to represent the inter- 
ests of the American people as a whole. Perhaps they do not pretend. But 
legislation such as this is mandatory if our remaining wilderness is to be saved. 

The high points in our family life are when we don our packs and go into 
our mountains for a long weekend or a week’s vacation. We know there are 
thousands of other families who do and feel as we, and need this experience 
to balance modern social and business pressures. When we project this need 
against estimates of population growth for the next 10 to 20 years, we wonder 
if the remaining wilderness is adequate. But there are those who evidently 
would leave nothing, or who would alter the character of the remaining wilder- 
ness so that its healing and restorative powers would be largely lost. 

Very truly yours, 


RicHarp J. Furnoy, 
Mother Lode Chapter, Sierra Club. 
CLARA M. FurRNoy, 
National Audubon Society. 
RicHArp M. Furnoy, 
Boy Scouts of America. 
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LerrTer OF Mr. AND Mrs. Marvin G. Brttines, SAN BERNARDINO, CALIF. 


San BERNARDINO, CALIF., November 5, 1958. 
Hon. RicHarp L. NEUBERGER, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

DEAR SENATOR NEUBERGER: It is requested that this letter be admitted in the 
record of the hearing on the National Wilderness Preservation Act under dis- 
cussion November 10, 1958, in San Francisco. 

As a school administrator in the San Bernadino City schools, a district 
responsible for the education of 30,000 youngsters, it is my feeling that in 
addition to providing the best possible education for these young citizens of 
America, it behooves each one of us to evaluate carefully proposed legislation 
and make our recommendations on such. 

After carefully reviewing the pros and cons of the wilderness bill, S. 4028, 
it is my firm belief that this bill should receive all consideration for early 
passage in the 86th Congress. We in southern California may be more aware 
than in some other parts of the Nation of the importance of helping protect the 
wilderness areas within the United States for the general welfare of all. Our 
rapidly expanding population necessitates the need for the protection of such 
areas rather than exploitation under the guise that this land is needed for 
easy access. 

My wife and I have had the privilege of enjoying many of these small bits 
of unchanged wilderness and in the past 10 years have noted an increasing 
interest and use of these areas by more and more people. Therefore, we wish 
to recommend, for this generation and for our future citizens, the passage of 
S. 4028. 

Respectfully yours, 
Marvin G. BILtnes, 
Secondary Curriculum Consultant, San Bernardino City Schools. 
Mrs. Margorre E. BILiines. 


LETTER OF Epwarp H. SCHAFER, BERKELEY, CALIF. 


BeERKELEY, CALIF., November 1, 1958. 
Senator RicHARp L. NEUBERGER, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

DEAR SENATOR NEUBERGER: Since I will be out of the bay area on November 
10, it will not be possible for me to attend the San Francisco hearing on the 
wilderness bill. I would be grateful if you could make the following statement 
a part of the hearing record: 

I am a professor of Oriental languages at the University of California. My 
special area of interest and research is the history of civilization, especially 
“material” civilization (the use of materials in human society) and technology. 
Over and above my interest in the preservation of bits of the American wilderness 
for recreational, esthetic and educational purposes, I believe that the survival 
of natural areas uninvaded by man is of the utmost importance for historians 
of the future who may wish to understand the effect of man on his environment, 
and find himself unable to discover what that primordial environment actually 
was. I believe that the wilderness bill will achieve this purpose. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp H. ScHAFER. 


LETTER OF R. G. WEST, BERKELEY, CALIF. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
Berkeley, Calif., November 7, 1958. 


Senator RicHarp L. NEUBERGER, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Dear Sir: This is to express my deep personal interest in the wilderness pres- 
ervation system bill (S. 4028). It is vital to our national being to maintain 
as much of our rapidly disappearing natural wilderness as possible. Man is 
not yet so civilized that he can get along without natural beauty and once it is 
lost, it can never be regained. 
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I respectfully desire your favorable consideration of this act and wish this 
letter to be made a part of your hearing record. Thank you. 
Sincerely, 
R. G. WEST. 


LETTER OF FATHER JOHN S. DuryeEA, SAN Jose STATE COLLEGE 


SAN Jose, Cauir., November 1, 1958. 
Senator James BH. Murray, 
Washington, D.C. 


Deak SENATOR Murray: I wish that I were able to appear in person at the 
wilderness bill hearings in San Francisco on November 10; but since I cannot, 
I would like to have my views, as expressed in this letter, included in the record 
of that meeting. 

For 25 years I have spent my vacations in the wild lands of the West, and 
have followed conservation news carefully. During these same years I have 
been painfully aware of the vast pressure constantly bearing upon the remaining 
areas of wilderness. Mining, lumbering, roadbuilding, recreation facilities, 
dams—all are steadily encroaching. 

The policy of the national forests and national parks in designating wilderness 
and primitive areas has been a priceless help in stemming this encroachment. 
However this has been merely policy, not law; it is too vulnerable. We have 
need for a national, well-defined program of wilderness preservation which 
will give uniformity, stability, and prestige to the efforts of the several agencies 
of Government in the care of this most delicate and irreplaceable resource. 

The amended wilderness bill would be a vital step forward in the fulfillment 
of this need. It is not in the least radical; but it provides a definite direction to 
the work of legislators and administrators who must make decisions in regard 
to our wilderness lands. 

With every best wish, I remain 

Sincerely yours, 
Father JoHn S. DuryYEA, 
Chaplain to Catholics at San Jose State College. 


STATEMENT OF THE NATURAL SCIENCE DIVISION, SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE 


SAN Jose, CAtir., October 30, 1958. 
Senator RicHArp L. NEUBERGER, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Deak SENATOR NEUBERGER: The faculty of the Natural Science Division of 
San Jose State College wishes to go on record as being strongly in favor of the 
proposed wilderness bill (S. 4028). Aware of the materialistic pressures our 
expanding population is making upon our untrammeled wild lands, we feel that 
the passage of this bill would provide the necessary safeguard to these remaining 
vestiges of the original America. Here is an unequaled opportunity for us to 
strengthen the spiritualistic side of our ledger which is constantly, and danger- 
ously, being overbalanced in favor of materialistic values. In our speeded-up 
- atomic age there is an ever-increasing need for people to escape the nerve- 
wearing humdrum of city life. In this sense we can assess a dollar value, if 
need be, to wilderness, and we recognize that, like a rare ancient coin, its value 
will increase with time. And we, as educators, cannot overlook the incalculable 
value of wilderness areas for science. We feel that it is not asking too much 
to safeguard the small area of land classified as wilderness. 

Sincerely yours, 

RicHarp J. HARTESVELDT, 

Assistant Professor of Conservation, Chairman, Conservation Committee. 
JoHN P. HARvIrLe, 
Associate Professor of Biology. 
Harry T. HARvey, 
Assistant Professor of Biology. 
Henry G. WESTON, 
Assistant Professor of Zoology. 
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STATEMENT OF THE CONSERVATION CLUB, San Jose State CoLiece 


CONSERVATION CLUB, 
San Jose, Calif., November 4, 1958. 
Senator R1icHarD NEUBERGER, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Deak Sir: Please be advised that the San Jose State College Conservation Club 
is wholeheartedly in favor of and recommends the proposed wilderness bill. 

It is the wish of the club’s membership that our organizational title be af- 
fixed to the roster of organizations, groups, and individuals who are support- 
ing the wilderness bill. 

Thank you for your cooperation in this matter. 


Very truly yours, 
W. J. WALKER, Chairman. 


LETTER OF CARL D. DUNCAN, CHAIRMAN, NATURAL SCIENCE AREA, SAN JOSE 
State COLLEGE 


San Jose State CoLiece, 
San Jose, Calif., November 8, 1958. 
Senator Rrcuarp L. NEUBERGER, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Deak SENATOR NEUBERGER: I wish to add my unqualified support to the plea 
for the passage of the proposed wilderness bill (S. 4028) that was sent you on 
October 30 by Professors Hartesveldt, Harville, Harvey, and Weston on behalf 
of the faculty of the natural science division of San Jose State College. 

As additional reasoning in support of the need for protection of our wilder- 
ness land, I cite the following: Biologists frequently list the more important 
basic needs of all forms of life in a priority sequence. For man and animal life 
generally the first three needs are: 

(1) Nourishment (food, air, and water) ; 
(2) Shelter from the elements; and 
3) Protection from enemies, including disease. 

The need that follows next after this most basic three, in man at least, is 
for some means of repairing the damage to personality, mind, and spirit that 
results from the strains and stresses of our increasingly complex society. Many 
things contribute to meeting this need and there is no one term that encompasses 
them all, but the result desired or attained is the same; spiritual wholeness, 
integrity of mind and spirit, or mental health, as you will. It is hardly too 
much to say that this need encompasses all that man strives for in his effort 
to attain what it pleases us to call the good life. 

If, on supposedly economic grounds, we delay adequate protection of our 
wilderness lands until it shall have become too late, we actually will be guilty 
of blindness toward one of mankinds primary goals. As our population grows, 
our need for wilderness becomes increasingly great. Without adequate protec- 
tion our wilderness may suffer damage that eventually will be irreparable. 

I urge that you exercise your influence to the fullest extent possible to insure 
the passage of the wilderness bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cart D. DUNCAN, 
Chairman, Natural Science Area. 


STATEMENT OF Troop 31, Boy Scouts or America, Los ALTOS, CALIF. 


Los Atos, Cattr., October 24, 1958. 
Senator James BE. Murray, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: Since conservation is the theme of scouting for 1958 and since we, 
undersigned, are all in favor of the wilderness bill S. 4028 will you please 
include this statement in the record of the November 10, San Francisco hearing. 

Sincerely, 
Arthur G. Wilder, Scoutmaster ; Michael Rudine, Tom Boyce, Charles 
D. Henry, Roy Codding, John Cook, Chris Lassen, Chris Strope, 
Derek Founder, Dowell Jennings, Art Wilder, Jr. 
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STATEMENT OF Kern County Fish AND GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 


BAKERSFIELD, CaLir., November 6, 1958. 
Hon. JAMES MURRAY, 


Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
U.8. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Murray: The Kern County Fish and Game Protective Association, 
with a membership of 10,000, unanimously voted, and went on record as favoring 
the wilderness bill, S. 4028, which will be on the agenda for consideration by 
Congress. 

It is time that legislation against ruthless destruction of our natural resources 
be established to protect the inheritance of the future generations. 

Therefore, we ask your support in the passage of this important bill. 

Very truly yours, 


WALTER C. MULLER. 


STATEMENT OF CALIFORNIA BowMAN HUNTERS AND FIELD ARCHERS ASSOCIATION 


STOCKTON, CALir., November 7, 1958. 
Hon. JAMES BE. Murray, 


Washington, D.C. 


Honoras_eE Sir: As president of the California Bowman Hunters and Field 
Archers Association may I inform you that this organization wishes to go on 
record as favoring the wilderness preservation bill. 

Our membership, numbering some 3,000 archers is actively engaged in con- 
servation projects and we feel that this bill, in its finished form, will be one 
of the greatest steps yet taken toward preserving the natural beauty of a 
country facing destruction by commercial exploitation. 

Sincerely, 


Dr. J. W. SMALLEY. 


STATEMENT OF WOOoODSIDE-ATHERTON GARDEN CLUB 


November 1, 1958. 
Senator RicHArp L. NEUBERGER, 


San Francisco, Calif. 


The Woodside-Atherton Garden Club, a member of the Garden Club of America, 
wishes to go on record with the following statement : 
The Woodside-Atherton Garden Club: 

1. approves of recognition by Congress of the wilderness areas and the 
need to set aside Federal lands for this purpose. 

2. believes it most essential that there should be a law, sanctioned by 
Congress, establishng a policy pertaining to the preservation of the natural 
wilderness. 

3. realizes that there is little enough land preserved for wilderness— 
and that what there is should be securely and permanently safeguarded for 
the good of all the people of the United States. 

4. believing strongly in the need to extend conservation practice across 
the land, heartily endorses the passage, by Congress, of the wilderness bill, 
S. 4028. 

GERTRUDE TALBOT, 
Corresponding Secretary, Woodside-Atherton Garden Club. 


STATEMENT OF THE Los ANGELES AUDUBON Socierr 


Los ANGELES, CaLir., November 6, 1958. 
Senator James E. Murray, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: The Los Angeles Audubon Society as vigorous proponents of the sub- 
ject wilderness bill consider the measure ready for enactment in its now revised 
form. 

Respectfully yours, 


Otis WADE, 
Chairman, Conservation Committee. 
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STATEMENT OF THE SouTHWEST Brrep Strupy Crus 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., November 8, 1958. 
Hon. JAMES E. Murray, 


Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: The Southwest Bird Club of Los Angeles, Calif., wishes to record 


in favor of Wilderness bill 4028, as now standing. This bill is now before the 
U.S. Senate. 


Sincerely yours, 
Lucy StTar.iine, Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF THE SoutH Coast GARDEN CLUB 


SoutH Lacuna, Ca.ir., November 5, 1958. 
Senator James E. Murray, 


Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR Murray: The wilderness bill and Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Act were brought before our members and discussed. The 115 members 
of the South Coast Garden Club stand as a group that the above-mentioned bill 
should be passed. We therefore solicit your sincere help and cooperation in the 
passing of this very important bill. We wish this bill entered in San Francisco 
on November 10, 1958. 

Thanking you for your consideration in this matter. I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 


Mrs. Haroitp Grime, President. 


STATEMENT OF GARDEN CLUB oF PALO ALTO 


PaLo ALTO, CaLir., November 5, 1958. 
Hon. JAMES E, Murray, 


Washington, D.C. 


Deak SENATOR Murray: On behalf of the Garden Club of Palo Alto, Calif., 
I am writing in connection with the hearings on the wilderness bill, S. 4028, to 
be held in San Francisco on November 10. 

The Garden Club of Palo Alto wishes to have it made a part of the record of 
the hearing that it desires the wilderness bill to be brought out of committee and 
passed into law. 

When the bill is brought before the Senate and House I, as conservation chair- 
man, hope that many individual members of the club will communicate with the 
proper people to help insure its passage. 

Yours sincerely, 


Harriet Munpy, Conservation Chairman. 


RESOLUTION OF SACRAMENTO COUNTY CATTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


Whereas there is currently under consideration a move to designate by Fed- 
eral law the fixed limited use of certain areas of Federal lands, known as primi- 
tive areas, for all time; 

We, as users of this area represented by the Amador, El Dorado, Sacramento 
County Cattlemen’s Association believe this proposal if enacted into law would 
not be as beneficial to the many users, recreationists as well as stockmen and 
other users as is the flexible multiple use concept designed to benefit the many 
users as the need arises as is being currently done under the jurisdiction of the 
National Forest Service. 

We resolve that the areas under consideration remain in their current status 
under jurisdiction of the National Forest Service and believe that over a great 


many years the flexible multiple use plan of the considered areas will benefit 
more users than will a fixed-use Federal law. 
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STATEMENT OF WESTERN States Fish & GAME IMPROVEMENT LEAGUE, INC. 


Los ANGELES, CALiFr., November 5, 1958. 
Hon. James E. Murray, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sire: The Western States Fish & Game Improvement League, Inc. 
request that our proposals and objections be ineorporated in the hearing con- 
ducted by the Honorable Senator Richard L. Neuberger, November 10 at the 
Public Health Building Auditorium, 101 Grove Street, San Francisco, Calif., on 
the wilderness bill. 

This bill does not specifically state that a bureau chief or Cabinet officer may 
not reduce in size, alter, or abolish any wilderness area, game refuge or other 
Federal lands that are in effect as of June 1, 1958. The Western States Fish & 
Game Improvement League, Inc. requests that there be written into this wilder- 
ness bill a clause specifically stating that all Federal refuges, wild and wilder- 
ness areas, be a part of this bill and can only be modified with the approval of 
Congress. 

The people of our Nation were shocked when our former Secretary of the 
Interior: permitted exploitation of our wildlife refuges nullifying the purpose for 
which they were created. We feel that no individual person should be granted 
such power (except in a national emergency the President ve granted the 
authority) to usurp the powers of the Congress of these United States and 
jeopardize our natural heritage. We wish to see written into this wilderness bill 
a provision that no bureau chief, Cabinet officer or officers, no judicial body or 
lesser bodies may issue a proclamation or directive without first having been 
authorized to do so by the Congress. 

The Western States Fish & Game Improvement League, Inc. is fully aware 
that this bill in all probability is a stockman’s bill. This bill practically gives 
(those stockmen, who are using and exploiting our Federal lands with livestock) 
a vested right in these Federal lands to stockmen for grazing purposes that can 
only be revoked by Congress. However, we will accept this fact if there also be 
written into this bill that “equal rights shall be afforded all U.S. citizens (who 
use Federal lands open to the public) regardless as to color, creed, or race, and 
that no person from a given region or regions may be discriminated against or 
denied equal opportunities.” 

We wish to see written into this bill a provision granting full utilization of 
other Federal lands open to the public (not included in refuges, wild or wilder- 
ness areas) that would assure sane and sound management practices by State 
agencies. We cite for example the practice of our department of fish and game 
recommending, and the State fish and game commission establishing hunting 
season for deer at a time here in southern California when they know full well 
that in all probabilities that the greater part of our forest will be closed to 
entry by the U.S. Forest Service due to extreme fire hazards and that the unclosed 
areas are in extreme danger of being destroyed by fire. 

Our State fish and game commission has consistently established deer hunting 
season for southern California that contributes to creating law violators. Our 
region 5 manager has stated that the fish and game wardens will not arrest per- 
sons who enter the fire-closed areas to hunt deer as far as the fish and game of- 
ficials are concerned when deer season exists (when they have established such). 
However, the forest rangers, sheriff, or police will arrest such persons when they 
are caught entering such closed area, therefore the law-abiding citizen is denied 
the opportunity of being able to enter the area to hunt while the deer hunter is 
encouraged by one branch of the State government to break the law as estab- 
lished by other State and Government aegncies. 

Prior to 1957 the average date for lifting of the fire-closure order by the U.S. 
Forest Service has been December 8 for southern California, yet no general deer 
hunting season has been in effect after December 8 for the past 30 years to my 
knowledge. 

The July either sex elk season as was established by the commission at the 
recommendations of our State department of fish and game (and was later re- 
voked due to pressure by conservationists and sportsmen) is a perfect example 
why a Federal committee is necessary to recommend the proper utilization of our 
natural resources to our State agencies when Federal lands are involved and to 
see that a policy in keeping with the range be adhered to. 

According to statistics California is increasing over one-half million residents 
each year. We must make plans now to assure the citizens of this State that 
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there will be preserved for posterity wild and wilderness areas. It is essential 
that these areas be preserved now for the physical and mental well-being of our 
citizens who use these areas for relaxation and recreation. A necessary requisite 
in a period of chaos and turmoil. Other States likewise have urgent needs for 
the preservation of their natural resources. Alaska presents a perfect example 
why no individual should have the authority to dispose or alter (on his own) the 
natural resources so vital to so many people. It is a man-size job for Congress to 
see that justice is performed on such a vital issue. 

The Western States Fish & Game Improvement League, Inc. wishes to see 
written into this bill (preservation of rare and unique wildlife, “for example the 
rare dwarf tule elk of California,” is one of the prime objectives of this bill). 

Sincerely yours, 
CriypE T. Denton, Field Representative. 


STATEMENT OF WoopBRIDGE MARSHALL, Los Atos, CALIF., IN Support oF 8S. 4028 


Mr. Chairman, I speak as an individual, although I identify myself as senior 
planner for the County of Santa Clara Planning Department. 

I am an ordinary worker in an administrative office. I work 8 hours a day, 
50 weeks of the year, at duties which are arduous, continuous, and often nerve 
racking. My family is composed of a wife and three small children. My wife 
works very nearly 24 hours a day, every day of the year at homemaking duties 
ae whay believe are ultimately rewarding, though often wearing on both mind 
and y. 

Mr. Chairman, my wife and I are sustained during these 50 weeks of the year 
by the knowledge that for a brief time in our lives each year we can gain 
bodily and spiritual re-creation by coming close to nature, as nature really 
exists, in the wild country of the high Sierra. We have journeyed periodically 
to the Desolation Valley Wilderness Area, located in El Dorado County, near 
Lake Tahoe. It is hard to describe the many ways in which this brief experience 
with the wilderness, once each year, vitalizes and enriches our lives for the 
whole year. We covet this experience for ourselves, and we can only hope that 
our children will continue into their adult life the enthusiasm which they already 
show for this direct contact with nature. 

Now I state that I am a city planner. I mention this because I know from 
my professional life in land-use planning, that there is no conflict between the 
various interests in a city or county—that is as between residential, commercial, 
industrial, and public uses—where such are accommodiated through an orderly, 
coordinated, planned program of land-use development. Where all parts of 
the community are provided for in a mutually related plan, all parts gain and 
prosper. 

Mr. Chairman, as a planner, I believe there need be no conflict between the 
interests of private lands, of semipublic lands, and of public recreational lands 
where there is a planned program. As one small beneficiary of the spirit of the 
wilderness, I urge your committee to give its wholehearted support to a planned 
program for the preservation and extension of wilderness reserves for all the 
people of the United States. 


STATEMENT OF THE OUTDOOR ART CLUB 


Mitt Vattey, Cauir., October 30, 1958. 
Senator JAMEs BE. MurRAy, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Str: The 350 members of the Outdoor Art Club, Mill Valley, Calif., 
wish to express their strong support for the proposed wilderness bill, S. 4028. 
We are a woman’s club organized originally for the purpose of helping to con- 
serve the natural beauty of our surroundings and still retaining this objective as 
one of our primary interests. 

We feel that it is of vital importance to give wilderness a genuine status in 
America by setting up a wilderness preservation system. We do not feel that 
this action should be postponed for any reason but pursued with all possible 
speed. 

Our wilderness is fast dwindling under the impact of our growing population, 
our increasing mobility, our lengthening liesure hours, and our urban sprawl. 
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We must preserve segments of wilderness as standards or control areas in which 
we can observe the ecological balance as it originally was before man disturbed 
it. Otherwise, we are deliberately depriving ourselves of what may turn out to 
be lifesaving information. We cannot know ahead of time what information 
we might need from such wilderness areas. 

In these supposedly enlightened times, it would be tragic to allow the only 
resource for which there is positively no manmade substitute—wilderness—to 
disappear. We urge the Congress to take positive action in order to make wilder- 
ness more secure than it has ever been. 


Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. JoHN VY. BUCKLEY, 


Corresponding Secretary. 


STATEMENT oF R. P. HOWELL, CALIFORNIA VICE PRESIDENT, FEDERATION OF 
WESTERN OvuTDOOR CLUBS 


I believe the wilderness bill represents one of the greatest opportunities ever 
presented to the Congress of the United States for the preservation of a national 
heritage. The purpose of this bill is not to increase the gross national product 
of our 49 States, or to provide for other worthwhile means of economic develop- 
ment. At first glance, its purpose may seem to be in conflict with these worthy 
aims. But, in the very long run, I am sure that it is not in such conflict. 

The ultimate effect of this bill will be to give generations of Americans yet 
unborn an opportunity to see a few restricted portions of our land untouched by 
civilization and other forms of progress. There should be no argument about 
this aim. 

Yet there seems to be an argument—and perhaps even a violent conflict—over 
the purposes of the bill. The thought has been expressed that the bill would 
withdraw vast areas of economically valuable public domain and incorporate 
them into wilderness. This is not true. The bill will do no more than main- 
tain the present situation—the status quo, as it might be calied—by retaining 
certain designated areas as wilderness. 

At these hearings, you will undoubtedly hear it asked many times why the 
existing administration of these wilderness areas is not adequate, why the 
proponents of the bill believe that special legislation is necessary. These are 
good questions, and one of the purposes of these hearings is to answer them. 
The answers to these questions and the reason we need the wilderness bill 
lie in the administrative process of our Government. 

We have set certain standards for the administration of public lands to be 
followed by the many governmental agencies involved. We have left it to the 
discretion of these agencies to determine how this administration is to be made 
effective. The agencies are doing an excellent job. They are staffed by dedi- 
cated career people whose abilities are unmatched elsewhere in Government or in 
industry. But they need guidance on national policy. If this policy is to be 
that we as a Nation wish to preserve those areas valued as wilderness, the 
people of the United States through their Congress must tell these agencies so. 
That is the purpose of this bill—to instruct the administrative agencies of the 
Federal Government that retention of wilderness areas as described in the 
bill is the national policy of the United States. 

If our administrative agencies do not have such instruction and support, 
they are beset from every side with conflicting demands for incompatible uses 
of these areas. We cannot have logging in a wilderness area as a part of 
a multiple-use program and still retain it as wilderness. Yet, in the absence 
of the policy this bill establishes, the Forest Service has no nationwide support 
for retaining those untouched areas that individual members of the Forest 
Service may personally believe should be retained as wilderness. We need the 
wilderness bill as a statement of national policy for such areas. 

Personally, I believe the revised wilderness bill being discussed at these hear- 
ings is wise. Although not perfect, it meets the essential needs of the estab- 
lishment of a national wilderness preservation system for the permanent good 
of the whole people. It does not go as far as some of us would wish, but it does 
meet the essential objections to previous versions of the bill raised by Govern- 
ment agencies, industry associations, and other interested groups. I believe the 
bill in its present form represents a practical compromise, in the true demo- 
cratic process, between the ideal some of us have for an extensive wilderness 
preservation system and the practical needs of the United States today. 

I urge that the wilderness bill be enacted at the next session of Congress. 
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STATEMENT OF FEDERATION OF WESTERN OuTpDooR CLUBS 


West Covina, CALir., November 4, 1958. 
Hon. RrcHarp L. NEUBERGER, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Dear SENATOR NEUBERGER: Four-thousand-plus members of Federation clubs 
reside in southern California. They are members of: 
Desomount Club 
Ramblers, Inc. 
Roamer Hiking Club 
San Antonio Club 
Four chapters of the Sierra Club 

Where wilderness no longer exists, and areas that can even be called wild are 
pitifully small and far apart, the people cherish wilderness highly. Hundreds of 
thousands of southern Californians will and do travel great distances to enjoy the 
wilds—even for only a glimpse of true wilderness. Untold millions of the rest 
of the teeming population of southern California dream of a wilderness adven- 
ture—somehow—someday. To deny all of these a possibility of such an adven- 
ture is against the philosophy of our democratic government. 

Therefore to preserve as wilderness for all the people at least a portion of 
what is left, our thousands of members beseech the Congress to pass the wilder- 
ness bill, S. 4028. We implore the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 
to report it out—do pass. 

Respectfully yours, 
ARTHUR B. JOHNSON, 
California Deputy Vice President. 


STATEMENT OF THE SAN Dinco CHAPTER, SIERRA CLUB 


San Dieco, Carrr., November 5, 1958. 
Senator RicHarp L. NEUBERGER, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Dear SENATOR NEUBERGER: The 325 members of the San Diego Chapter, Sierra 
Club, wish to go on record, with the strongest emphasis possible, as favoring 
the earliest possible enactment of the wilderness bill. We consider this pro- 
posed legislation as second to none in importance to the present and future 
physical, mental, and spiritual welfare of all Americans. 

oe respectfully urge that it be reported favorably and passed as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Sincerely, 
Roscoe A. PoLAND, 
Conservation Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF THE CALIFORNIA GARDEN CLUuBs, INC. 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., November 24, 1958. 
SENATOR NEUBERGER: The wilderness bill is a strong policy. It has the best 
interests of the people of the United States in mind. This bill achieves the ulti- 
mate goal of maintaining the balance in nature. As good citizens we want to 
conserve and preserve our heritage—the soil, water, vegetation, and wildlife. 
The adoption of this wilderness system does just that. It shall preserve 46 areas 
in our present national park system. It shall protect 20 of the national wild- 
life refuges and ranges. It shall, with the Indians’ consent, establish wilderness 
areas on Indian reservations. Like any strong bill it must be flexible and S. 4028 
provides for changes but only with the public consent and congressional approval. 
District 8A of California Garden Clubs, Inc., wishes to voice its approval for 
the wilderness bill, S. 4028, For the future generations, it behooves us now to 
take conservation measures to save and preserve the little wilderness and wildlife 
still in existence. We are not early with this preservation system, but thank 
goodness we are not too late either. 
Respectfully, 
LAVERNE N. COHEN, 
Director, District 8A. 
86332—59—pt. 2——30 
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STATEMENT OF THE CALIFORNIA FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS 


GoLDEN GATE DISTRICT, 
December 29, 1958. 
Senator JAMEs E. Murray, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: At a regular meeting, held on November 11, 1958, of which all mem- 
bers were notified, the executive board of the Golden Gate District, California 
Federation of Women’s Clubs voted its desire to join with the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, in support of the wilderness bill, 8. 4028. 

Wishing you continued success in this project, I remain, 

Most sincerely, 
Mrs. A. J. CricHTon, Jr., 
Corresponding Secretary. 





STATEMENT OF THE BERKELEY HIKING CLUB 


BERKELEY, Cauir., November 9, 1958. 
Hon. RicHarRD NEUBERGER, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Dear Sir: The Berkeley Hiking Club wishes to be put on record as taking a 
firm stand for the passage of the wilderness bill. In our 33 years of existence 
our members have proven to themselves that wilderness is an essential resource. 

With the pressing of both population and economic pressures upon our land 
area, the small remaining wilderness areas will disappear shortly unless 
promptly protected and held for future scientific and recreational uses, or any 
other use consistent with wilderness status. Otherwise a few will make a tem- 
porary gain at the total loss of the whole population. 

We know that wilderness once destroyed by any process will never be wilder- 
ness again and that its value as such will be lost. 

Very truly yours, 
RaAcHEL E. WRIGHT, 
Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF THE ALAMEDA COUNCIL, Boy Scouts or AMERICA 


ALAMEDA, CALIF., December 11, 1958. 
Hon. JAMES E. Murray, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear HonorasteE Murray: Please be advised that the Alameda Council, Boy 
Scouts of America, recognizing the importance of— 

(1) establishing wilderness preservation as a policy of Congress and 
applying this policy to national parks and monuments, national forests and 
reservations where wilderness preservation is compatible with other pro- 
grams; 

(2) making it impossible for a bureau chief or Cabinet officer to abolish 
a wilderness area, reduce it in size or add to it merely by affixing his signa- 
ture to an executive order ; 

(3) giving the general public, as the actual owners of public land, a voice 
in saying what shall be done with their wilderness areas by the oppor- 
tunity to express their opinions at public hearings and through their elected 
congressional representatives ; 

(4) the beneficial effect that such a National Wilderness Preservation 
Act would have upon the areas utilized by the Alameda Council, Boy Scouts 
of America, in their outing program and particularly with regard to the 
national parks and national forest wild areas in the vicinity of Camp 
Stephens, the summer and winter camp of the Alameda Council ; 

does hereby endorse in principle the purposes of the wilderness bill, which is 
currently pending before the Congress of the United States and does therefore 
urge the enactment by the Congress of the United States of a National Wilder- 
ness Preservation Act. 

Most respectfully yours, 


C. DEAN RAMSDEN, 
President. 
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STATEMENT OF THE RIVERSIDE CHAPTER, SIERRA CLUB 


RIveRsipE, Cauir., October 31, 1958. 
Senator Ricwarp L. NEUBERGER, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


DEAR SENATOR NEUBERGER: The Riverside Chapter of the Sierra Club, num- 
bering approximately 260 members, wishes to go on record as being in favor 
of S. 4028, the revised wilderness bill, and we strongly urge its early adoption 
at the next session of Congress. 

Sincerely, 
RicHarp E. FLEMING, 
Chairman, Conservation Committee. 


LETTER OF Mrs. J. Paut Wess, LooMEs, CALIF. 


Loomis, CaLir., November 6, 1958. 
Senator RicHArp L. NEUBERGER, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Dear Sir: The members of my district are very much in favor of the wilderness 
bill principles. In view of the increase in population, especially here in Cali- 
fornia, the preservation of natural areas is very important, for future recrea- 
tional enjoyment, and conservation of our wildlife and so on. I want to go on 
record as being willing to support such a bill, in two capacities, listed below, 
after my name. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. J. Pav Wess, 
Director, District 8-C, California Garden Clubs, Inc., and Conservation 
Chairman, Sutter District, California Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


LeTrer oF Lewis F. CiarK, ALAMEDA, CALIF. 


ALAMEDA, CALIF., November 6, 1958. 
Hon. JAMEs BE. Murray, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR MurRRAY: I am much interested in the field hearings on the 
wilderness bill and would have asked to be heard in San Francisco except that 
I must be elsewhere that day. Will you please, therefore, include this letter in 
the record of the San Francisco hearing. 

I have traveled extensively for over a quarter of a century in a number of 
wilderness parts of our western national parks and in numerous wilderness 
and wild areas of the national forests, and have done much camping in these 
places, so I know the value of leaving these areas preserved in their natural 
state for the enjoyment and health recreation of the many people who visit 
them today. A further value is the vital need for leaving areas of this character 
for the inspiration and benefit of future generations of our expanding population. 

In view of the continuing pressures for commercial exploitation and for so- 
called recreational improvements which destroy the wilderness values, I am 
convinced that preservation of these values will require more than mere 
administrative rulings. It requires congressional action. 

I’ve read the proposed wilderness bill, S. 4028, with awareness of the objec- 
tions to it. I urge that a bill embodying the provisions of S. 4028, to establish 
a national wilderness preservation system, should be enacted. 

Respectfully yours, 


Lewis F.. CiarkK. 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR B. JoHNSON, CoNSULTING ENGINEER 


West Covina, CALiF., November 5, 1958. 


Hon. RicHArp L. NEUBERGER, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Dear SENATOR NEUBERGER: American history, up to now, has recorded a people 
dedicated to the unlimited exploitation of their natural resources. We now 
find ourselves with a pitifully few remnants of our once vast wilderness. The 
time has arrived for us to assess our reserves. 
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Substitutes are now available and many more wil be developed for the resource 
products contained in our remaining wilderness remnants. China is a classic 
example of what happens to a people who used up all their wilderness resources. 

Lest we follow the pitiful Chinese into national decline it is imperative for 
the Congress to establish the preservation of wilderness as a national policy. 
Passage of S. 4028, the wilderness bill, will accomplish this. I, therefore, respect- 
fully request the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee to report this 
bill “Do pass.” 

Respectfully yours, 
ARgTHuR B. JOHNSON. 


STATEMENT OF OLIVER KEHRLEIN, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


San Francisco, Catir., November 6, 1958. 
Senator James E. Murray, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Dear SENATOR: As one who has traveled through and enjoyed the wilderness 
areas of the West for the past 60 years, I wish to express my deep interest in the 
wilderness bill and-my sincere hope that it will be passed. 

As a longtime chairman of the glaciers study committee of the Geophysical 
Union, I have studied the glacial manifestations evident in many of these 
wilderness areas:and count them as ageless treasures that should be preserved. 
This the wilderness bill can do. 

Nature has taken millions of years to produce some of these scenic wonders. 
Man can destroy them ruthlessly in a few moments. While we still have them 
let us preserve them for future generations to enjoy them. 

Sincerely yours, 
OLIVER KEHRLEIN. 


STATEMENT OF THE MINING ASSOCIATION OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The Mining Association of Southern California hereby registers its opposition 
to Senate bill S. 4028, and any other bill which proposes to withdraw large areas 
of the public domain to be locked up for a so-called national wilderness preserva- 
tion system, for the following reasons : 

(1) There are at present sufficient laws on the books to take care of any 
needed withdrawals for parks, monuments, and other proper recreational areas. 

This dragnet type of withdrawal is a reminder of the excess withdrawals made 
by the military, which were recently stopped by a law which limits any with- 
drawal to 5,000 acres unless specifically approved by the Congress. Reference 
to statements in support of that law will prove that S. 4028 should not be 
adopted. 

(2) It was only 3 years ago that there was great agitation to amend the 
mining laws to permit multiple use of public lands. This matter is amply dis- 
cussed in a letter from the American Mining Congress to the committee, dated 
July 23, 1958. On page 3 of that letter reference is made to your committee’s 
report in connection with Public Law 167. For the purpose of avoiding duplica- 
tion, reference is made to that letter in connection with this particular 
objection. 

(3) Our main objection, of course, is to the exclusion from these areas of 
both mining for hard minerals and drilling for hydrocarbons. 

It will, no doubt, be pointed out to us that mining may be authorized under 
section 3(c) (2). However, this is merely permissive, and from prior experience 
it will be clear that little, if any, prospecting or mining will ever be permitted. 

This is proved by the fact that under the “escape clause” of the Reciprocal 
Trade Act, practically all applications for relief were denied at the instance of 
other departments which had nothing to do with, and did not know or care 
about, mining. 

(4) Not only does this section 3(c)(2) have this permissive provision, but 
at various places in the bill considerable discretion is given the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the Secretary of the Interior. 

Your attention is called to one of the fundamental principles of our consti- 
tutional system, which is that the United States is a “government of laws and 
not of men.” For the origin of this phrase, you are referred to paragraph XXX 
of the bill of rights of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, adopted in 1780. 
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In other words, any law should be quite specific. The miner should not be 
subject to “the caprice of men.” He should receive justice according to law. 

The President of the United States is now overburdened with national and 
international problems. He should not have to be further burdened with mak- 
ing decisions in connection with individual applications for prospecting and 
mining on withdrawn lands. 

(5) If any wilderness withdrawal bill is ever passed, mining should be a 
matter of right, subject only to reasonable and necessary rules for the protection 
of watersheds. Mining has been going on in national forests for about 50 years 
in a very satisfactory manner. 

If any such Wilderness Withdrawal Act is passed, therefore, it should contain 
a provision similar to that contained in the Taylor Grazing Act, as follows: 

“Provided, That locations and entries under the mining laws (sections of Title 
30, U.S.C.A. are listed) may be made on such withdrawn and reserved areas 
without regard to classification and without restriction or limitation by any 
provision of this chapter.” 

As stated above, this provision should be expanded to include leasing under 
the Oil and Gas Leasing Act dated February 25, 1920, and contain a limited 
provision that such mining and oil operations should be governed by reasonable 
and necessary regulations, which could not be used to deny such mining or 
drilling. 

(6) Undoubtedly it has already been pointed out by others that conservation 
is the proper development of natural resources for all uses; not locking up the 
resources for the benefit of the privileged few. 

Mining of hard minerals, and the production of oil and gas can be carried 
on in a way so as not to cause injury. As a matter of fact, such operations 
would occupy a relatively few acres in any particular forest. 

(7) S. 4028 discriminates against the prospector, the small mine operator 
and the greatest number of tourists. 

(a) Under the discretionary provisions of section 3(c) (2), if an individual 
wished to do some prospecting he would have to seek the permission of the 
President to do so; or if he should happen to be visiting in the forest and found 
a deposit of minerals and wanted to mine, he would have to make application to 
the President. It is perfectly clear that the individual prospector and the small 
mine operator would not have funds to make such an application, or to await 
action thereon. These small operators therefore would be excluded. 

(®) During the last few years there have been a great many new pros- 
pectors. They are sometimes referred to as weekend prospectors. They are 
men and women who have a job during the week, and go out prospecting during 
weekends, or during their vacations. Also, some are retired people who have 
had a lot of fun prospecting. 

Usually the purpose of the sportsman who goes hunting, fishing, or camping is 
purely selfish, for his own benefit. When the amateur prospector goes out he is 
receiving personal benefit from the point of health and recreation, but there is 
also a serious purpose. It may also become of national benefit, because these 
people are looking for new sources of weaith, the discovery of which would 
create jobs and help pay taxes. To make it impossible for these people to con- 
tinue their prospecting by making the cost prohibitive for obtaining a permit 
to prospect and mine is a discrimination against people who are pursuing a 
useful hobby, instead of merely being playboys. 

(c) This is a mechanical age, but now this bill seeks to exclude roads and 
thus shut out the use of automobiles. This will exclude all tourists who are 
driving about on vacation with their families. 

Only a very limited number of wealthy people can afford the luxury of a pack 
train to use such trails, and only husky people would have the endurance to 
walk in with packs on their backs. 

Such withdrawals, therefore, are a discrimination against the majority 
of the people. 

(8) The playboys overlook the basic fact regarding land, which is that the 
earth industries are the most important to man. That is, farming first and then 
mining. Without mining we would not have much to eat, as the farmer would 
still be plowing with a stick as farmers are doing in many other countries. Also, 
there would be no mechanized equipment for the farmer’s convenience, and with- 
out hydrocarbons there would be no fuel for such mechanized equipment. 

(9) This question naturally presents itself: When tremendous areas of land 
are withdrawn for pleasure only, where will the revenues come from to pay 
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for these places? _Withdrawn lands pay no taxes, but they add to expenses. 
When land is developed for mining, it creates wealth and jobs, and pays taxes. 
We should remember the instructions of the Lord to Adam and Eve when 
he drove them out of the Garden of Eden (Genesis 3: 19) : 

“In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat thy bread * * *.” 

(10) The proposed withdrawal of huge areas of land is contrary to our con- 
stitutional principle of opportunity and free enterprise. It is a step backward 
toward feudalism and collectivism. 

(11) Finally, before enacting any law which excludes mining and other crea- 
tive enterprises, or subordinates them to sports and recreation, the committee 
should consider again the fate of the Roman Empire during its latter days, 
where the government furnished free entertainment for the people. 

Hon. James M. Beck, a great constitutional lawyer, sometime Solicitor General 
of the United States and a Member of the House of Representatives, in his book 
“The Coapention of the United States,” published in 1922, said, in chapter 22, 
at page : 

“The increased dominance of athletic sports in the present day is a social 
phenomenon to which too little attention has been paid * * *. Nevertheless, its 
dominating interest has become a serious problem, for it indicates that the real 
change in the average man is in his sense of values. Such a loss has been in the 
past the significant sign of the decay of a civilization.” 

We therefore respectfully suggest that S. 4028 does not pass. 


STATEMENT OF THE NATURE FrRrenps, Inc., Loca Los ANGELES, CALIF. 


, RoseMEaD, Cair., November 6, 1958. 
Senator RrcHarp L. NEUBERGER, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Honoraste Sire: I have been delegated to put our organization, The Nature 
aon Inc., Local Los Angeles, on record in support of the wilderness bill, 

. 4028. 

As is evident by the name of our organization, our main functions are con- 
cerned with outdoor activity and conservation, therefore, we are always greatly 
interested with both. 

In regards this bill, S. 4028, we feel that it is most urgent and vitally neces- 
sary to establish wilderness areas and develop a wilderness philosophy in our 
land. With the rapid expansion of our population and the increase of rapid 
transit facilities, more and more is the tendency of the people to get away 
from it all for a weekend or a whole summer and take off for the woods. 
With this condition becoming more prevaient each year, it is quite obvious 
the need for greater wilderness and other natural recreational facilities. This 
is purely from the functional need of wilderness areas. There is also the esthetic 
need and value of the wilderness. 

And aside from all this is the scientific need for preserving our wild areas, for 
us and future generations. The evidence is only too glaring all over our land, 
of what happens when commercial! interests invade our wilderness areas, national 
forests, etc., and there is really no evidence that these interests cannot be 
served as profitably in other areas. The damage done in a few years by this 
needless exploitation in many instances is a loss for all time and a scientific 
loss of inestimable value. 

These are a few but what we consider very important reasons for your 
committee to report this bill favorable for passage. Please put this letter in the 
record and convey our sentiments to all members of the committee, if possible. 
Please give the enclosed carbon copies of this letter to members of your 
committee. 

Yours sincerely, 


AARON BRAUDE, 
Vice President. 
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STATEMENT OF THE PASADENA AUDUBON SOCIETY 


PASADENA, CALIF., November 8, 1958. 
Senator RicHarp L. NEUBERGER, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Dear SENATOR NEUBERGER: The Pasadena Audubon Society, by action of its 
board of directors, supports adoption by the Congress of revised wilderness bill, 
S. 4028, substantially in its present form. We believe this bill is a fair compro- 
mise of the several interests concerned in the administration of wilderness areas, 
allowing for the conduct of legitimate business activities valuable to the economy 
while providing for improved conservation of irreplaceable natural resources on 
which many forms of life are dependent. 

The Pasadena Audubon Society is deeply concerned lest by inaction our Gov- 
ernment permit continued destruction of wildlife areas. 


Yours very truly, 
M. A. Horton, President. 


STATEMENT OF THE. SAN Dreco AupUBON Society, INc. 


San Dieco, Cauir., November 6, 1958. 
The Honorable Senator R. L. NEUBERGER, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Dear SENATOR NEuBERGER: The San Diego Audubon Society wishes to endorse 
very strongly the wilderness bill, 8S. 4028, Humphrey-Neuberger-Douglas, and to 
urge that every possible means be employed to influence its passage into law. 
Such legislation is badly needed if any part of our rapidly disappearing wilder- 
ness areas are to be preserved and protected from the constant inroads of com- 
mercial interests and bad management. 

The wilderness areas are a priceless portion of our national heritage and 
should be perpetuated intact for the benefit of future generations. A well-co- 
ordinated system should be established to accomplish the dedication of these 
lands and to maintain them safe from despoilment. 

We wish to congratulate the authors of this bill for their farsightedness, and 
will await with extreme interest the results of the hearing on the subject on 
November 10. 

Sincerely, 
San Dteco Avupuson Socrery, INc., 
HELEN L. Morris, Secretary. 


LETTER OF PAuL H. CRONENWETT, M.D., ALAMEDA, CALIF. 


ALAMEDA, CALir., November 5, 1958. 
Hon. RicHarp L. NEUBERGER, 
San Francisco, Calif. 
DEAR SENATOR: As a longtime Boy Scouter I am very much in favor of 8S. 4028, 
the wilderness bill. 
Yours for conservation, 
PavuL H. CRONENWETT, M.D., 
Past President, Alameda Boy Scout Council. 


LETTER OF DoNnALp L. Bowers, Epiror, NeEvADA HIGHWAYS AND PARKS MAGAZINE 


Carson City, NEv., November 5, 1958. 
Senator Ricuarp L. NEUBERGER, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Dear Sr: As editor of our official State magazine, Nevada Highways and 
Parks magazine, published by the State highway department, it is my duty not 
only to observe the recreational areas in this area which are available to the 
public, but also to hear the growing demands from our tourists for the preserva- 
tion of and additions to existing areas. 

For this reason, I am a strong supporter of the wilderness bill, S. 4028, and 
will appreciate your placing my comments in the record. 

Sincerely yours, 


Donatp L. Bowers, Editor. 
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STATEMENT OF THE SPORTSMEN’S COUNCIL OF THE REDWOOD EMPIRE 


San RAFAEL, CALIF., November 7, 1958. 
Hon. Senator RicHarp L. NEUBERGER, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

DEAR SENATOR: The sportsmen in our council strongly support the wilderness 
bill (S. 4028). We feel that no Cabinet officer, bureau chief, or other Govern- 
ment official should be allowed to abolish or reduce the size of our wilderness 
areas. 

If the general public owns this land, and it does, then it should be leased, 
sold, or transferred to other agencies only after public hearings have been held 
and the voice of the people has been heard. 

Timbering and dam constructions are today’s big killers of our fish and game. 


Sincerely yours, 
G. Paut Jones, Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF ALVORD WOMAN’S CLUB OF ARLINGTON, CALIF. 


RIVERSIDE, CaLir., November 6, 1958. 
Hon. RicHARD L. NEUBERGER, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Dear SENATOR NEUBERGER: The Alvord Woman’s Club of Arlington, Calif., 
believes that preservation of our wilderness is vital to the welfare of our Nation. 
We ask, therefore, that we be placed on record as favoring S. 4028, the revised 
wilderness bill and urge its early passage at the next session of Congress. 


Sincerely, 
ELIZABETH FLEMING, 
Chairman Conservation. 


STATEMENT OF THE YUCAIPA-REDLANDS AREA GARDEN CENTER 


Yucaipa, Cauir., November 4, 1958. 
Hon. RicHArp L. NEUBERGER, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

DEAR Sir: The members of the garden center thoroughly approve the wilder- 
ness bill in its entirety. They feel that the bill is a stupendous piece of work and 
that it does great credit to those who drafted it and who have worked so hard 
on this plan to save our wilderness. 

They beg that you will do ail in your power to see that it goes through. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. JoHN ©. Cruise, Director. 


STATEMENT OF THE YUCAIPA HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Yucaipa, CAuLir., November 4, 1958. 
Hon. RicHARp L. NEUBERGER, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Dear Sir: The Yucaipa Horticultural Society, ever since it was founded in 
1952, has been a member of California Garden Clubs, Inc. (State federation 
of garden clubs). As such one of the society’s main objectives is conservation. 

The members endorse the wilderness bill as is and ask that you will do all 
in your power to facilitate passage of this remarkably fine piece of conservation 
legislation. 

Thanking you, I am 

Sincerely yours, 


MARGARET CRUISE, President. 
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STATEMENT OF THE RECREATIONAL ASSOCIATES UNLIMITED 


La QuintTA, Cauir., October, 24, 1958. 
Hon. RicHarp L. NEUBERGER, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


My Dear SENATOR: In connection with the wilderness bill hearing to be held 
November 10, this organization wishes to be on the official record as in hearty 
accordance in every category. 

Most respectfully, 
G. Cope. 


STATEMENT OF THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA Fretp ARCHERY ASSOCIATION, INC. 


HawTHorneE, Cauir., November 6, 1958. 
Senator Rrcuarp L. NEUBERGER, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


DearR SENATOR NEUBERGER: The Southern California Field Archery Associa- 
tion, Inc. is composed of 21 clubs, representing about 5,000 who are deeply con- 
cerned about wilderness bill (S. 4028). 

We wish this to be recorded at your hearing in San Francisco on November 
10, 1958, in support of wilderness bill (S. 4028). 

Thank you. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN R. CoLBurRn, 
Legislative Representative. 


LETTER OF Mrs. RICHARD H. MARSHALL, WOODSIDE, CALIF. 


Woopsine, Cauir., November 6, 1958. 
Senator R. L. NEUBERGER, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


DeaR Mr. NEUBERGER: As conservation chairman of the Woodside Atherton 
Garden Club I would like to urge your committee to work on the earliest pos- 
sible date to pass the wilderness bill, 8. 4028. Any attempt we can make to 
preserve our wilderness areas cannot be brought up for vote too soon. Those 
of us who live in the West have seen such lands being encroached upon to too 
great an extent within our own lifetime to not realize the urgency for such a 
bill. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. R. MARSHALL. 


STATEMENT OF THE TRAILFINDERS, LOLOMI LopGE 


BANNING, Cauir., November 8, 1958. 
Senator RrcHarp L. NEUBERGER, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Deak SENATOR NEUBERGER: Our organization is very decidedly interested in 
seeing the wilderness bill passed at the next session of Congress. 

We trust that there will not be too many concessions to the grazing and log- 
ging interests. 

For over 40 years we have taken many thousands of boys on camping, climb- 
ing, and skiing trips into the wilderness regions of our national parks, monu- 
ments, and forests. Not one of these youngsters has ever become a customer of 
the juvenile courts. A wilderness experience satisfies in a legitimate and con- 
structive way the craving for adventure inherent in every boy worth his salt. 

We feel, therefore, that opportunities for such health-giving, soul-stimulating, 
and character-building activity should be assured the youth of tomorrow by 
enactment of the wilderness bill (S. 4028). 

Sincerely yours, 


Harry C. JAMES, 
President. 
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TELEGRAM OF THE SAN BERNARDINO VALLEY AUDUBON SocIETY 


SAN BERNARDINO, CALIF., November 10, 1958. 
Hon. RicHarp L. NEUBERGER, 4 
Public House Building, San Francisco, Calif.: ‘ 
The San Bernardino Valley Audubon Society indorses and supports the Na- 
tional Wilderness Preservation Act, revised 8. 4028. Since no member of the 
society can attend the hearing it is requested that this telegram be made a part 
of the public hearing record. 





Harotp R. CHANDLER, Ph. D., 
Chairman, Conservation Committee, Audubon Society, and Chairman, 
Department of Biology, San Bernardino Valley College. 





TELEGRAM OF THE West Enp Fish AND GAME ASSOCIATION 


Fresno, Cauir., November 8, 1958. 
Senator Ricuarp L. NEUBERGER, 
Public Health Building, San Francisco, Calif.: 
We wish to go on record in favor of wilderness bill 8. 4028. Appreciate your 
full effort in support of bill. Advise if we can be of further help. 
West Enp Fish & GAME AssociaTION, INC., 
EK. J. Danustrom, President, 
Bow 381, Ontario, Calif. 


TELEGRAM OF DistRIicT 1, NEVADA FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS 


RENO, NEv., November 9, 1958. 
Senator RicHarp L. NEUBERGER, 
Public Health Building, San Francisco, Calif.: 
The executive board, district 1, Nevada Federation of Women’s Clubs, requests 
our endorsement of Senate bill 4028 be made a part of the hearing record. A 
national wilderness preservation system for public purposes of “recreation, 
scenic, educational, conservation, historical use” so forth is only preserving and 
sharing with future generations our God-given natural resources. 
Mrs. ApBie B. CoLtins, 
President, District 1. a 


TELEGRAM OF ASSOCIATED SPORTSMEN OF CALIFORNIA, District 8 


Santa Crapa, Cauir., November 10, 1958. 
Senator RicHarp L. NEUBERGER, 
Public Health Building Auditorium, San Francisco: 
On November 7, 1958, district council No. 8, Associated Sportsmen of Califor- 
nia on record supporting S. 4028. 
PHYLLIS ENGBERG, 
Secretary, Santa Clara. 


STATEMENT OF LaDIES AUXILIARY MARIN Rop aNp Gun CLvus INc., SAN RAFAEL, 
CALIF. 


San RAFakEt, Cauir., November 7, 1958. 


Hon. Senator RicHarp L. NEUBERGER, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Deak SENATOR: The Ladies Auxiliary Marin Rod and Gun Club with a mem- 
bership of about 170 women has always been interested in legislation to conserve 
or wisely use our natural resources. 

We participate in the Penny Pines program, belong to Ducks Unlimited, give 
financial help to the Junior Museum which has as its main purpose the education 
of our young people so that they may know and appreciate the world of nature. 
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We are solidly in favor of any measures which will preserve wilderness areas 
where such preservation is practicable and believe that the public should always 
have a voice in what is to be done with public lands. 

Therefore we support the principles outlined in the wilderness bill 8. 4028. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. B. Jones, Conservation Chairman. 


LETTER oF BiytHE O. Epwarps, Maywoop, Ca.ir. 


Maywoop, Cauir., November 23, 1958. 
Senator RicHARD NEUBERGER, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


We need specific, urgent action on the wilderness bill. For the past decade we 
conservationists have strived to get recognition, in the matter of preserving our 
dwindling wilderness. 

Don’t let this opportunity to establish a wilderness policy slip through our 
fingers as it has so often in the past. 

Individually and collectively we urge the passage of the wilderness bill S. 4028 
for the long-range public good. 

Sincerely, 
BLytTHE O, Epwarps, 
RoOAMEB HIKING CLUB. 
P.S.—For wilderness’ sake act. 


Letter or Guapys L. Smrrn, Los ANnGeLEs, CaLir. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., October 29, 1958. 
Hon. RicHarp L. NEUBERGER, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


My Dear Mr. NEUBERGER: I am writing in regards to the hearing on the wilder- 
ness bill S. 4028, November 10, 1958 at San Francisco. I urgently request the 
Senate committee to give utmost consideration to the passage of this bill. 

Very truly yours, 
Guapyrs L. SMITH, 
RoaMER HIKING CLUB. 


LETTER OF Mrs. GEORGE GIBBS KANE, REGENT, ONEONTA PARK CHAPTER, DAUGHTERS 
OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


SoutH PasapENA Carir., November 5, 1958. 
Senator James EH. Murray, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sig: I have been informed a hearing will be held in San Francisco on the 
so-called wilderness bill. : 

As a second generation Californian and also as a member of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, and one whose family eame to this great country 
in 1671—I earnestly ask the consideration of your committee and fellow Senators 
to all measures, particularly this bill, which will preserve to us the national 
aa parks, wildlife refuges and other natural resources which enrich our 
lives. 

One important phase of our D.A.R. work is “Conservation”—both human and 
related to nature. We give generously in each State to these projects. 

May we ask your consideration of and influence in bringing about legislation 
long overdue to save what is left from complete industrialization. 

Respectfully, 
Mrs. Grorce Gipss KANE, Regent. 
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Letter or M. B. Urt, PustisHer, THE PARADISE Post 


PaRapIsE, Cair., November 4, 1958. 
Senator JaAMes BH. Murray, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: Since I am unable to attend the hearing on the wilderness bill which 
your committee is to hold in San Francisco on November 10, I should like to 
state that I consider passage of this bill (which we have supported editorially), 
without changes which will weaken its effectiveness, is very important for the 
future of California. Economically, recreation is one of this State’s most im- 
portant assets, and wilderness provides a source of outdoor recreation that can- 
not be duplicated by man. This is in addition to its value for education, water- 
shed protection, and wildlife. 

I am opposed to the Department of Agriculture’s recommendation that estab- 
lishment of the Wilderness Council should be deleted from the bill. While the 
council would not have any administrative authority, it is the body which will 
keep tract of what is going on in relation to the wilderness system and furnish 
information. This is vital to the purposes of the bill. 

I believe the provision blanketing into the wilderness system primitive areas 
in national forests in 10 years should be retained. To take the contrary course 
of dropping them from the system after 15 years if no positive finding is made is 
to permit portions of the system to expire by default. If the Department of 
Agriculture cannot come to a conclusion in 10 years, the method of eliminating 
superfluous areas established by the bill could still be followed. 

The present method gives too much power over wilderness lands to appointed 
officials and not enough to the people and their elected representatives. 


Very truly yours, _— 
.B. Urr. 


LETTER OF PAULINE M. McNALLy, SECRETARY-TREASURER, SOUTH SIERRAS CONSER- 
VATION ASSOCIATION 


KERNVILLE, Catir., November 4, 1958. 
Hon. Jamis BE. Murray, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR Murray: In view of the fact that I have lived in direct con- 
nection with wilderness areas for the past 30 years, and have witnessed the un- 
replaceable real values in connection with our present-day economy and welfare, 
both materially and spiritually, from actual relationship, and not the present-day 
administration of purely swivel-chair policies, I feel— 

1. That the wilderness bill S. 4028 is of utmost importance today, and should 
be passed by all means to help guarantee protection of the last remnants of our 
wild areas from the unrationalized exploitation of our natural resources that 
is being practiced today by our money-mad materialists. 

2. A nation that is depleted of natural resources without a most thorough 
ecological evaluation is a weak nation and easy prey for menacing enemies. The 
wilderness bill offers protection from such abuses and is badly needed to assure 
the necessary survival of our wild natural areas. Our children, I am sure, will 
most certainly be gratified to think that we had enough foresight to preserve a 
few wild areas where they can make a few decisions of their own in the future to 
come, and with the wilderness bill we can somehow guarantee these children 
against the do-and-be-damned attitude practiced by the Forest Service in our 
locality as of today. 

3. I also feel that the Kern Plateau area warrants your consideration as to its 
being included as part of the wilderness bill and we have thousands of backers 
in our proposal with proof to back it up. 

Most sincerely, 
PAULINE M. McNAtty, 
Secretary-Treasurer, South Sierras Conservation Association. 
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LETTER OF MARY FE. CRONEN, SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., November 18, 1958. 


My Dear Senator Murray: I am writing you to urge you to further in every 
way possible your Senate bill 4028 to a successful passage through the Senate. 

I am now 82 years of age, born in Seattle in 1877, and throughout the 
intervening years I have stood by observing the reckless plundering of the na- 
tural resources of our northwest lands. Slashing the timber, denuding the 
watersheds, with the consequent erosion and waste, polluting the streams and 
generally destroying the balances that old Mother Nature has established through- 
out the eons of unrecorded times, and much of this was not for the purpose of 
procuring food and shelter under pioneer conditions but for progress, for de- 
velopment, ete. etc. which over the years has grown without bounds until it 
now threatens our system of free enterprise and threatens us with free ex- 
ploitation, instead. 

If our people cannot be educated to appreciate what our natural endowments 
are, aS seems to be the case, there should be restrictions and supervision by Gov- 
ernment authority to preserve what remains of our untouched areas for the 
benefit of all our people. 

I am unable to attend your regional meeting, but I request that my protest 
be included as part of the records of the hearing November 10. 

Thank you for any consideration you may give this missive. 

Very sincerely, 
MAry E. CRONEN. 


LETTER OF ROBERTA CHRISTIE, SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., October 22, 1958. 
Senator JAMEes E. Murray, 
Washington, D.C. 


Deak SENATOR Murray: During the past few years I have been very in- 
terested, as a citizen, in the efforts to have a satisfactory wilderness bill en- 
acted by Congress. After reading various published accounts of the arguments 
for and against the National Wilderness Preservation Act (S. 4028), I am con- 
vinced that it is imperative that this bill be passed by Congress. 

As a citizen who feels deeply that future generations should be guaranteed 
the preservation of this country’s natural resources, I am impressed by the 
obvious intent of S. 4028 to protect the relatively few remaining wilderness areas 
(as compared to the situation 2 or 3 generations ago). Iam equally pleased with 
the provision for participation by our elected representatives (the Congress) in 
any decision that would change the status of currently protected wilderness areas 
and the provision for establishment of a council that would furnish the public 
with coordinated information about wilderness areas. 

As evidence of my interest and concern, I should like to request that this 
letter be entered in the record of the public hearing to be held in San Francisco 
in November. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERTA CHRISTIE. 
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WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 12, 1958 
U.S. Senate, 


CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


The hearing convened at 9 o’clock a.m. in room 220, Federal Build- 

ing, Salt Lake City, Utah, Senator James E. Murray presiding. 
resent: Senator Henry Dworshak, of Idaho; Senator-elect Frank 
E. Moss, of Utah; Senator-elect Gale McGee, of Wyoming. 

Also present: Mr. Benton J. Stong, professional staff member; Mr. 
Mike Manatos, administrative assistant to Senator Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney; Mr. John A. Carver, Jr., administrative assistant to 
Senator Frank Church, of Idaho. 

Senator Murray. It is now 9 o’clock; the meeting will come to 
order, please. I have a brief statement. 

I wish to say that I am pleased to have the privilege of presiding at 
this hearing in Salt Lake City on the proposal to create a national 
wilderness preservation program. During the Ist session of the 85th 
Congress, Senator Hubert Phinibtiver. of Minnesota, and a group of 
Senators introduced Senate bill 1176, to provide for the establishment 
of such a system. Hearings were held on that bill in 1957. Subse- 
quently, as a result of those hearings, a new bill, S. 4028, was filed, 
embodying a number of constructive suggestions brought out at the 
hearings on the original bill. Hearings on the new bill, S. 4028, were 
held in Washington, D.C., last July. It is the intention of Senator 
Humphrey and other interested Senators to reintroduce Senate bill 
4028, or a similar measure, when the new Congress convenes. 

Much of the proposed wilderness area which is proposed to be main- 
tained in its primitive state is out here in the West. Consequently, our 
committee concluded that there should be hearings in the Western 
States to afford citizens an opportunity to make their views on the 
matter known to the Congress. This hearing is one of a series of four 
now being held between sessions of Congress. Further hearings in 
other States may be scheduled after the new Congress convenes. 

The principal purpose of hearings is to assemble a record of testi- 
mony which Members of the Senate can study at length when a pro- 
core measure comes up for consideration. It is impossible for all 
Senators to attend these hearings. Consequently, they must rely on 
the printed hearings to get the facts about measures before Congress. 

e have here today, I understand, more than 50 witnesses who have 
asked to be heard on this proposal. They have been requested by the 
committee to submit copies of their statments for the record. If some 
witnesses wish to summarize their statements, they may do so. All 
statements will be printed in the hearing record in full. In order 
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to complete this hearing today, it will be necessary to require each 
witness to limit his oral presentation to 5 minutes. os 

While we regret that we cannot permit each witness unlimited time, 
I wish to point out that the inclusion of the full statement of each 
witness in the record will be just as effective as though the full state- 
ment were read at length to the few committee members who may be 
present. om 

I have a letter from Dr. Karl Menninger and Dr. William C. Men- 
ninger, the nationally known founders of the Menninger Psychiatric 
Hospital and the Menninger Foundation of Topeka, Kans., support- 
ing the wilderness bill, which will be included in the record. There 
will also be included in the record a brief passage from a speech which 
Dr. Karl Menninger delivered to the National Construction Industry 
Conference in Illinois on human needs in an urban society, which 
refers to need for outdoor recreation facilities, including wilderness. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

Topeka, KANs., November 10, 1958. 
Hon. JAMEs EB. Murray, 
Butte, Mont. 

Dear SENATOR MurRAy: Speaking for ourselves personally, my brother and I 
would like to be on record as favoring very strongly the enactment of the wilder- 
ness bill. We consider it as of importance to the mental health of the people of 
our country that this action be taken now while it is still possible, affecting as it 
does not only our present generation but generations to come. 

We consider that those who have worked so devotedly toward this great 
national need deserve the commendation and gratitude of all citizens. 

Sincerely, 
Kart MENNINGER. 





HuMAN NEEDS IN URBAN SOCIETY 


Excerpts from speech by Dr. Kar] Menninger at the National Construction 
Industry Conference, Chicago, I1l., December 10, 1958 


* * * Still another psychological need is for the maintenance of contact with 
nonhuman nature. The simplest way, perhaps, is through pets, which every 
child should have if he wants them, and let’s hope he does. Add the somewhat 
artificial but pleasant provisions in an accessible and properly maintained park— 
trees, flowers, shrubs, lawns, lakes, and streams. In my opinion we must add to 
this a proximity to larger nonurban areas of farm or wilderness or near-wilder- 
ness as essential to the mental health of both the child and adult. * * * 

The aggressive needs of mankind need to be provided for, and they need to be 
provided for now more than ever, because there are more people, there are more 
old people, there is less work and there is more leisure. Most people don’t know 
what to do with their leisure—or, rather, they don’t do with their leisure what 
it would be best for them and for society for them to do with at least some of that 
leisure. And a part of this failure is a lack of vision on the part of your 
predecessors. They didn’t see that we would need 10 times as many national 
parks as we have. They waited until now to establish wilderness areas such as 
Senator Neuberger’s and Senator Murray’s wonderful bill provides for. They 
(the earlier planners) failed to give us one tenth the area of city parks that we 
need, They forgot that privacy was just as important as social contact for each 
individual. * * * 


Senator Murray. We are honored to have present at this hearing 
some distinguished guests. Senator Dworshak will be here. We also 
have present Mr. Mike Manatos, administrative assistant to Senator 
Joseph C, O’Mahoney, of Wyoming; and Mr. John Carver, adminis- 
trative assistant to Senator Church, of Idaho. We also have with us 
Senator-elect Gale McGee, of Wyoming. 
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Present for the Interior Department is Mr. Tom Sullivan, of the 
Solicitor’s Office. Representing the Forest Service is Mr. Edward 
Crafts, Asssistant Director. 

Also present are Mr. Howard Zahniser, of the Wilderness Society ; 
Mr. Radford Hall, of the Cattlemen’s Association; and many others 
deeply interested in this proposal. 

I have asked Mr. Stong, of the committee staff, to keep a record of 
the time used by each witness and maintain the 5-minute rule in order 
to expedite the hearing. 

Our first witness today will be the Governor of Utah, the Honorable 
meee Clyde. As Governor of the State of Utah you are entitled to 
a little more consideration, and you may take what time you think 
you will need to make your statement. 


STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE D. CLYDE, GOVERNOR OF THE STATE 
OF UTAH 


Governor Crypr. Thank you. Senator Murray, members of the 
committee, I want to express my personal appreciation and the appre- 
ciation of the people of the State of Utah for your thoughtfulness 
in coming to Salt Lake City to present this hearing. We here in the 
West are concerned over the provisions of the legislation because of 
the impact it would have upon our future economy and on the job 
opportunities for our people, particularly the youth of the land who 
are coming along in the next generation and the following generations. 

Now, our opposition to this bill S. 4028, does not imply that we are 
opposed to wilderness preservation as a legitimate part of a multiple- 
use concept. May I assure you that we in Utah are anxious to pre- 
serve and make available to future generations the invigorating, the 
inspiring, and the sublime experiences that we enjoy in the great out- 
of-doors of this land. 

As an expression of our belief and feeling, Utah has recently created 
a parks and recreation commission, and I would like to point out that 
the chairman of that commission, Mr. Harold Fabian, is also a member 
of the National Parks Advisory Committee, so we have in our official 
family a man who is on that commission and who can speak for us 
on that matter. 

I have given my personal support, and many of the officials of the 
State of Utah have joined me, in encouraging the passage of legisla- 
tion establishing an Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commis- 
sion; and I think that is good and we are awaiting with interest the 
report of this group. 

My basic objection to S. 4028 lies in the fact that the proposal 
would dedicate substantial portions of the public lands to a single 
purpose use, and I contend that the establishment of such a policy 
would be harmful to the best interests of the State and Nation and 
that such action is not needed. 

I think the importance of the principle of multiple use cannot be 
too strongly emphasized. If we were to set aside an area for exclu- 
sive surface use, regardless of the invaluable minerals that might lie 
underground; if we should develop only the power potential of a 
river and neglect the water needs of agriculture, industry, and rec- 
reation; if we do these or any similar things, we are deliberately 
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throwing away a large part of our potential. But when we recog- 
nize, as all true conservationists do, that the same area, for example, 
can provide perfect protection for a watershed, an ideal ground cover 
to build underground reservoirs for springs and wells; allow extrac- 
tion of valuable minerals lying underneath the surface without harm- 
ing surface values; permit a reasonable amount of grazing by both 
domestic livestock and wild game: offer abundant recreational op- 
portunities including wilderness solitude, then we are ready to capi- 
talize fully on our available resources. 

The resource of first importance, in my book, is water. I have 
spent most of my life working with water development and so I may 
be considered prejudiced; but I believe any analysis will lead to the 
conclusion that water is the final limiting factor on human activity, 
and perhaps nowhere is the need for multiple use in resource develop- 
ment more clearly apparent than in the case of water in this western 
area. 

In the State of Utah, only 2.2 percent of our land area is irrigated 
cropland, and only 5 percent is arable. At the same time, 72 percent 
of the land area of the State is federally owned. These facts indi- 
cate why we view with great concern any further narrowing of our 
tax base and further restrictions upon resource development. 

Legislation will do little to change the status of our lands. I wish 
you had the time to view the vast areas of this State which have high 
wilderness value, and will, because God created them that way, re- 
main unspoiled by man. Such exploration and use as made of these 
areas serve only to make them accessible. Even the most avid nature 
lover could not penetrate more than the fringes of these areas other- 
wise. 

Many of our wilderness expanses are and will remain largely un- 
seen except from the air, and this makes me feel that those who 
drafted this legislation are utterly unrealistic and certainly un- 
acquainted with facts when they provide for the control “of all re- 
lated airspace reservations.” While it may be advisable to control, 
or prohibit, aircraft landings in selected wilderness areas, it would 
be ridiculous to prohibit flights over such areas. 

Forest Service studies show that less than 1 percent of the recrea- 
tional users get into the wilderness areas. Records also show that the 
net acreage of dedicated wilderness in the United States is now on 
the increase, and is adequate to meet foreseeable needs. 

The proposed legislation would superimpose a wilderness preserva- 
tion council on existing and adequate administering agencies. This 
single interest council would serve no useful purpose. It would be 
an added burden on recordkeeping and expense. 

The features of S. 4028 violate the property rights of our minor 
citizens, the Indians. It is a violation of the basic rights of private- 
land owners, and is an unwise delegation of authority to the Secretary 
of the Interior. 

The reduced control of the Congress over withdrawals is in opposi- 
tion to the policy established by recent military withdrawal legisla- 
tion. The negative approval features—note this—place the future 
Congresses in the position of being forced to act in opposition to an 
administrative decision; this, in my opinion, is unwise. 
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I should like, in conclusion, to make my position fairly clear. I 
am opposed to this proposal, to give sanctity to, or in effect, “bottle 
up” and reserve for a specialized single use, tremendous areas of 
western lands, many of which contain valuable resources which we 
shall need within a very few years, or which we may urgently need 
at the present time. 

Let me make it equally plain, however, that I am not opposed to 
the maintenance of some properly selected wilderness areas, to pre- 
serve for posterity the look of the country as it was before the ar- 
rival of the first white settlers. I am also very much in favor of pre- 
serving a system of national parks and monuments, provided they 
are selected in accordance with established criteria, and do not at- 
tempt to expand beyond reason. 

Wilderness legislation is particularly unappropriate in view of 
the study now in progress by the Outdoor Recreation Resources Re- 
view Commission. The sound inventory approach will provide for 
careful and reasonable selections of needed wilderness, As I have 
said, I favor the maintenance of some wilderness areas, at least until 
such future time as our growing population may demand a change. 
Other areas, with great scenic and recreational values, may be placed 
in a second category, opened up for multiple use but with scenic and 
recreational values to take top priority in the allocation of such uses. 
Still other areas may be best utilized through a multiple-use program 
that gives recreation a lower priority rating, but still preserves a 
majority of the recreational opportunities. 

In this field as in all others, true conservation demands the maxi- 
mum in multiple use and cooperation. We shall not go far wrong 
if we stick to the principle, enunciated a half century ago, of using 
our resources “for the greatest good of the greatest number for the 
longest time.” 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you for the opportunity of presenting this 
brief statement. 

Senator Murray. Thank you very much, Governor, for your very 
excellent statement. Senator Dworshak, did you want to ask any 
questions ? 

Senator DworsHaxk. No questions. 

Mr. Stone. The next witness will be Miles P. Romney, represent- 
ing the Utah Mining Association and the mining committee of the 
- : Lake City Chamber of Commerce. He will be followed by Olaus 

. Murie. 


STATEMENT OF MILES P. ROMNEY, REPRESENTING THE UTAH 
MINING ASSOCIATION AND THE MINING COMMITTEE, SALT LAKE 
CITY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Romney. Senator Murray, Senator Dworshak, other gentle- 
men of the committee, wilderness areas are only a portion of the uses 
to which public lands can be put. We support the full principle of 
multiple use, including recreation, but we strongly oppose this law, 
which would provide exclusive recreational use of public lands. Ad- 
ministrative powers are available to meet all saiiee land use needs, 


and such needs have been met as they have arisen in the past through 
the use of those powers. 
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In this proposed law, any form of commercial enterprise, the prohi- 
bition of any form of commercial enterprise, poses a serious economic 
threat to the basic industries of the Western States, mining, timber- 
ing, and livestock. Original designations of wilderness areas and sub- 
sequent additions and modifications are almost wholly under the jur- 
isdiction of the National Wilderness Preservation Council. The Con- 
gress would have no control over original designations of wilderness 
and only a veto control over subsequent changes. The council would 
have practically autonomous powers in all decisions and actions relat- 
ing to such areas. 

ecreational demands on the public lands are growing, but so are 
the economic demands. The western public lands States under multi- 
ple-use emphasis are making great contribution to both those needs 
and can continue to do so. 

The Congress has emphasized multiple use and has generally re- 
pudiated restricted or single use of public lands. Examples are: 

Public Law 585 of the 83d Congress provided for compatible appli- 
cation of the leasing law and the mining law in order to permit simul- 
taneous development of the mineral resources subject to the Leasing 
Act and those subject to the mining laws where they are found in the 
same tract of land. 

Public Law 167 of the 84th Congress made available, under certain 
conditions, the public use of surface resources of unpatented mining 
claims and restricted the ownership of certain mineral resources on 
all future mining locations. It provided for determination of the 
future use of surface resources on existing mining locations and also 
established means of effective administrative procedures to prevent 
abusive use of the mining laws for nonmining use of public lands. 

Public Law 359 of the 84th Congress opened power site withdrawals 
to locations under the mining law. 

In addition to these specific actions toward multiple use, the 85th 
Congress passed Public Law 337, which prohibited military with- 
drawals from the public lands in excess of 5,000-acre tracts, without 
congressional approval. Thus power to make withdrawals for spe- 
cific purposes, to the exclusion of all other land-use purposes, has 
been progressively and materially curbed by the Congress. 

An action of great significance to both recreational and economic 
use of public lands was initiated by the 85th Congress in the passage 
of Public Law 470, establishing a National Outdoor Récreation Re- 
sources Review Commission for the purpose of studying— 


* * * the outdoor recreation resources of the public lands and other land 
and water areas of the United States, and for other purposes. 


This act instructs the Commission that it— 


* * * shall recognize that lands, waters, forests, rangelands, wet lands, wildlife, 
and such other natural resources that serve economic purposes also serve to 
varying degrees and for varying uses outdoor recreation purposes, and that 
sound planning of resource utilization for the full future welfare of the Nation 
must include coordination and integration of all such multiple uses. 


For example, recent road development in the four corners area of 
Utah, Colorado, New Mexico, and Arizona in relation to uranium and 
oil development has, along with the great economic benefit gained from 
the natural resources, made available to the public many heretofore 
practically inaccessible scenic and recreational areas. National and 
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State recreational agencies are now capitalizing on this newly created 
accessibility by building entry roads and poses administration 
and public-use facilities in many sections of that fabulous but previ- 
ously little-known and little-visited area. 

We have at present in the West reservations for every type of 
recreational use proposed in S, 4028—reservations which were estab- 
lished by withdrawals, by changed classifications or by regulations 
under existing executive and administrative authority. 

That authority includes withdrawal powers by Executive order 
of the President which have been recognized by the Congress and 
upheld in the courts, powers which are now delegated to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior through several Executive orders. Procedure for 
making withdrawals of public land required by the various and appro- 
priate departments is established. ‘There are also provisions for 
restoration of withdrawn and reserved lands. There are special pro- 
visions relating to each type of public land withdrawal. Some pro- 
vide for economic use of resources thereon; that is, mining, grazing, 
timbering, etc. (national forests), others restrict such uses (national 
parks). The Forest Service has designated some 14 million acres of 
wilderness type areas, as of June 1, 1958, all but about 821,000 acres 
of which are in the forests of the 11 Western States. There are 82 
areas included in the 14 million acres which are classified as primitive, 
wilderness, wild, or roadless—78 of them in the Western States. 

Utah has such an area of about 241,000 acres in the Uintah Moun- 
tains. Fortunately in the Utah primitive area, with which I am per- 
sonally acquainted, there is practically no mineralization and the tim- 
ber is generally poor. However, its roadless character restricts the 
use of its beautiful glacial lakes and magnificent canyons to the few 
who can afford the cost involved in the hiring of packs and riding 
horses and wrangler guides. I have been with parties in the area for 
a period of a week to 10 days without seeing another human. It isn’t 
that I don’t enjoy such primitive privacy, but I can’t kid myself that 
the area restricted is for the recreational benefit of the great American 
public. Clawson and Held in their book on “The Federal Lands” 
(1957) make the observation regarding the value of primitive, wilder- 
ness, wild, or roadless areas, that such value “rests upon the unique 
qualities which can be enjoyed by a relatively small number of 
people.” Obviously more than a sparse few can’t get there; they just 
plain can’t afford it regardless of the degree of their interest. 

One more point which I feel to be of great importance: S. 4028 
proposes that the President have the power to authorize prospecting, 
mining, etc., in the proposed wilderness system “upon fis determi- 
nation that such use in the specific area will better serve the in- 
terests of the United States and the people thereof than will its 
denial.” This appears to be a practical provision, but actually it 
proposes to take away the present power of the Congress to make such 
decisions and hand that power to the President. The Congress has 
exercised such power in the past and has authorized mining activity in 
Mount McKinley National Park and Glacier Bay National Monu- 
ment in Alaska, as well as in the Organ Pipe Cactus and Death Valley 
National Monuments in Arizona and California. 

The President has little time for such decisions. The recommenda- 
tions for such economic uses would be considered by the proposed 
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National Wilderness Preservation Council, whose principal respon- 
sibility would be to preserve the wilderness character and to work for 
expansion of wilderness areas. Miners, stockmen, and timbermen can 
see little hope for favorable consideration of requests for opening 
ce Me areas, once withdrawn, for any commercial use. 

ining operations occupy a very minor portion of any scenic or 
forested area in which they occur. Patented mining claims occupy 
but a fraction of 1 percent of the national forest areas of the West. 
Most of the unpatented claims are subject to Public Law 167, and sur- 
face resources on the majority of such claims may be acquired for 
public use. The roads built to the few mining areas have served in 
the forest areas to help control fire, propagate and control fish and 
game, harvest timber, etc. 

Western mines produce about 60 percent of the Nation’s lead and 
zinc; better than 90 percent of the copper; most of the gold and silver, 
and many other important metals and minerals. The Congress has 
progressively moved in the past few years to increase the opportunity 
to explore for and to produce minerals from the public lands. The 
need of that opportunity will be greatly magnified in the future. 

Passage of iS 4028 would destroy much of the work Congress has 
done toward this worthy end, would seriously impair the economic 
strength of the West, and would provide recreational facilities for 
the favored few who can afford the luxury of purchasing solitude in 
the wilderness. We urge diligent implementation of the full study 
of recreational needs in conjunction with economic needs, as provided 
for in Public Law 470 of the 85th Congress. We support maximum 
possible multiple use in all further public land use consideration. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Murray. Thank you for your statement. 

(The following was supplied for the record :) 


SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT OF MILES ROMNEY, PUBLISHER, THE WESTERN NEWS 


I am for the principles of the wilderness bill for the following reasons: 

In the short space of my lifetime I have seen the wilderness areas of western 
Montana shrink unbelievably. The mountains have been given a “crewcut” until 
their sides in many places are now without forests, as seen from our valleys. 
Roads have been driven farther and farther into the back country to haul out 
the precious timber; precious not only to the sawdust industry but as well to 
preservation of our watersheds. 

Without ample watersheds our arid Western States will be faced with a threat 
of becoming deserts. 

Without watersheds crop production will be reduced at a time when popula- 
tion is zooming upward, Agricultural surpluses existing today will not always 
be surpluses in America. Unless we aré careful we will follow the steps of the 
Old World in the matter of making deserts and destroying possibilities for pro- 
duction of foodstuffs. 

We should not commit the egregious error of exchanging “quickie profits” for 
a few exploiters in return for the wrecking of our resources which could be 
used for the benefit of mankind, years without end. 

Quickie runoffs from despoiled, eroded mountainsides result in dry summers, 
lack of water to impound, if we have been wise enough to build the essential 
dams to impound it. Badly cut mountainsides with a multitude of roads result 
in erosion which can plainly be seen in almost any logging area today. 

Let the lumber industry cut its privately owned timber as it pleases; better 
in a prudent saving manner. Let it also cut the “outside fringe” of the national 
forest in a selective cutting program under careful scrutiny of Federal guardians 
of the forests. But keep it from barbering off the back country wilderness areas 
which still remain. They are few enough but they are the core of our water- 
sheds. If we permit them to be despoiled further we are inviting ruin. 
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There are “hungry” people thirsting to rape the last of the timberlands which 
have heretofore been too remote, too costly to “harvest.” New methods of log- 
ging will shortly permit those last remote forests to be gutted. The record of 
the Forest Service is not rich in power of resistance to these money-hungry saw- 
dust gluttons, who are indeed forced by the need of material to seek out each 
last stick of timber. They are the victims of the vicious circle which requires 
more and more material, and the more they get the more their ever-increasing 
hunger for material necessitates that they get. A diminishing supply of forest 
material indicates that they are eating themselves into oblivion unless they cur- 
tail. One good way to help them curtail is to make inviolate some of the material 
to be found in the back country, by preserving it in wilderness areas, national 
parks, or other artificial withdrawals which will work for the good of Ameri- 
cans in other ways. 

I am not sure the Forest Service has either the will or the power to resist 
these people who would take the last sticks of the great national resource which 
was the Nation’s timberlands but which is now largely stumplands. 

Consequently I am eager to support enactment of some statute which will 
save the remaining wilderness areas for the greater good to mankind in form of 
watersheds, for hunting, for fishing, for camping, for relaxation, for providing 
the possibility of man to get away into the mountain forested solitudes and in- 
spect his soul. 

Personally I am convinced the best way to save the remaining bits of wilder- 
ness areas is to transform them into national parks. Past performances have 
proved the American people will not tolerate either an administration, nor a 
Congress, to turn over national parks to exploiting interests. However, if enact- 
ment of a wilderness bill can provide the same safeguards for these valuable 
areas as can national parks I feel the wilderness bill enactment is imperative. 
But there should be no loopholes left in the statute whereby for specious reasons 
administrators can trade away the peoples’ remaining natural resources. 

Your attention is called to the fate of the buffalo. The American bison were 
estimated to have numbered as many as 60 million in the midpast century. By 
1884, they had been reduced in these United States to less than 1,000. 

You are reminded of the passenger pigeon, whose flocks darkened the skies 
and which is now an extinct species. 

The siren call of the dollar can wreck any natural resource if we are not 
careful to guard it. 

One thing is paramount. It is that action must be taken soon. If not, this 
entire matter will become as academic as the pigeon and buffalo. 


Mr. Strona. The next witness is Mr. Olaus J. Murie, to be followed 


by William L. Reavley. Mr. Murie represents the Jackson Hole, 
yo., chapter of the Izaak Walton League. 


STATEMENT OF OLAUS J. MURIE, REPRESENTING THE JACKSON 
HOLE, WY0., CHAPTER, IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE 


Mr. Morte. I am director of the Wilderness Society, but I appear 
at this hearing as a citizen of Wyoming. I have lived in Wyoming 
since 1927. a han met with people from all parts of the West. Just 
recently I have been in Wyoming, Idaho, Montana, and Washington. 
Invariably the people I have talked with have stressed not the eco- 
nomic angle so much, but the human angle. They all hope that this 
bill will be passed, because they say that we have a kind of life in the 
West that we want to preserve. 

Now, just recently I had a letter from Joe and Mary Back, of 
Dubois, Wyo., and this is to Senator James E. Murray. They sent it 


for me to present at this hearing. Now, these people have a little 
shop outside of Dubois. They meet the public. They are interested 
in recreation. And I want to say that Joe Back—they are both 
artists—Joe Back has written a manuscript now which very forcibly 
and cleverly and very sincerely presents the cowboy philosophy of 
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life, and it is illustrated by a lot of fine drawings. I hope he finds 
a publisher for that book. We need it in the West. We need the 
simplicity of the pioneer spirit; we need to preserve that in the 
Western States, and these people have prepared a book which I think 
will be wonderful in presenting that phase of human life. 

Now, we hear a lot about economics, and I want to avoid generali- 
ties. I want to get down to where people live. I have met with 
people from all over the country, businessmen, professional men, 
cattlemen, and others, through the whole strata of human efforts, 
and we feel that as some have told me, that we have before us now 
the future of our civilization. 

Now, I have been in wilderness areas. I have traveled in a good 
many of them in the West and North, in Alaska and elsewhere, and 
I have met people with packs on their backs, people, young people, 
old people, everybody going out to be to themselves. 

We have a great problem before the world today. Shall we make 
mankind a mass, everybody do the same thing, enjoy the same thing 
in the same way, or shall we have diversity, let people have a choice? 
What is democracy? Shouldn’t we have places where people can 
go, a few places at least, where they can be individuals, be themselves ? 
And that is what we are striving to do with the wilderness bill now 
before us. 

Recently I was up in the Cascade country in Washington. It is 
a beautiful country, the back country up there. Now, we looked over 
that area with a great many people, and a hotel manager, a post- 
master, and various others living in that community impressed upon 
me, came to me and spoke to me, saying, “We want to preserve this 
way of life if we can.” 

I met with people in Montana; dude ranchers up there in the 
Gallatin Forest, and, with those people living there, the indi- 
vidual people living in the communities and their guests from the 
East. The people come out to enjoy this wilderness country and 
they were all unanimous. We must: hang onto what fragments we 
have of wilderness in the western country. We don’t want to have 
conformity; we don’t want to have everything brought to a low 
average. We want diversity. Those who want wilderness can go 
there; those that want the roadside picnic places, they can go there; 
they can go for convenience and they can also go into wild country 
if they want to. 

Mr. Stone. Mr. Murie, you are a little past time. 

Mr. Mure. Yes. Well, I just want to add—I’m not taking time 
to read my statement—but I just want to add that we people of the 
West and East, everywhere, feel grateful, we should have a gratitude 
that some people in our Congress are now proposing and supporting 
this bill for preservation of what we have left of wilderness. Thank 
you. 

* Senator Murray. Thank you very much. Your complete statement 
will be carried in the record, 

Senator Dworsnak. Could I ask him one question? Mr. Murie, I 
should like to ask you what your reaction is to the maximum use of 
about 13 million acres which already are set aside in wilderness areas. 
Do you think that is inadequate, in that I am somewhat in accord 
with the aspect of your persuasive statement that we ought to pro- 
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vide these facilities in the wilderness areas for the people to enjoy? 
Aren’t they doing that now? You tell us about spending a lifetime 
enjoying these fine facilities and these recreational opportunities and 
outdoor enjoyment of various kinds. What is preventing you from 
doing that now under existing conditions ? 

Mr. Morte. This bill provides only to preserve what we have, as I 
understand it. 

Senator Dworsuax. Who is threatening to take away what we 
have ? 

Mr. Morte. Yes. Beg pardon? 

Senator DworsuaK. Who is threatening to take away what already 
has been set up as wilderness areas? 

Mr. Morir. I have had correspondence with the bureau chiefs who 
have the administration of thees areas. They tell me that the pres- 
sures are strong to cut down these areas and we see that in a great 
many parts of the country now, that. we need stronger—I have been 
told that we need a stronger resistance to that. 

Now, I had a letter from Senator O’Mahoney on that point, in 
which he stated that the laws of our land should be passed by Con- 
gress and the Congress is the one place people can go to preserve what 
they want. 

Now, we are not asking in this bill, as I understand it, any further 
than what we have, but we want to have more assurance that we can 
have it. 

Senator DworsHaxk. Your primary concern, then, is about retain- 
ing what we already have? 

Mr. Murte. What we already have and make it more certain. 

Senator Dworsnax. In the wilderness area ? 

Mr. Morir. And make it congressional policy. 

Senator Dworsuak. You are not particularly concerned about ex- 
panding the existing areas? : 

Mr. Murie. No. 

Senator Dworsnak. Thank you. 

(The prepared statement of the witness and the letter referred to 
follow :) 


STATEMENT OF OLAUS J. MuRIE 


I am Olaus J. Murie, director of the Wilderness Society. But I am appearing 
at this hearing today as a resident of Wyoming. Many people with whom I have 
talked in Montana, Idaho, Utah, and Wyoming have expressed to me their 
approval of the provisions of the wilderness preservation bill. And the Jackson 
Hole Chapter of the Izaak Walton League of America, expressly instructed me 
to appear on their behalf at this hearing, to express their approval of S. 4028. 

Essentially, this bill is a recognition of a modern human impulse. It recog- 
nizes an important element in our social development as a nation. For just a 
moment let us look at this. 

Europeans had pretty well used up their resources in many of their crowded 
lands. Then they found this continent, only thinly populated by people. There 
came then the pioneer era in our country. In those pioneer days we began to 
develop an American idea of freedom and democracy. We found here a way of 
life that was delightful, vigorous, wholesome. Of course we had, and we still 
have among us, the gun-carrying murderous ones, so much played up by our 
motion pictures nowadays. But certain wholesome qualities were developed, and 
they still persist among us. Away back in the other century some forward- 
looking people conceived the idea that we should save a little of the delightful 
frontier that we had found on this continent, and somehow we established the 
national park system. As years went by this American idea spread around the 
world, and today we have national parks in most of the nations. 
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As the years went by, and urban developments naturally encroached on our 
land, a refinement of the first national-park idea grew up among people. As 
elsewhere reported, on April 18, 1958, Hon. Wayne Morse, of Oregon, had read 
in the Senate a speech by Hon. John P. Saylor, of Pennsylvania, in which Mr. 
Saylor said: 

“We owe the leaders of the National Park Service a great debt for the way in 
which they have fostered the wilderness idea, but we must recognize that the 
wilderness concept is compatible with, not identical to, the national park idea— 
an enrichment certainly of the national-park purpose but not the genesis.” 

Everywhere people began to want undeveloped wild country—wilderness as 
it was originally created. The Forest Service responded to this demand by 
establishing certain primitive and wilderness areas. The idea spread around 
the world. Only recently, for example, New Zealand, which has many national 
parks, has designated an important part of their Arthur’s Pass National Park 
as true wilderness, with no development whatever. This is very similar to 
what is provided in this bill we are discussing today. New Zealand, too, is a 
relatively new country, and they have the same opportunity we have—large areas 
of beautiful wild country. I was there in 1949, and many people there as in 
America, were planning to keep some of their country in its original beauty. 

I came to Wyoming to live in 1927. Through the years I have talked with 
citizens of all these Western States, including businessmen, stockmen, lumbermen, 
and many others, eager to keep, in selected areas, samples of country like that 
which Jim Bridger and Beaver Dick Leigh so much enjoyed. Thousands of 
citizens of these Western States, as well as the easterners, travel into these areas 
to enjoy that wilderness experience. 

The dude ranchers have built up a business, allowing their guests to visit and 
enjoy these wilderness areas. I have talked with many dude ranchers who 
derive a real pleasure out of contributing to the wilderness enjoyment of their 
guests. 

A few weeks ago I had a letter from an Explorer Scout in Texas, asking for 
information on Alaska, as those Scouts want to go into some real wild country. 
I have met groups of boys in such areas, with packs on their backs, adventuring 
in the wilderness areas on national forests. 

This summer a group of us were in the North Cascades of Washington State, 
beautiful wild mountain country. A man living at the base of those mountains 
expressed the feelings of many people there, when he said very earnestly: “We 
must keep this way of life.” 

A little later I was in the Gallatin National Forest in Montana. There I met 
many people, dude ranchers, their guests, and people of many other occupa- 
tions, who love the out of doors and are anxious to save that beautiful country 
as it is. 

It may be wondered why we should have congressional action. The fact is that 
in the present confused state of our civilization the administrators of our pub- 
lic lands have to face many pressures to invade these lands. I have a letter 
from Washington, D.C., to that effect, which quotes the often-heard statement: 
“A bureaucrat is kept upright by pressures from all sides.” 

Mr. Chairman, the growing number of people concerned with the quality of our 
culture now and in the future, want the support of Congress to help the 
administrators to hold what we now have. In the last few weeks people have 
told me that they hope Congress will take this action, and that the proposed 
Council, they feel, is needed to help the Administrator. 

We have a national anthem, “America,” expressing our love for this land. Do 
we mean what we sing? We Americans should be thankful that so many Sena- 
tors and Congressmen favor this high-minded legislation, a congressional action 
that will be remembered with gratitude in the years to come. 

The importance of this congressional effort will be all the more appreciated 
by our children and grandchildren. Let us strive upward for the future. 





Dvsois, Wro., November 2, 1958. 
Senator James BE. Murray, 


Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Dear Senator Murray: Since this letter is too late to reach you in Washing- 
ton, I am asking Dr. Olaus Murie to deliver it to you in Salt Lake City. I would 
like to have it entered in the record as part of the Salt Lake hearing on the 
wilderness bill. 
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My husband and I do not represent any pressure group. We are just people, 
residents of many years in the Wyoming mountains. As packer and cook, guid- 
ing a number of hunting and fishing parties into the high divide country, we 
have been greatly impressed with the damage done the watersheds by overgraz- 
ing in places. And we feel convinced that this magnificent wilderness country 
ought to stay wilderness. We are for the bill. 

Last summer I wrote an open letter to the Wyoming State Journal support- 
ing this view. In public, there were answers on the cattleman’s side from one 
cattleman and one local newsman. In private, there were many letters of sup- 
port for my letter from all over the State. There seems to be a lot of people 
not expressing themselves publicly who are for the wilderness idea. 


Sincerely yours, 
Mary Back 
Joe W. Back. 


(The following communication was subsequently received from Mr. 
Murie:) 


Hon. JAmMes E. Murray, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Murray: I would like, if I may, to add the following remarks 
to my testimony given at the hearing on Senate bill 4028, at Salt Lake City, 
on November 12. There were so many witnesses that naturally we all had to 
curtail our time. 

As I listened to the testimony I was impressed with the thought that many 
statements presented in opposition to this bill were not factual. For example, 
the witness, Clifford Hansen, appearing for the cadttlemen, made a number 
of statements on which you should have information. I pick three for comment. 

Mr. Hansen said that in building the new hospital in Jackson Hole the Fish 
and Wildlife Service charged $24,000 for 16 acres of the national elk refuge, 
whereas they had originally paid a very small sum for the same acreage. I was 
at one time superintendent of this hospital, and at the same time vitally inter- 
ested in our wildlife refuges. I had taken upon myself to discuss these plans 
for a hospital building with the Fish and Wildlife Service in Washington, and 
we agreed that, to provide for the hospital and at the same time safeguard 
the integrity of the refuge system, there should be an exchange of lands, what- 
ever acreage needed for the hospital at the Jackson City limits to be taken out 
of the refuge, and private land be added to the refuge elsewhere. This was 
done. The community purchased private land, at $24,000, and exchanged it 
for the Government acreage needed for the new building. Appraisers from 
Salt Lake City came up and appraised the lands in question, 160 acres on the 
east side of the valley, and the 16 acres at the very edge of town. It seems 
the whole thing was handled fairly. Let me point out that since the land was 
purchased for the refuge many years ago, land prices here have risen astronomi- 
eally. I know of 3 acres, privately owned, which are being offered now for 
$10,000. Let us also remember that originally the Izaak Walton League, by a 
nationwide solicitation, from citizens, bought a substantial acreage in Jackson 
Hole and donated it to the Federal Government for addition to the elk refuge. 
The Izaak Walton League, a chapter of which I had the honor to represent at 
Salt Lake City, has gone on record as favoring S. 4028. It seems to me that 
we should appraise this matter completely and consider responsibilities. 

Again, it was stated that during the war the Army wanted spruce for air- 
planes from the Olympic Peninsula, but that the National Park Service refused. 
As a matter of fact, the National Park Service acceded to the request of the 
Army, but there was such a widespread protest from citizens that the Army 
and the Park Service agreed that spruce could just as well be procured else- 
where, in Alaska as I remember it. Thus we were able in this case to meet 
Army needs and also preserve the integrity of a national park, which belongs 
to the people who protested. These facts throw an entirely different light on 
the incident. 

A third point refers to Pearl Harbor. It was stated that the Park Service 
refused to have detection devices installed at Diamond Head and the attack 
on Pearl Harbor resulted. I think by this time, after threshing out the whole 
incident through the years, it was not as simple as that. It was apparently the 
result of negligence in several ways. When I visited Hawaii in 1949, there was 
the closest cooperation between the National Park Service there and the Army; 


Moosge, Wyro., November 17, 1958. 
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in fact the military organization was given privileges that are not extended to 
the public in many places. And let us consider this: Diamond Head is on an- 
other island and has nothing whatever to do with Hawaii National Park or the 
Park Service. 

At the hearing, certain reclamation and water conservation witnesses were 
opposed because they contended this bill would restrict the building of dams. 
I would like to mention that soil conservation and water conservation are 
intimately connected. I can show anyone interested, areas on our national 
forests, in and out of wilderness, that are seriously overgrazed. In some wilder- 
ness areas there is so much use that even the “recreation stock” is overgrazing 
the high country. In California the Sierra Club is putting into practice plans 
to reduce the number of saddle horses used. This situation applies to some 
national parks and wilderness areas. 

As for ‘‘multiple use” which was repeated so recklessly, this needs definition. 
Some areas cannot have both wildlife and livestock. In some cases we must 
choose between the two. And this principle must be applied elsewhere. At 
the hearing it was brought out that in addition to vigorous and body-building 
type of exercise and recreation, a wilderness area serves to support wildlife 
under ideal conditions, and is a reservoir where certain forms can exist, and 
nowhere else, as the grizzly, remnants of which only remain in four Western 
States. Wilderness is ideal for water conservation. And not the least of our 
benefits, a wilderness is ideal for the study of ecology. 

In any piece of land, east or west, the multiple-use idea must be applied so 
as to permit the uses pertinent to a given area. If we people of the United 
States decide to have a democracy, we must give attention to the needs and 
desires of all groups of people. We must, above all, avoid conformity as advo- 
cated throughout the world by dictators. AsI said in Salt Lake City, democracy 
consists of diversity, a choice. Can we afford democracy in the United States? 

I have talked with individual cattlemen, who basically have the same motiva- 
tion as all those who favor the wilderness. Yet when they express ideas rep- 
resenting their organization, it seems they are compelled to speak differently. 
One cattleman went so far as to say that automobile roads should not have been 
allowed in Yellowstone Park. Although this is extreme, is it not an implied 
agreement with the wilderness idea? 

Another cattleman said he enjoyed his way of life on the ranch, secluded 
as it is from the crowds of mass recreation. There are thousands of American 
citizens who feel the same way about the out of doors, but are not ranchers. 
Should they not have the privilege of enjoying the quiet outdoors, in the same 
way as the cattlemen? 

After the hearing at Salt Lake City, I had a long visit with Clifford Hansen, 
who presented the testimony I have analyzed above. It turned out that we had 
much in common on the basic facts concerning our way of life and on human 
behavior in general. We both enjoy the wilderness experience, and it was 
clear that we agreed thoroughly on vital questions confronting us today as a 
nation, even in many of the details which were discussed by various witnesses 
at Salt Lake City. 

If only groups of people would try to understand each other, and overcome 
suspicion, instead of rushing into battle before they have the facts, we would 
find that we have more in common than is suspected. In my earlier years I 
worked on a farm, and I can honestly say that I know how a rancher feels 
when he thinks by himself. 

But so much of the testimony of the hearing was excited and vindictive, and 
directed against wilderness and public land in general—not specifically against 
this bill. It showed all the more our need for such a bill, so that wilderness 
ean be in the hands of Congress, where all groups of people can have their say 
and let their will be known. 

As I said before, we are encouraged by the fact that so many of our Members 
of Congress are interested in the passage of a Wilderness Preservation. Act, 
so clearly in the public interest. 

Sincerely yours, 
OLaus J. MuRIrE. 


(Mr. Hansen’s statement and a subsequent letter are on pp. 790 to 
795.) 

Mr. Strong. Mr. William L. Reavley, western field representative, 
National Wildlife Federation, to be followed by Mr. George Diehl. 
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STATEMENT OF WILLIAM L. REAVLEY, WESTERN FIELD REPRE- 
SENTATIVE, NATIONAL WILDLIFE FEDERATION 


Mr. Reaviey. Mr. Chairman, my name is William L. Reavley and 
I reside at 3462 South 3125 East, Salt Lake City, Utah. I am the 
western field representative for the National Wildlife Federation. 

Mr. Charles Callison, the conservation director of the National 
Wildlife Federation, has prepared an analysis and brief interpreta- 
tion of the wilderness bill. I have a copy of this in parallel columns 
beside the bill itself. I would like to submit this for the record for this 
hearing. Mr. Callison is a naturalist, and comments were also in- 
serted in a copy of the bill reprinted from the Living Wilderness, and 
copies of this reprint from the Living Wilderness are available for 
anyone who would like to have them. 

(The analysis of the wilderness bill, referred to by the witness, was 
previously submitted and appears elsewhere. See p. 251.) 

The National Wildlife Federation has participated in the previous 
hearings on the wilderness bill. A study of these hearings shows 
the establishment of a definite pattern. 

On one side are those interests represented by officers or employees 
of organizations that have a monetary interest in public lands. Such 
testimony, of course, doesn’t favor g. 4028. This group assumes a 
rather singular position in that they have attracted no support in 
the form of ordinary citizens to the concept that the wilderness bill 
isn’t in the best public interest. 

Opponents of the bill state that they are satisfied with the status 
quo regarding the wilderness areas. At this point the opponents and 
proponents agree. ‘The wilderness bill was designed to perpetuate the 

resent status and administration of wilderness areas. Proponents 

elieve that by giving the wilderness areas recognition by Congress 
the perpetuation idea will be accomplished. A careful analysis of 
the provisions of the bill by the National Wildlife Federation indi- 
cates that the bill has no authority to alter the status quo. 

I would just like to insert, ad lib at this point. Hearing the opposi- 
tion, I often wonder if they are talking about the same bill that the 
proponents are talking about, because they point to threats, locking 
up of resources, the setting aside for special interests, and to me this 
is merely an interpretation of the bill. The National Wildlife Fed- 
eration has been and is basing its arguments on the facts contained 
within the bill. 

Another difference of opinion comes about when the discussion 
mentions the Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Act. Opponents 
of S. 4028 urge no action until the ORRR Commission has made its 
report. The National Wildlife Federation holds this to be a delaying 
action for which there is no need. One member of the ORRR Com- 
mission at the July 23 hearing, Mr. Penfold, stated : 

If Congress does adopt essentially this wilderness bill, the Commission will be 
off to a headstart in making the kind of evaluation they want. 

The support given the wilderness bill by the National Wildlife 
Federation certainly does not come from a group representing a nar- 
row interest. The oft-repeated statement that wilderness areas are 
serving only the interests of a relatively few hikers is not in tune 
with the voices of 2 million members of the federation. These mem- 
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bers believe in wilderness preservation because it is in the best public 
interest for this Nation. 

The National Wildlife Federation believes that any undue delay 
or drastic changes in the wilderness preservation idea is avoiding 
the inevitable. The great American public, true to its very tradi- 
tion, demands the kind of America the wilderness bill provides. 

Thank you. 

Senator Murray. Thank you very much, Mr. Reavley. Do you 
have any questions ? 

Senator DworsHax. No question. 

Senator Murray. Thank you very much for your very fine state- 
ment. 

Mr. Srone. Mr. George Diehl, president of the Montana Farm 
Bureau, accompanied by Mr. Henry Wilson, director. The next wit- 
ness will be Mr. Ray V. Swanson. 


STATEMENT OF KEITH WILLIAMS, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
MONTANA FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. Wuu1aMs. Senator Murray, Mr. Diehl could not be here. I 
am Keith Williams, executive secretary of the Montana Farm Bureau, 
and I would like to present his statement for him, if I may. 

Senator Murray. Very well, you may proceed. 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. We are pleased to appear today before your com- 
mittee in regard to the bill, S. 4028, which was introduced by Senators 
Humphrey, Neuberger, and Douglas in the 85th Congress, 2d session. 
This bill would establish a national wilderness preservation system 
throughout the United States and its Territories. 

We represent the farm and ranch families who belong to the Mon- 
tana Farm Bureau Federation, organized and active across the State 
of Montana, who have asked us to appear today before your committee 
to express their desire to see the Government of the United States 
remain in the hands of the elected members to our State legislatures 
and to the Congress of the United States; and who have stated their 
opposition to the establishment of an additional agency within the 
U. . Government such as proposed by the establishment of a National 
Wilderness Preservation System. 

The agriculture economy of the State of Montana is dependent upon 
the uses of our land for grazing of livestock and the uses of water 
derived from our mountain stream areas to raise the crops that our 
farm and ranch people either feed on the farm or ranches or sell at the 
marketplace. In the establishment of such a wilderness preservation 
system as written in S. 4028, the wording is that these lands may be 
used for grazing if the administrators of the system so deem it ad- 
visable. Farm bureau members view with alarm the expansion by 
the Federal Government of lands owned in the State, the subsequent 
removal of these lands from county tax rolls, and the restriction of 
commercial use put on such lands. Our members view with alarm the 
establishment of control of such wilderness areas by such a council 
as proposed under the peer eee included in this bill, as they see the 
possibility of further Federal encroachment upon water rights and 
use of such lands. 
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We would like to quote from the policy adopted by the American 
Farm Bureau and supported by recommendations from our county 
farm bureau for 1958, as follows: 

We are opposed to the establishment of extensive wilderness areas on Forest 
Service, Bureau of Land Management, and other public lands. 

We recommend Federal legislation to stabilize and clarify the status of 
private users of Federal grazing land. The Federal Government as a landlord 
should promote the development of good landlord-tenant relationships by 
(1) providing as much security of tenure as is compatible with the public inter- 
est, and (2) encouraging the tenants or other users to improve the land. Where 
reductions in grazing units are essential for the protection of the resource, users 
should have a sufficient period of time to adjust their operations. 

At the present time there are four wilderness and primitive areas 
operating in Montana, namely: Robert Marshall Wilderness Area, 

Anaconda Pintlar Primitive Area, Spanish Peaks Primitive Area, 
and Absarokee Primitive Area. Because of their inaccessibility and 
the need for experienced guides and packers to get into these wilder- 
ness and primitive areas, it is possible for only a small percentage of 
people who live in Montana or who come into the State for recrea- 
tional purposes to reach and make use of these areas. The citizens of 
our State and Nation are making far greater use of picnic and camp- 
ing areas already established and accessible in our national forests. 

e would urge your committee to direct its efforts toward further 
improvement of our presently organized national parks and national 
forests camping and picnic grounds and further urge that their bound- 
aries not be emended by the acquisition of additional lands or by the 
establishment of a national wilderness preservation system and Na- 
tional Wilderness Preservation Council. 

We want to again thank you for delaying action on this bill in the 
last session of Congress and for holding hearings throughout the 
States affected by the proposed legislation, and for the opportunity 
for us to appear before your committee. 

Mr. Stone. What is your address, Mr. Williams? 

Mr. WriiuraMs. Box 493, Bozeman, Mont. 

Senator Murray. Thank you very much. Of course, you under- 
stand these hearings will be printed eventually and you will have 
access to them. 

Mr. Stone. Mr. Ray V. Swanson, of the Idaho Farm Bureau, ac- 
companied by Mr. Wallentine, to be followed by the spokesman for 
the Wyoming Farm Bureau. 


STATEMENT OF RAY V. SWANSON, REPRESENTING THE IDAHO 
FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, ACCOMPANIED BY VAN NESS 
WALLENTINE 


Mr. Swanson. Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of this 
committee, on behalf of the Idaho Farm Bureau Federation and my- 
self, I want to thank you very much for this privilege of appearing 
before you and preserving the Farm Bureau’s stand on Senate bill 
4028. The Idaho Farm Bureau is made up of 14,476 active farm 
families at this time. It is a voluntary, dues-paying organization 
representing every facet of agriculture. 

Farm Bureau policies come directly from the farmers at the grass- 
roots. All proposed resolutions originate in the community meetings. 
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From there they go to the county conventions and then on to the State 
and national conventions. Farm Bureau is one of the most demo- 
cratic of the farm organizations and is the largest in Idaho, although 
youngest of all the major farm organizations. 

Idaho has an area of approximately 53 million acres of which 66 
percent is federally owned or controlled, leaving some 14 million acres 
privately owned. 

The combination of Federal lands and privately owned lands makes 
agriculture the largest economy in Idaho. Livestock contributes heav- 
ily tothis economy. Meat animal production in Idaho in 1957 totaled 
542,048,000 pounds. The industry has grown from 705,000 head of 
cattle and and calves in 1924 to 1,338,000 in 1957. Of our total land 
area, 2,966,491 acres are in the primitive area. A total of 3,089,623 
acres, federally owned, would be committed by Senate bill 4028 to 
single-purpose areas. Sheep and lamb production for 1957 exceeded 
any year since 1948 but was lower than any year prior to that since 
recording began in 1924. Gross income from meat animals in Idaho 
in 1954 totaled $79,499,000 and in 1957 $102,126,000. The U.S. total 
in 1954 was $9.5 billion. 

The importance of the cattle industry over all other meat animals is 
shown by the USDA’s latest figures. Consumption per capita of all 
red meats in this country last year totaled 159 pounds as opposed to 
129 pounds in 1930. But consumption of beef alone last year totaled 
82.8 pounds per person. In 1930 beef consumption was 48.9 pounds 
per person. Lamb and mutton consumption last year was 4.2 pounds 
per person and pork last year totaled 62 pounds per person. As far 
back as 1930 the per capita consumption of pork totaled 67 pounds. 
Consumption of beef has been rising steadily while other meats have 
not been holding their own. 

This has been accomplished by the Idaho farmer and rancher raising 
feed and forage on the low or privately owned lands to keep the live- 
stock through the winter months, while the feed and grasses on the 
higher and mostly federally owned lands keep the livestock through 
other seasons of the year. 

We in the Idaho Farm Bureau are strong believers and ardent 
advocates of conservation of all our resources, whether they be pri- 
vate or Federal. We all have a share and should have a deep interest 
in what belongs to the Federal Government, as well as to ourselves 
individually. So we are advocates always of true conservation, but 
we do not subscribe to the philosophy that conservation without use 
is real conservation. We maintain that conservation without proper 
use is waste, and waste is a crime against the Nation and against 
our children and theirs to follow. We have an obligation in this 
generation to keep the gate of opportunity open for future genera- 
tions, Any true conservation is a part of that obligation in our 
hands today. 

Grazing upon the federally controlled lands are thousands of head 
of cattle, sheep going among the rocks, and trees, climbing the steep 
mountains, crossing lowlands, gathering the flowers and grasses and 
converting them ito products that have helped make and keep 
America great. This we call wise use of our resources. This is 
conservation at its best, using wisely what we have so that nature 
will continue to provide and keep America strong in the years ahead 
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when our enemies also will be strong but who must continue to respect 
the strength of this Nation and thus refrain from aggression against 
us. 

Gentlemen of the committee, we of the Idaho Farm Bureau cannot 
overstress our belief in the value of multiple use of our public lands, 
deriving the most possible good from them and at the same time prac- 
ticing conservation at its best. The use of the forests for grazing 
our flocks, timber to build America, recreation in its many forms for 
the health and happiness of the people, this is the multiple use we 
would continue to make of these valuable areas. We would favor 
no action that would throttle the conservative usage of our hills 
and mountains, for here, certainly, God gave us much of which to 
be proud and thankful. 

kmenice is a meat-eating Nation. Neither are we rationed a puny 
amount as is the case in Communist-controlled countries. Neither 
does agriculture in America require 80 percent of the people to grow 
the food we need, but this fact holds for Communist-controlled 
countries. In the United States only about 10 percent of the people 
today produce food and fiber for all the people but we have great 
quantities to sell abroad and still great quantities going into storage. 
Our increasing amounts of surplus are deemed a national and grow- 
ing problem, yet this problem is the envy of the world where food 
shortage is responsible for starvation in many wide areas. 

With people leaving the farm in a gradual stream since 1910, we 
have seen a natural trend where fewer farm people were needed. 
Yet these few remaining on the farm are producing more food than 
ever with their increased efficiency and mechanical development. 
Those who are leaving the farm today are far from having been 
starved off the land. The higher wages and shorter hours in the 
city are luring the farmers to town. And, we insist, this is a natural 
trend. People do not stay where they are not needed. A farmer 
with a new and expensive combine finds that he must have more 
land to make proper use of his investment in machinery. And so 
goes the circle. 

Let us not forget the part our domestic livestock industry plays in 
war as well as peace. In war we feed vast armies, and with the wool 
from our sheep we keep our own armies and those of our allies warm 
and more energetic for the battle ahead. 

In this same category we find one of the greatest contributions 
to man being the extracts from glands of animals in our livestock 
industry, extracts that relieve so much suffering and prolong the lives 
of our people, doubling the span of life in the past half century. In 
the stomachs of animals is to be found the greatest: laboratories known 
to man. The greatest of our scientists could not go into the moun- 
tains, as do our animals, and duplicate this achievement provided by 
nature. 

Now, we submit, this can all be accomplished without destroying 
the forage. W ith’ proper care it will return year after year when 
sunshine and moisture get together and perform their marvelous age- 
old feat of cooperative reproduction. This is what we mean by con- 
servation with use. This is conservation and its wise use for the 
health and happiness of man. 
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Another feature entering into proper conservation of our lands is 
the ever-present hazard of fire. Without the proper use and admin- 
istration of our lands, this hazard hangs over us like an atomic cloud. 

Senate bill 4028 would establish a national wilderness preservation 
system to “secure for the American people of present and future gen- 
erations the benefits of an enduring resource of wilderness,” according 
to the wording of S. 4028 on page 1, lines 3 to 6. 

Idaho looks to the future as do all other States. We perhaps have 
more potential permanent wilderness areas than any other State— 
3,089,623 acres, to be more exact. We hope to face a future of growth 
and general development, not a future of vast and permanent wilder- 
ness, which S. 4028 could create for us. Under this bill Idaho could 
be kept a vast wilderness State, when all we need to develop most 
of these areas is the extension of water, of which we have abundance. 
The future of our State would be threatened under this bill. Devel- 
opment could be strangled. Our fight for water rights and our right 
to develop our resources is one we wage against great odds, what with 
powerful interests in surrounding States envious of our resources and 
seeking means of utilizing our resources for the development of their 
own States at the expense of Idaho. 

Senate bill 4028 asserts as its purpose the management of these con- 
trolled areas “consistent with their continued preservation as wilder- 
ness.” Which means that Idaho, with the Federal Government con- 
trolling 66 percent of her area, is to be forbidden the privilege any 
American has the right to covet and expect, the privilege of develop- 
ment and opportunity. The great American dream beginning before 
the Revolution has been one of unlimited opportunity—the open-gate 
policy. We in the Farm Bureau of Idaho stand opposed to closing 
that gate of opportunity. 

In lines 5 to 10 on page 2, the bill states that the Congress recognizes 
an increasing population and expanding settlement and growing 
mechanization. Yet under the bill Idaho would be potentially a per- 
manent wilderness State with 66 percent of its total area committed 
and the possibility that the Secretary of Agriculture would add still 
more areas as he deemed suited to permanent wilderness. This bill 
states in lines 10 and 11, page 2: 


The preservation of such designated areas of wilderness is recognized as a 
desirable policy of the United States of America. 


Lines 1 to 5, page 7, state: 


The accommodations and installations in such designated areas shall be 
incident to the conservation and use and enjoyment of the scenery and natural 
and historical aspects and flora and fauna of the park or monument in its 
natural condition. 

Here, we submit, is gross error, for conservation without use, we repeat, 
is waste, not conservation. 

As a smokescreen to cover the error in the foregoing statement show- 
ing the lack of true conservation, the bill continues to state in lines 
5 to 14, page 7, that inclusion of any national park system area within 
the wilderness system pursuant to this act shall in no manner lower 
the standards evolved for the use and preservation of such national 
park system in accordance with the act of August 25,1916. But we 
desire to point out that ideas of the future, as of this very instant, 
will vary, as day and night, as to whether standards are being lowered 
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or elevated in the proper use of such areas. Too much is being left to 
the discretion of friendly or unfriendly appointed officials of the 
future as to the determination of use of some 66 percent of the total 
area of the State of Idaho. We quote in proof of the fear we hold of 
our future in lines 16 through 18 on page 7— 
That the system shall include such wildlife refuges and game ranges, or portions 
thereof, as the Secretary of the Interior shall designate. 
What might be even worse for Idaho than his designation of areas, 
could be his failure to designate at all within the time limit of 2 
ears, after which time when the refuge or range has been added to 
is jurisdiction, it shall automatically then become a part of the wil- 
derness system. Thus, by a pocket veto, so to speak, great areas could 
become a part of the vast wilderness system and no one could be held 
responsible for committing the areas to the system. 
Lines 18 to 20, page 11, state: 


The wilderness system shall be devoted to the public purposes of recreational, 
educational, scenic, scientific, conservation, and historical use— 


and lines 20 to 25 order that— 


all such use shall be in harmony, both in kind and degree, with the wilderness 
environment and with its preservation, and the areas within the wilderness 
system shall be so managed as to protect and preserve the soil and the vegetation 
thereon beneficial to wildlife. 

What steps, if any, are to be taken to control the increase of wildlife 
to such a point that disease will not develop and expand? Any over- 
crowding of animal or vegetable life will sooner or later result in 
disease. This is a truth as old as science itself. It has happened many 
times when an area has had two many wild animals. It is equally true 
of timber, disease destroying large areas of timber. In 1956 forest 
permits in Idaho totaled 114,048 cattle and 584,627 sheep, and this, 
we argue, has been wise use and conservation of forest areas. 

Leaving the wilderness system to develop greater wilderness would 
be the height of nonconservation. Overcrowding, without thinning, 
would in time destroy the wilderness by disease and fire. Fire can 
destroy large areas more quickly than any other hazard. With heavy 
growth of timber and luxurious growth of grass and weeds, the fire 
hazard becomes tremendous. Fire, as we all know, destroys water- 
sheds, and Idaho is vitally interested in the protection of its sources 
of water. Without the great abundance of water Idaho would revert 
to a desert. Lest we forget: Conservation without use is waste—and 
waste is what we of this era are trying to avoid. 

In this same thought we read in lines 12 to 24, page 12: 

No portion of the wilderness system shall be used for any form of commercial 
enterprise not contemplated in this act. 

There shall be no permanent roads, no use of motor vehicles, motor- 
ized equipment, motorboats or landing craft, and so on. Thus, all 
means of preserving the wilderness against man’s greatest destroyers, 
fire and disease, are to be prohibited in many vast areas. On the one 
hand, the bill purports to guard the wilderness, holding conservation 
to be the very aim and purpose of the bill. Yet, on the other hand, 
conservation is to be conducted by overpopulating the area with wild- 
life, destroying the vegetation and by a determined prohibition of 
means of fighting fire or disease among animals and trees, we would 
leave our forests open to swift and certain destruction. 
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Preserving the wilderness can best be accomplished by leaving open 
the means of the intelligent practice of conservation which man has 
learned and which means he has developed through the years. To deny 
man the application of his learning in conservation is to encourage the 
means of destroying in a day the forests which a century has required 
to develop. 

Lines 1 to 8, page 13, state that grazing of livestock, and so forth, 
where these practices have already become established, may be per- 
mitted to continue subject to such restrictions as the Secretary of 
Agriculture deems desirable. 

ere again we see how the freedom of the American people is being 
laced into the hands of nonelected officials. How long can a repub- 
freon form of government last with such growing power in the hands 
of men appointed, not chosen by the people? ‘These nonelected offi- 
cials are empowered to do what they deem desirable. 

Here is a great threat to the American way of life, a direct threat 
to a great industry, livestock. Under the administration of a Sec- 
retary of Agriculture with insufficient background to understand the 
importance of certain traditions in America, whole industries could 
be wiped out, whole States practically obliterated. 

It seems to us in this instance we are again walking across the face 
of freedom, as the late great Senator William E. Borah said many 
times. We are taking a shortcut across freedom to accomplish some 
end for which we had better not trade our precious right of freedom. 
If the means of accomplishing an end cannot be done in the demo- 
cratic way, we should think long before choosing the way of dictators. 
Officials not elected by the people should have far less power than we 
are giving them under this bill. The power we have placed in the 
hails of nonelected officials poses a great threat to the continued 
freedom of the American people. The power of these officials today 
is often greater than that of the men we have elected to office. Our 
trust in them has been abused in their bestowing such unlimited 
power on this fifth column appointed to office and not directly re- 
sponsible to anyone but the oftivials who appoint them. 

The title of S. 4028 says it is to establish a national wilderness 
preservation system, for the good of the whole people, and for other 
purposes. We are firm in our belief that the other purposes are not 
for the good of the whole people. 

Gentlemen of this committee, we of the Idaho Farm Bureau are 
opposed to Senate bill 4028 and all attempts to set up wilderness 
areas because we feel that our lands are now being managed in such 
& manner as to secure multiple and most beneficial use of their pro- 
ductivity. The natural state of these lands is not being marred as 
they are made available to the public for grazing, timber, hunting, 
fishing, and for enjoyment in other recreational uses by their rightful 
owners, the people of the United States of America. 

Thank you, gentlemen, for your courtesy in permitting us to bring 
to you our ideas in opposition to S. 4028. 

Mr. Sronc. The next witness is Mr. Van Ness Wallentine, of the 
Idaho Cattlemen’s Association, who is accompanying Mr. Swanson 
but represents another organization. 
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STATEMENT OF VAN NESS WALLENTINE, REPRESENTING THE 
IDAHO CATTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Wauientine. Mr. Chairman, committee members, we appre- 
ciate the opportunity of appearing here today and presenting our 
views in rather a general way as to how we feel regarding this thing, 
the implications of it. 

The Idaho Cattlemen’s Association is a voluntary association of 
Tdaho cattlemen, founded in 1915, and now has a membership of ap- 
proximately 2,500 members. 

We cattlemen are not against a wilderness area as such, as now al- 
ready set up in Idaho under jurisdiction of the present Government 
agencies, but we are definitely opposed to this bill, Senate bill No. 
4028, because it indirectly sets up another Government agency and 
is against multiple use of the range, a policy which has been in force 
for many years and to which we subscribe, because of the benefits which 
have been derived from the people in general under the multiple-use 
program of these vast areas of land which, as Mr. Swanson just said, 
make up 66 percent of the land in our State. We are very much con- 
cerned about this. 

This bill purports to be a recreation bill. Gentlemen, in our esti- 
mation it is not a recreation bill; it is antirecreation. 

Those of us who live in this area are doing some really down-to- 
earth thinking and we know what we are talking about when we say 
it costs money to go into these areas. It costs money to visit them. 
We are simply removing them from the use of a great many of the 
people of our Nation. It won't be possible for them to go there and 
visit these areas; it can’t be done. It just simply doesn’t make com- 
monsense that they can do that under the conditions which would ob- 
tain under the bill as now written. 

We already have many wilderness areas. In the national forests 
alone there are 14 million acres of wild, primitive, or wilderness areas. 
The total acreage is equal to the combined areas of New Jersey, Con- 
necticut, and New Hampshire. There are 11 million acres of wilder- 
ness in the national parks, largely undeveloped. 

Under our present laws, we can and do have many wilderness areas— 
many of them. One of the present criticisms is that these areas are 
too far removed from the people who might want to use them. To de- 
clare as wilderness many more millions of acres, far removed from 
the centers of population, will certainly not solve this problem. Those 
people who desire and seek recreation do so by means of our modern 
20th century means of transportation and only a very small percentage 
of them would ever want to hike or ride horses into the back country 
and their enthusiasm for this sort of recreation would rapidly diminish 
if they once tried it. Only about nine-tenths of 1 percent of those peo- 
ple who visit our national forests now ever go into the back country, or 
what we call wilderness areas. 

In the past few years we have heard much about “conservation of 
our natural resources.” We should remember that true conservation 
is only the wise use and development of those natural resources. It is 
our contention that, inasmuch as present national forest and Bureau 
of Land Management lands are furnishing feed for many thousands 
of head of both wild and domestic animals, and under the multiple- 
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use’ program these same lands are furnishing recreation for man 
thousands of people, the administration of these lands should be left 
as it now is. 

The bill implies—the very implications of the bill say that the 
administration of these lands at present is not competent. I inject 
that here. I would like to have—if there is incompetence there, I 
would like to know what incompetence there is. As a member of this 
great Nation of ours and a citizen of the State of Idaho, I am inter- 
ested in competent administration of this 66 percent of our lands in 
our State. 

These lands are a very real part of the economy of our western 
communities and can continue to be so indefinitely 1f wisdom is used 
in the administration of this great resource. It is our belief that these 
lands can continue to serve the public recreational needs and at the 
same time serve a very useful purpose in furthering the economic wel- 
fare of our people in the West. Recreation, like any other use, can be 
a renewable resource, but it, too, like the other uses, must be managed. 
If it is not, recreation, too, can use up and destroy facilities and 
natural resources. 

Water is one of the greatest of our natural resources, and today, 
as we face the actuality of a virtually exploding population which 
seems almost sure to double in numbers in the next half century, we 
must, by all means at hand, preserve the right to develop our water 
supplies in every possible way. Many authorities believe that the best 
place to store this water is as near its source as possible, which would 
mean more smaller dams near the headwaters of our streams and 
requiring fewer large dams on the main streams. As this problem of 
the development of our water supplies is an actuality, here with us 
today, and sure to become more acute and pressing in the immediate 
future years, it seems unthinkable that we should even be asked to 
tie up, bottle up, many of our streams in a wilderness area where the 
water could not be developed. These high-altitude dams have the 
advantage of holding water up where it can best be distributed, mini- 
mizing silt, reducing erosion, with the added advantage of not using 
valuable cropland for huge reservoirs. 

Then there is the matter of our mineral resources. Just one case 
in es am interested in this from the standpoint of a citizen—if 
we look up the definition of “uranium” in a dictionary published only 
a few years ago, we find that it is a lustrous, white, radioactive, metal- 
lic element, having compounds which are used in photography and in 
coloring glass. I submit to you the following question: What would 
the effect have been on our atomic development program had the great 
— country in the States of Utah, Colorado, and New Mexico been 

eclared wilderness areas and closed to development, and this only a 
few years ago, when the real value of uranium was not known? 
Surely, we are not ready to lock up our resources in such a way that 
they can never be developed. 

We, as cattlemen, believe that far more of our citizens can enjoy 
the benefits of our public lands under the multiple-use program now 
in use and administered by our presently organized public lands agen- 
cies, and we strongly urge that the present system be preserved, both 
in the interests of economy and equality. And, therefore, we ask that 
this Senate bill 4028 be defeated. Thank you. 
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Mr. Stone. Thank you, Mr. Wallentine. Is there a representative 
of the Wyoming Farm Bureau here? Time was reserved but we 
didn’t get the name. Will he come forward ¢ 


STATEMENT OF SEDDEN TALIAFERRO III, REPRESENTING THE 
WYOMING FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. Tauiarerro. My name is Sedden Taliaferro; I am a sheepman. 
I live in Rock Springs, Wyo. I am a member of Farm Bureau and 
president of the Rock Springs-Green River community unit of the 
Sweetwater County Farm Bureau. I am the official representative of 
the Wyoming Farm Bureau Federation and wish to place the follow- 
ing statement into the record of this hearing on S. 4028, the National 
Wilderness Preservation Act. 

The Wyoming Farm Bureau Federation appreciates the opportu- 
nity to appear at this hearing. Farm Bureau isa voluntary, nonsecret, 
nongovernmental, bipartisan organization of ranch and farm families, 
dedicated to do those things together which they cannot do so well 
individually. Wyoming Farm Bureau membership totaled 8,794 fam- 
ily members in 1958. Farm Bureau is organized in all 23 Wyoming 
counties and includes 128 community units. 

We believe in the multiple use of the national forests and public 
domain lands. Weoppose S. 4028. 

Four hearings on a matter as important as this is to us here in the 
West insufficient. A minimum of one hearing in each State involved 
is hereby respectfully requested. We feel that no action should be 
taken by Congress until a reasonable cross section of the people in each 
State affected has been heard. If it were not for our annual Farm Bu- 
reau meeting dates conflicting with this hearing, which is now in the 
city of Torrington, many of our farmers and ranchers would be here 
to present their views. That is the meeting that our Senator McGee 
is at. 

Public Law 85-470 established an Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Commission and charged it with the responsibility of reporting to 
Congress by 1961 its findings in regard to recreational needs as well 
as the recreational potential of all the lands in the United States. Any 
action on S. 4028 or any similar legislation which would set aside mil- 
lions of acres of land for a few wilderness enthusiasts would not only 
be untimely, but would be defeating the Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Commission before it gets a chance to function. 

In fact, we see no need for legislation in this field. Wyoming has 
two national parks, five primitive areas, and three wilderness areas. 
We have learned to live with the multiple-use concept. Ifthe purpose 
of S. 4028 is to set aside land for the wilderness enthusiasts in anticipa- 
tion of the time when multiple use will be abandoned, then we object 
violently. They, like the timberman, the miner, the rancher, and all 
the other users should not have special privileges that are detrimental 
tothe other uses. There is no reason to believe that any major changes 
will be made in the administration of the lands presently designated 
as primitive and wilderness areas. No facts have been presented to 
show that these areas are inadequate to meet the foreseeable needs of 
the future. 
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Passage of S. 4028 would automatically terminate regular recre- 
ational and other uses of vast areas of the West. For practical pur- 
poses, only those who have the time, money, and physical capabilities 
to hike or otherwise pack back into these areas would be able to 
enjoy them. The overwhelming majority of the American vaca- 
tioning public would be forever excluded by the minority. 

A big problem in our country today is the overlapping and dupli- 
cating agencies and bureaus. ‘This bill proposes to make the situation 
even worse by setting up the Wilderness Preservation Council. ‘They 
would duplicate present administrative agencies and make recom- 
mendations to Congress not necessarily coordinated with the land 
use practices of the present agencies. It appears to us that it is high 
time Congress gave consideration to less administrative bodies rather 
than to continue to load more and more onto the seemingly bottom- 
less tax coffer. 

The economic development of the West is closely tied to the wise 
use of the Federal lands. When justice prevails these lands will be 
turned over to the States as was done when our original 37 sister 
States were created. But until that times comes it is the responsi- 
bility of the Congress to delegate authority and responsibility for 
management compatible with the economic development of the West 
and the Nation. The passage of S. 4028, which is a special interest 
bill, would open the door for a flood of other special interest demands. 
This and other demands may not be in the best interests of those of 
us whose livelihoods are somewhat dependent upon the Federal 
lands; likewise, they may not be in the best interests of citizenry of 
this great Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, the Wyoming Farm Bureau Federation opposes 
S. 4028, the bill to establish a national wilderness preservation sys- 
tem. In the first place, legislation in this field is not needed. <Ade- 
quate wilderness and primitive areas are provided under our present 
Federal land administrations. 

Before any action on this or any similar bill is taken, more hear- 
ing should be held in the areas involved. Four hearings is totally 
inadequate. Congress has gone to considerable expense and trouble 
to establish the Recreation Resources Review Commission. This 
Commission was established, we presume, because there was a need 
shown for such a group. Then it seems only practical that Congress 
would hear the recommendations of this Commission before it takes 
action. We feel this is a special interest bill and it opens the door 
for more special interest legislation. The people of the West have 
learned to live with the multiple-use concept of administration of the 
Federal lands. We hope you and your distinguished colleagues will 
take negative action on S. 4028. 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear before you and enter this 
statement as a part of the record of this hearing. 

Senator, I would like to say, as a private citizen 





Mr. Stone. Your time is considerably more than up. 

Senator Murray. You may make a brief statement. 

Mr. Tatrarerro. As I was a former member of the Wyoming Game 
and Fish Commission for 8 years, one of our greatest troubles in 
administering our Elk Creek, particularly the Jackson Hole area, 
was the fact that the primitive area of the Teton Forest and Yellow- 
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stone Park made it so we couldn’t get at those elk to control them, 
and that has been a great detriment to the elk, that community, and 
the State of Wyoming. 

Thank you. 

Senator Murray. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Srone. Mr. Clinton Johnson, administrative assistant to Sen- 
ator Bennett, has arrived and would like to make a brief statement for 
Senator Bennett. Mr. Johnson. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT, A U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF UTAH, PRESENTED BY CLINTON JOHNSON, ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 


Mr. Jounson. Mr. Chairman, Senator Dworshak, Senator Moss: 
Senator Bennett is in San Francisco on business today and regrets that 
he will not be able to be here, but he had a brief statement he wanted 
to submit to the committee. May I read it? 

Senator Murray. Yes. You may proceed. 

Mr. Jonnson. Mr. Chairman, 1 want to express my regret at not 
being able to attend the hearing today in person. I appreciate the 
scheduling of this meeting in Salt Lake and the opportunity you have 
afforded the citizens of my State to voice their opinions with respect to 
the so-called wilderness bill. 

Actually, any Federal officeholder coming into the State of Utah 
must. feel a little like an inspecting landlord, for over 73 percent of 
Utah’s land area is owned by the Federal Government. We have. 
lived many years under this “permit tenancy”; and, although there are 
many problems connected with the multiple use of Federal land, I 
think we have worked many of them out on a sound and reasonable 
basis. Because of this relationship, any legislation with the sweeping 
effect of the wilderness bill is of the utmost concern to the people of 
my State. 

Last summer I appeared before the Senate Interior Committee and 
expressed my very deep misgivings as to the effect this legislation 
might have on the development and growth of Utah and other States 
which would be principally affected. Since this committee is con- 
tinuing that record, I will not attempt to repeat what I said then, 
except to state that I feel it unnecessary to change that statement. 

I hope your stay in Salt Lake is a profitable and pleasant one and 
I appreciate the opportunity of submitting this brief explanation of 
my absence and continuing interest in the committee study of this 
legislation. 

Senator Murray. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Jounson. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Murray. I am sorry that Senator Bennett couldn’t be 
here. 

Mr. Strona. Mr. B. R. Diamond, of the Mountain States Associa- 
tion, representing chambers of commerce and others in the inter- 
mountain area, to be followed by L. V. Toyne. 
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STATEMENT OF BERNIE R. DIAMOND, DIRECTOR, MOUNTAIN 
STATES ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Drtamonp. May I first express my appreciation, Senator Mur- 
ray, to you and the members of your committee for scheduling a hear- 
ing in the heart of one of the major areas which would be affected 
by this proposed legislation. 

My name is Bernie R. Diamond. I am the manager and secretary 
of the Ogden, Utah, Chamber of Commerce. However, I am appear- 
ing today as a director of and for the Mountain States Association, 
which has its headquarters in Boulder, Colo. 

This association is an organization of chambers of commerce and 
similar organizations working together for the development of the 
Rocky Mountain empire. At the present time well over 30,000 indi- 
viduals and firms are represented by the organizations which make up 
our membership. The States represented in the association include 
Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, and 
Wyoming. These 8 States total 863,887 square miles, or approxi- 
mately 29 percent of the entire Nation. 

Important to this hearing is the fact that of that total area, 91,- 
945,849 acres are in Government ownership as national forests. Nine 
national parks exist in our area, and tourism and recreation are most 
important segments of the economies of these States. Many other 
tourist meccas, of course, exist in the area in addition to the national 
parks. As an example, Senator, in our State of Utah, alone, the 
tourist business is our third largest industry. 

Fishing and hunting are also sizable economic factors with more 
than 100,000 hunters from California alone visiting the State of Utah 
each year. The other States in the association area likewise benefit 
tremendously from recreation facilities, and their growth and future 
development are dependent on the availability of recreational areas 
to large masses of people. 

The value of mineral products in the States comprising the associa- 
tion area runs into the billions of dollars, and several of our States 
owe their very growth and prosperity to their unparalleled supplies 
of mineral resources. Arizona’s second largest industry, as an ex- 
—— is that of mining and smelting; 70 percent of the world’s 
molybdenum comes from Colorado. Montana contains the country’s 
largest copper mines. New Mexico is first in the Nation in the pro- 
duction of potash mining. Wyoming has great mineral resources not 
yet fully developed and which are of tremendous importance to the 

ation’s defense efforts. 

The 91-million-plus acres of forest areas produce much of the 
Nation’s lumber products. One of our States, Idaho, has 93 per- 
cent of its area in forests and must continue to depend on the avail- 
ability of forest resources for continued growth and development. 

All of the States in our area abound with livestock. The livestock 
industry must have continued access to grazing areas in order to be 
able to provide the Nation’s dinner tables with adequate supplies of 
meat products. 

Above all, Senator, we in the West must have water. Water has 
been the key to the growth of the West in the past and will be the 
key to the rapid and badly needed industrialization of this empire in 
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the future. The Rocky Mountain empire is on the threshold of a 
bright new era. People are pouring into our exciting States by the 
thousands. People like to live in the West and we like to have them. 

The Mountain States Association is not opposed to wilderness areas. 
Indeed, the existence of such areas in their primeval condition is one 
of the lures we have been blessed with in attracting people to us. 
However, we feel that sufficient areas now exist to meet the needs of 
those who search for an absolute wilderness area. 

Our organization is opposed to S. 4028 for several reasons : 

1. It would prevent the recreational use of vast acreage of our im- 
ee Federal lands for use by the majority of the people. It would 

imit to a single purpose expansive areas for the use of a very small 
percentage of those who want and are able to reach absolute wilderness. 

2. It would prevent all development of natural resources on these 
lands—mining, oil and gas, forest productions, grazing of livestock, 
and, above all, water development. Without continued development 
of these natural resources the growth of the Rocky Mountain States 
would be seriously impaired. 

The Nation as a whole would also be affected if supplies of vital 
minerals, forest products, and livestock were curtailed. 

3. It would make it difficult for the Government agencies to prop- 
erly administer the lands now in wilderness areas. As an example, it 
would prevent access roads being built which must be available for 
fire fighting. We in the Mountain States Association live and work 
closely with the very high type people in the Government agencies who 
now administer our public lands. Weare impressed with their ability 
and with the fine job they have done for years with the proper and 
wise management of multipurpose use lands. We feel that these fine 
dedicated public servants who are in the field and know of existing 
conditions have the know-how and experience to recommend changes 
in the present system of wilderness areas if they are necessary to meet 
changing conditions. The creation of the proposed council would not 
only hamstring our present agencies, but would also, we believe, estab- 
lish a pressure group for adding to the wilderness areas. 

The Federal lands of the Nation must continue to exist for the 
“greater good of all.” The multiuse principal has been a sound one 
and must continue in force. The administration of the lands and 
resources involved must remain in the hands of the dedicated public 
servants who now administer them. The proposed legislation adds 
still another administrative responsibility and expense to the Govern- 
ment. This expense is not needed because we feel that the present 
existing agencies have been and can do the job. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, may we respectfully ask that this testi- 
mony be made part of the official record to show that the membership 
of the Mountain States Association, the people who live, work, and 
play in the wilderness of the West, firmly and sincerely are opposed 
= a creation of any wilderness preservation legislation as proposed 

. 4028. 
’ iany I, on behalf of the association, express my appreciation to the 
committee for the opportunity to testify. 

Thank you, sir. 

Senator Murray. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Stone. Mr. L. V. Toyne of the Colorado Farm Bureau, to be 
followed by Frank Shelley, of the Utah Farm Bureau. 
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STATEMENT OF L. V. TOYNE, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, COLORADO 
FARM BUREAU 


Mr. Toyne. Gentlemen, thank you very much for this opportunity 
to appear before this committee to express the views of the Colorado 
Farm Bureau in relation to 5. 4028. 

I am Llewellyn V. Toyne, executive secretary of the Colorado Farm 
Bureau, with offices located at 1525 Arapahoe Street in Denver, Colo. 

Colorado Farm Bureau represents 12,236 ranchers and farmers liv- 
ing in the State of Colorado, the majority of which are affected by this 
proposed legislation. 

We as an organization wish to go on record opposing the enactment 
of S. 4028 or any other legislation introduced in the next Congress 
which bears this number or which is in any way similar to this bill. 

We oppose the bill for the following reasons : 

1. It would establish a Wilderness Preservation Council which 
would assume and duplicate the responsibilities of the present ad- 
ministrative agencies within our Government, such as those making 
surveys of wilderness needs and conditions and collecting and dis- 
seminating information concerning the system. Such a Wilderness 
Council would not represent the various classes of people who use 
the area. We think that farmers and ranchers, as well as lumber- 
men and mining interests, should have representation on the council 
if there is to be such a council, because the common economic good 
of the country would be affected by the enactment of this legislation. 

2. Imposition of such a wilderness bill could affect the economic 
condition of the individuals, communities, and counties—and even 
the States—in which these areas are located. 

Many of our communities, counties, and even part of the welfare 
of our State are affected by the future use of either forest, grazing, 
mineral, or water resources that may come from proposed wilderness 
areas. 

Our State is also a tourist State. We find that only about one 
tourist out of a thousand desires to get very far off the main high- 
ways. We believe that wilderness areas free of roads would fail to 
develop this economic resource in our State. We have thousands 
of acres of beautiful country which need to be developed in order 
that more tourists can enjoy the scenic beauty that is within our 
State. 

In addition, these areas contain many mineral resources which are 
yet untapped and unknown. We believe that these areas, if left in 
a wilderness form, would remain undeveloped if legislation like this 
is passed. 

3. Essentially, the system would authorize single use of large areas 
of national forest and public domain lands. We believe in the theory 
of multiple use. Again, we state there are many mineral resources 
located in these areas that would go unused and thus be lost to the 
economy, not only of Colorado but also of the Nation, if a Wilderness 
Preservation Council got rough and clamped down the way they could. 

The theory of multiple use is such that we can get the most economic 
good out of forests and public domain areas as well as wilderness 
areas without harming the particular district in which they are 
located. : 
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A few years ago, we had a case in Colorado where the Forest Service 
closed an area to grazing. As a result, there was a terrific under- 
growth not only of grass but other cover developed. A fire broke 
out in the area and destroyed not only the area being controlled, but 
also Government property valued at around $50,000. If this area 
had been grazed off carefully—not overgrazed—this fire would not 
have made the progress it did and thus destroy all that was destroyed. 

Multiple use also means the use by fish and game departments. If 
hunters were not allowed to touch the areas involved we would find 
that certain species of wildlife would multiply to the point they would 
be unable to survive because of the lack of proper food or diet. This 
applies particularly to deer. As you gentlemen know, deer only eat 
browse. An overpopulation of deer would soon get rid of this natural 
food and thus they would starve unless moved to other areas. Our 
Fish and Game Service has had considerable trouble with this in Colo- 
rado, and they are well acquainted with the problem. 

4. Weare further very concerned about item 5 under “C” of section 
3 of this particular act. To us this section can be interpreted any 
way the Federal attorneys want to interpret it. 

The constitution of the State of Colorado, which was approved by 
the Congress of the United States in the year 1876, established the 
fact that the water in the State of Colorado belongs to the people of 
Colorado. We believe that clever attorneys could make such interpre- 
tations out of this particular section so as to seriously jeopardize the 
water rights established by law under the constitution of our State. 

We see no reason for this section existing in the act unless there is 
a desire of the Federal Government to take over the water that falls 
on lands owned by them in the areas referred to in this act. 

Gentlemen, the only difference between Colorado and hell is the 
water that we have. The proper conservation and use of the water 
in our State, and we still haven’t gone as far in conservation as we 
should go, has made the difference between an arid, barren State and 
a State with an agriculture that is highly productive. 

We don’t want to do anything which would stop or hinder this 
progress. 

For these reasons, we oppose the enactment of S. 4028 or any other 
legislation similar to it. Ithank you. 

Mr. Stone. Mr. Frank Shelley, of the Utah Farm Bureau, to be 
followed by Mrs. Harold Christensen. 

Senator Murray. You may proceed. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK G. SHELLEY, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
UTAH FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. Suetiey. Thank you. Iam Frank G. Shelley, executive secre- 
tary, Utah State Farm Bureau Federation, a general farm organiza- 
tion consisting of over 9,100 farm families and 14 federated marketing 
and bargaining cooperatives. 

Utah’s agricultural economy is built upon a physical topography 
very different from that which seems to be the understanding of those 
who have sponsored S. 4028 and the information put out by them on 
principles involved in the proposal under consideration. Less than 
3 percent of the 52 million acres comprising the State’s area is cul- 
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tivated, and that portion of the other 97 percent, which can be used 
for agricultural purposes, is largely dependent upon this limited 
amount of cultivated land which is basic to livestock units. Our prob- 
lem ever since the pioneers settled these valleys has been to provide 
a practical use for the wilderness areas through multiple and coopera- 
tive use, through which colonization of this area would be possible. 
Because of the population pressure on the limited amount of tilled 
land, industry has been welcomed by the State and has been respon- 
sible for the degree of success toward attainment of a satisfactory in- 
come. These industries have resulted in additional population pres- 
sure and greater demands upon the resources of the other 97 percent 
of the land area. 

Accessible recreational areas are more and more at a premium and 
consideration is being given at the moment to restriction of use of some 
of these areas because of these demands. We doubt that any satis- 
factory solution will be found to this problem by restriction of use to 
the public. The practical approach would unquestionably be to open 
up new areas ma extend and improve the present ones rather than 
attempt to stop progress by legislative action which may in the long 
run be a liability rather than an asset, even to future generations. 

The livestock industry in Utah and the Western States is, and 
always has been, extremely important. The great forest and desert 
areas have contributed to our economy through grazing and there- 
by provided a means of harvesting a crop which would not be pos- 
sible by any other means. It has been definitely proven that proper 
grazing by livestock improves the condition of the ranges—and I 
would like to add there and the watersheds—while at the same time 
providing a source of income for thousands of families. The areas 
which are overgrazed by domestic livestock are very limited, even 
though they are much publicized. Considerable of this so-called over- 
grazed rangeland is in its present condition because of lack of water 
development, control fences, and access roads. The great need is 
for a program of development of these facilities, rather than restric- 
tion. Regardless of all possible development, there will still be a great 
number of acres in Utah which will always be wilderness. 


We are fully aware that the proposed bill provides that grazing of 


domestic livestock may be continued subject to such restrictions as 
the Secretary of Agriculture deems desirable. We call your attention 
to the fact that this wording is only permissive and raises grave doubts 
as to whether or not use could be expected upon which an industry 
could be established or continued with any degree of confidence in the 
future. The lack of establishment of confidence in the future is one 
of the great failures of past management of these public lands. While 


privately owned lands have continued to produce in ever-increasing 


abundance, Federally owned lands have been constantly declared by 
those entrusted with the responsibility of management to be less able 
to stand continued use. This has largely been due to the uncer- 
tainties of use tenure. 

In addition to providing only possible permissive use for graz- 
ing, the proposal also sets up the same condition for “prospecting, 
mining, the establishment or maintenance of reservoirs and water 
conservation works, and such measures as may be found necessary in 
control of insects and diseases, including the road construction found 
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essential to such mining and reservoir construction.” We emphasize 
that these are only permissive, and that there are no requirements for 
those uses and developments even though it may be obvious that such 
use and development “will better serve the interests of the United 
States and the people thereof than will its denial.” This is an 
open invitation for administrators to do nothing, even when the need 
is obvious. 

Utah has innumerable scenic wonders, many of which are at present 
inaccessible to anyone except the hiking and pack-horse enthusiasts. 
Legislation which would limit the possibility of public enjoyment of 
these wonders would be extremely discriminatory. It would limit to 
a fraction of a percent those who could participate in these resources 
of the country. 

From the standpoint of wildlife preservation, the proposal would be 
extremely wasteful. Hunters of big game are at present limited to 
areas accessible to them. Some primitive access roads now have 
extended this range of use, but many of them are dangerous in good 
weather and impossible during and immediately after storms. Con- 
sequently, the big game is harvested in these areas at extreme risk. 
Millions of acres do not have any practical means of access and con- 
sequently game produced in these areas die of starvation due to excess 
numbers and limited available feed. The Nation as a whole loses if 
access is denied, but particularly the State and local areas suffer. 

We call your attention to the fact that less than 175 years ago all 
the area west of the Mississippi River was considered a great wilder- 
ness, and by many as worthless. The same arguments for continua- 
tion of this area as a wilderness would be applicable then as are being 
used today. Fortunately, wise men saw the possibilities of this great 
midwestern and western area and took steps to aid in its development. 
This Nation has reached its present high achievements because of wise 
laws under which development was encouraged and rewarded instead 
of limited and penalized. 

The Utah State Farm Bureau Federation vigorously opposes any 
proposal which will limit or prohibit developing the undeveloped 
areas of the West. It is our firm belief that any measure embodying 
the limitations found in S. 4028 will be detrimental to the good of the 
Nation and certainly will not improve standards of living and oppor- 
tunities for progress in local areas. 

I want to thank you for the opportunity of having a chance to 
testify in behalf of this organization. 

Senator Murray, Thank you very much for your statement. 

Gentlemen, at this time I would like to introduce the new Senators 
elect. At my right is, first, Senator-elect Moss of Utah; and, second 
is Senator-elect McGee of Wyoming. Weare very glad to have them 
here present this morning to participate in this hearing. 

Mr. Stone. Mrs. Harold Christensen, to be followed (a Dr. Angus. 
M. Woodbury. 
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STATEMENT OF MRS. HAROLD CHRISTENSEN, CHAIRMAN OF CON- 
SERVATION OF NATURAL RESOURCES, GENERAL FEDERATION 
OF WOMEN’S CLUBS 


Mrs. Curistensen. Mr. Chairman, Governor Clyde, distinguished 

uests, ladies and gentlemen: I am Mrs. Harold Christensen, of 

pringville, Utah, chairman of conservation of natural resources for 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, which has a membership 
of more than 5 million women in the United States. 

The president of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs is Miss 
Chloe Gifford, of Lexington, Ky. The GFWC headquarters is at 
1734 N Street, NW., Washington, D.C., where the president resides 
during her term of office. Our president has made statements before 
congressional hearings in Washington on the wilderness bills, S. 1176 
and S. 4028. 

I come here today as chairman of conservation of natural resources 
to speak for our president, Miss Gifford. 

The GFWC has, since its charter was issued by the United States 
Congress in 1901, supported iegislation that would conserve our nat- 
ural resources. The GFWC also has resolutions which call for econ- 
omy in Government expenditures. We, as an organization, are dedi- 
cated to the best interests of the majority of the people. We do be- 
lieve the Forest Service has done an excellent job with regard 
to the preservation of the wilderness areas of our national forests. 

We are not in favor of setting up an extra Council, since the present 
procedures seem adequate to handle the wilderness situation. We 
think this duplication and/or conflicting responsibility is unwise, 
and expensive to the taxpayer. We believe the intent of Senate bill 
4028, as a whole, is to preserve the wilderness areas for future gen- 
erations. We believe this can best be done by the Forest Service, 
which has a thorough knowledge of the overall problems. The 
GFWC does object to setting up another agency, or the so-called 
Advisory Council, as it would be a duplication of responsibility. If 
it seems wise or necessary, the specific duties which such a Council 
would be supposed to perform could and should be designated as the 
duty and responsibility of the U.S. Forest Service under the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture without additional cost to the taxpayer, now 
and in the years to come. 

Senator Murray. The next witness. 

Mr. Stone. Dr. Angus M. Woodbury, of the Ecological Society of 
America, to be followed by Mr. Robert F. Cooney. 


STATEMENT OF DR. ANGUS M. WOODBURY, EMERITUS PROFESSOR, 
UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 


Dr. Woopsury. I am Angus Woodbury, emeritus professor of the 
University of Utah. I am an ecologist by profession, and I am the 
author of a textbook on the principles of general ecology which is 
used throughout the United States and also in Europe. Ecology is 
a technical term for the study of the outdoors in which man lives. 
That is the outdoor environment; and it deals with the principles 
of how man can best meet that outside environment, in which he 
lives. I have been a member of the personnel of both the U.S. Forest 
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Service, 12 years, and the National Park Service, 9 years, and have 
worked cooperatively on ecological problems with personnel of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, the U.S. Army Cthicnbeat Ciaee. and the 
Bureau of Reclamation. 

This statement is being made with the knowledge and consent of 
the president of the Ecological Society of America, who approves of 
the writer as a competent ecologist and approves making a statement 
but, of course, does not delegate authority to commit the society to 
a prin course of action or opinion in this matter. 

want to say that I think the opponents of this bill have missed 
the real objective of the bill, as I see it. To me the bill sets up areas 
which can be used as yardsticks, or experiments, by which things 
as they are in used areas can be cpmoperet with these as they were be- 
fore they were disturbed, and this proposal to make everything avail- 
able for use destroys that ability, especially for educators who need 
samples which they can teach to their children or to their students, 
to show what was, as a basis for comparison, for the fature guidance 
and control of biological resources of the country. 

In general, the writer agrees with the objectives of this bill to give 
congressional sanction to a system of wilderness areas that will pre- 
serve them in perpetuity and heartily recommends passage of the bill, 
provided certain minor items can be modified or assured. I am not 
particularly concerned with the detailed wording of the various parts 
of the bill as some of the speakers have been, but I am concerned 
about the general processes and objectives of preserving wilderness 
areas. 

I think the bill does not go far enough. It is an intermediate 
between what ought to be kept for samples of study, yardsticks for 
comparison, and what we can get. We should have samples of many 
other areas besides those included in the wilderness bill. Beyond that, 
I feel that there are three things about the bill that I should comment 
on. 
First is this objection that is raised as to the Council. I do not see 
how these areas can be coordinated and the public kept informed 
without some coordinating agency that will hold them together or 
provide some general policy and some medium through which the 
public and the Congress can be informed about the processes and 
progress of the administration. 

Second, the bill provides in section 1(c) that areas included in the 
system provided for in this act shall be so administered that no matter 
what multiple uses are allowed on the lands, “the preservation of 
wilderness shall be paramount.” In conflict with this paramount pro- 
vision, it is recommended that some method of gradual restriction over 
a period of years be provided in the bill to eliminate the conflicting 
practices if it is not feasible to remove them in the beginning. I sug- 
gest a wording here to be added to that bill which has been given. 

Third, with such a wide diversity of agencies involved in managing 
lands provided for in this bill, there are bound to arise differences of 
opinion between them, and between the States and between special 
organizations that we have had represented here today. In order to 
provide a method of settling such conflicts of interest, it is proposed 
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that the following or some substitute wording embodying its essenee 
be added to the first paragraph of section 2: 


Provided, That conflicting interest between Federal agencies, between Federal 
and State agencies or other organizations shall be studied by a board of scientific 
specialists trained in the art of factfinding, said board to consist of disinterested 
persons appointed by the interested agencies for the purpose of studying the 
conflicts and making appropriate recommendations to the agencies, the public, 
and the Congress. 


With these general modifications of the bill, I think it is a very 
adequate bill, as well as we can get it under the conditions that exist. 
I am not concerned particularly with the politics of the bill. I am 
thinking of it from the standpoint of the educator and the scientist. 
Thank you. 

Senator Dworsuak. I would like to ask one question: Do you think 
that the 13 million acres already set aside for wilderness areas are 
inadequate, and do you believe that the maximum use of these areas 
is not currently being made. 

Dr. Woopvgury. They may be too large in some instances but I think 
most of them are adequate for the types of areas that they represent; 
but there are many areas throughout the country that have no samples 
that we should have yardsticks for, many of them. You see, we use, 
we came in and used our biological resources without ever setting up 
any meansof comparison. That is what I am afraid of. 

enator DworsHak. Thank you. 
(A statement filed by the witness follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Dr. ANeUS M. Woopsury, Emeritus Proressor, UNIVERSITY OF 
UtaH 


The writer is an ecologist by profession and is the author of a college texbook 
(McGraw-Hill) dealing with the principles of general ecology. He has been a 
member of the personnel of both the U.S. Forest Service and the National Park 
Service, and has worked cooperatively on ecological problems with personnel of 
the Fish and Wildlife Service, the U.S. Army Chemical Corps, and the Bureau of 
Reclamation. 

This statement is being made with the knowledge and consent of the president 
of the Ecological Society of America who approves of the writer as a competent 
ecologist and approves making a statement but does not delegate authority to 
commit the society to a specific course of action or opinion in this matter. 

The writer agrees wth the general objectives of this bill to give congressional 
sanction to a system of wilderness areas that will preserve them in perpetuity 
and heartily recommends passage of the bill provided certain minor items can be 
modified or assured, to wit: 

1. It has been reported that there is some objection to the provision in section 4 
for establishment of a council. Personally I cannot see how the mandate of 
Congress provided in this bill can be satisfactorily performed without some form 
of coordination between the agencies responsible for administration and, there- 
fore, recommend that the function of coordination and report to the public 
be retained, either in the proposed council or provided in some substitute manner. 

2. The bill provides in section 1(c) that areas included in the system provided 
for in this act shall be so administered that no matter what multiple uses are 
allowed on the lands, “the preservation of wilderness shall be paramount.” In 
those cases of multiple uses that are incompatible or in conflict with this para- 
mount provision, it is recommended that some method of gradual restriction 
over a period of years be provided in the bill to eliminate the conflicting practices 
if it is not feasible to remove them in the beginning. 

To accomplish this objective, I suggest the following addition: 

“Any permitted multiple use of such lands or waters that are or will be in 
conflict with this paramount objective shall gradually be restricted over a 
period of years and eventually be terminated in a period not to exceed 20 years.” 

3. With such a wide diversity of agencies involved in managing lands provided 
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for in this bill, there are bound to arise differences of opinion between them. 
In order to provide a method of settling such conflicts of interest, it is proposed 
that the following or some substitute wording embodying its essence be added 
to the first paragraph of section 2: “Provided, That conflicting interest between 
Federal agencies, between Federal and State agencies or other organizations 
shall be studied by a board of scientific specialists trained in the art of fact- 
finding, said board to consist of disinterested persons appointed by the interested 
agencies for the purpose of studying the conflicts and making appropriate 
recommendations to the agencies, the public and the Congress.” 

Mr. Stonc. Mr. Robert F. Cooney, to be followed by Mr. M. H. 
Atkinson. Mr. Cooney represents the Montana Fish and Game Com- 
mission. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT F. COONEY, REPRESENTING THE MONTANA 
FISH AND GAME COMMISSION 


Mr. Cooney. Senator and gentlemen, I would like to read this state- 
ment for the record presented by the Montana Fish and Game Com- 
mission. 

We are very pleased to have been given this opportunity to express 
our interest in the development of a strong national wilderness preser- 
vation policy and record our agreement with the principles expressed 
in wilderness bill S. 4028. 

We are becoming increasingly aware of the important part wilder- 
ness is playing in our wildlife program in general and specifically in 
the preservation of several important game and fish species. 

Big game hunting is earning an important place in Montana’s out- 
door recreational program. Much of the high quality aspect of this 
sport, particularly in regard to hunting the rarer species, is due to 
the remote regions in which these animals are found. <A great deal of 
the finest sport hunting in the State today lies within the boundaries 
of designated wilderness and wild areas. 

In regard to specific species, the grizzly bear population has reached 
a critical low in the United States. Total elimination has taken place 
throughout the greater part of its former range. It has been found 
that the grizzly shuns areas dominated by man’s activities. The chief 
hope, therefore, for the survival of this highly prized game species, 
lies in the preservation of a reasonable amount of wilderness range. 

The native black spotted cutthroat trout is in jeopardy in Montana. 
The disappearance of this valuable game fish is directly attributable to 
habitat destruction, as well as the introduction of nonnative fishes. 
Only a few waters, and they mostly in remote areas still have pure 
strains of the original cutthroat. 

It is an important and practical consideration of fish management 
that these rare strains be preserved. They will be needed for intro- 
duction into waters that are presently barren and will be the raw 
material for creating improved strains as needs arise. Then, too, 
cutthroat are important for the particularly rewarding type fishing 
they provide. 

The salvation of these native strains of cutthroat lies in the more 
remote inaccessible waters and, in particular, wilderness areas. Here 
the habitat will be preserved and incompatible exotic fish excluded. 
It is very evident that those who seek native cutthroat will not hesitate 
to expend the necessary energy to reach these more remote regions. 
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This is clearly testified by the rapidly increasing numbers of resident 
and nonresident fishermen enjoying this sport in wilderness areas. 

T was interested in the gentleman who spoke just before me. This is 
the same thought that he expressed so much more clearly than I. 

A further value of wilderness has often been realized. This is the 
importance of having undisturbed plant and animal communities 
available for scientific studies. It is felt that only with such controls 
can the effects of man’s many modifications be properly judged, and 
unwise practices avoided. 

In summary, we feel that we are obligated to furnish the highest 
quality hunting and fishing possible. This is becoming an increas- 
ingly difficult task in the face of rapidly mounting hunting and fishing 
pressures and the continual shrinkage of the more desirable areas in 
which these activities may be enjoyed. 

We look, therefore, to a planned wilderness preservation system as 
insurance that we may continue to provide outstanding recreational 
opportunities, so important to Montana and the entire Nation. We 
agree with the principles expressed in wilderness bill 8. 4028. We 
believe that this program may be accomplished without jeopardizin 
other important uses of publi¢e lands. We sincerely hope that nation 
wilderness preservation may soon become a definite policy of Congress. 

Senator Murray. Thank you one much for your very able state- 
ment. I notice in your statement there you mentioned the fact that 
the grizzly bear population has reached a critical low in the United 
States. 

Mr. Coonny. Yes, sir. 

Senator Murray. And you feel there is a need for wilderness areas 
to preserve those grizzly bears? 

r. Coonry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Murray. Some of the witnesses have made the statement 
that very few people get near these places. Now it would be danger- 
ous, of course, for them to enter into the wilderness where these grizzly 
bears are being preserved, and I don’t think it would be wise for people 
to want to visit that place, but it is well that we should preserve the 
grizzly bear just the same; don’t you think so? 

Mr. Cooney. I certainly agree, Senator. I would just like to add 
one little short comment in regard to difficulty of getting people into 
these areas. We find our chief difficulty is furnishing sufficient horse 
feeds around good campgrounds and space for the people who are 
literally rushing into these wonderful hunting areas, and fishing. 

Senator Murray. Thank you. 

Mr. Stone. Mr. M. H. Atkinson, attorney for the North Dakota 
Oil and Gas Association, to be followed by Mr. John F. Buchanan. 


STATEMENT OF M. H. ATKINSON, REPRESENTING THE NORTH 
DAKOTA OIL & GAS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Arxrnson. Senator Murray, members of the committee: My 
name is Myron H. Atkinson, 219 East Broadway, Bismarck, N. Dak. 
I am appearing today as a member of the North Dakota Oil and Gas 
Association in place of Mr. Paul Kelly, our president, who was unable 
to attend. 

I am simply going to summarize the brief that is being filed with 
the committee. 
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Our association is an organization consisting of independent brok- 
ers, operators, exploration and producing companies that are inter- 
ested in oil development in North Dakota and in the Williston Basin. 
The Williston Basin roughly comprises the western two-thirds of the 
State of North Dakota, a major portion of the western half of South 
Dakota, and portions of eastern Montana. 

It was not until 1951 that oil was first discovered in this vast geo- 
logical area, and to a large extent this area remains relatively un- 
explored. During this short time, less than 8 years, members of our 
association have spent millions of dollars in exploration activities in 
the belief that some day the Williston Basin will become a major 
domestic oil producing area. 

The North Dakota Oil and Gas Association has always endorsed 
the application of multiple use to all lands under governmental con- 
trol. It is our belief that all governmental lands are held for the 
equal benefit of all of the citizens and that the use of such lands should 
not be restricted in such a way as to exclude activities beneficial to our 
entire country. 

Normally one might think of wilderness areas as being areas of 
forests and mountains, but we in North Dakota believe that our vast 
prairies and our scenic badlands, together with the huge bodies of 
water created by the Missouri River development program are as suit- 
able to recreational development under proper restrictions as are other 
areas of this country. We do not oppose but we certainly support the 
orderly development of such recreational facilities. However, the 
extent of federally owned and controlled acreage within North and 
South Dakota is such that then to impose the highly restrictive use of 
wilderness system upon these lands would be to seriously impede the 
development of natural resources for the benefit of all our people and 
particularly in some areas of the State for the benefit of our Indian 
citizens residing on Indian reservations. 

The Indian acreage, of all classifications in North and South Dakota 
alone, exceeds 6,400,000 acres. Part of this acreage is the Fort Ber- 
thold Indian Reservation located in central western North Dakota. 
The entire western boundary of this reservation extending over 30 
miles lies parallel to and includes that structure known as the Nesson 
Anticline, which contains the major producing oilfields in North 
Dakota. Extensive exploration has already resulted in the discovery 
of the Antelope-Madison and Antelope-Sanish Fields. We believe 
it fair to state that had the tribal lands within this reservation been 
designated a part of the Wilderness System, the development of this 
area would have been seriously impeded, a direct financial detriment 
to the Indian residents and citizens residing there. 

In addition to the acreage comprising Indian reservations, there are 
several millions of acres of other land lying within our State which 
could fall within the classification of the preservation system. The 
Federal Fish and Wildlife Service in North Dakota controls 265,000 
acres. The Government-controlled land which comprises the Garrison 
Reservoir, a part of the Missouri River development system, entirely 
within North Dakota, exceeds 460,000 acres, portions of which lie 
directly within the presently producing Nesson Anticline area. 

The Theodore Roosevelt National Park, located within Billings 
County, N. Dak., lies in an area of intense exploration interest wit 
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ee recently having been obtained in the Scoria unit and pro- 
uction in the Fryburg Field. In South Dakota, the Black Hills 
National Forest includes the major portion of four southwestern 
counties, near which the oil, only oil and gas production in South 
Dakota exists today. 

Our association believes the oil industry has a duty toward our 
country to actively continue the exploration for domestic oil and re- 
lated substances in order that our defense will be continuously pro- 
tected with adequate domestic petroleum reserves. We believe that 
restrictive limitations placed upon governmental lands which abso- 
lutely prohibit such exploration and production, as would be in the 
case of this system, would tend to discourage the exploration for new 
reserves in the vast areas of the States of North and South Dakota in 
which members of our association operate. 

The association believes that the basic objective sought by the legis- 
lation can be adequately reviewed by the National Outdoor Recreation 
Resources Review Commission, which is operating under existin 
legislation. We urge that such council continue its activities ite 
the assistance of all industries affected, either as members of the council 
or in advisory capacities. Thank you. 

(The statement referred to by the witness and filed follows :) 


STATEMENT OF THE NortH DaxoTa Ort & GAS ASSOCIATION IN OPPOSITION TO 
SENATE Brix 4028 


In view of the large number of interested parties wishing to appear with 
regard to this legislation and the limited time for public hearings, the North 
Dakota Oil & Gas Association requests permission to file this brief in opposition 
to the passage of Senate bill 4028, for the creation of a national wilderness 
preservation system. We ask that this brief be appended to the record of the 
hearings and considered by the committee. 

The North Dakota Oil & Gas Association is an organization comprised of 
independent brokers and operators, and exploration and producing companies 
interested in the oil development in North Dakota and the Williston Basin. 
While the association is organized primarily for North Dakota activities, the 
extension of the Williston Basin into a large area of South Dakota causes most 
of its membership to have active interest in South Dakota developments; and, 
in many instances, North Dakota offices are charged with the supervision of oil 
activities in the South Dakota portion of the Williston Basin. 

The North Dakota Oil and Gas Association has always endorsed the appli- 
cation of multiple-use purposes to all lands under governmental control. It is 
the association’s belief that all governmental lands are held for the equal benefit 
of all of the citizens, and that the use of such lands should not be restricted 
in such a way as to exclude activities which are beneficial to our entire country. 
The association believes that the multiple-use doctrine protects correlative rights, 
including those individuals owning land within an area generally controlled by 
a governmental agency, and strongly supports the view that no governmental 
lands should be so restricted as to prevent their most beneficial use which may 
vary widely with changing times. Our association believes that the oil industry 
has both the duty and an obligation toward our country to actively continue 
the exploration for oil and related substances in order that our national defense 
will be continuously protected with adequate petroleum reserves. We believe 
that restrictive limitations placed upon governmental lands which absolutely 
prohibit such exploration and production, as would be the case in the national 
wilderness preservation system, tend to discourage the exploration for new re- 
serves in vast areas of the States in which we operate. 


THE WILLISTON BASIN HISTORY 


It was not until 1951, less than 8 years ago, that oil was first discovered in 
that vast geological area known as the Williston Basin. The Williston Basin 
roughly comprises the western two-thirds of the State of North Dakota, a major 
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portion of the western half of South Dakota, and portions of Montana. To 
a large extent this area remains relatively unexplored. However, during this 
short time the oil industry has spent millions of dollars in exploration activities 
in the belief that the Williston Basin will some day become a major oil-producing 
area. 


EXTENT OF WILLISTON BASIN ACREAGE AFFECTED BY THE NATIONAL WILDERNESS 
PRESERVATION SYSTEM 


The proposed legislation under consideration would permit the inclusion 
within the wilderness system of any designated areas within any federally 
owned or controlled area of land or water. While it would be extremely difficult 
to compute the extent of such acreage within North Daketa and South Dakota, 
a striking example may be seen in the Indian acreage alone. In North Dakota 
the allotted, restricted, and tribal Indian acreage as reported by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs comprises 940,294 acres. In South Dakota the Indian acreage 
under Federal control is 5,468,151 acres, or a total for the two States of 6,408,435 
acres which could conceivably be effectively withdrawn from exploration ac- 
tivities. Within North Dakota alone there are two vast areas of federally con- 
trolled Indian acreage of major importance to the oil industry. The first is 
the Fort Berthold Indian Reservation, which is located in parts of Mountrail, 
McKenzie, Dunn, Mercer, and McLean Counties. The entire western boundary 
of this reservation, extending over 30 miles, lies parallel to and includes part 
of that structure known as the Nesson Anticline, which contains the major 
producing oilfields within the State of North Dakota. Intensive exploration is 
being carried on within the Fort Berthold Reservation. This exploration has 
already resulted in the discovery of the Antelope-Madison and Antelope-Sanish 
fields which lie partially within the reservation. As of July 1, 1958, these fields 
had produced a cumulative total of 1,748,652 barrels of oil which, at an average 
rate of $3 a barrel, represents production of $5,245,956. This does not include 
the far greater sums of money spent for leasing, evaluation, and drilling. Ref- 
erence to the direct benefits derived by the Indians on the reservation from this 
production will be made later in this brief. There has also been recently dis- 
covered on Indian lands within a few miles of the reservation that area known 
as the Bear Den unit. While production statistics are available for only one 
well within this unit, a second well just having been completed within the past 
several weeks, the accumulative production for this one producing well as of 
July 1, 1958, equaled 30,397 barrels of oil, representing a production value alone 
in excess of $100,000, without consideration to the enormous costs of leasing, 
exploration, and drilling. 

The second Indian reservation of major importance in North Dakota is the 
Standing Rock Indian Reservation which includes all of Sioux County, N. Dak., 
over one-half million acres, and portions of Corson County, 8. Dak. Within 
Sioux County, N. Dak., there has to this time been only one well drilled in 
exploration of oil and gas, so that it may be considered that this entire area is 
virtually unexplored. 

While of lesser size than the Fort Berthold and Standing Rock Indian Reserva- 
tions, two other Indian reservations lie within the Williston Basin portion of 
North Dakota. The Fort Totten Indian Reservation covers in excess of eight 
townships located in southern Ramsey County. The Turtle Mountain Indian 
Reservation comprises two townships in north-central Rolette County. The 
Turtle Mountain Indian Reservation, while the smallest in size, is the more 
important of the two because of its close proximity to production on known 
Canadian geological trends. Only one well has been drilled on the Turtle Moun- 
tain Reservation and none on the Fort Totten Indian Reservation. 

In South Dakota, Indian reservations comprise the major portions of six 
different counties, so that the inclusion of these areas within the national wilder- 
ness preservation system would practically eliminate the evaluation of potential 
oil and gas reserves in these counties. Within these reservations there are 
numerous tracts of land held in fee ownership; but the fact that these would be 
isolated tracts located within the wilderness system would, as a practical effect, 
exclude all exploration for petroleum substances. 

The language of the proposed legislation is such that it is not definite whether 
only Indian tribal lands or also allotted and restricted lands could be included 
within the wilderness system. For that reason the figures quoted include all 
Indian lands within North and South Dakota without distinction as to their 
nature. Regardless of the classification of the Indian land, it must be recognized 
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that the lands ‘are intermixed with tracts of different nature adjacent to each 
other. This fact alone, should only a portion of a reservation be classified as 
wilderness, would discourage extensive exploration and development because of 
the inability to secure contiguous tracts large enough to justify the enormous 
expenses involved. 

In addition to the acreage comprising Indian reservations, there are several 
millions of acres of other lands lying within North Dakota and South Dakota 
which could fall within the classification of the national wilderness preserva- 
tion system. The Federal Fish and Wildlife Service in North Dakota alone con- 
trols 265,513 acres and in South Dakota 50,103 acres. There also exists the 
tremendously large federally controlled tracts of land adjacent to the Garrison 
Reservoir in North Dakota and the Oahe Reservoir in South Dakota. The Gar- 
rison Reservoir, which lies solely within North Dakota, consists of 462,858 acres, 
portions of which lie directly within the presently producing Nesson Anticline 
area. The Theodore Roosevelt National Park, located within Billings County, 
N. Dak., lies in an area of intense exploration interest with production recently 
having been obtained in the Scoria unit and production in the Fryburg field 
which has existed for several years. In South Dakota the Black Hills National 
Forest includes the major portion of four southwestern counties. 


EFFECT OF LIMITED USE UNDER THE NATIONAL WILDERNESS PRESERVATION SYSTEM 
UPON INDIANS 


As will be noted from the production statistics in the Antelope field and the 
Bear Den unit in and surrounding the Fort Berthold Reservation in North 
Dakota, the financial benefits of oil and gas exploration to the Indians on this 
reservation have been of extreme importance. During the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1958, Indians residing on the Fort Berthold Reservation received 
$13,000 in bonuses for the execution of oil and gas leases, $114,000 in royalty 
payments from production, $178,700 for delay rentals. This represented a direct 
benefit of $305,700 to those residents of the Fort Berthold Reservation in a 1-year 
period. The delay rentals equaling almost $200,000 annually may normally be 
considered to be a recurring income over the coming years, and production and 
royalty payments are certain to increase unless these lands should be withdrawn 
from exploration. These figures represent only a very small portion of the 
millions of dollars of benefits derived by the members of the reservation over 
the past 8 years. In one leasing sale alone in 1951 bonuses for the granting of 
new oil and gas leases exceeded half a million dollars. 

At a sale held on July 27, 1953, on lands within the Fort Berthold Reservation, 
one major company alone paid lease bonuses of $940,957.61 and advance rentals 
for the first year of $16,912.31. At the same sale, another company paid in 
excess of $169,208 in bonuses. There is no reason to believe that other reserva- 
tions lying within the Williston Basin may not eventually enjoy the same bene- 
fits from the multiple use of their lands, which will help immeasurably in 
establishing the Indian as an individual. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In conclusion, the North Dakota Oil and Gas Association opposes the passage 
of Senate bill 4028 in the belief that this legislation would limit the function and 
use of governmental controlled lands in such a manner that only a small portion 
of our pepe would be benefited. The Indian who, in North Dakota and 
South kota, is most directly interested in the use of the large portion of 
these lands would sustain a tremendous economic loss through the limitation 
of exploration and production for oil and gas and, in the event of production 
adjacent to wilderness lands, would find that his correlative rights were being 
destroyed through nearby drainage. The limitation of the use of such lands 
as Senate bill 4028 would establish would remove these lands from exploration 
or evaluation for all purposes, leaving unknown the possibilities of important oil 
reserves for our country. The association believes that the basic objective 
sought by the legislation can be adequately reviewed by the National Outdoor 
Recretation Resources Review Commission which is operating under existing 
legislation. We urge that such counsel continue its activities with the assistance 
of all industries affected either as members of the counsel or in advisory capaci- 
ties. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Pavt L. KEtry, 
President, North Dakota Oil and Gas Association. 
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{By direction of the Chairman, Warwick M. Downing and Gov. 
Milward L. Simpson, Wyoming, were granted permission to file state- 
ments for the record. The statements follow :) 


STATEMENT OF WaRWICK M. DowNINe, CHAIRMAN, PusLic LANDS CoMMITTEB, 
INTERSTATE Or Compact COMMISSION 


I am the representative of the Governor of Colorado on the Interstate Oil 
Compact Commission; Chairman of the Public Lands Committee of that organi- 
zation; chairman of the Oil and Gas Conservation Commission of the State of 
Colorado; a member of the National Petroleum Council; and a director of the 
Independent Petroleum Association of America and the American Petroleum 
Institute. Incidentally, I have been largely responsible for the recreation fa- 
cilities of the city of Denver; I was named by Mayor Speer as the “father” 
of the Mountain Park system, “father” of the playgrounds, and the “father” 
of the boulevard system of Denver; I think I have an unequaled record of 
bringing recreational enjoyment to the maximum number of our citizens. 

I am making this statement in behalf of the Interstate Oil Compact Commis- 
sion. See report of the public lands committee of that organization, published 
in the Oil and Gas Compact Bulletin of December 1956, at page 39. 

The Interstate Oil Compact Commission is a governmental agency created 
under the Constitution of the United States, and existing under an act of 
Congress and the acts of the legislatures of 29 States, comprising all of the 
States producing oil and gas in any appreciable quantity except California. Its 
power is to recommend measures for the greater recovery of oil and gas in the 
United States. It is strictly a governmental agency, reflecting the viewpoint 
of the public officials of the States mentioned. While this organization supports 
measures for the greater recovery of oil and gas, it is to a greater extent so- 
licitous of the public welfare, necessarily including legislation for wildlife, 
wilderness, and recreation, as affecting public lands. 

The Commission strongly opposes the passage of the bill, S. 4028, and requests 
that before any final action be taken, hearings be had in the public land States, 
and the matter thoroughly considered by Senators and Members of Congress. 
The above action by the Commission applied to S. 4013. This bill was intro- 
duced in the preceding Congress but no action was taken thereon. The present 
bill, S. 4028, is not materially different. 

I wish to try to explain just what this wilderness bill means to the public 
land States. 

The bill provides that the wilderness system shall include the areas within 
the national forest classified as wilderness, wild, primitive, or roadless on June 
1, 1958, but the wilderness system shall not include any primitive area which 
the Secretary of Agriculture shall determine to be not permanently of wilder- 
ness value. Something like 14 million acres have been so classified. The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture is given unlimited power to add any adjacent national 
forest land predominantly of wilderness value. There is no limitation whatever 
as to the amount. 

It is also provided that the wilderness system shall include each park and 
monument in the national park system on June 1, 1958, embracing a continuous 
area of 5,000 acres or more, said 5,000 acres or more being without roads, and 
such additional units of the national park system as the Secretary shall desig- 
nate. The national park system comprises about 22,000 acres. 

It is also provided that the wilderness system shall include such wildlife 
refuges and game ranges, or portions thereof, as the Secretary of the Interior 
shall designate, and if additions are made to such lands, the same may be desig- 
nated as wilderness lands. Wildlife lands, including Alaska, at present cover 
about 25 million acres of public domain. 

The wilderness system shall include such areas of tribal lands on Indian 
reservations as the Secretary of the Interior may designate for inclusion, after 
consultation with the several tribes or bands. Why the proponents of this bill 
wish to take from the Indians any use of their tribal lands is not at all clear. 
Certainly the power to take should apply only in the case the Indians agree. 
Undoubtedly wilderness lands include many of the Indians’ hunting grounds. 

One of the worst features of the bill is the provision that the wilderness sys- 
tem shall include such units as may be designated within any federally owned 
or controlled area of land and/or water, by the official or officials authorized 
to determine the use of the lands and waters involved. In other words, the 
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power of the Secretary of the Interior to include public lands within the wilder- 
ness system, is unlimited, subject, of course, to the power of Congress to pass 
legislation overruling the Secretary’s regulations, a veto power not very prac- 
ticable. 

Provision is made for additions to the wilderness areas. In brief, after 90 
days’ public notice of a hearing, if there is a demand for such hearing, the 
Secretary of Agriculture or the Secretary of the Interior, or other official having 
jurisdiction, shall report such additions to Congress, and the additions shall take 
effect “upon the expiration of the first period of 120 calendar days of con- 
tinuous session of Congress following the date on which the report is received 
by Congress, but only if during this period there has not been passed by Congress 
a concurrent resolution opposing such proposed addition”. 

We bitterly oppose any such principle in legislation. Any group of our citizens 
which wishes legislation along their ideas should obtain it. It is un-Amercan 
and tremendously unfair that those who oppose additions to wilderness areas 
should be required to obtain an act of Congress in order to prevent unlimited 
additions to such areas. This is another example of why legislative proposals 
by enthusiasts should always be viewed with suspicion by Congress. They want 
it all their own way, and frequently ask for provisions that make it almost im- 
possible to do justice as between all interested persons. 

Undoubtedly the greatest recreation achievement of our Nation has been the 
creation of our national parks. Very fortunately, Congress has reserved to 
itself the power to create such national parks. The national parks are dis- 
tinctive in character. Congress has resisted all efforts to have included in the 
national park system, areas desired by State, municipalities, or communities, for 
advertising or selfish purposes. If the national parks could be created without 
limitation by administrative officers, the national parks would have been ruined 
years ago. 

The bill concerning the use of wilderness lands provides: “any agency ad- 
ministering any area within the wilderness system shall be responsible for pre- 
serving the wilderness character of the area and shall so administer such area 
for such other purposes as also to preserve its wilderness character.” In other 
words, although Congress has said many times that all the public lands shall be 
open for development for minerals, yet the lands within the wilderness area 
must be so administered as to preserve the “wilderness character” of the area. 

It is also provided: “no portion of any area constituting a unit of the wilder- 
ness system shall be used for any form of commercial enterprise not contemplated 
in the purposes of this act”. Provision is made that there shall be no permanent 
road nor any temporary road, nor any structure or installation, in excess of the 
minimum required for the administration of the area for wilderness purposes. 

It is true that within national forest areas included in the wilderness system, 
the grazing of domestic livestock, and under certain conditions the use of air- 
craft or motorboats may be permitted. It is also true that within national 
forest areas included in the wilderness system, the President may within a 
specific area and in accordance with such regulations as he may deem desirable, 
authorize prospecting, mining, the establishment or maintenance of reservoirs 
and water conservation works, etc., upon his determination that such use in 
the specific area will better serve the interests of the United States and the 
people thereof than will its denial. The above provision is another effort by 
enthusiasts to make practically impossible any use of wilderness lands for any 
commercial purpose. Although, as stated, the President may authorize pros- 
pecting, mining, etc., this probably would not include the drilling of oil wells 
or the laying of pipelines. 

It will be noted that a provision permitting mining applies only to forest 
lands. As to all other wilderness lands, including millions of acres of the public 
lands that may be designated as wilderness lands, no industrial use is possible, 
but the land must remain in its primitive character. 

The National Wilderness Preservation Council is created, consisting of three 
public officials and three citizen members appointed by the President. The 
reason for the creation of this Council is muddy. The Council would simply be 
another agency under a Government which already has too many agencies. It 
will undoubtedly function as a pressure group, and as Washington headquarters 
at the expense of the Government for the benefit of enthusiasts who would have 
a place in which they might shoot at Senators and Congressmen. Certainly the 
Council serves no useful purpose. However, the act does authorize an annual 
expenditure by the Council of $100,000—in other words, another spending 
institution. 
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It will be noted that there is nothing in the proposed bill providing for 
multiple use, a policy strongly advocated for years by the Interior Department. 
The desirability and the necessity of multiple use is so clear that it needs no 
demonstration. 

The policy of Congress for a great many years has been to encourage the 
development of oil and gas on the public domain. Congress has on many 
occasions made use of the public domain for development purposes of our 
undeveloped regions, such as grants to railroads, homestead, irrigation, desert 
land laws, the gift of precious metals to those who find them, ete. Recreational 
use is a more recent development. Nevertheless, I think the people of the 
compact States strongly favor recreational use of the public lands. But I don’t 
think any reasonable man wants recreation to displace development of natural 
resources nor industrial use. There are, and always will be, vast areas suitable 
and ample for wilderness purposes. But oil in the ground is where the Almighty 
placed it. Irrigation must be developed along water courses which are im- 
movable. By all means, industrial uses, immovable in character as they are, 
should take precedence over purely esthetic uses which could be changed about. 
Above all, multiple use will solve practically all conflicts. 

I think all of our members are greatly interested in the new recreation bill 
just passed by Congress, S. 846, an act for the establishment of a National Out- 
door Recreation Resources Review Commission to study the outdoor recreation 
resources of the public lands and other land and water areas of the United 
States, and for other purposes. Necessarily we favor the recreation use of our 
public lands; we favor use for wildlife purposes and use for wilderness areas. 
But we urge that the question of recreation be considered in its entirety at one 
time as coordinated with the use of the public domain to develop the industries 
and material prosperity of our Nation. We strongly favor multiple use of our 
public lands. We believe that if the Recreation Commission is composed of 
public Officials and citizens, representative of all interests and all viewpoints, 
this Commission may propose to Congress a policy that will settle all conflicts 
between separate groups and bring about a use of our public lands of the greatest 
benefit to the largest number. 

It will be remembered that the said act, S. 846, provides, referring to the 
Recreation Review Commission, that “The Commission shall recognize that 
lands, waters, forest, rangelands, wetlands, wildlife, and such other natural re- 
sources that serve economic purposes also serve to varying degrees and for 
varying uses outdoor recreation purposes, and that sound planning of resource 
utilization for the full future welfare of the Nation must include coordination 
and integration of all such multiple uses.” 

My purpose is simply to analyze the so-called wilderness bill, and advise you 
exactly what it means. I think the best argument against the bill is to show 
what enthusiasts under a deceptive banner are trying to put over on Congress. 
Inasmuch as the bill affects primarily the public land States, it seems to me that 
Congress should take the viewpoint of the Governors and other persons in- 
terested in public welfare in the public land States. I am confident that what 
the public officials, the industries, and the people of the public land States want 
and must have, is legislation that primarily permits the development of the 
natural resources of their States, and fully believe that recreation, wildlife, 
and wilderness regulations should be considered a multiple use, and subordinate 
to the necessity of the industrial development of the public lands. We must also 
remember the tremendous interest of the United States as a whole. The great- 
ness of our Nation has been caused very largely by the development of our 
natural resources. Today there is nothing more important to our national 
safety than the discovery of more oil within continental United States. We 
must not only have ample oil for shooting purposes, but we must have an ade- 
quate ample supply of oil within continental United States which is and will be 
the greatest deterrent to attack by a foreign power. In other words, our safety 
depends upon the strength of our oil reserves. A new oil field on the public 
domain is far more important than that geese and bear should be unmolested 
in their daily life. 

I read in the papers recently of a protest by these same enthusiasts against 
the building of an ocean highway in the Northwest, where millions and millions 
of people might drive and enjoy the beauty of nature, and demanded that this 
area be made a wilderness area, available only to a few hardy hikers. 
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ADDENDA TO STATEMENT OF WARWICK M. DowNING 


I think it will be very interesting to show the enormous use of our na- 
tional parks and our national forests, which indicates the intense desire of 
the American people for recreation, the marvelous success of Congress in pro- 

for the national parks and the recreational areas of the Forest Serv- 
i¢e, and the great use of these areas as contrasted with the greatest possi- 
ble use of wilderness areas. The effect of the wilderness areas from a recre- 
ational standpoint, will be for a few, a very few, hardy hikers. It does not 
seem wise policy for illustration, to set aside very large areas, 5,000 square 
miles, étc., in national parks for the benefit of the very few, when later on these 
areas may be needed for the recreation of millions and millions of our people. 
The cardinal principle of conservation is, and always has been, the greatest use 
for the greatest number. 

The National Park Service advises me that the visitors to the national parks 
in 1957, exclusive of parks in Washington, D.C., were in number 59,000,284. The 
Forest Service tells me that the total visitors to the recreational areas in the 
national forests in 1957 were 60,957,273. Of course there are necessarily some 
duplications in both of these items. 

Therefore, let us not curtail the recreational use afforded to our people, 110 
million of them, less duplications, annually, in order to gratify the desires of 
perhaps several hundreds hardy hikers, who wish to carry on their backs their 
bedding and food. 


STATEMENT OF Miztwarp L. Stmpson, GOVERNOR OF THE STATE OF WYOMING AND 
CHAIRMAN OF THE INTERSTATE Orn Compact COMMISSION 


My name is Milward L. Simpson. I am Governor of the State of Wyoming, 
and chairman of the Interstate Oil Compact Commission. I am making this 
statement in behalf of the commission. 

As you know, the Interstate Oil Compact Commission is composed of the Gov- 
ernors, or their representatives, of all of the oil-producing States of the Union 
excepting California, 29 in number, and of two other States which expect soon to 
have production. This commission obviously does not have the power to bind 
the 31 States as to any matter of policy or opinion, but the viewpoint of the 
commission as a whole, certainly represents the thinking of the legally con- 
stituted authorities of the States principally imterested in the proposed wilder- 
ness bill. We feel that our viewpoint is entitled to more than ordinary con- 
sideration. 

I attach hereto and make a part hereof a copy of the report of the Public 
Lands Committee of the Interstate Oil Compact Commission, which was unani- 
mously adopted by the entire commission in a business session. It is necessary 
to include the action of the committee concerning the act creating a National 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission. 

We must remember that wise use of the public lands has been one of the 
most important contributors to the wonderful growth and prosperity of our 
Nation. Receipts from royalties from the oil and gas produced on the pub- 
lic domain since the passage of the Mineral Leasing Act of 1920, totals the fan- 
tastic sum of $655,984,375. During the last fiscal year, revenues under the 
Mineral Leasing Act amounted to $81,901,988. In addition, there were re- 
eeipts from grazing leases, public land timber sales, and other resource mannge- 
ment activities. And of even greater importance has been the material pros- 
perity bronght to the public land States by reason of the wise use of the pub- 
lie lands for industrial purposes. While we believe in recreation, the best 
example in the world being Yellowstone Park within our borders, and he- 
lieve in recreation as a natural resource, we cannot agree to this so-called 
wilderness bill, which is really not recreational at all but which would prevent 
industrial development of a large part of the public lands of our Nation. 

This proposed bill may put about 50 million acres of our Public Domain into 
so-called wilderness areas. The bill provides that certain administrative offices 
of the Government may add additional acreage. It even provides that large por- 
tions of the national parks may be converted into wilderness areas by the order 
of the Secretary of Interior. The bill even provides that the Secretary of the 
Interior may designate for inclusion In¢eian lands “after consultation with the 
several tribes.” Certainly the power to take should apply only in the case the 
Indians agree. 
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The bill has the following very vicious features from a governmental stand- 
point: 

It authorizes administrative officers to designate wilderness areas without the 
authority of Congress. The tremendous success of our national parks is, I think, 
due to the fact that Congress, and Congress alone, may create and determine 
the boundaries of such a park. There seems to be no effective limit upon the 
amount of lands that administrative officers may designate as wilderness areas. 

One of the most unique provisions of the bill is that if an addition is made to 
a wilderness area by an administrative officer, the official having jurisdiction shall 
report the additions to Congress, and the additions shall take effect “upon the 
expiration of the first period of 120 calendar days of continuous session of Con- 
gress following the date upon which the report is reeeived by Congress, but only 
if during this period there has not been passed by Congress a concurrent resolu- 
tion opposing such proposed addition.” Any group of our citizens which wishes 
legislation along their ideas should obtain it. It is un-American and tremen- 
dously unfair that those who oppose additions to wilderness areas should be 
required to obtain an act of Congress in order to prevent unlimited additions to 
such areas. 

Provision is made in the bill that there shall be no permanent road or any 
temporary road, nor any structure or installation in excess of the minimum re- 
quired for the administration of the area for wilderness purposes. The land 
must be preserved in its primitive character, no matter what that means. This, 
of course, excludes completely any idea of multiple use. 

It is true that within national forests included in the wilderness system, there 
may be a limited use for grazing, mining and reciamation works. This would 
not include the drilling of oil wells or the laying of pipelines, or other means of 
transportation, and this provision applies only to forest lands. As te all other 
wilderness lands, no industrial use is possible. 

There is also created another Commission, The National Wilderness Preserva- 
tion Council. The act authorizes an annual expenditure by the Council of 
$100,000. In other words, this Council is another spending commission, the only 
purpose of which is probably to set up headquarters for propaganda. 

We have in Wyoming in the Yellowstone National Park, and in the national 
forests throughout Wyoming, and indeed throughout the State, vast areas now 
visited only by hardy hikers who carry their sleeping bags and food with them. 
I should say that 50,000, or maybe five times that number, of such persons can 
now enjoy in their own way tramping over areas in my State still in a primi- 
tive state. There is not the slightest necessity for legislation of any sort. 

On the other hand, if this bill is passed the growth of Wyoming is endangered, 
as is that of other States. We feel that legislation should always be constructive 
and not destructive. The Congress has declared in the bill creating a National 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission, in favor of multiple use of 
the public lands. It has been the settled policy of Congress to open the lands to 
all kinds of industrial use. The real effect of this proposed bill, if passed, would 
be to obliterate the resources of the public lands from our national economy. 


REPORT OF THE PusBLic LANDS COMMITTEE, INTERSTATE Or Compact COMMISSION, 
AT THE ANNUAL MEETING, Kansas Ciry, Mo., DECEMBER 1, 1958 


To the Interstate Oil Compact Commission: 


The recent session of Congress is perhaps more notable for failure to pass un- 
important or undesirable legislation than for what was passed. 

Of chief importance was the passage of a bill which creates a National Out- 
door Recreation Resources Review Commission, to consist of eight Members of 
Congress and seven members appointed by the President. It is assisted by an 
advisory committee of 25 members appointed by the Commission. This Com- 
mission is authorized to study and make recommendations with respect to the 
Nation’s recreation resources within the public domain, and is required to submit 
its report and recommendations to Congress and the President not later than 
September 1, 1961. 

The bill contains one very important provision, as follows: 

“The Commission shall recognize that lands, waters, forests, rangelands, wet- 
lands, wildlife, and such other natural resources that serve economic purposes 
also serve to varying degrees and for varying uses outdoor recreation purposes, 
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and that sound planning of resource utilization for the full future welfare of the 
Nation must include coordination and integration of all such multiple uses.” 

This provision is a positive mandate of Congress for multiple use of public 
lands, which has been the policy earnestly advocated by our Commission. 

All of us, of course, favor the recreational development of our public lands, 
and we recommend that our Commission cooperate fully with the Recreation 
Commission. 

Regarding the proposed national wilderness system, S. 4028, which would es- 
tablish a vast system of wilderness areas, comprising many millions of acres of 
the public domain, this bill failed to pass, but will undoubtedly be considered at 
the next session of Congress. We fail to see the need of a wilderness system ex- 
cept a part of the public lands devoted to recreation purposes. Werecommend to 
Congress that no action be taken on any wilderness bill until after the report of 
the Recreation Commission above provided for. We further recommend that the 
principle in the Recreation Act, above quoted, be embodied in all future legisla- 
tion concerning the public domain. 

The wilderness bill, as now drawn, is the most direct and the greatest threat 
to the development of our natural resources on the public domain. Lands with- 
drawn for wilderness purposes are not limited to nonmineral lands, or lands 
valueless for industrial purposes. Lands so withdrawn must be kept in their 
primitive state, and for all practical purposes cannot be used for any industrial 
purpose. The bill is so drawn that wilderness lands may be greatly expanded 
by act of executive officers and without the affirmative approval of Congress. 
While, of course, we all agree that recreation facilities are a vaiuable natural 
resource, yet the areas used for recreation, wildlife, and wilderness purposes 
must be considered for multiple use development. This has long been our policy 
and is embodied in the recreation bill as above quoted. 

We should also remember that the development and growth of our Nation 
have been due very largely to the wise use of public lands; for instance, grants to 
railroads, which were directly responsible for the growth and prosperity of the 
great West; lands given to miners at a nominal price per acre upon discovery of 
precious minerals. We had desert land laws, Carey Act lands, homestead laws, 
and many forms of public land use which have been of inestimable value, not only 
to the public land States but to the Nation. 

Ever since 1920, all of the proceeds from the public domain, except 10 percent 
retained by the Government for the cost of administration, has been set aside 
for reclamation purposes, practically all of which have been in the public land 
States, and to the public land States for roads and schools. 

We must also remember that we have a serious international situation, be- 
cause of which we must fully develop all of our resources, and particularly 
petroleum. We must have an adequate supply of oil in continental United States. 
To allow our oil resources to weaken is to invite attack by an aggressor. To 
keep America safe we must keep America strong. It is certainly of far greatest 
importance that we should continue our national policy of industrial develop- 
ment, and not set aside 50 million or more acres, or perhaps twice that number, 
to be held exclusively for the benefit of special recreational use. Such lands may 
overlie the greatest oil fields ever discovered in America. 

We recommend that our chairman, and the Chairman of our Commission, be 
authorized to appear before the Senate committee holding hearings on the pro- 
posed wilderness bill, and present the viewpoint of this Commission. 

We further recommend that we should support the resolution of the associa- 
tion of the Western States land commissioners which advocates that in the 
situation of the heretofore established or to be established military wihdrawals, 
the various States, where State lands are enclosed, shall be given the privilege 
of selection of lands from the public domain, on an equal value basis, and within 
the States’ boundaries without regard to any defined grazing districts. 

We request that this report be approved. 


Mr. Stone. Mr. John F. Buchanan, general manager, Douglas Studs, 
White Sulphur Springs, Mont. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN F. BUCHANAN, SULPHUR SPRINGS, MONT. 


Mr. Bucuanan, Mr. Chairman, my name is John F. Buchanan; 
I am a resident of White Sulphur Springs, Mont., where we operate 
a sawmill which, like so many other sawmills in the West, is almost 
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entirely dependent upon a supply of raw material in the form of 
timber from the national forests. 

Our mill at White Sulphur Springs is new. It represents a con- 
siderable investment of capital. We like to think that we are fore- 
runners in a movement which will contribute to the economic growth 
of Montana, particularly the eastern part of the State. In large part, 
Montana has furnished minerals, meat, and small grain that hive 
gone elsewhere for manufacturing. We like to think of ourselves 
as a manufacturing industry which will furnish increasing payroll 
and employment to the State and thereby bring to Montana greater 
social and economic benefits from the basic materials that it produces 
soamply. 

As I have said, we are dependent upon the national forests. More, 
we are dependent upon the continuation and full expansion of the 
concept of multiple use of the national forests. This concept has had 
steadily widening acceptance from the days of Theodore Roosevelt 
because in application it has proven increasingly successful in affording 
to increasing numbers of people genuine opportunities to benefit from 
our great national forest system. Because the pending proposal seems 
to me to represent a conflict with this basic concept, I am extremely 
grateful to this subcommittee for the time it is devoting during the 
recess to hearing all of us who have views on this matter. Many 
of us are unable to get to Washington as often as we would like in 
order to make our views known. I am sure I state the appreciation 
of all of us on all sides of this question for the opportunity to be heard 
in the area where the problem is most acute. 

The basic problem with respect to the national forests is to make 
them more useful to more people. Surely mining, grazing, timber 
operations, recreation, and water control and production can exist 
fruitfully in the same areas of a national forest. With rare excep- 
tions, it has not been thought necessary to segment these forests with 
only a single use on each segment. On the contrary, the goal has been 
to achieve, insofar as is practicable, multiple use on all parts of each 
forest. 

There are, of course, exceptions. 

Some areas are so predominantly valuable for recreation that any 
inconsistent use ought to be excluded. I think all users of the forests 
would agree that such a magnificent recreation area as the Mount Hood 
area in Oregon ought to be built up primarily for recreational use. 
And such an area is particularly vabyable because it is accessible to so 
many people. Likewise, there are areas in the national forests which 
clearly have a predominant value for wilderness and little, if any, 
value for any conflicting use. In view of the great disparity in rela- 
tive values such areas clearly ought to be maintained and managed 
for wilderness purposes. There are other areas where the possibility 
of additional uses besides wilderness is of some feasibility but, never- 
theless, the wilderness use seems so much more feasible that reasonable 
people—and I hope to include myself as a reasonable person—could 
support wilderness use of such areas. 

There is a third class of areas, however, to which I address my re- 
marks primarily. This class includes the areas which the advocates of 
S. 4028 would Tike to incorporate into a national wilderness system, 
but which have a high value for use by other classes of forest users. 
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The incorporation of this third class of areas into the wilderness sys- 
tem waa benefit the extremely few at the cost of exclusion of other 
persons and uses. 
Before going to specific points in S. 4028 I want to emphasize my 
own firm belief that more recreational use ought to be made possible 
in the forests, and not less. Existing campgrounds need improve- 
ment. Even more necessary is the establishment of hundreds and 
hundreds of new camping areas. Stream and roadside improvements 
are necessary. The congestion that now occurs in the relatively few 
forest areas that are available as campsites is not anything of which 
the Government can be proud. The tremendous pressure upon exist- 
ing campsites is a start. ing demonstration of the great need to open 
more forest to more use by more people. I am proud to say that 
during my terms in office as president of Western Forest Industries 
Association we supported full appropriations for Operation Out- 
doors and called attention to what, on occasion, we considered inade- 
quate budget presentations for this highly desirable purpose. 
As for S. 4028, there are three major points I should Like to make. 
These points I consider critical in terms of forest management and 
the ability of our forest system to serve the needs of our Nation. 
First, 1 should like to turn to section 3(c) (2) of the bill. This sec- 
tion provides that, subject to the regulation of the President of the 
United States, the Forest Service may take control measures against 
insects and diseases in the proposed wilderness system. While this 
section allows roads to be constructed for mineral and water use, it 
does not permit such roads to be built for use in control of insects and 
disease. t me, if I may, give the committee a conerete example of 


what this octal means. On the Gifford Pinchot National Forest 


in the State of Washington, one of the greatest insect infestations in 
the West is present. This is the infestation of Chermes. Private 
lands that are checkerboarded with the national forest system on the 
edge of the forest are being treated with the only control measure that 
is known. This is the aera removal of the infested trees. No 
other type of control measure is known. The trees simply must be 
cut down and moved out of the forest to prevent further spread of 
the disease, thereby preserving both the resource values that may re- 
main in the infested trees and, second, preventing the dreadful spread 
of this infestation. On the national forest lands itself the Forest 
Service has, I think, been lax. As a result of the interest manifested 
by members of the Interior and Insular Affairs Committee and of the 
Appropriations Committee of the Senate, the Forest. Service is now 
moving into a massive program for control of this terrible infesta- 
tion on the national forest lands. Imagine, if you will, the very 
rightful moral indignation which would have ensued had the national 
forest been cleaned up and the private lands allowed to remain as a 
source for further reinfection of the public timber. Fortunately, as 
I say, the Forest Service is now moving in a mighty effort to clean 
up the infestation. But within the Gifford Pinchot National Forest 
is the Mount Adams Wild Area. Here, too, there is a heavy Chermes 
infestation. And so when the Forest Service has done its best to clean 
up the infestation on the national forest lands and the private land- 
owners have spent their vast sums of money to clean up the infes- 
tation on their own lands, nevertheless the Mount Adams Wild Area 
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will remain as a perpetual source of infestation. It will remain as a 
continuing source of infestation until such time as the Forest Service 
will be permitted to take the only control measures known to be at 
all effective. This means that some minor roads will have to be 
pushed into the area and the infested trees removed. And until that 
Is accomplished, it seems to me the Government remains in a morally 
indefensible position. It will be in a morally indefensible position 
because it will be knowingly maintaining, as a matter of firm policy, 
a source of infestation which will spread out to destroy other public 
property and other private property. Many of the statutory laws of 
the United States are not applicable to the Government. But the 
Government cannot escape the impact of the moral laws by which all 
persons and entities are finally judged. 

I recommend for the possess, Amt at of the committee the amendment 
of section 3(c)(2) to permit the Forest Service to build roads nec- 
essary to take effective control measures against insects and disease 
which may occur in wild and wilderness areas. And I should make it 
clear that my reference to the Chermes was only one example of many 
that could be cited. Douglas-fir bark beetle, various forms of root 
rot and other insects and diseases cannot be controlled or affected ex- 
cept through physical removal of infected and infested trees. 

Although insects and disease annually destroy more timber than 
does fire, fire remains a deadly hazard. Fire cannot be wished away. 
Fire cannot be talked away. Great strides have been made in slow- 
ing down fires by us of aerial attack. And bold young men are will- 
ing to risk their lives in parachute jumps into fire areas. But despite 
all of our progress, small fires still grow into great fires. And when 
a fire assumes large proportions, there is no effective way of fighting 
it without heavy equipment. Bulldozers and trucks are essential. As 
I have mentioned, there may be those who think that a dead tree is a 
thing of beauty. But let them visit Oregon’: . agic Tillamook Burn. 
Let. them decide for themselves whether a solate sea of charred 
snags can furnish the inspiration and the estaetic satisfactions that 
the wilderness advocates find so rewarding. 

Fir protection requires roads. The matter is just that simple. 
Either there are roads or there is inadequate protection against fire. 
The proposition admits of absolutely no middle ground. And it 
should be recalled, that despite the posters that man is responsible for 
forest fires, a great percentage of our fires are caused by nature’s 
lightning. Will the wilderness still be inspirational when nature’s 
lightning destroys nature’s forests? 

f course, a fire started by lightning that destroys a great stand 
of timber presumably preserves the community of nature, since man 
has Shaved no part in the natural phenomenon. And yet, perhaps 
even the most ardent advocate of the pure wilderness concept, were 
he to view such a dreadful example as the Tillamook Burn, would find 
his enthusiasm for the pure community of nature somewhat diluted. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a matter upon which I feel strongly. I could 
continue to belabor the record with words. But words cannot extin- 
guish a fire. Words cannot revoke the havoc that fire causes. Roads, 
not. words, can stop fire. 

And I am concerned about this, frankly, not merely because I try 
to be a decent citizen. I do not want to see small fires grow into con- 

36332—59—pt. 234 
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flagrations in wilderness areas for lack of roads and then, when the 
fire hits the boundary of the wilderness area, race out of control 
through great stands of timber that could supply jobs for men and 
homes and schools for our communities throughout the Nation. I 
shall be frank. My interest is both selfless and selfish. You cannot 
live in timber country very long without learning to hate fire; in this 
respect my interest is selfless. And from a more selfish point of view 
I cannot stand idly by without protesting against legislation that 
would forcibly submit the timber lands upon which an important 
part of our economy depends to a needlessly great risk of a catas- 
trophic fire that originates in and spreads from a wilderness area. 

urge upon the committee, therefore, its consideration of a further 
revision of section 3(c) (2) to enable the Forest Service to build such 
roads and trails into the timbered portions of wilderness areas on 
national forests as will enable it to fight forest fires therein. 

In making this suggestion I am aware that the advocates of S. 4028 
really do not propose that the wilderness be left in its pure and natural 
condition. They expect signs and trail markers and the construction 
and maintenance of trails. These trails are now supposed to have a 
3 foot tread and to be cleared to a total distance of about 8 feet in order 
to permit the easy passage of pack animals. I cannot believe that the 
addition of an extra foot or two of width to these trails can cause any 
serious detriment to the preservation of the wilderness areas. And 
the addition of this extra foot or two would enable these timbered 
areas of the wilderness system to be adequately protected against fire. 
It would tend to save them from dreadful conflagrations that would 
destroy not only the wilderness but so many other aspects of these 
areas. And this, it seems to me, is one test of the conservationist, 
namely, whether he will support a recommendation that legislation 
not be enacted which will prevent the Government from effectively 
fighting forest fires. 

The other point that I consider a grave threat to the multiple use 
concept is the establishment of the wilderness council. I can find no 
argument in support of the establishment of a wilderness council which 
is not even more applicable to the establishment of a whole series of 
single use councils. Any argument that is useful to support the estab- 
lishment of a wilderness council is even more apt in support of a timber 
council, a fish council, a game council, a water council, a mineral coun- 
cil, and so on and so forth. But I believe that we ought to arrest any 
trend toward fragmentation of our resource policies and management. 
I have never supported the establishment of a single-use group. 
But I have supported consistently establishment of multiple-use ad- 
visory boards in order that Government agencies may have the benefit 
of the thinking of all forest users and, as well, representatives of those 
portions of the public who are not direct users of the national forests. 

Frankly, in my opinion, the establishment of such a single purpose 
council tends to increase the pressure on the resource agencies to satisfy 
the needs of one group at the expense of other groups of forest users. 
It tends to give to one such group a public cloak of authority by virtue 
of its Federal connection. I hope there will be no challenge to every 
other group of forest users to seek the establishment of its own federally 
sanctioned single purpose council. I earnestly ask the committee to 
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consider the amendment of S. 4028 in order to eliminate this wilderness 
council. 

There are two or three other matters that I should like to call to the 
attention of the committee. For one thing, I hope that it will be made 
clear in any legislation that may finally be brought to the floor of the 
Senate that hunting and fishing will i permitted in the wilderness 
areas of the national forests. As matters now stand, it is possible that 
extremists may argue that the use of rifles or shotguns or commercially 
manufactured fishing tackle in wilderness areas in the national forest 
system would conflict with the concept of a community of nature. 

I am also concerned at the proposed handling of Indian wilderness. 
When I was president of Western Forest Industries Association I be- 
came interested in the problems of the Klamath Indian Reservation. 
At that time the association took action to support the retention of the 
tribal forest by the Federal Government for management by the Forest 
Service in order that full multiple use of those lands could be per- 
petuated. Iam proud of that stand. I think it benefited the Indians 
and the Nation. 

With this in mind I should like to call the attention of the commit- 
tee to section 2(d) of the bill. This would enable the Secretary of 
the Interior, after consultation with the affected Indians, to make 
whatever decisions he might choose, regardless of the wishes of the 
Indians, respecting the inclusion or exclusion of their lands from the 
wilderness system. It seems to me that the Indians ought to have a 
power of decision as to whether their productive lands will or will 
not be taken out of production. If it is their decision to forgo the 
income that such lands could bring them in order to enable a few 
non-Indians to use their wilderness areas, then such generosity on the 
part of the Indians is to be admired. On the other hand, if they 
desire not to devote their productive lands to such nonproductive 
purposes, then I see no reason why the Indians should be compelled 
to subsidize such non-Indian use. If it is believed, nevertheless, that 
it is desirable for the Secretary of the Interior to have the final 
decision made by him, establishing or expanding an Indian wilderness 
area contrary to the decision of the affected Indian tribe ought to be 
accompanied by provision for payment to the Indians of the amount 
of revenues they would lose by virtue of the Secretary’s decision. 
This situation I have in mind is analagous to section 3 of the act of 
May 28, 1940 (16 U.S.C. 552(c)) which provides that where national 
forest lands are withdrawn for the purpose of effecting protection 
of a municipal watershed, the municipality involved shall ay to the 
United States an amount which the Secretary of hamieniinne shall 
determine is necessary to reimburse the United States for the loss of 
net annual revenue which would be derived from resources so with- 
held from disposition. As a fiduciary, it is to be expected that the 
Government will provide for the same reimbursement to the Indians 
that the Government obtains for itself when its own lands are taken 
out of production for the benefit of some other group. 

I am also concerned at the requirement for submission to congres- 
sional review of any decision affecting the boundaries of a wilderness 
area. As matters now stand, Congress has the present right to change 
any such decision by the administrative agency. The statute would 
not increase in any way the present powers of Congress but would 
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serve, it seems to me, only to clog further the channels through which 
the Congress must conduct its internal business. 

Along the same line I am concerned that the President of the 
United States is required to pass on any effort by the Forest Service 
to control insects or diseases in wilderness areas that are within the 
national forest boundaries. As a citizen I cannot advocate adding 
matters of this type to the burdens of the Presidency. Surely mem- 
bers of the President’s Cabinet who have jurisdiction over the affected 
agencies should be able to take responsible action on such matters. 

o compel the President to weigh, consider, and make decisions in 
matters of this type must necessarily detract from the time he can 
devote to truly fundamental problems. 

in I want to thank this committee for affording me this oppor- 
tunity to be heard. And now if there are any questions by any mem- 
ber of the committee or its staff, I shall try to answer them as best I 
can. 

Mr. Stone. Thank you, Mr, Buchanan. 

Mr. George Cornwell, of the University of Utah, to be followed by 
Mr. J. R. Broadbent. Is Mr. Cornwell here? 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE CORNWELL, GRADUATE STUDENT, 
UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 


Mr. Cornwetz. Yes. My name is George Cornwell; I am a grad- 
uate student at the University of Utah engaged in the study of ecol- 
ogy, particularly human ecology. 


After reading the official record of the June 1957, hearings on S. 


1176, I became aware that the virtues of wilderness had been extolled 
by witnesses far more conversant with its values than I, I would like 
to enter into the record, however, my standing on wilderness, using the 
words of one who will rank with Thoreau and Muir as a leader in 
wilderness philosophy, the late Aldo Leopold. He said: 

There are some who can live without wild things and some who cannot. Like 
winds and sunsets, wild things were taken for granted until progress began to 
do away with them. Now we face the question whether a still higher standard 
of living is worth its cost in things natural, wild, and free. For us of the 
minority, the opportunity to see geese is more important than television, and 
the chance to find a pasque-flower is a right as inalienable as free speech. 

I would only like to add that those of us who cannot live without 
oceasional contacts with wilderness may still be a minority, but it is a 
growing, expanding, explosive minority. 

I was partciularly impressed by the statement of G. R. Milburn of 
the American National Cattlemen’s Association, who spoke as follows: 

We are just trying to defend our part in the areas that now exist, where we 
have grazing rights, not to eliminate the cattlemen, not to injure the forest 
lumber business, and not to destroy the watershed. 

Just a few days ago I was shown several locations on this Great 
Basin watershed where large areas of mineral soil have been opened 
to erosion, and all trace of timber reproduction wiped out. This 
destruction was wrought in past summers by bands of sheep allowed 
to over-graze until naught was left of a mountain slope other than 
sheep Sete broken twigs. And I am afraid that this is not the 
exception, but in much of the West, the rule. Such acts by cattle- 
men and sheepmen, somehow, sound a hollow ring to the words of their 
spokesman. 
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Further, it remains to be demonstrated how maintaining a wilder- 
ness area will spell doom for the forest lumber business; or, even more 
so, wreak destruction to the watershed. As for the elimination of the 
cattlemen, I believe there are some areas from which they should be 
eliminated. After all, we don’t find them grazing their herds and 
flocks on the White House lawns. In fact, I feel one of the weak 
points of the Wilderness Preservation Act is its failure to delimit 
present day grazing from those places where it may be proven to be 
undesirable or harmful. I have m mind one particular example. I’m 
sure you are all conversant with the Echo Dam controversy that 
raged over building a high dam within the boundaries of Dinosaur 
National Monument. I was one of those “emotional conservation- 
ists” who wrote a great many letters to Congressmen in an effort to 
prevent the unnecessary invasion of our National Park System. I 
was most thankful to the American people and Congress for prevent- 
ing the dam from being built at that site. 

When I moved to Utah, a camping trip to the Pat’s Hole wilder- 
ness country was high on my agenda. Can you imagine my disap- 
pointment when, as [ camped on the Green River for the first night, 
a band of blatting, bell-ringing sheep walked right through my camp? 
The next day’s hiking up the canyon showed sheep sign and destruc- 
tion to be everywhere. I tell you, gentlemen, as long as sheep graze 
in Pat’s Hole, it might as well be flooded as far as wilderness or 
esthetic values are concerned. 

Many opponents to the Wilderness Preservation Act believe the 
function of the National Wilderness Preservation Council could bet- 
ter be carried out by the newly formed National Recreation Resources 
Review Commission. While this behef may be sincere, it does not 
appear to be well grounded. As others have pointed out, it will be a 
number of years before the NRRRC will be heard from and much wil- 
derness could be lost in that time. Equally significant is the immen- 
sity of the duties already apportioned to the National Recreation 
Resources Review Commission. It seems inconceivable to me that 
an undertaking of such magnitude as coordination and unification of 
a wilderness system be added to their responsibilities. There are 55 
million acres controlled by several bureaus of Government, and it 
seems to me but prudent and wise that there be some council or some 
group that coordinates this through all the bureaus of the Govern- 
ment. 

I have, I feel, studied very carefully the objections to the National 
Wilderness Preservation Act available to me in the literature. Most 
of these, particularly as applicable to the rewritten S. 4028, seem to 
be thinly veiled attempts to block passage of this legislation for rea- 
sons or interests in opposition to sound wilderness policy. In oppo- 
oe Mr. William Welsh, of the National Reclamation Association, 
said: 

The public would immediately think of those areas as areas that should never 
be utilized in any way whatsoever. If there was any consideration being given 
to any use of any of the areas, there would immediately be pressure brought to 
bear upon the responsible official, the President in some cases, not to desecrate 
those areas that have been set aside as playgrounds and to be kept forever in- 
tact and inviolate. Pressure would be terrific. 

Mr. Welsh has hit upon the great bright spot in the modern con- 
servation movement. Namely, that the public is becoming increas- 
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ingly aware of Jand values other than commercial use, or misuse. 
And I doubt very sincerely if this educated public will ever resist in 
any great numbers a land use policy that can be proven and demon- 
strated to be vital to the welfare of the Nation, even though it should 
encompass a national park or wilderness area. 

Gentlemen, I do not believe that S. 4028 is the entire answer. 
There is much yet to be learned about the preservation of this delicate 
resource, but after a decade of attempting to spell out a wilderness 
policy, I believe this is the finest effort we have to date. I hope to 
see the Wilderness Preservation Act passed in the next Congress. I 
pray to see national wilderness areas established and given public 
status equivalent to national parks. And I shall be forever thankful 
if these United States shall be able to perpetuate a wilderness system 
so that all those who glory in things natural, wild, and free need not 
see their dream perish. Thank you. 

Mr. Srone. Mr. J. R. Broadbent, president of the Utah Wool 
Growers, to be followed by M. J. Olsen. 


STATEMENT OF J. R. BROADBENT, PRESIDENT, UTAH WOOL 
GROWERS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is J. R. 
Broadbent. I am president of the Utah Wool Growers with head- 
quarters at, Salt Lake City, Utah. For 52 years, this association has 
represented the woolgrowers in the State of Utah and has been author- 
ized as ee for sheep farmers and ranchers. 

I would like to state that the sound of sheep blatting should never 
be ridiculed, because in Utah that sounds like money and that has 
done very much to build that very university from which this gentle- 
man purports to represent. 

We are opposed to Senate bill 1176 and the Senate bill introduced in 

lace of S. 1176, S. 4028, as well as other similar legislation that may 
presented to the Congress of the United States. 

The State of Utah is primarily a grazing State with approximately 
10 ‘prrcens waste land, 3 percent farming land and 3 percent parks 
and national monuments, which leaves approximately 84 percent 


that must be grazed, of which 22 percent is privately owned. The bal- 
ance of the land in the State consists of publicly owned land under 
national forest, national parks, Indian reservations, public domain, 
myiery areas, State land, and so forth. This means that the Governor 


of the State of Utah is Governor of less than 22 percent of the State, 
the balance of the State being managed by an “absentee landlord.” 
Hardy men and women pioneered the State to make a living and make 
a home. Now at this late date for the “absentee landlord” to want 
wilderness area that we are using for livestock is not human. 

The above picture of the State of Utah is a conclusive distribution 
and condition of land area that requires remarkable skill and effort 
to produce a livelihood and maintain schools, hospitals, libraries, and 
those refinements required to maintain the American standard of liv- 
ing. We cannot afford to divert land from improvement and pro- 
duction and forego its contribution and support of the residents of the 
State of Utah who have an ardent love for the State and do not wish 
to leave the State so that it could be an unmanaged, unregulated area 
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of primitive wilderness for the purpose of perpetuating continuity 
of the primitive. 

Down the ages has resounded the commandment to “subdue the 
earth” and the pioneer fathers who settled this area worked diligently 
under great hardships to make the desert blossom as a rose and con- 
vert the wilderness into a satisfactory home for themselves and their 
posterity. : ft 

It is a difficult task at this time to oppose a group of strangers to this 
State and what otherwise is a group of progressive and intelligent men 
and women. We must now either question their honesty and integrity 
or their intelligence in the support of legislation such as the Senate 
bills referred to S, 1176 and the latter bill, S. 4028. 

It is our collective and studied opinion that the legislation is not and 
does not permit the preservation of a natural wilderness. No natural 
wilderness can be maintained under the provisions of the bills. It is 
not the intention to preserve these natural wildernesses as the very 
bill itself sets up managerial provisions. We consider the bill con- 
tradictory. Under management legislation it cannot carry out the very 
provisions of the bill which would retain, and I quote— 
their primeval environment and influence and being managed for purposes con- 
sistent with their continued preservation as wilderness, which areas shall serve 
the public purposes of recreational, scenic, scientific, educational, conservation, 
and historical use and enjoyment by the people in such manner as will leave them 
unimpaired for future use and enjoyment as wilderness 

This administration itself would remove the “primeval environ- 
ments.” As man moves in to manage, primeval environment can no 
longer remain. 

The bill further provides to— 
be the policy of Congress to administer the national forests with the general 
objectives of multiple use and sustained yield, and in order to carry out this 
policy, the Secretary of Agriculture is accordingly directed to administer the 
national forests on a multiple-use basis so that the resources thereof will be 
used and developed to produce a sustained yield of products and services. 

We believe in the multiple use of our national resources. We do not 
always agree with the order of importance as set up by certain depart- 
ments of Government, but we do believe in the inulfiple use and we do 
not consider it practical to “recognize as an area where the earth and 
its community of life are untrammeled by man,” because when the 
time arrives that man can no longer utilize or visit an area, none of the 
multiple-use provisions are effective. 

With the development of section 3 of the proposed bill, the entire 
purpose of the bill is nullified. We refer to use of the wilderness 
under section 3(a) : 

Nothing in this act shall be interpreted as interfering with the purposes 
stated in the establishment of any national park or monument, national forest, 
national wildlife refuge, Indian reservation, or other Federal land area in- 
volved, except that any agency administering any area within the wilderness 
system shall be responsible for preserving the wilderness character of the area 
and shall so administer such area for such other purposes as also to preserve 
its wilderness character. The wilderness system shall be devoted to the public 
purposes of recreational, educational, scenic, scientific, conservation, and his- 
torical use. All such use shall be in harmony, both in kind and degree, with 
the wilderness environment and with its preservation, and the areas within 


the wilderness system shall be so managed as to protect and preserve the soil 
and the vegetation thereon beneficial to wildlife. 
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The proponents of the bill have been very gracious in permitting 
section 3 as above quoted and other exceptions in the same section, 
to quiet some of the present users of the forests and have developed 
other special provisions as set forth in subdivision 3, section 1: 

Within national forest areas included in the wilderness system, grazing of 
domestic livestock and the use of aircraft or motorboats where these practices 
have already become well established may be permitted to continue subject to 
such restrictions as the Secretary of Agriculture deems desirable. 

We presume with an idea of accomplishing by administration 
what they make exception to by legislation. 

Section C of the bill further provides for hearings with at least 
90 days’ public notice and the authority of the council to accept 
private gifts and benefactions to be used for the purpose of further- 
ing the aet, making these gifts deductible from income for Federal 
tax purposes and exempt from Federal estate tax. 

Those thrifty men who are attempting to make a living in the areas 
adjacent to the wilderness areas and on land that will probably be- 
come wilderness areas are too busy producing food and fiber for the 
public to attend such hearings and are often penalized because they 
must tend to business rather than follow some hobby. Under the 
bill, the council would become an administrative agency and is in- 
tended to bring to focus our various wilderness interests and be an 
information center. 

We submit that the establishment of a National Wilderness Pres- 
ervation Council is a duplication of legislation. It is unnecessary, 
will create confusion compounded among the agencies that are mem- 
bers of the council such as the Secretary of Interior, the Secretary 
of Agriculture, the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, and the 
three citizen members who are to be appointed by the President. In 
our judgment, there will immediately be a confusion of interests and 
administration. With this confusion other departments would be 
quarreling among themselves. Without this bill, this unnecessary 
confusion and quarreling within the Government would not develop. 

We submit that the proposed bill or any other similar legislation 
is unnecessary and a duplication of legislation and efforts. The pro- 
visions are now being administered with full authority by various 
departments of the Government. We should seek to have fewer com- 
missions, less administration, and develop more commonsense with a 
goal of carrying on with less government. 

We have set forth the reasons why such a commission should not be 
established and why such duplicated legislation should not be passed. 
We now ask ourselves, “What are the many hazards that such unwise 
and unnecessary legislation may develop?” We shall proceed to set 
forth some of the apparent results of legislation that would set apart 
wilderness areas, administration and supervision as provided in this 
legislation which is so confusing. 

Legislation of this sort would duplicate the administration of the 
so-called wilderness areas which would be created. It would dupli- 
cate management and cause confusion and quarreling among the 
various bureaus and divisions now administering these lands. 

There would be encouragement of bequests and gifts which would 
further remove land from taxation and increase the responsibility of 
the remaining taxable area. 
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There would be increased and unrelenting pressure beyond intelli- 
gent logic for more areas to be placed under wilderness preservation. 

If the legislation is carried to its complete conclusion of undis- 
turbed wilderness areas, it would remove all management. These 
areas would be left without roads, subject to fire from lightning, 
beetles, and tornadoes with no prevention or protection. 

Actually what we need is wilderness protection especially as it per- 
tains to ” Bal and without roads, fire suppression would be next to 
impossible. Mature and overripe trees are vulnerable to wind and, 
falling, take down or damage healthy trees. When the timber is 
not removed, bark beetles go to work and they multiply tremendously. 
Lightning makes these areas vulnerable and fires could sweep over 
thousands of acres of fine wilderness country. The fires cannot be 
confined without roads and modern fire prevention and the fire would 
spread to other lands outside of the wilderness. This would mean 
less forage, less timber, less water, and less opportunity for people to 
enjoy the scenery. The damage could not be estimated in dollars. 

It would reduce the number of people who could visit the wilder- 
ness area to a mere fringe of the population, It is a known fact that 
wildlife populations have declined and deer have been stunted for 
lack of g habitat in overaged woodlands. It will affect not only 
2 ederal- and Government-controlled land, but private land adjacent 
thereto. 

Utah was settled because of the available open range (national for- 
ests and public domain land) available for supplementing grazing to 
their private holdings. The private-owned ranches and rangelands 
carry the open range as a hidden value and this value is included in 
the tax rolls of the various counties in the assessed value of private 
lands. Take these public ranges away from the stockman and his 
private lands become less valuable, his production is reduced and 
there is no prosperity in the community. The schools, hospitals, roads, 
and communities have no taxes with which to carry on, the livestock 
industry dies and you have wilderness and desolation. 

Multiple use is impossible. Water and the use of water is seriously 
im tes 

n conclusion, if a wilderness council is to be set up, we will have 
day-to-day quarrels and misunderstanding by the management of 
national parks, wildlife refuges and ranges, Indian reservations, 
national forests and other Federal land administration in which the 
wilderness area will be selected. There is sufficient misunderstanding 
presently. 

I repeat—this land in the State of Utah is a vital segment of the 
livelihood of thousands of the citizens of this and our neighboring 
States, and we can condone no legislation that will jeopardize or inter- 
fere therewith. 

This organization calls a halt and vigorously opposes any effort to 
enact legislation that would destroy the opportunities of individuals 
to maintain a livelihood. Legislation that would curtail possibilities 
to maintain the American way of life would bring further regimenta- 
tion to the wide-open spaces. 

Mr. Stone. Thank you, Mr. Broadbent. 

Mr. C. J. Olsen, director of the Utah State Park and Recreation 
Commission, to be followed by Mr. Don Clyde. 
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Senator Murray. Before you start, I would like to say that I hope 
all the witnesses will try to cooperate with the committee in an effort 
to expedite this hearing. We would like to finish it today and I hope 
that they. will be able to conclude their statements in 5 minutes; but, 
of course, I am perfectly willing to give them another minute and a 
half or two if they really need it. 


STATEMENT OF C. J. OLSEN, DIRECTOR, UTAH STATE PARK AND 
RECREATION COMMISSION 


Mr. Otsen. I will try to do it in the limited time, Senator. 

My name is C. J. Olsen; I am director of the Utah State Park 
and Recreation Commission. I have been instructed by the Utah 
State Park and Recreation Commission to present a statement on their 
views concerning S. 4028, the National Wilderness Preservation bill. 
The opinion of the Commission is not motivated by any other group, 
but by common sense. 

The Commission is generally favorable to the wilderness type of 
recreation now in effect on the national forests and national parks. 
The creation of a National Wilderness Preservation Council, how- 
ever, as provided for by S. 4028, would superimpose another agency 
on top of the U.S. Forest Service and the National Park Service. It 
is the opinion of the Commission that this would be undesirable, a 
duplication of responsibility, cumbersome, unnecessary, and costly 
to the taxpayers of our country. 

This type of recreation use is only one facet of recreation and is 
very adequately, in the opinion of the Commission, being administered 
by the U.S. Forest Service and the National Park Service on the 
lands administered by these departments. 

This legislation would impose added expense, create additional red 
tape and paperwork, and would certainly interfere with the orderly 
administration of the national forests, the national parks and monu- 
ments. 

It is the opinion of the Commission that the establishment of a Na- 
tional Wilderness Preservation Council, concerned only with one 
phase of the management of these lands, might very well invite similar 
proposals from other users of these areas or resources, which obviously 
would be very undesirable. Multiple-use management on the national 
forests is no longer on trial. It has been proved a sound and sensible 
method of public land management. 

The Commission is of the opinion that with the new mining laws in 
operation, danger to primitive and wilderness areas by individuals or 
companies seeking illegal title to land through the mining laws, has 
eliminated or greatly reduced the possibility of unlawfully acquiring 
lands under the mining laws. 

Control of insects and disease in many of the wilderness areas is 
essential and must, we believe, be under the administration of the 
agency in charge of the land with the power to act when the epidemic 
strikes. Otherwise, the necessity for going through so many unnec- 
essary, time-consuming, unsound procedures, which would be required 
under S. 4028, may very well result in the destruction of the forest and 
could contaminate adjoining forest lands which are badly needed for 
timber and watershed purposes, as well as for game habitat, scenic 
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values, and recreation use. Management of the game with the co- 
operation of the State fish and game departments is essential for 
the protection of the watershed and the forage, as well as the game 
herd. Management is the secret to permanent resources. To lock up 
large areas which contain multiple resources by legislative procedure 
is unwise and unnecessary. 

For the above good reasons, the Commission is opposed to S. 4028, 

Senator Murray. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Srone. Mr. Don Clyde, president of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association, to be followed by Mr. J. H. Breckenridge. 


STATEMENT OF DON CLYDE, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Don 
Clyde, and I am a resident of Heber City, Utah. I am president of 
the National Wool Growers Association. I am also a sheepman. I 
have a flock of approximately 4,000 breeding ewes which summer in 
the Wasatch Mountains of Utah and winter in the desert area of this 
State. My sheep operation is typical of many others in Utah and sur- 
rounding States. These sheep operations have been developed over 
« period of years to properly fit into the multiple-use principle of our 
Federal lands and to share in the most economical and wisest use of our 
available grass and water resources. 

The National Wool Growers Association, for which I am speakin 
today, is the oldest national livestock organization in the United 
States, During all of the 93 years this association has been in existence 
it has been recognized as the official spokesman for the sheep industry 
of the United States. 

In behalf of this important industry, producing both food and 
fiber, I am here today to tell you why our organization is drasticall 
opposed to legislation embodied in S. 4028, which would establish 
a national wilderness preservation system. We understand that ap- 
peciien ely 50 million acres would be included in this proposed wil- 

erness program. Under this bill, “the preservation of wilderness 
shall be paramount” while multiple uses of Federal lands to be in- 
cluded in the wilderness system “may” be permitted under certain 
conditions. 

As an example, the bill provides that grazing of domestic livestock 
where it has become well established, “may” be permitted to continue 
on national forest areas in the wilderness system subject to such regu- 
lations and restrictions as the Secretary of Agriculture deems 
desirable. 

Nothing is mentioned with regard to grazing of domestic livestock 
in wilderness areas outside of national forests. Are we then to assume 
that grazing will be entirely eliminated in those outside areas? 
Neither, under the terms of this bill, could any new areas for grazing 
be opened. And this in face of ever-growing needs for meat for our 
population, which is expected to grow from 173 million people at 
present to 235 million in 1975. We should, therefore, be planning for 
increased livestock production rather than locking up vast areas of 
our recurring grass resources. Certainly any curtailment of our 
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grazing resources, resulting in less production of livestock, will mean 
iigher priced meat for the consuming public due to smaller supplies. 

Since 90 percent of the wilderness areas would be located in the 11 
Western States, their economy would be affected very seriously by this 

roposed legislation. Over 50 percent of the total area of these 11 
Western States is owned by the Federal Government. The present 
conservative and wise multiple use of these lands is a tremendous 
factor in the economy and tax structure of this entire western region. 
In fact, the use of the land is the basis for the economy and income of 
the people living in the Western States. Farm produce, including 
livestock, marketed from the Western States in 1957 was valued at 
nearly $6 billion. Minerals produced $4.1 billion. In addition to 
these important sources of western income, we are advised that forest 
products in the 11 Western States are valued at over $3 billion an- 
nually and tourist expenditures in the Western States each year are 
estimated at $2 billion. If these industries are reduced or eliminated 
through curtailment of the multiple use of our Federal lands, the 
economic welfare of the entire West will suffer not only through re- 
duced income but through consequent reduction in tax funds for 
schools, roads, and other public needs. 

In addition to county, State, and Federal taxes paid by westerners, 
the amount of money received by the Western States for road and 
school use in the counties in which the Federal lands are located would 
be reduced if multiple use of these lands is curtailed. In the case of 
national forest lands 25 percent of all moneys received during any 
fiscal year is paid to the States for the benefit of public schools and 
public roads of the counties in which a national forest is located. In 
the 11 Western States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, this 
25 percent amounted to $22,311,000. 

On the lands administered by the Bureau of Land Management, out 
of the income from the grazing use, timber sales, mineral leases, and 

ermits and other sources, $31,150,000 was returned to the 11 Western 
States for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958. 

The loss of any of these funds through curtailment of vital, well- 
managed multiple uses of the Federal lands would be detrimental to 
the welfare of the 11 Western States. If the vital uses of our Federal 
lands are to be curtailed or eliminated through the establishment of a 
wilderness system, then the taxes and other revenues of the States and 
counties will be reduced. Therefore, before placing the States and 
counties of the West at the mercy of this legislation, they certainly 
should have a voice and it should be determined what other sources of 
revenue, if any, are available, because costs of county and State gov- 
ernments are rising and any loss of revenue must be replaced. 

Due to insufficient annual precipitation much of the land in our 
Western States is semiarid. Conservation of our water resources and 
their development constitute our greatest need and obligation. Any 
interference or curtailment of our streamflow or water storage would 
be most injurious to industrial and domestic requirements, irrigation 
and stock watering needs. Passage of this Wilderness Act would dry 
up and depopulate many of our present prosperous sections in the 
Western States. 

We recognize the importance of preserving the natural beauty and 
primitive character of our scenic areas and historic monuments. Many 
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of these western areas are being so preserved and at the same time are 
providing needed resources through multiple use. Many people are 
also finding peace and quiet in these same areas and an opportunity to 
clear the “cobwebs” from their minds, getting away from the crowded 
cities. 

In other words, the wilderness status of many of these areas can be 
compatible with uses which provide a living for many people. For 
instance, the grazing of livestock does not destroy the primitive beauty 
and wilderness characteristics of the land but does put to practical use, 
a renewable resource, reduces fire hazards caused by unused, dry grass, 
and fertilizes the land. Many of these areas, properly managed, can 
maintain their wilderness features through wise administration of a 
never-ending crop of timber. Under trained supervision, picnicking, 
hiking, camping, fishing, and hunting can also be enjoyed without de- 
stroying the natural beauties. Many of these areas are so large that 
even with all the uses I have mentioned it will be possible for many, 
many genre to find noise-free solitude for those wishing to get away 
from the traffic of our crowded cities. 

It is interesting to note that in 1956, the latest year in which statistics 
are available, there were a total of 52,556,084 visits to all types of 
recreational areas on the national forests, where the people of the 
United States enjoyed the natural forest environment, the scenery and 
the solitude. In contrast to this, there were only 448,340 visits to 
wilderness areas in the national forests during that year. In other 
words, the visits to primitive areas, inaccessible to many, were less than 
1 percent of the visits to other recreational areas of the national forests. 
And yet the main purpose expressed in the title of this bill is “to es- 
tablish a National Wilderness Preservation System for the permanent 
good of the whole people * * *.” Apparently, from these statistics, 
the presently established wilderness areas are more than sufficient both 
now and for many years to come, to satisfy the needs of the very limited 
groups of Boy Geonk troops and pack-horse enthusiasts who prefer 
areas with no roads or other modern and sanitary facilities which at 
least 99 percent of our tourists demand. 

A total of 1,085,551 cattle and horses and 2,707,969 head of sheep 
were permitted to graze on the national forests of our 11 Western 
States during 1956. Although not yet published, we understand the 
permitted numbers for 1957 will not show any material changes, The 
national forests provide a vital link in the year-round operations of 
these livestock, ‘Estimates based on U.S, Department of Agriculture 
reports indicate that with the rising population, if the American peo- 
ple are to get three square meals per day, we must produce 50 percent 
more cattle and 28 percent more sheep by 1975. Yet this bill proposes 
placing sppromncetery 50 million acres into a wilderness system, with 
apparently no new grazing areas permitted. Also once such a bill 
became law, pressure would undoubtedly be exerted to remove multi- 
ple uses from many of these areas as rapidly as possible, since wilder- 
ness would be “paramount.” Just how are we going to feed our popu- 
lation while huge areas are locked up to preserve their beauty from 
public view? Once liquidated, our livestock population, unlike crops 
ms flowers, cannot be rebuilt in a single season. The process is a long, 
slow one. 
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During the last session of Congress the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation, along with representatives of other public land users, worked 
diligently to secure passage of H.R. 5538. This statute, Public Law 
85-337, requires congressional approval of any public land withdraw- 
als exceeding 5,000 acres. S. 4028 now proposes to nullify this com- 
pletely beneficial legislation by giving authority to add lands of any 
acreage at any time to wilderness areas with no regard for the value 
of the land or the indispensability of its present use. 

The Forest Service and the Bureau of Land Management have for 
many years been entrusted with the responsibility of sound manage- 
ment of our Federal lands. In addition, we have an Outdoor Recrea- 
tion Resources Review Commission created so recently that it has not 
yet had time to function or even to complete its organization. 

Now to further complicate the picture, the wilderness bill would 
set up still another organization to be known as the National Wilder- 
ness Preservation Council. Such a council would most surely dupli- 
cate or endeavor to assume responsibility of present administrative 
agencies. It would also make recommendations to Congress with 
regard to the administration of the lands in the National Wilderness 
Preservation System. This is certainly a function of the existing 
departments managing the Federal lands; namely, the Forest Service, 
the Bureau of Land Management, National Park Service, the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, and the Fish and Wildlife Service. This duplica- 
tion of effort would be costly, overlapping, and confusing. 

In summary, we oppose this bill because : 

1. It is a threat to the economy and tax structure of the 11 Western 
States, where land is the basic resource. 

2. It is a threat to the future food needs of our growing population. 

3. The wilderness status and beauty of western areas can be main- 
tained with properly managed, conservative multiple use of the im- 
portant and renewable resources of these areas under the administra- 
tion of existing Government agencies. 

4. The proposed National Wilderness Preservation Council would 
duplicate work of existing land agencies. This would be an added 
and unnecessary cost of Government. 

5. This is special-privilege legislation and contrary to the title, not 
for the benefit of the “whole people.” The areas proposed, roadless 
and without modern facilities, would be made inaccessible to the 
“whole people” and would be reserved for the enjoyment of less than 
1 percent of our population. 

6. We already have adequate wilderness areas protected through 
departmental regulations and through legislation now in existence 
covering wildlife refuges, national parks and monuments, and even 
wilderness areas within our national forests. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Murray. Thank you. 

Mr. Stone. J. H. Breckenridge, Idaho Wool Growers Association, 
to be followed by Thomas J. Lyon. 
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STATEMENT OF J. H. BRECKENRIDGE, REPRESENTING THE IDAHO 
WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. BreckenrinvGe. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, my 
name is John Breckenridge; I live in Twin Falls, Idaho, I represent 
the Idaho Wool Growers Association. I am also a sheepman and 
farmer. I have a small range sheep flock of approximately 2,000 
breeding ewes, which is typical of the sheep business in Idaho. One 
of the cornerstones of these operations is the multiple-use principle 
of the Federal lands. 

The Idaho Wool Growers Association, for whose members I am 
speaking, has been the recognized spokesman for the sheep industry 
in my State for over 50 years and is composed of over 1,000 members. 

I am speaking for people who believe strongly that wise multiple 
use, which must be consistent with maximum sustained production, is 
the best principle on which our total economy in the West can go 
forward. We believe that S. 4028 would definitely tend to limit dif- 
ferent uses because under it, “the preservation of wilderness shall be 
paramount.” 

Mr. Don Clyde, president of the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, has presented very ably the facts concerning the effect this bill 
would have on the economic well-being of these western so-called 
range States, I will not take the committee’s valuable time to re- 
iterate these statements, but rather call your attention to the vital role 
the points brought out in Mr. Clyde’s statements play in arriving at 
a proper decision on S. 4028. 

In addition to the economics involved, it appears to me that this 
bill should not be passed for four other reasons: 

1. It would set up another organization, the National Wilderness 
Council, which would make proper administration of these areas 
most cumbersome, if not impossible. The existing administering 
agencies have already set up adequate wilderness areas which are 
protected through departmental regulations. These agencies are 
charged with the management of these areas, and they must have the 
authority to properly discharge that trust. 

2. As proposed in S. 4028, all primitive areas, regardless of wilder- 
ness value, must be so classified within 10 years, or they automatically 
become a part of the wilderness system. We believe that lands should 
be classified as primitive, or wilderness, only when they have no rea- 
sonable qualifications for multiple use, and that that decision should 
be left with the administrative agency where it now is. 

3. Measures needed for the control of insects and diseases of the 
forest in the proposed wilderness areas under this bill could not be 
taken without Presidential authorization. Certainly adequate pro- 
tection against indiscriminate control action can be afforded by vesting 
the approval of pest-control in the secretary of the proper agency. 

4, Ostensibly, this bill purports to secure for the American people 


of present and future generations the benefits of an enduring resource 
of wilderness. Actually, the number of people enjoying the present 
wilderness areas amounts to only about 1 percent of those visiting the 
national forests. In effect, this bill, if passed, would preclude any 
additional multiple use of these resources and would lock out 99 per- 
cent of the recreational use. Had the Founding Fathers of our 
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great country acted on this principle, I doubt seriously that the 
boundaries of this Nation would extend very far beyond the sight of 
Plymouth Rock. 

For these reasons, in addition to the ones presented by Mr. Clyde, 
we are opposed to the passage of this measure. 

Thank you very kindly, sir. 

Mr. Srone. Mr. Thomas J. Lyon, of Logan, Utah, to be followed 
by J. D. Hart. 


STATEMENT OF RUPERT SCHMITT, IN BEHALF OF THOMAS J. LYON, 
EDITOR, UTAH STATE UNIVERSITY LITERARY MAGAZINE 


Mr. Scumirr. Gentlemen, I would like to make this statement in 
behalf of Thomas J. Lyon, the present editor of the Utah State Uni- 
versity Literary Magazine. 

In making this testimony in behalf of the wilderness bill, I would 
like to place emphasis upon what I consider to be the higher issues 
involved. By the term “higher issues,” I mean those having to do 
with outward indications of essential human character. 

I think it possible to separate humanity into two camps, as regards 
what I call the “higher issues” related to the wilderness bill. ‘These 
camps are the “users” and the “appreciators.” It is my belief that 
the “appreciators” have achieved a higher degree of civilization. By 
civilization, in this case, I mean the fullest realization of all the 
intellectual and esthetic faculties of man. Of course, there are those 
who hold that civilization is made up of such things as wider high- 
ways and more bathtubs. I am not talking of these people. 

A good case can be made for the viewpoint that the history of 
the United States is the history of such things as the widening of 
highways and the increase of bathtubs. From the beginning of U.S. 
history, it is easy to see that the majority of the people have been 
in the camp of the users. However, there have always been a few 
who would rather appreciate something intellectually and estheti- 
cally, than use it. hese ple have always been effectively 
squelched, because, among other’ reasons, there was often a definite 
need for use, as opposed to appreciation. However, if we are going 
to follow the democratic principle that the minority should be 
honored, the users should not get everything. Something should be 
set aside for the more civilized human beings of the United States. 

Mr. Stone. Will you state your name for the record ¢ 

Mr. Scumirr. Rupert Schmitt. 

Mr. Srone. Mr. J. D. Hart, deputy director of game and fish 
of Colorado, to be followed by Mr. Jack Allshouse. 


STATEMENT OF J. D. HART, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, COLORADO STATE 
DEPARTMENT OF GAME AND FISH 


Mr. Harr. Gentlemen, in the interest of expediency, that publica- 
tion attached to the statement is merely statistical, not propaganda. 
It lists the 11 wilderness areas in the State of Colorado. 

So, to your chairman, Senator Murray, members of the committee, 
ladies and gentlemen, perhaps I appear before you as a defendant 
in the cause here, 
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Might I, in the interest of expediency, be permitted to leave that 
with you and use 5 minutes to make an oral statement? 

Senator Murray. Surely, you may. 

Mr. Hart. We would invite every person in this room to recognize 
cne fact that Colorado is the highest State in the Union by elevation. 
Our average elevation is 6,800 feet; therefore, we are the farthest 
removed from that place of perdition mentioned by a former witness. 

I would invite every person in this room, Senator Murray, to re- 
member that the first wilderness area in Colorado was established 
27 years ago. We have 11 wilderness areas in Colorado, comprisin 
800,000 acres, out of 14 million acres on the national forest land. 
I have known of no case of bankruptcy by virtue of those wilderness 
areas. 

We who are charged with the administration of our wildlife re- 
sources, which are a segment of our natural resources, have a responsi-~ 
bility and, of course, there is no time for “Milktoast” characters. In 
those 11 wilderness areas, gentlemen of the committee and ladies and 
rentlemen, I know of no revocation of a permit. In the Rio Grande 
Wilderness Area, which we have taken to protect the originally bar- 
ren Colorado, and I think we have less than a dozen, there has never 
been a livestockman told that he has to move over and give the grizzly 
bear precedence over the livestock industry. 

Immediately upon complaint of livestock damage from predatory 
animals, we, in conjunction with the Fish and Wildlife Service, move 
in immediately. 

Over 512,000 hunting, fishing, and trapping licenses were sold in 
Colorado last year. I would say to you that every person that con- 
tributed to that fact, the sale of 512,000 licenses, represents every 
stratum of society, and believe you me, my good friend and neighbor 
right here from Colorado helped contribute to that. That represents 
the private industry, which, oddly enough, is still, if I remember right, 
about seven-eighths private and about one-eighth public, and, believe 
it or not, is to a greater extent solvent and self-supporting. 

We who look with favor—and I will qualify that remark when I 
say look with favor, because if S. 4028, I believe the number is, does 
not depart radically from the present features we will continue to 
favor the bill—cannot draw upon our imagination and believe that 
we are so Jacking in faith in our public officials or that we are so 
lacking in faith of our private citizens that there is any plot or con- 
spiracy on the part of any of us to jeopardize a single industry or 
vocation or avocation represented here today, Senator Murray. Thank 
you very much for listening, 

Senator DworsHaxk. Might I ask one question? I should like the 
record to show whether the people of Colorado are civilized or un- 
civilized human beings. 

Mr. Hart. Senator Dworshak, I think the emblem on our State seal 
says “Nil sine numine,” which means “Nothing without providence.” 
1 rather doubt that Almighty God looks upon us as barbarians. 

(The publication, “Colorado Outdoors,” referred to by the witness, 


is on file with the committee. The prepared statement of the witness 
follows :) 
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STATEMENT oF J. D. Hart, Deputy Director, CoLtorapo DEPARTMENT OF GAME 
AND FisH 


The Game and Fish Commission of the State of Colorado in meeting as- 
sembled with the entire membership present, at the State capitol building in 
Denver, Colo., on Friday, November 7 last, authorized and directed that there 
be representation present at this, your Salt Lake City, Utah, public hearing 
relative to the wilderness bill, as presently proposed and presently worded 
and phrased. 

First, please accept the sincere thanks from the Game and Fish Commission 
of the State of Colorado and from all personnel of the Colorado Department 
of Game and Fish for this opportunity to appear before you. Surely every mile 
and hour spent at these western hearings will pay dividends in human under- 
standing. 

Second, we would not by word or written innuendo have you be advised that 
the legislation here proposed is without opposition in Colorado. 

The opposition is not unique, the arguments against the legislation original, 
or in themselves confined solely to Colorado. 

In fact, we who are charged with the management of the wildlife resources, 
which are no small segment of the overall natural resources in Colorado, would 
be amazed if the committee has not already received, or shall receive, by testi- 
mony, letter, or resolution, opposition to the wilderness bill. It is not our place 
in the scheme of things this date to point the finger or offer rebuttal to any 
statement made in opposition to the wilderness bill. 

Likewise, believe us in all sincerity when we state that we do not doubt the 
sincerity of those opposing this legislation or scorn their arguments. 

Through the medium of the collection of a cross section of public thinking will 
come, you, the committee’s, final course of procedure and action. 

Now as to the wilderness bill itself and as to its existing phraseology and 
apparent objectives, the Game and Fish Commission and the Department of 
Game and Fish of the State of Colorado look with favor on the same and to the 
best of our knowledge, unless there comes some radical departure from the re- 
vised wording as it now contains as compared to the original wording, this favor- 
able attitude shall continue and, we feel that we can and will in the interest of 
the greatest good to the greatest number of Colorado people in particular and our 
American citizenry in general, do so without detriment to any strata of society, 
or private enterprise. 

After review and discussion of the wilderness bill as now written and pro- 
posed for enactment we cannot see where the same will be perilous to the sur- 
vival or continuity of the well-regulated, multiple-use practices within any 
segment or unit of the national wilderness preservation system. 

We recognize in the wilderness bill a ways and means, with a statutory foun- 
dation, of carrying on with the general objectives of multiple use and sustained 
yields and yet, again by statutes, there will be control to prevent monopoly. 

By no stretch of imagination can we visualize, as the bill is now written, any 
“freeze” of land areas or resources for a single-purpose use by any one type 
of users. By application of even closer scrutiny we cannot subscribe to the 
theory that the National Wilderness Preservation Council will be a useless 
appendage reflecting a needless operational cost without contributing to the 
“good of the cause.” 

Rather, the terms of the bill itself identifies the Council as a “nonexclusive 
clearinghouse for exchange of information among the agencies administering 
areas within the system.” 

We see no invasion of States’ rights and no creation of a circumstance 
whereby the best interests of the citizenry are jeopardized because the “special 
provisions” contained within the bill would retain by statutory law sufficient 
authority for the President and/or the Chief of the Forest Service to administer 
needs of special consequence. Neither are we fearful that the bill as it is written 
™ be successfully portrayed as an instrument fatal to river basin development 
plans. 

In Colorado, we are still a part of a property-owning democracy, with free- 
dom of enterprise and no lack of opportunities or incentives and economic 
progress in Colorado will in no wise be curtailed by enactment of the wilderness 
bill in its present form. 

In 1957 over one-half million hunting, fishing, or trapping licenses (resident 
and nonresident) were sold in Colorado. Every person that subscribed to that 
fact, and it appears that in 1958 they will be equal in number, is a part of the 
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American system that is based on free enterprise which appears still to be 
seven-eighths private and one-eighth public and in spite of all circumstances and 
combination of circumstances predominantly self-sufficient. 

We are willing to argue in Colorado especially throughout our Western 
States, that the wilderness bill as now drawn and within the scope of its 
present intents and objectives, no bill of divorcement will accrue to separate 
any person, or persons, industry, avocation, profession, or vocation from the 
overall system heretofore mentioned. 

As tangible evidence of the fact that the wild lands, primitive areas, or wilder- 
ness areas not being out of proportion or so comprised in acreage or topography 
to create a monopoly of single-purpose use please accept with our compliments 
a copy of the July-August 1956 issue of “Colorado Outdoors” a Department pub- 
lication citing the areas now existent in Colorado. All of the 800,000 acre 
portion of this nearly 14 million national forest acres are listed for your in- 
formation. 

The pendulum swings both ways—neither do we want to see a constant parade 
of vanishing resources or even lack of ingress or egress to those now present 
and available. 

The issues are real. The need for the wilderness bill is acute, and while pro- 
crastination is no characteristic of the committee here assembled and rational 
serious debate and consideration must take place, the sands of time are running 
out to the point where persons now living cannot see a complete restoration 
in some areas, or a complete arrest of the disappearance of natural resources 
in others. 


May it therefore be the good fortune of all of us to see the materialization 
of the objectives set forth in the wilderness bill. Our respects and our pledge 
of continued endeavors in the interest of good civil government and conservation 
practices are here reflected. 

Mr. Stone. Mr. Jack Allshouse, sportsman representative on the 
Utah Big Game Board, to be followed by Frank J. Allen. 


STATEMENT OF JACK ALLSHOUSE, REPRESENTING THE UTAH 
WILDLIFE FEDERATION 


Mr. AutisHouseE. Senator Murray, ladies and gentlemen, I am ap- 
pontine before you today as a representative of the Utah Wildlife 
ederation, the only representative organization of the sporting 
opulation of the entire State of Utah. May I remind you that mem- 
r clubs affiliated with the Utah Wildlife Federation are comprised 
of people from all walks of life. Whether they be farmers, stockmen, 
bankers, laborers, private businessmen, or servants of the public, 
they all have a say as to the operation of the Federation. I shall also 
state that no person is denied membership in the Federation. These 
are the people I represent. 

Though I have talked to many member organizations, or officers 
of these organizations, I have never as yet heard of a dissenting vote 
for the need of the wilderness bill. It is true that there have been 
some who have been a little dubious at first, but when the workings 
of the bill were explained, they, too, could see how it would be of 
benefit. Not primarily for themselves, but for their descendants, 
who in the future years might enjoy the same virgin territory which 
they, as well as their forefathers, have enjoyed. 

_ There are those who would lead us to believe that the wilderness bill 
is only for the benefit of a small segment of the public, when actually 
the entire population of the United States may partake of these bene- 
fits. There are also those who tell us that the wilderness bill will de- 
prive us of our natural resources. Let us review section 3(c) (2), 
which tells us we may utilize the natural resources if the President so 
decrees that it “will better serve the interests of the United States and 
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the people thereof than will its denial.” Section 3 also provides that 
other practices, which are already well established, may be permitted 
to continue subject to such restrictions as the Secretary of Agriculture 
deems desirable. 

Realizing that time is limited, I would like to state in conclusion 
that when you look at the definition of “wilderness” “where man him- 
self is a visitor who does not remain” and look at the spoilage that 
man has created in some areas, it is of great wonder to me that we have 
not had the wilderness bill many years ago. It is the hope of the 
Utah Wildlife Federation that favorable action will be taken on this 
bill inthe near future. Thank you. 

Senator Murray. Thank you. 

Mr. Srone. Frank Allen, director of the Utah State Land Board, 
to be followed by Leslie E. Shoemaker. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK J. ALLEN, DIRECTOR, UTAH STATE LAND 
BOARD 


Mr. Auten. Thank you for this opportunity. As director of Utah’s 
Land Board, I oppose certain features of S. 4028. I have four points 
to make. 
The first: Administrators could withdraw 70 percent of Utah. 
The sovereign State of Utah is sovereign in a highly diluted sense 
so far as the major portion of its land area is concerned. As a part 
of my testimony, I am submitting an exhibit of landownership 


statistics, 
(The document referred to follows the oral testimony of the wit- 


ness. 

The significant revelation is that more than 70 percent of Utah’s 
total land area is owned and controlled by the United States. Since 
nearly all of this is in condition properly to be classified as wilder- 
ness, we see nothing in the act to prevent withdrawal of 70 percent of 
Utah on the decision of, quoting from section 2(a), “the official au- 
thorized to determine the use of the land involved” for no better rea- 
son than that it is, quoting from section 1(a), “untrammeled.” 

We do not agree that any real protection is offered by the provision 
that Congress may, by joint resolution within 120 days, block the 
withdrawal. It has not been our experience as a State that Congress 
responds with any such alacrity to our crises. We have much more 
confidence in a system under which Congress must act to create a 
withdrawal than in one under which the creation will occur if Con- 
gress fails to act. We take no comfort in vague assurances that no 
administrator would exercise his full withdrawal authority in this 
State. We have recently seen our oilfields effectively closed, without 
consultation with our oil conservation commission, by an administra- 
tor acting on authority we would not have expected to be so used. 
There is substantial acreage in our State which has been in and out of 
Indian reservation four times. We are aware of no withdrawal au- 
thority which has not been generously used. The only way to insure 
against overuse of authority is to limit the authority in the first place. 

Secondly, Utah withdrawals would hurt Utah taxpayers. 

There can be no question that wilderness withdrawal is designed to 
produce absolute stagnation, so far as revenue-producing activity is 
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concerned, on the withdrawn land—no roads, no mineral development, 
no noise of commerce or industry. 

Because 3714 percent of mineral royalties from Federal] lands, and 
other revenues, are committed to the State for its schools, public lands 
are beginning to provide a significant part of the money for Utah’s 
schools. The State has just attained oil prominence, and there is real 
hope that now “untrammeled” acreage can contribute a major part 
of Utah’s school finances as it has in other States. 

There immediately come to mind four ways withdrawals would take 
revenue which Utah’s taxpayers would have to make up: 

First, the potential of the Federal lands in the withdrawal would 
be lost. 

Second, the potential of State lands within the withdrawal would be 
lost. State lands would become inaccessible even by plane, since the 
very air above wilderness is sanctified. 

Third, the opportunity to select indemnity lands within the with- 
drawal would be lost. The Federal practice has always been to with- 
draw the good land so that true indemnification is difficult. If all 
the public domain were proclaimed wilderness, indemnity selection 
would indeed become a meaningless phrase. 

Fourth, the financial advantage of having an oil or other mineral 
industry which can confidently proceed within the limitations of na- 
ture would be lost. 

Whatever Utah wilderness is donated to the system will be donated 
at the expense of Utah taxpayers but not for their benefit. There 
is plenty of wilderness in Utah for Utah’s taxpayers. This act is 
designed to re wilderness for the progeny of people who were 
prodigal with their own. This is fair only if the people who take 
revenue from their public lands compensate Utahans for preserving 
Utah’s wilderness. 

Third: The act violates the concept of equality of States. 

S. 4028 makes it possible for administrators to remove important 
sources of revenue for Utah, to produce stagnation, in fact, on 70 
percent of the State. The act does not have this effect on any but the 
public domain States. Most States own their own public lands and 
always have. No hardship is imposed on the residents of those States. 
The attitude of Congress toward many of these States has been most 
paternal. The taxpayers of Texas, for instance, who have the support 
of the country’s most fabulous oilfields, were recently given their tide- 
lands’ oil as well. Are the goals of equity now served by denyin 
Utah’s taxpayers access to the mineral wealth within its boundaries 
To the extent that such denial would not be the result of the Wilder- 
ness Act, it would be because the authority granted by the act was not 
exercised. 

My fourth point: The act is unnecessary. 

Controls on productive activity falling far short of prohibition will 
suffice to preserve the face of nature. We bow to no man in our ap- 

reciation for Utah’s pristine grandeur, but we who look to the land 

or support do not share the foreigners’ exuberance for sheer “un- 
trammeledness” as a virtue. It is not necessary to any human’s happi- 
ness that 70 percent of Utah should become subject to paralysis at 
administrative whim, 
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If a limit were placed on the acreage in Utah which could be com- 
mitted to the wilderness system; if Utah could make indemnity selec- 
tion within areas withdrawn only for wilderness; if access to State 
lands within wilderness were guaranteed; if Utah were insured com- 
pensation for loss of revenue resulting from the preservation of un- 
trammeledness, then the act might be palatable. In its present form, 
however, the act seems engineered to secure for Utah a position as 
second-class sibling in the sisterhood of States. 

Thank you. 

(The document referred to by the witness follows :) 


Landownership in Utah 
{In acres] 


STATE OF UTAH 


FEDERALLY OWNED LAND, JUNE 30, 1955 


Public domain 36, 627, 265 
Acquired land 873, 153 


* 37, 000, 418 
170.2 percent of the land area of the State. 


FEDERALLY OWNED LAND BY AGENCY, JUNE 30, 1955 


A. Department of the Interior: 
1. Bureau of Land Management: 
Public domain 24, 697, 330 
Acquired land 81 
. National Park Service: 
Public domain 286, 728 
Acquired land 295 
. Bureau of Reclamation: 
Public domain 1, 521, 462 
Acquired land 76, 039 
. Fish and Wildlife Service: 
Public domain 48, 778 
Acquired land 21, 321 
. Bureau of Indian Affairs: 
Public domain: None. 
Acquired land 477 
. Other: 
Public domain 12, 600 
Acquired land 15 
B. Department of Agriculture: 
1. Forest Service: 
Public domain 7, 702, 677 
Acquired land 213, 978 
C. Department of Defense: 
1. Air Force: 
Public domain 1, 875, 930 
Acquired land 7, 847 
2. Army: 
Public domain 300, 231 
Acquired land 51, 739 
3. Na 


vy: 
Public domain 91, 464 
Acquired land 848 
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Landownership in Utah—Continued 
[In acres] 
FEDERALLY OWNED LAND BY AGENCY, JUNE 30, 1955—continued 


D. Atomic Energy Commission : 


Public  Domalirccin cai sess dw des 87, 995 
Pema alk ink Sitter Shin ctahinice tech al cemented 394 
E. Other: 
PR. SOMO ck cn eneeeneee ccna ieaean Seenian 2, 070 
RI iin instinct dmencgorrmcepnngi aide ees 669 
Wi Teeions rusk geopertiten.. wow ae 2, 325, 863 
Area patented by the United States with one or more minerals re- 
gouved. bo: the. United . BtQtetiinnns<cnisme~tnelnateaenmeaaneels 1, 201, 946 
Area granted to the State of Utah as of June 30, 1957__-__--_----- 7, 523, 942 
Area presently owned by the State of Utah and administered by the 
State Idd beetGil) oo ce ee ae 8, 000, 000 
SUMMARY 
Weiloral tands. 2.50 eh ea ee 37, 000, 418 
State lands Administered by State land board__.._-_------_-_--_-__ 8, 000, 000 
Other, includes private land and land owned by municipal, county, 
and State agencies other than the State land board____-_-__--_-~ 12, 701, 022 
TE ee adele eed lie 52, 701, 440 


Senator Murray. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Sronc. Mr. Leslie E. Shoemaker, of Dubois, Wyo., to be fol- 
lowed by the representative of the Montana Stockgrowers Associa- 


tion. 


STATEMENT OF LESLIE E. SHOEMAKER, REPRESENTING THE DUDE 
RANCHERS’ ASSOCIATION AND THE WIND RIVER OUTFITTERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. SHormaker. My name is Leslie Shoemaker; I am a dude 
rancher and a professional big game hunter and outfitter. I am 
speaking here as a representative of the Dude Rranchers’ Associa- 
tion, as their vice president, and also of the Wind River Outfitters’ 
Association, in the little town of Dubois, as their president. 

The Dude Ranchers’ Association is a group of approximately a 
hundred members scattered through the Washers States. It is our 
group that I think is the closest to the wilderness concept and the 
appreciation of wilderness, because essentially we are in the recrea- 
tion business and most of our activities take place in the vicinity 
of the wilderness, within the wilderness or in those fringe areas that 
are influenced by the existence of wilderness. I think probably there 
is no other group that is more cognizant of the reaction of the people 
of the United States to the true enjoyment of wilderness than this 
particular group of dude ranchers. 

We are the special interest people that are being criticized, and I 
would like to say that at least our special interest is nondestructive, 
and our special interest is being criticized by other special interests 
that in the main would like to supplant us, and were they allowed to 
have their way, then the resources of the wilderness, the esthetic val- 
ues, would be Teen 

I speak, I think, unequivocally for the entire membership of the 
association as being in favor of this wilderness bill; but because we 
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are holding our annual convention in Missoula, Mont., next week, I 
would like to request the opportunity to submit a statement endorsed 
by the entire membership of the association to be made a part of the 
hearing. Could that be done? 

Senator Murray. That will be satisfactory. 

Mr. SHormaker. Following our convention next week. Now, for 
the Wind River Outdoor Association, there are only 20 of us; we are 
professional big game hunters. We have a clientele from the State 
of Wyoming and all parts of the United States. We feel that a con- 
tinuation of the wilderness setup is necessary, not only to furnish a 
suitable habitat for game, but < to protect some areas for the per- 
petuation of the game, and we think that if mechanized hunters are 
allowed to continue to move into areas, we will eventually see the end 
of our big game herds; and for that reason our group is for the wil- 
derness bill in this legislation, without any reservation. 

(A written statement filed by the witness follows :) 


STATEMENT OF LesiIz E. SHOEMAKER, VICE PRESIDENT, THE Dupe RANCHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION AND PRESIDENT, THE WIND River OUTFITTERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The Dude Ranchers’ Association is an association of aproximately 100 mem- 
bers in the Western United States. The members of this association essentially 
furnish recreation to a representative group from all parts of the United States, 
and much of the entertainment so afforded is either within the wilderness areas 
or in the fringe areas that are influenced by the existence of wilderness. This 
group is probably the best qualified to judge the reaction, and is cognizant of 
the appreciation of the people of this country of the benefits derived from wilder- 
ness areas. Within my knowledge all the members of the Dude Ranchers’ 
Association are unequivocally in favor of the proposed legislation being discussed 
here today, and since our annual convention is being held in Missoula, Mont., 
during next week, I would like the privilege of having a resolution endorsed by 
the entire membership entered in and made a part of the record of this hearing 
at that time. 

The Wind River Outfitters’ Association is a group of about 20 big game out- 
fitters in and adjacent to the town of Dubois; Wyo., who hunt professionally with 
a clientele that is both resident and nonresident of the State of Wyoming. We 
know that the continued existence of our game is not only dependent upon main- 
tenance of a suitable habitat, but also upon protection from large numbers of 
mechanized hunters. We are convinced that the only real possibility to per- 
petuate the big game herds in our area is the preservation of the wilderness 
areas now established. We believe that there is a real need for the enactment of 
the wilderness bill, and we favor it without any reservations. 


Mr. Strona. The representative of the Montana stockgrowers, to 


be followed by Mr. David G. Rice, Jr., of the Colorado Cattlemen’s 
Association. 


STATMENT OF J. S. BRENNER, PAST PRESIDENT, MONTANA 
STOCKGROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Brenner. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, I am Jack Brenner, Mon- 
tana cowman, past president of the Montana Stockgrowers Associa- 
tion. In my opinion, gentlemen, the bill under consideration, S. 4028, 
represents a purely emotional approach to a very Pied problem. 
Most of us share delusidns of being pathfinders and feel that we were 
born 100 years too late. We picture ourselves as leading great ex- 

lorations, trapping and hunting expeditions, and Indian battles. 
ir, we catiniot tinge back those cherished days by legislation, and it 


seems rather pathetically useless to try. 
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Our problem here in the West has been the development and bene- 
ficial use of our natural resources, Under the doctrine of multiple 
use we have made great strides in sound development. At the same 
time conservation has also made great strides; and by “conservation,” 
I mean true conservation, intelligent and considered husbandry of our 
natural resources. Shortsighted and miserly hoarding of resources 
as contemplated in this bill can only lead to troubles compounded in 
the future. 

The purposes of S. 4028 are clearly stated in section 1. To quote a 
few phrases: “Retaining their primeval environment and influence and 
being managed for purposes consistent with their continued preserva- 
tion as wilderness,” and again, “Leave them unimpaired for future 
use as wilderness.” Those phrases are clear enough and most of the 
further provisions in this bill are just so much window dressing. 

We have wilderness areas now, ably administered by the Forest 
Service and by the Park Service. Under the present regulations there 
is some consideration of local conditions and local needs. It is pos- 
sible to change boundaries or change rules without action by an over- 
worked President of the United States or at least negative action by 
our Congress. I don’t like legislation by negative action under any 
circumstances. There is some very necessary flexibility and at least 
a possibility of some speedy action if the need ever should arise. 

But this bill, gentlemen, constitutes a change in our whole primitive 
area situation. It throws the national parks, the Forest Service, the 
Taylor Grazing Service and other Federal lands all into one pot for 
single use, as far as recreation areas are concerned, 

This bill, S. 4028, could lock up a great potential storehouse for our 
Nation and if it would not entirely throw the key away, it would at 
least bury it within the encompassing folds of bureaucracy to such an 
extent that it would become lost. Who among us is smart enough to 
know what our needs may be even 10 years from now? Who can tell 
when we may need desperately the minerals, the timber, the water 
development that this bill would wind up in redtape forever? We 
must look to the future with an eye to possible development, not to 
the past with the idea of preserving lost romance, 

Practical experiences with the wilderness areas as they are now 
managed show us a lot of the faults and dangers of setting up these 
areas by law. The self-imposed regulations of wilderness areas make 
very difficult the control of insects and disease and fire in these forests. 
We must remember that the airplane and the bulldozer, the jeep and 
even the “mechanical mule” are our chief and very necessary weapons 
in fighting these conditions. We cannot get the pack mules or the 
men to handle them—or even the men to aon them in this day and 
age—to attempt any control by primitive means, 

We must realize that our country has been undergoing great changes 
over hundreds of years and that as much as we might like to, we can- 
not turn back to an entirely primitive state. We have upset too far 
the original balance of nature ever to get along without the resource 
management that this bill would eliminate, I have seen in one of our 
large wilderness areas the damage done by uncontrolled elk herds. 
When a large area is not readily available to hunting by the average 
sportsman, we get concentrations of elk that destroy the feed and 
eventually the elk themselves through starvation. I have seen areas 
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where there was no browse, very thin grass, no seedling trees, no 

ound cover. The deer were gone—they were starved out entirely ; 
the watersheds starting to erode. In short, bad trouble is just around 
thecorner. That situation did not prevail 25 years ago when domestic 
stock was present, because domestic stock can be controlled. The 
damage was done when it became impossible to enter the area except 
by 2-day pack trip, and not enough hunters could afford the time 
or money to get any control on the elk. That, sir, is not conservation 
of any useful values in my book. 

I understand less than 1 percent of the forest recreation users ever 
get into these wilderness areas. But I would like to know, how about 
the few people that can get in as compared to the average citizen that 
has to pay the bill? The easterner or the midwesterner with the short 
vacation can only drive by at a distance and respectfully try to 
imagine the scenery, the hunting and fishing and the delights of our 
wild country. By no stretch of the imagination, gentlemen, can that 
be called democracy; nor can it honestly be claimed that it “pre- 
serves for all of the people.” 

No, sir, this bill, S 4028, works to defeat all of its stated purposes. 
I can see no virtue in taking control away from regional adminis- 
trators and investing it in what amounts to a three-man board of pro- 
fessional lobbyists in Washington. I can see no value in making it 
the responsibility of the President of the United States to decide if 
it is permissible for old “Pickhandle Pete” to prospect for tungsten 
on the head of Squaw Creek. I can see no progress nor any ad- 
vantage to any of our citizens if we forever bar the use and develop- 
ment of the resources of grass and timber, minerals and water of 
these vast areas. I can see no recreational or educational use for the 
average man if he must contrive to walk in or stay out. I can see 
no conservation values if we deny our own resource management peo- 
ple the use of their most advanced tools and techniques for the pro- 
tection and promotion of these areas. 

I wish to make it clear that I have no objection to these wilderness 
areas as they are now administered, but we can’t give this country 
back to the Indians; they won’t take it under these stated circum- 
stances. We are doing pretty well by our wild country right now, 
Let’s not rock the boat by creating another topheavy and distant ad- 
ministration for it. I can see no advantage, gentlemen, in having an 
administrative board made up of three paid lobbyists in Washing- 
ton to run our wilderness system. I thank you, sir. 

I would like to state, sir, that in our letter we asked for two wit- 
nesses and there is another one present if you have time to hear him. 

Mr. Stone. Will you give me his name and if there is time we will. 

Senator Murray. Any witness, of course, can introduce his state- 
ment without reading it and it will have the same effect as if read. 
There are only two Senators here now. We have 15 on our commit- 
tee, and they will have to read the record, of course, and they will 
depend upon the written statements that have been filed here. 

r. Srone. Mr. David G. Rice, to be followed by Mr. Alonzo F. 
Hopkin, of the Utah Cattlemen’s Association. Mr. Rice tells me he is 
on for the soil conservation districts of Colorado. 
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STATEMENT OF DAVID G. RICE, IN BEHALF OF C. A. FOSTER, 
PRESIDENT, COLORADO ASSOCIATION OF SOIL CONSERVATION 
DISTRICTS 


Mr. Rice. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
David G. Rice, Jr., of 40 Hillsdale Drive, Lakewood, Colo. Today 
I am presenting a statement for Mr. C. A. Foster, president of the 
Colorado Association of Soil Conservation Districts. 

The membership of our Colorado Association of Soil Conservation 
Districts is comprised of 97 soil conservation districts organized un- 
der provisions of Colorado State law. There are 485 members of the 
Boards of Supervisors of these districts together with 18,000 cooper- 
ators who actively represent their districts in determining policies that 
are to be followed by our association. The districts and this associa- 
tion are dedicated to the best use of each acre of land according to 
its capabilities and the treatment of each acre according to its needs. 
a found that proper utilization of water is our most pressing 

roblem. 

. The soil conservation districts in the State of Colorado cover a total 
area of 49,004,028 acres. Included is 29,371,500 of farm and ranch 
land in 38,921 operating units. More land is being added as new dis- 
tricts are organized or additions to present districts are carried out. 

Water is Colorado’s most basic resource. Without adequate de- 
velopment of Colorado’s water all industrial, agricultural, municipal, 
and recreational developments will be Sinaloa ta extent and scope. 
All of the major rivers in Colorado are covered by the interstate com- 
pacts governing the use of water in these rivers. 

Wilderness areas which would preclude the development of storage. 
power, and transmission facilities for water should not be created 
until such time as a complete, detailed study of present as well as 
future State needs are determined and specific plans prepared and 
areas set aside for these water resource development areas. 

As the present bill, S. 4028, is drafted, it would appear that it 
would be impossible to develop the areas in the national forests and 
other federally owned properties for water resource management, 
storage, and distribution, should these areas be included as a wilder- 
ness area. 

The people in the State involved should have local option as to the 
establishment of the wilderness area. With this provision, a wilder- 
ness area might be established that at present might not hamper the 
development and utilization of water. However, in 10 or 20 years 
from now the situation could change. The same is true as to the need 
for access roads through a wilderness area to develop water in other 
areas, 

The bill is not clear as to the multiple use of national forests and 
what can be carried on as specified by multiple use. Colorado is just 
beginning to develop its timber industry to the point where we should 
ultimately be harvesting this resource on a sustained-yield basis. This 
is rapidly becoming a major industry in the State. As the bill is now 
written it would be impossible to carry on this enterprise within 
designated wilderness areas. 
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The grazing of the publicly and privately owned lands at high ele- 
vations is an indispensable link in the production of large numbers of 
range livestock. The creation of large wilderness areas, as provided 
for in S. 4028, would completely eliminate this important usage. The 
livestock interests have in the past 20 years made tremendous strides 
in adjusting their usage so that again the grazing is maintained on a 
sustained-yield basis. The elimination of this important industry at 
mh elevations woud! materially affect the agricultural income of the 
tate. 

Inasmuch as practically all of the water crossing the boundary of 
the State of Colorado originates within the State itself, the State 
occupies a oy | position with respect to interstate usage of water and 
major river basin planning and development. No action for the 
creation of wilderness areas should be undertaken until such time as 
major river basin, such as the Colorado, the Arkansas, the Rio 
Grande, the Missouri (North and South Platte tributaries) have been 
studied as they apply to major river basin development and specific 
plans prepared. 

Consideration should be given to the fact that it is estimated that not 
over 114 percent of the people in the United States could or would avail 
themselves of the use of a wilderness area. Certainly the needs of the 
other 9814 percent of the people for the development of water for in- 
dustrial use and agricultural use, the need for timber and other re- 
sources that may be vitally needed in the future should be given the 
most consideration. 

At the annual meeting of our association held in Denver, Colo., 
January 27, 28, and 29, 1958, proposed legislation for the establish- 
ment of additional wilderness areas was considered. The membershi 
was definitely concerned as to the effect the establishment of prepensa 
wilderness areas would have on the development and utilization of our 
water for agricultural and industrial uses. Legislation proposed 
would also exclude land-treatment measures necessary for flood pre- 
vention under the Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention Act, 
Public Law 566. 

At this meeting, the membership went on record in opposition to any 
legislation establishing wilderness areas that did not provide for the 
development and utilization of water, livestock grazing, production 
and harvesting of timber, and other uses which in the future may be 
of utmost importance to our Nation. 

IT respectfully request that this committee give serious consideration 
to the recommendations of our association as to the provisions included 
in S. 4028. 

Senator Murray, in behalf of Mr. Foster, I thank you for allowing 
me to testify. 

Senator Siommay. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Srone. Mr. Alonzo F. Hopkin, of the Utah Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation, to be followed by Mr. R. E. Jones, of the Colorado Cattlemen’s 
Association. 
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STATEMENT OF ALONZO F. HOPKIN, PRESIDENT, UTAH 
CATTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Horxrm. Senator Murray, Senator Dworshak, Senator McGee: 
We are thankful that you saw fit to come to Utah to hold this hearing. 
Weare happy that you would come here. 

I am Lon Hopkin, president of the Utah Cattlemen’s Association. 

Speaking in behalf of the cattlemen of Utah, I am grateful for this 
epernay to voice our strong and united opposition to the wilderness 
bill, S. 4028. 

To begin with, its purposes and declared objectives are entirely con- 
vey to the purposes and objectives of those who have thus far devel- 
oped the western part of the United States. From the time of the 
pioneers until this day it has been the dedicated effort of our people 
to reclaim, improve, and build into beneficial use the lands of this great 
Nation’s frontier. It has not been their intention to isolate, to ignore, 
or to neglect any portion of it. We submit that this effort to 
lift from the category of beneficial use millions of acres of land con- 
stitutes a complete reversal of the very policy which has been followed 
in the development of western America. It appears to us to be an 
ill-advised, even a ridiculous effort, to destroy the multiple-use program 
in favor of ROPOEH EE a vast area for this purpose for such a small 
minority of our people. 

This portion of the United States has been left in a wilderness con- 
dition altogether too long now and it didn’t begin to fulfill its purpose 
until the hand of man and his ingenuity were brought to bear upon it. 
We have always had dreamers among us and probably always will 
have. They feel they are superior to the ordinary American. The 
pride themselves in delving into the unknown. They like to thin 
they are walking on virgin soil where man has never trod before. In 
their own mind they see and hear things in the trees, in the rocks, 
and streams that no other man has ever experienced. In fact, their 
imagination carries them so far into the unknown that they discover 
some things that the great Creator never placed there. And some- 
times I think if we could be assured that there would be quite a few 
of these dreamers actually get lost in the wilderness, then we would 
be partial to this bill. These dreamers like to lose themselves in their 
own dreams. They like to wander alone in out-of-the-way places. 
It is for this group primarily that the Senate bill would reserve mil- 
lions of acres of land to accommodate their selfish interests. 

It is not our interest or intention to belittle those who love to be 
in the great out of doors. In fact, catthemen see something a little 
special in Ligtian who are thrilled with our great mountains, canyons, 
plains, and timbered country ; and we would like to see more of them 
enjoy these magnificent, natural beauties, but Senate bill 4028 will 
discourage the use of these proposed wilderness areas to the mass of 
the people and favor the few extremists that I have referred to here. 

There is a more difficult task than we might imagine to substan- 
tially change this old earth surface even if we wanted to; and the more 
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rugged the country, the more impossible it is to deface. With our 
modern mechanical monsters we can move mountains, but a very few 
of them will ever be moved. Reservoirs will be built on our small 
creeks and our great rivers, but they will add to rather than destroy 
the natural beauty. Vegetation will be more abundant or less abun- 
dant, according to the wisdom we employ in its use, and the amount 
of moisture available, but the general topography of a country doesn’t 
materially change. All of these and other things can be sufficiently 
controlled by the present existing Government agencies, namely, the 
Forest Service ak the Bureau of Land Management, and the Park 
Service. It is our opinion that these agencies have even more than 
enough authority and power to regulate and conserve the Federal 
lands with all their natural resources and natural and primitive 
beauty, and we feel they are capable of doing it in the best interests 
of all the people. We have been looking forward to the day when 
these two agencies dealing with the public lands could be merged into 
one agency, so naturally we are opposed to forming a third one; even 
though it might be small to begin with; these commissions and bureaus 
have a way of growing. 

We recognize that the authors of the wilderness bill have endeav- 
ored to make their latest version a little more palatable, but the fund- 
amental objectives and purposes are still the same, and so we are 
compelled to vigorously oppose this legislation. Thank you. 

Senator Murray. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Srone. Mr. R. E. Jones, of the Colorado Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation, to be followed by Mr. L. Y. Siddoway, of the Vernal, Utah, 
Chamber of Commerce. 


STATEMENT OF R. E. JONES, PRESIDENT, COLORADO CATTLEMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Jones. My name is R. E. Jones and I reside on my ranch in 
Yampa, Colo. I am president of the Colorado Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion. 

The Colorado Cattlemen’s Association is a nonpolitical, nonparti- 
san organization made up of livestock producers and feeders from all 
sections of Colorado. The 3,861 livestock producers and feeders are 
at present paid up and active members, in addition to which there are 
72 local livestock associations affiliated with the Colorado Cattlemen’s 
Association. The policies of the association are established by dem- 
ocratic procedure in open conventions. 

My appearance before you today is in support of the position and 
policy of the Colorado Cattlemen’s Association, adopted by rollcall 
vote at our association’s annual convention, held in Denver, Colo., 
June 12-14, 1958. Such a position was unanimously reaffirmed by our 
members and our board sf couttyel at a regional meeting of the Colo- 
rado Cattlemen’s Association held in Montrose, Colo., November 7, 
1958. This position is in opposition to S. 4028. 

Prior to opposing S. 4028, the bill was studied in detail by com- 
mittees of each of our 72 local associations and by our State associa- 
tion’s board of control. Opinions were requested from other seg- 
ments of Colorado’s economy, such as water, tourists, mining, lumber, 
and businessmen’s organizations. 
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Following this investigation as to how the bill would affect Colo- 
rado’s eastern tourists, recreationists, and sportsmen, as well as future 
water development and Colorado’s general economy, we, in the Colo- 
rado Cattlemen’s Association, are of the opinion that we must oppose 
S. 4028. 

Would the primitive areas that will be set aside under the bill be 
for the use and enjoyment by the people? The answer is “yes,” but 
only in a very restricted way and only to those limited few in a fi- 
nancial bracket who could afford alien and pack trips, or to those 
few with the physical stamina to endure long outdoor trips on foot. 
The U.S. Forest Service, in its last record year report, states that 
nine-tenths of 1 percent of the total saat forest visitors entered 
the 14 million acres of national forest land, at present classified as 
wilderness, wild, or primitive areas. This would certainly seem to 
demonstrate that the benefits of the proposed program are actually 
of value to a very special and restricted minority of our population. 

Many thousands of tourists, from our Eastern States, who annually 
come to Colorado with limited funds and limited time, have the right 
to expect adequate accommodations within our Federal lands and ade- 
quate roads by which to view our many scenic wonders. Present 
facilities and roads are, at present, inadequate. S. 4028 will curtail 
the existing facilities and roads and prevent future development of 
such facilities, thus locking this area to many thousands of eastern 
tourists. 

In our opinion, S. 4028 would destroy to a great degree the present 
multiple-use system of the management and development of our Fed- 
eral lands—a system which has proved so beneficial in preserving 
and maintaining the wilderness effect of our Federal lands; a system 
which has made available Colorado’s federally owned areas to the 
sportsmen, recreationists, and various segments of our economy. This 
federally owned area, equaling 36 percent of the total area of Colo- 
rado, or 24 million acres, is now under complete control of various 
Federal agencies. 

Increasing population, combined with the trend toward a shorter 
workweek, stresses a greater need for the expansion of the multiple 
use of these areas. Under present management these uses are entirely 
compatible. This is simply wise use, providing the most good for the 
most people over a long period of time. 

For example, let’s take our forest areas. From the standpoint of 
forest management, wilderness areas are far from desirable. Wilder- 
ness areas lead to unmanaged stands of timber, which increases the 
chances for outbreaks of insects and diseases. Unmanaged stands of 
timber become stagnated, and in recent years, an expenditure of some 
$500 million was made in Colorado to control an insect outbreak which 
built up in stagnated trees. 

In unmanaged stands the forest fire hazard is increased, by an 
increasing accumulation of fuel on the ground. Should a fire start, 
the control situation is further complicated by a lack of access roads. 

Well-managed forests create a desirable wildlife habitat; stagnated, 
unmanaged forests do not. Wildlife, and the forest, suffer when 
proper management is lacking. Federal agencies’ records prove that 
use is paramount to proper management. S. 4028 would prevent the 
proper management of this resource. Such lack of management is a 
potential threat to any proposed wilderness area. 
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Water is by far the most valuable resource of the forested lands in 
Colorado. Over 80 percent of the usable water of the State flows 
from forested areas. The management given these forested areas dic- 
tates both the quantity and quality of available water, and well-man- 
aged timber will perpetuate both. 

Water yield from the forested mountains may actually mean the 
difference between existence and nonexistence of the land below. An 
adquate water yield will also mean the difference between developing 
or not developing future communities and industries in our Western 
States, below the Continental Divide. 

Adequate management of our watersheds and future development 
of our water are essential to our Western States. The well-being and 
future development of our Western States have a direct bearing on our 
national economy. S. 4028, in our opinion, not only limits our water- 
shed management but makes future water development practically 
impossible. 

till another example is the grazing use of these lands, which under 
the supervision of Federal agencies, proper management has proved 
a direct benefit to fire control, watershed development, and in increase 
of our game animals, while at the same time preserving the wilderness 
state. S. 4028, by eliminating grazing on the majority of these pro- 
posed wilderness areas, would prevent the advantages derived through 
this type of management. 

The performance records and existing programs developed by our 
various agencies supervising our Federal lands, in our opinion, have 
proved one major fact—this fact being that a management program 
through the multiple-use system will preserve in the natural state 
our Federal lands and, at the same time, will materially aid the eco- 
nomic development of our Nation. 

S. 4028 would seriously curtail Colorado’s mining industry and pre- 
vent future development of our mineral resources. For example, if 
S. 4028 had been in effect 10 years ago our great source of uranium on 
our Federal lands in Colorado would not have been discovered or 
could not have been mined—thus depriving our Nation of this very 
important mineral which is playing so vital a part in our present 
atomic age. This points to another very serious objection, that being 
to the “automatic” clauses in the bill, which would prevent the 
multiple use of certain areas for mining of yet undiscovered minerals, 
the timbering and grazing to meet the yet unknown demands of future 
increased generations. 

Under National Forest Land Wilderness designations, S. 4028 pro- 
vides and I quote, “Determinations regarding national forest areas 
classified as primitive shall be made within 10 years after the date of 
this act, and any such area regarding which such determinations have 
not been made, shall, with the exception of any roads, motor trails, 
structures, or any other installation then existing automatically then 
become a part of the wilderness system.” 

In summarizing, in our opinion, 

1. S. 4028 would close forever the majority of our Federal lands, 
through wilderness areas, to the majority, the average U.S. citizen. 

2. S. 4028 would halt our present multiple-use system which had 
proved both beneficial and essential to our State’s and our Nation’s 
economy. A system which has made possible great livestock, lumber- 
ing, mining and recreation industries. 
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8. S. 4028 would be detrimental to the management of our present 
watersheds and hamper seriously the development of future water 
supplies. 

4. S. 4028 would seriously hamper the improvement programs on our 
Federal lands which have been developed, over the years, by various 
Federal agencies in charge of these Federal lands. 

5. S. 4028 would prevent the mining of essential minerals. 

We, in the Colorado Cattlemen’s Association, feel that S. 4028 is 
detrimental to Colorado, our Western States, and to the average 
US. citizen of our Eastern States, and for this reason we certainly 
appreciate the opportunity to appear before this committee in order 
that you may hear our views. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Strona. The next witness is L. Y. Siddoway, of the Vernal, 
Utah, Chamber of Commerce, to be followed by Fred M. Cooper. 


STATEMENT OF L. Y. SIDDOWAY, MANAGER, VERNAL, UTAH, 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Stppowayr. Senator Murray and members of the committee: 
My name is L. Y. Siddoway; I am here to represent two organizations 
that I serve as manager. These organizations are the Vernal, Utah, 
Chamber of Commerce and Uintah Water Conservancy District. 
Both of these organizations represent the people of Uintah County. 
The Uintah Water Conservancy District was formed to contract for 
the repayment of the costs of the Vernal Unit of the Central Utah 
Project, a participating project under the Colorado River Storage Act. 
The Conservancy District is, also, working toward the development of 
all water resources in Uintah County. The Vernal Chamber of Com- 
merce has been noted for their active participation in the development 
7 - resources, not only in eastern Utah, but also in the entire State of 

tah. 

Uintah County is a rapidly growing section of the State, rich in 
many natural resources. At this time we are concerned with several 
phases of resource development that would be directly affected if 
Senate bill No. 4028 was enacted into law. These resources adversely 
affected are water, grazing, lumber, fishing, hunting, oil and mining, 
and last but of major importance to us, the tourist industry. 

Multiple use of public land is important to our economy as well as 
the economy of the Nation. The resources we are now using and re- 
sources to be developed in the future will be necessary to maintain our 
_— and welfare. The key to our most difficult problem in the arid 

est is developing our water resources. I would like to voice a direct 
objection to any consideration of Dinosaur National Monument as a 
unit of a wilderness area, either in this bill or in any similar bill that 
might restrict future consideration of the great water and power re- 
sources reserved in the Dinosaur Monument. 

In analyzing this proposal for creation of wilderness areas, I am 
confused with the basic principle involved. This principle is “multi- 

le use” in connection with the purpose of the bill, which would estab- 

ish a policy by the Congress of the United States leaving unimpaired 

for future use numerous and large sections of the United States and 
36332—59—-pt. 2—-—36 
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her possessions. Certainly, multiple use and a place where man him- 
self is a visitor who does not remain are policies in direct conflict. 
They are policies that cannot live and exist under any type of public 
land administration, whether these lands are national parks or monu- 
ments, national forests, public domain lands of other uses, or lands be- 
longing to the Indians. 

Wil erness should be given consideration—wilderness with a single 
purpose, confined to small areas, consistent with all different sections 
of the country and established in all of the 49 States by the Congress 
and with the approval of each State legislature concerned. This 
wilderness oak emin in its wild state for all time—wilderness 
that would be visited to study and for education of future generations. 
I would like to reemphasize that this wilderness should be enjoyed by 
all people and to accomplish this it should not be concentrated in the 
11 Western States as proposed in Senate bill No. 1176. This system 
of wilderness must be made accessible to people in every State. 

I would like to join with others who have already expressed opposi- 
tion to the creation of a National Wilderness Preservation Council. 
Certainly the Government agencies entrusted with the administra- 
tion of our public lands and guided by the Congress are much better 
qualified to supervise and administer without the urging of a minority 
council, interested only in wilderness. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Stone. Mr. Fred M. Cooper, president of the Idaho State Recla- 
mation Association, to be followed by Sumner Gerard, of the Montana 
Stockgrowers Association. 


STATEMENT OF FRED M. COOPER, PRESIDENT, IDAHO STATE 
RECLAMATION ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Coorrer. Chairman Murray, members of the committee, we 
‘deem it a pleasure to be invited to present our views upon this occasion. 

My name is Fred M. Cooper; I live at Grace, Idaho, where I am en- 
gaged in farming and livestock raising. I have been residing in 
southeastern Idaho for more than 40 years. I am the State senator 
from Caribou County; I have been chairman of the Irrigation and 
Water Resources Committee in the State senate, member of the Bear 
River Compact Commission. I am making this statement today in 
behalf of the members of the Idaho State Reclamation Association. 

The Idaho State Reclamation Association was organized in 1937 and 
has an active membership of more than 200 irrigation districts and 
canal companies which all together operate the irrigation works on 
approximately 2,250,000 acres of irrigated land in Idaho, which is 
more than 90 percent of the total irrigated land in the State. For 
years the association has been the spokesman for the irrigators of the 
great Snake River Basin of southern Idaho. The Idaho State Recla- 
mation Association is a truly grassroots organization of farmers and 
irrigators. The association selects its officers at annual meetings, and 
all officers are men directly connected with irrigation, either as indi- 
vidual farmers or as officers of irrigation districts and canal companies. 
The board of directors of the association is representative of the dif- 
ferent geographic sections of the State’s irrigated acreage. The as- 
sociation is also affiliated with the National Reclamation Association. 

I have provided the 25 copies of my statement, and I want to make it 
clear that the State Reclamation Association is in hearty accord with 
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the position taken by the National Reclamation Association at its con- 
vention last fall, where it opposed any legislation establishing wilder- 
ness areas where it does not provide for the reasonable use of such 
areas for recreation and water-resource development. 

Senator Murray. Thank you very much. Your complete state- 
ment, of course, will be carried in the record. 

Mr. Coorer. Thank you, Senator Murray. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF FRED M. Cooper, GRACE, IDAHO, PRESIDENT, IDAHO STATE 
RECLAMATION ASSOCIATION 


My name is Fred M. Cooper and I live at Grace, Idaho, where I am engaged 
in farming and livestock raising. I have resided in southeastern Idaho for 41 
years. I am State senator from Caribou County, chairman of the Irrigation 
and Water Resources Committee of the Idaho Senate, and a member of the 
Bear River Compact Commission. I make this statement as president of the 
Idaho State Reclamation Association and on behalf of that association’s officers 
and members. 

The Idaho State Reclamation Association was organized in 1937 and has an 
active membership of more than 200 irrigation districts and canal companies 
which all together operate the irrigation works on approximately 2,250,000 acres 
of irrigated land in Idaho which is more than 90 percent of the total. For 
years the association has been the spokesmen for the irrigators of the great 
Snake River Basin of southern Idaho. The Idaho State Reclamation Associa- 
tion is a truly grassroots organization of farmers and irrigators. The associa- 
tion selects its officers at annual meetings, and all officers are men directly 
connected with irrigation, either as individual farmers or as officers of irriga- 
tion districts and canal companies. The board of directors of the association 
is representative of the different geographic sections of the State’s irrigated 
acreage. The association is also affiliated with the National Reclamation 
Association. 

The Idaho State Reclamation Association is unalterably opposed to this 
proposed legislation for a number of reasons. Idaho has a greater concern 
than most Western States. The total area of Idaho amounts to 52,972,000 acres 
of which 34,547,000 acres are federally owned lands or 65 percent of the total 
area of the State is owned by the Federal Government. Over 20 million acres of 
these federally owned lands are administered by the Forest Service and ap- 
proximately 12 million acres by the Bureau of Land Management. It is obvious 
that the citizens of Idaho have a major stake in any legislation of this type that 
is proposed. 

The major reason why we, representing the reclamation interests in Idaho, are 
opposed to this legislation is that the preservation of wilderness areas is made 
paramount. All other resource development within the wilderness areas not 
directly related to the main purpose are purely incidental. That the major 
objective of this legislation is to make the preservation of wilderness areas 
paramount is not open to question. This permeates the whole bill. 

In section 1 (line 9, p. 3) it states: “The preservation of wilderness shall be 
paramount.” 

In the same section it states: “A wilderness, in contrast with those areas 
where man and his works dominate the landscape, is hereby recognized as an 
area where the earth and its community of life are untrammeled by man, where 
man himself is a visitor who does not remain.” 

Also in section 3 (page 11) it states that: “Any agency administering any area 
within the wilderness system shall be responsible for preserving the wilderness 
character of the area and shall so administer such area for such other purpose 
as also to preserve its wilderness character.” 

The real purpose of this legislation is not only set forth in the declaration of 
policy but it is interwoven throughout the bill, often in the strongest of language. 
No one can doubt that the fundamental purpose of this legislation is to make the 
preservation of the wilderness areas paramount to all other uses and any other 
use is purely incidental. 

The fundamental frailty of this legislation is that it is single-purpose whereas 
the proper development and utilization of the natural resources of these wilder- 
ness areas must be multipurpose. Other purposes must be safeguarded and they 
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are not in this proposed legislation. Since the preservation of wilderness areas 
is paramount, it would prevail if there was any conflict with any other. 

It is this aspect of this proposed legislation that causes the irrigation interests 
of Idaho most concern. Substantially every acre of land that raises crops in 
southern Idaho is irrigated. The water that is used for irrigation is the runoff 
in the spring from the watersheds of these wilderness areas stored in reservoirs 
for use during the irrigation season. Existing practices of the Forest Service and 
Bureau of Land Management in these areas which are designed to promote opti- 
mum and controlled water runoff could be seriously impaired if this legislation 
is passed. 

Of greater significance is the impact of this legislation on the future develop- 
ment of reclamation. Our increasing population, estimated another 1 million in 
40 years, means increasing pressure on the land. Every acre susceptible of 
irrigation must eventually contribute to the food supply for this increasing 
population. Agriculture is basic to Idaho’s economy. It is now and it will be 
in the future. There are over a million acres in southern Idaho alone that are 
susceptible to irrigation not now being irrigated. The land is there—all that is 
needed is the water. The only way that water can be made available for this 
land is by the construction of upstream reservoirs on the tributaries of the 
Snake River which rise in this so-called wilderness area. Thousands of acre-feet 
of water annually go to waste through lack of adequate storage on the up- 
stream tributaries. 

The construction of upstream storage on the tributaries is also imperative to 
prevent the flood damage in the spring caused by uncontrolled runoff. Thousands 
of dollars of damage are incurred each year in the upper regions of the Snake 
and the flood problem is even more critical in the Columbia River caused by 
uncontrolled runoff through lack of upstream storage on tributaries other than 
the Snake. Efforts to construct upstream storage on tributaries of the Colum- 
bia in the Northwest have already been thwarted by nature lovers. 

It is obvious that there is a conflict between the preservation of wilderness areas 
untrammeled by man and the construction of upstream storage projects for 
irrigation and flood control. Under the provisions of this bill there is no doubt 
in my mind which would prevail. The preservation of wilderness areas is 
paramount. 

Also, I believe that this bill, if passed, would also have a very serious impact 
on the livestock industry. The livestock industry is also an integral part of 
Idaho’s economy and is one that I know, since I have been in the sheep business 
for many years. The livestock industry, to survive, must use Federal lands for 
grazing purposes—the Federal range under the supervision of the Bureau of 
Land Management and the national forests under the supervision of the Forest 
Service. The livestock industry has grazed these Federal lands under rules 
and regulations of these agencies which have been tested for many years and 
found feasible and workable. Yet by the very terms of this bill the admin- 
istration of these areas by such agencies must be such as to conform with the 
paramount purpose of this bill to preserve the wilderness areas inviolate. Again 
there would be a conflict. My opinion is if this bill should become law it would 
have a very substantial prejudicial effect on the livestock industry in the West- 
ern States. 

It would seem inevitable that these wilderness areas, once they are created, 
would be regarded by the general public as being similar to and in the same 
category as national parks and national monuments, the resources within the 
boundaries of which are never to be utilized or in any way molested. 

There is another reason why we are opposed to this proposed legislation. It 
would create a new Federal agency, a National Wilderness Preservation Council, 
where there is no need for creating still another Federal body. This would only 
lead to administrative complications and conflicts with present programs of the 
Forest Service, National Park Service, Bureau of Land Management, and other 
Federal agencies administering public lands. We feel that these lands are prop- 
erly supervised and administered at this time by these agencies. No addi- 
tional laws or regulations are considered desirable or essential for good lands 
administration. 

It would simply be another layer of authority which would hamper existing 
agencies, increase Government expenses, and take the place of properly author- 
ized agencies who are doing a sound job. One would think by the fervor by 
which this legislation is being urged that there are no current efforts being 
made to preserve such areas. I am advised that the wilderness and wild areas 
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are now under Forest Service supervision and that these are established under 
rules and regulations of the Department of Agriculture. 

Finally, no legislation of this kind should be considered until after the Na- 
tional Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission has had time to com- 
plete its study and report. The legislation authorizing this Commission was 
passed last summer. The Commission is authorized to set in motion “a nation- 
wide inventory and evaluation of outdoor recreational resources and opportu- 
nities and compile such data as to determine the amount, kind, quality, and 
location of such outdoor recreational resources and opportunities and as will 
be required by the year 1976 and the year 2000” and to recommend what policies 
and what programs should be adopted to meet such future requirements. The 
subject matter of the legislation involves extremely long-range considerations 
and there is no need whatever for hasty action. 

In conclusion, I would like to say that the Idaho State Reclamation is in 
hearty accord with the position taken by the National Reclamation Association 
and its convention last fall that it is opposed to any legislation establishing 
wilderness areas which does not provide for the reasonable use of such areas 
for reclamation and water resource development. 


Mr. Stone. Mr. Sumner Gerard, of the Montana Stockgrowers As- 
sociation; he will be followed by Mr. Jay R. Bingham, of the Utah 
Water and Power Board, who must appear this morning or he will 
be unable to be here. 


STATEMENT OF SUMNER GERARD, REPRESENTING THE MONTANA 
STOCKGROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Sumner Gerard, of Ennis, Mont., and I 
appear here as a representative of the Montana Stockgrowers Asso- 
ciation and as a citizen of Montana vitally concerned with the future 


of that great State, which is so closely tied to the public land policies 
of the United States since over 30 percent of our total land area is 
owned by the Federal Government. 

I might also add by way of credentials that I am a recently reelected 
member of the Montana Legislature, being one of the few survivors 
of a recent short but singularly effective open season on Republicans. 
I respectfully suggest to the committee that a brief amendment to the 
bill under consideration might be made whereby a few small, really 
inaccessible wilderness areas with no particular, in the words of the 
bill, “recreational, scenic, scientific, educational, conservation, or his- 
torical” value might be set aside as a refuge for Republicans to facili- 
tate the “preservation or restoration of health” of this group. 

I am a rancher, fairly well acquainted at firsthand with some public 
land problems, since our ranch encloses some such land, and we border 
on a national forest for several miles, though for the past 10 years 
the ranch has had no permit to graze on the forest. 

My first close acquaintance with so-called wilderness bills came 
through study of the published committee hearings last year on Senate 
bill 1176, which is indeed a remarkable document. Over 400 pages of 
small type are devoted to statements of astonishing variety on every 
aspect of so-called wilderness legislation, as well as thousands of words 
which it is impossible to assume could have had any relevancy whatso- 
ever to any subject under serious consideration by a committee of the 
U.S. Senate, including as a sort of peak a letter written by the presi- 
dent of an organization called The Wilderness Society, apparently a 
strong, vociferous, and remarkably voluble advocate of the legislation 
under consideration, to the Secretary of the United Nations protesting 
against the maneuvering of Allied troops, presumably during the 
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Korean war, in a national park in Japan. In addition, the lengthy 
quotations of Emerson, Thoreau, Blake, Ruskin, and reams of purple 
rose concerning the grandeur of nature by both amateur and pro- 
essional outdoorsmen, while educational in a literary way, seem to 
have little to do with mid-20th century facts of life. 

Since you, Mr. Chairman, presided at many of these hearings, it 
would seem presumptuous for anyone to assume that they could con- 
structively add anything to what has already been said, for, of course, 
there was a great deal of serious, well-considered testimony by many, 
including that of the agencies which would have to live with the legis- 
lation. I recognize that the early hearings were on Senate bill 1176 
and that we have here under consideration Senate bill 4028, which has 
the improvement of brevity. However, I cannot see that there is 
any fundamental difference between them, and I must assume that 
the proponents of Senate bill 4028 are the same equally well-intentioned 
and equally, to my way of thinking, confused individuals and groups. 

I am sympathetic to a considerable extent with what is apparently 
desired by these proponents and, as a transplanted easterner, under- 
stand their need. We who live close to it suffer as much or more than 
any group from the desecration of unspoiled land, and some of us 
like to think that we are not wholly devoid of sensitivity or the appre- 
ciation of scenic beauty, but we are of necessity realists. While the 
repulsive trail of beer cans and other debris on even the remotest 
forest road may cause us as much or more anguish as it does some of 
the eminent professional hack writers on pseudoconservation subjects— 
probably more, since we have to live with this type of vandalism the 
year round instead of only a few weeks in the summer—we recognize 
that the roads are necessary for the proper management of forest re- 
sources, the prevention of fires, and to give access to vacationers and 
hunters. Furthermore, we can never understand why a few cows on 
a mountain meadow should in any way detract from a thorough appre- 
ciation of the view of the peaks beyond on any plane, spiritual or other- 
wise, of which the viewer is capable, particularly since those cows add 
to the strength and prosperity of our State and Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, the “wilderness” referred to by many of the pro- 
ponents of this measure is a nostalgic fantasy and can hardly be 
preserved since it does not exist except in the fertile imaginations 
of certain people, mostly from the urban areas of the East and Middle 
West who are suffering from the extent to which they have ravaged 
their own countryside. How can wilderness exist when from the most 
inaccessible peak in any national park or forest, regardless of any 
regulations which may be made about reservations of airspace, the 
delicate tracery of a jet may be seen. And even though unseen, a 
well-disciplined imagination is indeed needed to exclude the fallout 
from some splendid mushroom cloud not too many miles away ? 

Certainly there must be preserved for the people of our country 
unspoiled areas, but I can assure you that within 30 minutes’ walk 
from my ranch, which has been in existence for 75 years, I can take 
anyone through country rugged and wild enough to be considered 
wilderness by any but the most absurdly fastidious. It is true that 
it could not be considered primeval in the words of this bill, but 
then there is no area in the United States, except perhaps Alaska when 
it is admitted, which can possibly be considered such. Our game 
laws and other factors have irrevocably altered the types, numbers, 
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and distribution of our wild animals with consequent alteration of 
the vegetation and the whole ecology of the West. The bison have 
departed with the colonization of the Great Plains; the elk, once a 

lains animal, has retired to the upland forests and, along with the 

eer, has decreased greatly, particularly in areas such as ours where 
it has a sanctuary in Yellowstone National Park where hunting is not 

ermitted and outside of which it must be shot or starve to death 
Ceosuss of inadequate winter range. The bear have become beggars 
and the antelope pests which even extended open seasons cannot con- 
trol. The very establishment of a so-called wilderness area inevitably 
alters the character of the land enclosed and gives rise to many special 
problems requiring further intervention by man. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that the National Forests and National 
Parks as administered for the past 50 or more years enclose enough 
so-called wilderness to provide all the recreation, education, conserva- 
tion, and enjoyment of the type contemplated in this S. 4028 bill 
needed for our population in the foreseeable future, with adequate 
safeguards based on an established record for all to see who really 
care. In our own State of Montana alone, 4,167,307 acres of public 
land have already been set aside under appropriate regulations as 
“wilderness”, “wild”, or “primitive” areas or are already in wildlife 


refuges or national parks and are administered for purposes practi- 
cally identical with this proposed legislation. The forest reserve 
contains in Montana an additional 14,431,293 acres in public trust 
with an adequate, or sometimes more than adequate from the stock- 
man’s point of view, emphasis on recreational and allied uses. 

Mr. Chairman, our State has sometimes suffered in the past from 


shortsighted public lands legislation. If it is to maintain its proper 
growth, its citizens are to prosper, and it is to make its needed con- 
tribution to the strength of our country in the trials ahead of us, 
the orderly management of its public lands, with due consideration 
given to the interests of all its people, is vital to it. We are a State 
of the Union, not just a playground for the rest of the country, and 
the public lands are an essential part of our economy. The further 
setting aside of vast tracts for the primarily single-purpose use of 
recreation but closed off to the general public who cannot afford the time 
and money to gain access, which appears to many of us inevitable if 
the Congress passes this type of legislation, will hamstring our future 
and wrongfully deprive our people of their heritage. To quote Mar- 
ion Clawson, former Director of the Bureau of Land Management, 
“Any permanent system of management of the public lands must 
assume a changing technology, and changing uses.” And further, 
“The withdrawal process has always seemed to work better than the 
process of revocation of withdrawals.” The people who propose this 
special land-grab legislation seem to be concerned mostly with senti- 
ment. They are primarily groups with no particular stake in the 
issue, except perhaps in the case of dude-ranchers, sportsmen’s groups 
supported by the ammunition and sporting goods manufacturers, 
magazine writers, and conservation group secretaries. 

This is not a matter for sentiment which we, as a country, cannot 
now afford, but a proposal which strikes at the heart of the future 
of the Western States. Why should these States be made to suffer 
for the excesses of others, and why should it be assumed that some 
of the land on which depends our future can best be administered 
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with the advice and nominal consent of some sort of council in the 
East, the active members of which, in all probability, will be chosen 
from the ranks of the professional wilderness lovers and a member 
and the secretary of which shall, by law, be the secretary of that 
remarkable conglomeration of activities known as the Smithsonian 
Institution, founded by an Englishman, the son of the first Duke 
of Northumberland, James Smithson, and which comprises two mu- 
seums, three art galleries, a bureau of ethnology, an astrophysical 
observatory, a biological activity in the Canal Zone, and a zoo. These 
would seem to me to be odd hands in which to place any part of the 
future of the West. 

In closing, considering where this hearing is being held, perhaps 
I might be permitted a brief story. Some years ago there was a Demo- 
cratic National Convention in New York, at which my father was 
asked to play host to the Utah delegation. He apparently entertained 
them so well that the chairman of the delegation in a parting speech 
informed my father that a special privilege would be arranged for 
him by way of appreciation, namely, the right to shoot a buffalo out 
of a herd maintained on some island in Great Salt Lake. My father, 
in the true wilderness spirit, advised the delegation that he accepted 
the honor but that he would only shoot the buffalo naked, except, of 
course, for a breech clout, riding bareback and with a bow and arrow. 
My father, so far as I know, never exercised his option; that right, 
I am afraid, is not hereditary, and, anyway, I understand the buffalo 
have been removed from theisland. Timeschange. 

Mr. Chairman, we respectfully urge that Senate bill 4028 not be 
reported. 

Senator Murray. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Strona. Mr. Jay R. Bingham, director of the Utah Water and 
Power Board, will be the final witness. 


STATEMENT OF JAY R. BINGHAM, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, UTAH 
WATER AND POWER BOARD 


Mr. Brnenam. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to be 
present this morning. 

In the interest of time, and your courtesy, I shall just merely briefly 
summarize two or three points covered in the written statement. 

First, I should like to explain that the Utah Water and Power 
Board, whom I represent, is charged with the responsibility of devel- 
oping the water resources of the State of Utah, through its own efforts 
and through cooperation with State, Federal, and local agencies. 
Within this assignment, the board operates under the policy estab- 
lished by the statutes that its waters are the property of the public 
and that individuals are given only the rights to its use. The law 
creating the board, besides reaffirming this basic provision, charged 
the board with the responsibility of pursuing and promoting the devel- 
opment of water to the point that every resource would give its maxi- 
mum service to the public. 
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In this connection, we find the legislation proposed under Senate 
bill S. 4028, could be incompatible with the policy of the State and 
the particular charge given to the board in the matter of developing 
our resources. 

I am sure, without further statement, you appreciate that many 
of the watershed areas and water sources are already contained and 
administered and under Federal authority. 

In the same general basic concern of our board is the present matter 
of Federal-State relationships with regard to water rights. The 
board views with great concern any further sanctity given large 
Federal areas within the State of Utah by reason of the interpreta- 
tion that might be given to this type of legislation in the courts when 
further consideration is given to these matters, and there is, as I say, 

reat concern that it might give legal immunity to State water rights 
in an area where we have very strong feelings in that regard. 

The attempt to provide in the bill certain conditions under which 
development might proceed is viewed with great apprehension by 
our water users group, primarily because we have just gone through 
a process well known to this committee of seeking to authorize the 
construction of Echo Park Dam. Here, too, there was in the Execu- 
tive order setting aside the area certain provisions, but we found when 
we approached the Congress, they were vigorously opposed and no 
recognition was given to these basic principles, and the main oppo- 
sition was from the group who are seeking this legislation. 

I would like to furnish as information to the committee a small 
publication which shows Utah’s own efforts in this field of water 
resource development within her own resources to sponsor and de- 
velop the water resources of the State of Utah. 

(The publication is on file with the committee for reference pur- 

oses. ) 
r And, Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, I should like to ask to have 
included in the record a copy of the address given by Governor Clyde 
entitled “Some Problems in Conservation,” delivered at the Confer- 
ence of Conservation Education Association. 

Senator Murray. It will be carried in the record. 

Mr. Brncuam. Thank you. And one further request, Mr. Chair- 
man. We have in the audience one of Utah’s eminent painters, Mr. 
Lynn Faust. He has not made written arrangements to appear be- 
fore your committee; I hope that you may find time to hear from 
him while you are here. I am sure you will find his views very 
interesting and informative. 

Mr. Srona. If you will give me his name we will put him on the 
list. 

Senator Murray. And any person here that desires may write me 
a letter to Washington and send me a statement of their views on 
the subject and we will be very glad to have it considered by the 
committee. 

Mr. Brnenam. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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(The prepared statement of the witness and the documents referred 
to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF JAY R. BINGHAM, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, UTAH WATER AND POWER 
BoarD 


I am executive director of the Utah Water 







My name is Jay R. Bingham. 


and Power Board. I appear before this committee with the specific authorization 
of the board. 


PURPOSE OF THE BOARD 


The Utah Water and Power Board is charged by statute with the responsibility 
of promoting the development of Utah’s water and power resources through 
cooperation with local, State, and Federal agencies. The board also bears the 
responsibility of establishing and protecting Utah’s interest on interstate streams. 

The framers of the act creating the board recognized the utter dependence of 
future growth and development on the complete utilization of our limited water 
supply. By this act the public policy of the State was reiterated. This policy 
declares that “all waters of this State, whether above or under the ground are 
hereby declared to be the property of the public * * *.” The objective of this 
policy is “to obtain from water in Utah the highest duty for domestic uses and 
irrigation of lands in Utah * * *.” 

The act provided a means of assisting the construction of water conservation 
projects which because of size are not adaptable to Bureau of Reclamation-type 
projects and too large for financing by the irrigation companies. In this regard 
the act stated: 

“That it appears to be sound public policy for the State of Utah to provide a 
revolving fund, to be increased at each legislative session, to the end that every 
mountain stream and every water resource within the State can be made to 
render the highest beneficial service * * *.” 

I submit for the records of the committee a publication entitled ‘“Accomplish- 
ments of the Utah Water and Power Board, May 12, 1947 to June 30, 1958.” 
This publication demonstrates the vital concern and achievement in water 
resource development. I would like to add that all costs incurred by the State 
in this program are reimbursable and that to date no project has defaulted in 
its repayments—this serves to indicate the value of water in this arid area, 
and the sound investment of State funds. 


WILDERNESS LEGISLATION TOO RESTRICTIVE 


Our watersheds are in the main on lands under Forest Service or other form 
of Federal ownership. The provisions of S. 4028 would provide for many of 
these areas to be incorporated into the single-purpose “wilderness” status 
where “* * * the preservation of wilderness shall be paramount.” This con- 
cept would lock up our resources and stop progress. Such action would be detri- 
mental to the economy of this State, the West, and the Nation. 

We regard with great suspicion the provision provided in the bill that would 
“* * * authorize prospecting, mining, the establishment or maintenance of reser- 
voirs, and water conservation works * * *.” Many of the groups clamoring for 
this legislation were the first to ignore the provisions for reclamation and power 
development incorporated in the Executive order enlarging the Dinosaur Na- 
tional Monument. As this committee well knows, the opposition and disregard 
for principle exhibited by so-called conservation groups were responsible for the 
deferment of the construction of the Echo Park Dam. 


RECREATION RESTRICTED 


This legislation is so drastic that designation of “wilderness” areas would 
preclude much of the recreational activity now enjoyed in these areas. The 
establishment of this restrictive single-use policy for the relative few who would 
benefit is of vital concern. 





DUPLICATING 





WILDERNESS PRESERVATION COUNCIL 


The proposed Wilderness Preservation Council would assume and duplicate 
responsibilities of present administrative agencies. This Council would of neec- 
essity have to subdivide into groups to deal with the special problems of various 
areas to further add to the duplication and restraint on necessary and vital 
development. It is certain that no good purpose would be served by super- 
imposing this Council on existing and effective administration. 
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WATER RIGHTS IMPLICATIONS 


Of vital concern to members of the Utah Water and Power Board is the matter 
of Federal-State relationships in the field of water rights. Recent Federal 
court actions have served to increase that concern. We would oppose legislation 
of the type contemplated under 8. 4028 because of our apprehension concerning 
its effect upon later court actions regarding water rights. 

The declared policy of the State of Utah is, as I have stated, that because of 
the vital nature of water in this State it is deemed to be the property of the 
State, and individuals only acquire the right to use it, and only then when such 
use is a beneficial use. This concept provides for future increased efficiency of 
use. Legislation that would give any encouragement to the courts that State 
water rights need not apply, should be avoided. 

We appreciate your interest in coming here so we could be heard. In conclu- 
sion, I wish to voice in behalf of the Utah Water and Power Board a strong 
objection to this legislation because it would impede vital water resource devel- 
opment, it would create a duplicating agency superimposed on adequate existing 
administration, it would disturb the balance existing under present Federal- 
State relationships, and because such restrictive single purpose use of public 
Jands would not be in the best interest of the State or the Nation. 


SoME PROBLEMS IN CONSERVATION 


(Talk given by Gov. George D. Clyde at Conference of Conservation Education 
Association ) 


Problems of conservation of our natural resources are becoming increasingly 
important as our population increases and the land from which we draw the 
basic resources steadily shrinks under the expansion of cities, highways, and the 
other appendices of crowded urban living. 

I am happy to be invited to participate in this discussion, and I believe that 
constructive thinking and planning are essential to our future. 

However, in approaching the broad question of conservation, we are some- 
what handicapped at the present time by the unfortunate fact that a group 
interested in one single phase of conservation is trying to appropriate the name 
“Conservationist” to itself alone. Furthermore, extremists of the same group are 
distorting the true meaning of the word “conservation,” trying to give it a con- 
notation of setting aside from use, rather than providing for effective and long 
continued use. 

The word “conservation” in its present meaning is a coined word, proposed by 
Gifford Pinchot and adopted by President Theodore Roosevelt a little more than 
50 years ago to express their policy of using constructively, and not wasting, 
the Nation’s resources. Probably the best definition of conservation ever given 
was that of Pinchot’s associate, W J McGee, who described it as ‘the use of 
the natural resources for the greatest good of the greatest number for the 
longest time.” This, and many other expressions by the men who launched the 
American conservation movement and nurtured its early growth, made it clear 
that their ideal was as far removed from total nonuse on the one hand as it was 
from wasteful spoilage on the other. 

In approaching the problems of conservation, I think it is most helpful to 
place the modern picture against its historic background. Let me, very briefly, 
touch on some of the major forces that led to the modern American conserva- 
tion movement. 

Although Pinchot and Theodore Roosevelt were concerned with all of our 
basic resources, and many statements and actions by both men and by other 
leaders in the early conservation movement fully substantiate this, the resource 
that was the focus of the early battles and policies was our forests. Let us take 
a quick look at the historic developments of Americans’ attitude toward our 
forests. 

When the first settlers came to the new world, and down through colonial 
times, the great forests which covered most of the eastern part of the continent 
were regarded, not as friendly and valuable resources, but as enemies. 

Forest trees, to the men of colonial times, were the symbol of hard work—the 


‘obstacle that had to be surmounted before a man could build a home and start 


raising food for his family. But there was an even greater reason why the early 
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settlers hated rather than loved the forests. Even more than a symbol of 
exhausting work, they were a symbol of danger. The forests afforded perfect 
cover to hostile Indians, and a home built too close to the edge of the forest was 
an open invitation to Indian attack. The settlers wanted the trees cut as far 
as possible back from their homes and settlements. 

The forests entered into the bitter hatred the colonists developed against 
arbitrary rule by England. Britain had been getting pine for the masts of her 
ships from Norway, but when excellent pine was found in New England this 
source was naturally preferred. The 1691 Charter for Massachusetts Bay Covl- 
ony reserved to the British monarch all trees over 24 inches in diameter that 
were not on lands already in private ownership, and the same reservation was 
applied in later colonial charters. 

The freedom-loving colonists resented this fiercely, just as they resented the 
stamp tax, the tea tax, and other manifestations of arbitrary rule by a distant 
monarch. It was little wonder that they came to regard the cutting of any tree 
in the forest as a basic right of a free man, and that public opinion tended 
to approve rather than censure the early lumber barons who took timber 
where and when they pleased and without the slightest regard to the laws made 
by their own Government. 

Before the coming of the true conservation movement, there had developed 
a reaction against the wasteful cutting of our forests that went to the other 
extreme. Arbor Day, instituted by Gov. Sterling Morton of Nebraska on 
April 10, 1872, focused the attention of people across the Nation on planting 
and nurturing trees, rather than cutting them down. The eventual result 
was a large block of public opinion that opposed the cutting of any tree. 
When Gifford Pinchot began his crusade to establish sound forestry practices 
in the United States, he found opposition not only from the lumbermen who 
wanted no restrictions on their cutting operations, but also from the tree-lovers 
who wanted to ban lumbering operations altogether. 

Both groups of extremists were as far as possible removed from the true 
principles of conservation, and Pinchot’s whole life effort was aimed at educat- 
ing both of them to the sound middle course of genuine conservation. Forests, 
a renewable resource but with a long growing cycle, produce much better under 
a program of scientifically planned and regulated cutting than they do if 
left entirely to themselves and to the forces of nature. Forests serve “the 
greatest good of the greatest number for the longest time” much more effectively 
with, rather than without, the aid of man and his ax. 

I think the importance of the principle of multiple use cannot be too strongly 
emphasized in any consideration of conservation practices. If we were to set 
aside one area exclusively for forest development, regardless of the invaluable 
minerals that might lie underground; if we should develop only the power poten- 
tial of a river and neglect the water needs of agriculture, industry and recrea- 
tion; if we do these or any similar things, we are deliberately throwing away 
a large part of our potential resources. But when we recognize—as all true 
conservationists do—that the same forest, for example, can provide perfect 
protection for a watershed and ideal ground cover to build underground reser- 
voirs for springs and wells, allow extraction of valuable minerals lying under- 
neath the surface without harming surface values, permit a reasonable amount 
of grazing by both domestic livestock and wild game and actually benefit from 
it, offer abundant recreational opportunities, and do all this in addition to its 
primary purpose of growing timber—then we are ready to capitalize fully on 
our available resources. 

It may be, and often is, necessary to formulate certain priorities in our 
multiple-use programs. But, even with full attention to priorities as dictated 
by the exigencies of need and the particular circumstances in any given area, 
we can still enjoy maximum multiple use if we plan and operate with care and 
intelligence. 

Let us now look at some specific conservation problems and how we may best 
meet them. 

The resource of first importance, in my book, is water. I have spent most of 
my life working with water development and so I may be considered prejudiced ; 
but I believe any analysis will lead to the conclusion that water is the final 
limiting factor on human activity, and perhaps nowhere is the need for multiple- 
use in resource development more clearly apparent than in the case of water. 

A recent report on the national water problem contained the following state- 
ment: “The major uses of water are for these purposes: households, agriculture, 
industry, recreation, waste-carrying, commercial fishing, hydroelectric power 
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generation and navigation. Frequently these many uses draw upon the same 
supply of water, and therefore compete with one another.” 

It is true that there are many demands on the same supply of water, and that 
the demands can become extremely competitive. Fortunately, however, many of 
the uses can be met by the same water supply if we plan and regulate our 
operation. 

For example, a properly planned, placed and constructed storage dam can 
accomplish the following purposes: The reservoir created by the dam offers 
extensive recreational opportunities, for fishing and all kinds of boating and 
water sports, As the water is released from the storage reservoir, it passes 
through a system of turbines to generate electricity; after which it is passed 
through a distribution system to serve the needs of cities, industries and agri- 
culture; and at least a part of the distribution system may be natural stream 
flowage, possessing fishing and other recreational advantages. 

The final consumptive uses, by households, by agriculture, and by industry, 
are, of course, directly competitive. Yet even in the consumptive use field we are 
learning to “stretch” our available water supply by employing better conserva- 
tion practices. Industry, in particular, is learning to process and reuse its water 
many times over. This is indeed fortunate, as industry’s demands for water are 
tremendous, and steadily increasing. It requires, for example, 600,000 gallons 
of water to produce a ton of synthetic rubber, 320,000 gallons to produce a ton of 
aluminum. The industrial requirements for water in the United States in 1950 
are expected to triple by 1970. If we do not continually improve our conserva- 
tion practices, we shall soon reach the end of industrial development, particu- 
larly in the semi-arid West, where there is most room for expansion but where 
water is most scarce. 

Cities are also learning the value of water conservation and must make fur- 
ther great strides in this direction. Sewage wastes can and must be fully proc- 
essed, so as not to pollute rivers and lakes. A short time ago it was thought 
that the problems of complete sewage treatment had been mastered from the 
technical standpoint. It was possible to treat sewage wastes so completely that 
the final effluent was perfectly suitable for industrial use. Indeed, it was 
actually fit for human consumption, except for the understandable repugnance 
against thus using it. However, new problems have developed from the chemical 
detergents that are in such common household use. These chemicals nullify 
some of the standard sewage treatment processes to some extent, and research 
is being pushed to develop techniques that will overcome this new difficulty. 

The future holds great possibilities for saving vast quantities of water through 
checking losses by evaporation. Experiments are being carried on with chemi- 
cals that spread a thin film over the surface of lakes and reservoirs and reduce 
evaporation losses phenomenally. In time, we may save millions of acre-feet 
of water a year in this way. Lining and covering of distribution canals can also 
save vast quantities of water, and the day is not far off when the expense of 
such projects may be far less than the cost of failing to do so and so losing water 
to direct evaporation and to useless plant life that establishes itself along un- 
protected water courses, 

Most fortunately, water is a renewable resource in that it rises from the sea 
by evaporation and falis on the land in the form of snow or rain year after 
year. Yet the total amount of precipitation is roughly the same each year for 
various parts of the earth. Some places receive too much, and the big conser- 
vation problem is the controlling of damaging floods; others receive too little, 
and the precious store of water must be carefully conserved and put to the best 
possible use—and to as many uses as possible. Direct consumptive uses of 
water, which sustain human life, must of course have first priority in any list of 
water uses, and we are approaching the time when we must look to complete 
consumptive use of our entire water supply in all but the humid areas of the 
world. That does not mean, however, that lower priority, nonconsumptive uses 
will be eliminated entirely. As I have indicated, we can get a lot of valuable 
use out of a water supply before it is put to final consumptive use. 

Next in importance to water, I would place arable land as the resource that 
must be most carefully conserved. 

Here in the United States, the existing surpluses of certain agricultural crops 
tends to blind us to the fact that they are of a temporary nature and that we are 
rapidly approaching the time when our problem will be to grow enough food to 
sustain our population, not to get rid of excess crops. 

The United States has about 2 billion acres of land surface, but of this vast 
amount only about one-fifth is suitable for cultivation. Most of this arable 
land has already been put to use. 
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In fact, we are steadily losing large areas of our choicest agricultural land to 
the expansion of cities, the building of roads, the building and expansion of 
airports, and other similar things. In recent years, we have been losing more 
than a million acres of farmland a year to these urban encroachments. In addi- 
tion to this, 200,000 to 250,000 acres a year are being lost to erosion—much of 
which could and must be prevented by proper soil conservation practices. 

This steady loss of good farmland is worrisome in itself, but when we con- 
sider it in conjunction with our rapid and accelerating rise in population, it 
becomes positively alarming. Our population is growing much more rapidly 
than was anticipated, even a few years ago. As recently as 1953, the “experts” 
were predicting a total U.S. population of 175 million by the year 1975, and a 
few extremists went so far as to say we would have 190 million people by that 
time. How much more rapidly our population is growing is shown by the report 
last October that there were 171 million people in the United States and a fore- 
cast that we would number 202 million by the year 1967. That is a great many 
more mouths to feed, and we shall have less cropland from which to feed them 
than we have today. 

Donald A. Williams, Chief of the U.S. Soil Conservation Service, whose agency 
recently completed a State-by-State survey of the situation, uttered this ominous 
warning in an article published just last year: “In our time, we shall see the 
rising population and the dwindling amount of farmland meet. From that date 
on, you and your children can no longer be assured of the healthful, balanced 
diet to which we have become accustomed. When will this happen? The pessi- 
mistic crystal gazers say in another 10 years—the optimists claim not until the 
year 2000. But even the optimistic view is not pleasant to anticipate.” Un- 
pleasant indeed. And we must remember that the population of the world at 
large is likewise growing phenomenally, and that many countries, even today, 
are suffering from food shortages. When our own problem becomes acute, we 
ean look for little or no help from other countries. 

This all means that we must devote intensive efforts to the conservation of 
our good farmland and look to every possible means of expanding it. We must 
follow scientific crop-rotation and fertilization practices to preserve the basic 
fertility of our good soil. We must keep a protective grass cover over the 
rangelands that blow away in our celebrated “dust bowls” when the grass 
cover is removed. We must carefully control grazing, on private land, publicly 
owned rangeland, and on forest land, so as to get the maximum possible use from 
the land but still protecting it from erosion. Finally, we must look to every 
possible source of new land and to expanding the productive capacity of our 
old land through scientific advancements. We, in the West, are familiar with 
the principles of reclamation—one of the cornerstones of the original conserva- 
tion movement, by the way. We must take full advantage of the reclamation 
of arid lands, and also plan for the reclaiming of midwestern and eastern 
swamplands and the restoring of leached-out sandy soils of the South. Even- 
tually, we shall need them all, even though the cost of some of the operations 
might be prohibitive under today’s conditions. 

A third major resource which demands the most intelligent application of true 
conservation principles is power. Within a few generations, our demands for 
power are going to exceed the wildest imaginings of our forefathers, and place 
a heavy strain on our total power potential. 

In discussing world power requirements, we find ourselves involved with such 
fantastic quantities that a special unit of measurement has had to be devised. 
We should be hopelessly lost in a maze of incomprehensible ciphers if we tried 
to talk in terms of British thermal units, which is the conventional measure of 
energy in reasonably small quantities. 

The new unit of measurement is simply called Q and it represents the energy 
content of 38 million tons of coal—quite a considerable package of power, as 
you can see. 

Now through the first 18% centuries of the Christian era, the estimated 
total consumption of power in the world was about 9 Q. But with the coming 
of the industrial revolution and the harnessing of steam and electrical power, 
the consumption of power in the one century from 1850 to 1950 was 4 Q—a rate 
almost 10 times greater than that of the previous 1,850 years. 





The rate of power consumption in the world is increasing at about 4 percent a 
year at the present time and, if this rate continues, the world’s power require- 
ment for the next century would be 187 times the power content of 37 billion 
tons of coal. 

There is not that much coal in the world, without taking into account the 
obvious fact that vast quantities of coal are going to be used to produce chemi- 
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eals rather than power. Nor are there enough other fossil fuels—petroleum 
and natural gas—to make up the difference. 

Fortunately, we have learned to produce power from atomic fission, and 
fissionable materials will be a major source of power in the future. We must 
not forget, however, that uranium and other fissionable materials are mined 
fuels, definitely nonrenewable. When the supply is used up, as it must be 
eventually, it will be gone forever. 

This places special emphasis on making maximum use of our renewable sources 
of power. The chief of these is the power of falling water for the production 
of electricity. While the total hydroelectric power potential of the world is 
presently estimated at only 40 percent of world requirements under current con- 
ditions, we must never forget that waterpower is not used up as are mined fuels. 
Its potential extends into the future centuries, a happy fact of which we must 
take full advanage. 

We are just now learning to harness the power of the sun, so far on an experi- 
mental rather than a practical basis. Research along this line should be 
pressed, for it is obviously imperative that we develop every possible renewable 
power resource for the future. The life of our nonrenewable power sources is 
too obviously limited. 

I have earlier touched on our forests, the first focal point of the modern conser- 
vation movement. It may be appropriate to return to the forest problem at this 
point, for wood is a minor source of fuel and of power, in addition to its 
many other important uses. 

Good forestry conservation practices are well established, but we must con- 
tinue research and study to improve them still further. The point I especially 
want to emphasize in connection with our forests, however, is the principle of 
multiple use. I have already touched on the many valuable uses to which forests 
are put. Of late there has been some publicity concerning disputes between our 
forest supervisors and the livestock men who have permits to graze their herds 
and flocks on national forest lands. It is important that we all understand that 
the disagreement is one of degree rather than basic principle. Every professional 
forester will agree that the proper amount of grazing actually improves the 
forest; and none of our livestock men, I am sure, want to overgraze the forests 
and watersheds, for the future of their own industry as well as for the general 
good of the forests and the communities. What differences there are are differ- 
ences of degree rather than of principle, and these can always be worked out 
through intelligent study and cooperation. The true principles of conservation 
demand that we get the maximum practicable use of the land both for grazing 
and for the growing of trees, and these objectives are not incompatible. 

Our underground minerals constitute a fourth category of natural resources 
to which it is imperative that we apply the best conservation principles. 

Underground or surface minerals, whether coal, liquid petroleum, oil shale, 
ferrous or nonferrous metals, or any other of the minerals on which our modern 
civilization so heavily depends, are nonrenewable resources. With a growing 
world population and steadily increasing use of minerals, their life is unques- 
tionably limited. 

Yet the problems of conservation in this area are particularly complicated. 
Certainly we must not be wasteful; yet it is impossible to slow our production of 
minerals to the absolute minimum of current use in the aim of maintaining maxi- 
mum underground reserves. 

An underground mine, once opened up, must be kept in production operation 
or it will fill with water. Furthermore, the minerals industry of necessity oper- 
ates on a long-range program, exploring for further reserves and systematically 
developing them. If current production slows down too far, the industry cannot 
support an effective exploration and development program and much of the 
potential may be lost. 

Furthermore, there is a vital aspect of national security that must not be 
lost sight of. Some people may argue that we should make maximum use of 
foreign sources of supply of these expendable resources and leave our own sup- 
plies underground and undisturbed for the future. This line of reasoning falls 
down when confronted with a world emergency, when foreign sources of supply 
may be cut off, or greatly reduced. If we have not maintained a healthy minerals 
industry with a forward-looking program of exploration and development, we 
may be fatally handicapped in a national defense effort. In this area, good 
conservation would appear to demand steady production, but with heavy emphasis 
on the elimination of waste at every stage of minerals production. Most de- 
finitely, we should ban any sort of operation which attempts to skim off the 
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cream of a mineral deposit for maximum profits, leaving quantities of petroleum 
or mineral ore where it can never be put to use. 

Finally, let us come face to face with the question of conserving our scenic 
and recreational resources that is currently so much in the national eye. 

There have been introduced bills before the Congress that would aribitrarily 
set aside millions of acres of land in various parts of the Nation, but mostly in 
the West, as wilderness areas that would be closed to any sort of development, 
The supporters of these proposals are the extremists of the group of nature 
lovers who are trying to appropriate the name “conservationist” exclusively to 
themselves, 

I should like to make my own position clear. I am very much opposed to 
this proposal to bottle up tremendous areas, many of which contain valuable 
resources which we shall need within a very few years, or which we may urgently 
need at the present time. 

Let me make it equally plain, however, that I am not opposed to the mainte- 
nance of some properly selected wilderness areas, to preserve for posterity the 
look of the country as it was before the arrival of the first white settlers. I 
am very much in favor of preserving a system of national parks and monuments, 
provided they are selected in accordance with established criteria, and do not 
attempt to expand beyond reason. 

In place of the bills proposing immediate creation of an unreasonably large 
system of wilderness areas, I wholeheartedly support a plan to muke a thorough 
study of all such proposed areas and a careful and reasonable selection based 
on such a study. As I have said, I favor the maintenance of some wilderness 
areas—at least until such future time as our growing population may demand 
a change. Other areas, with great scenic and recreational values, may be placed 
in a second category, opened up for multiple use but with scenic and recreational 
values taking top priority in the allocation of such uses. Still other areas may 
be best utilized through a multiple-use program that gives recreation a lower 
priority rating, but still preserves a majority of the recreational opportunities. 

In this field, as in all others, true conservation demands the maximum in 
multiple use and cooperation. We shall not go far wrong if we stick to the 
principle, enunciated a half century ago, of using our resources “for the greatest 
good of the greatest number for the longest time.” 


Senator Murray. We will take a recess now until 1 :45. 

Mr. Srone. May I announce that immediately after the recess 
the witnesses will be Mr. Carl E. Bauer, Mr. Robert B. Laughlin, Dr. 
E. F. Cook, and then Mr. Clifford Hansen. 

(Whereupon the hearing recessed at 12:30 p.m., reconvening at 
1:45 p.m.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Murray. The hearing will come to order, please. 
Mr. Strona. Mr. Carver has an announcement to make, Senator. 
Mr. Joun Carver. Mr. Chairman, Senator, some of the witnesses 

from Idaho have asked me in behalf of the State staff to present for 

the record some statements in written form, and I would like to read 
into the record the identification of the statements, if I may. 

Mr. William G. Guernsey, of Boise, a professional forester and land 
consultant, representing the Idaho Resource Development Council, has 
submitted a statement. 

Senator Murray. All these statements will be carried in the record. 

Mr. Carver. Thank you. Mr. Earl W. Murphy, secretary of the 
Idaho State Chamber of Commerce, has submitted a resolution. Mr. 
George V. Hjort, vice president of the Boise Cascade Corp., and presi- 
dent of the Southern Idaho Forestry Association, Inc., submitted a 
statement. I have a resolution from the Boise Chamber of Commerce, 
signed by Raymond E. Strawn, president, and Roger B. McGinnis, 
general manager; a resolution from the Meridian Chamber of Com- 
merce, Meridian, Idaho; a communication from the Salmon, Idaho, 
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Chamber of Commerce; a statement from the Chamber of Commerce 
of Gooding, Idaho, signed by James M. Norfleet, president, James 
Muflley, chairman of the government committee, and William Pyle, 
secretary ; a letter from the Sawtooth Lumber Co., by E. M. Stoddard, 

resident, Mountain Home, Idaho; and a statement from our State 
and commissioner of Idaho, Arthur Wilson, of Boise; and a state- 
ment from Theodore Hoff, Jr., Horseshoe Bend, Idaho, president of 
the Idaho Resource Development Council. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM G. GUERNSEY, Borse, IDAHO, LANDS CONSULTANT, IDAHO 
RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 


My name is William G. Guernsey, and I reside at Boise, Idaho. I am a 
professional forester and lands consultant. I represent the Idaho Resource 
Development Council. 

The organization I represent, including major land-users and industries related 
to natural resources in Idaho, is intensely interested in what happens to the 
federally owned lands of Idaho. 

It is for that reason that I have traveled to Utah to make this statement 
concerning Senate bill 4028 and any similar future legislation concerning lands 
in Idaho. 

The total land area of Idaho amounts to 52,972,160 acres, of which 34,547,174 
acres are federally owned lands, or 65.2 percent of the total land area of the 
State is owned by the Federal Government. 

The greater portion of these federally owned lands is administered by the 
Forest Service with 20,326,064 acres; the Bureau of Land Management, 11,902,- 
889 acres; Bureau of Indian Affairs, 40,088 acres; Fish and Wildlife Service, 
15,348 acres ; and the National Park Service, 76,887 acres. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that you can easily see why the citizens of Idaho, 
with 32,360,776 acres involved in this proposed legislation, are so interested in 
what happens in the way of Federal legislation. 

We believe in wilderness areas with the setting aside of certain virgin lands 
that after careful study and consideration may be desirable for such a purpose. 

We feel that these lands are properly supervised and administered at this 
time. No additional laws or regulations are considered desirable or essential for 
good lands administration. 

We believe that the proposed legislation as demonstrated in S. 4028 of the 
last Congress is class legislation and not compatible with the multiple-use con- 
cept of Federal lands. 

We do feel that a better understanding of lands and their use is essential. 
Such an understanding, however, can be brought about by the educational process 
and not through legislation. 

Some phases of S. 4028 language seem to us to be hardly logical. We refer to 
the 10-year period allowed for setting aside these areas. Such a short period 
for such an important step in land classification is certainly not appropriate. 
The American people have been considering land classification for several hun- 
dred years. The setting aside of 50 million acres in wilderness areas in the 
West is a very far-reaching step in land classification. 

We were interested in noting that under special provisions of the proposed 
legislation that practically all Federal lands in the State of Minnesota were 
virtually eliminated from provisions of the bill. Those of us who live in Idaho 
feel the same way as the people of Minnesota. All lands in Idaho should be 
eliminated from action under this bill or any other that may be brought before 
the next Congress. 

We feel that a National Wilderness Preservation Councii is certainly not es- 
sential. Such a group of people would hamper proper, existing authority and 
take the place of presently authorized, good, sound administration. 

Furthermore, it does not seem consistent to consider legislation such as that 
proposed by S. 4028, inasmuch as Congress and the President have authorized 
a National Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission to survey the need 
for additional recreation areas and to report in 1961. 

It is our opinion that laws and regulations as now provided are all that are 
essential for the proper protection and administration of wilderness areas. 


36332—59—pt. 2——-37 
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IpaHo STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Boise, Idaho, November 10, 1958. 
Senator James E. Murray, 
Chairman, Interior and Insular Affairs Committee. 

My Dear Senator: Herewith transmitted are 25 copies of an Idaho State 
Chamler of Commerce resolution in opposition to S. 4028, the so-called wilder- 
ness bill. 

We respectfully request that this resolution be included in your committee’s 
hearings on the above proposed legislation. 

Yours very truly, 
Earu W. Murpuy, Secretary. 


Ipano StaTE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE RESOLUTION 


Whereas there is effective and judicious administration of public lands by 
existing l’ederal agencies, including the Forest Service, Bureau of Land Man- 
agement and National Park Service ; and 

Whereus wilderness and wild areas now established under Forest Service 
regulations clearly state an intent to preserve such areas in their primitive state; 
and 

Whereas these regulations also enable the Secretary of Agriculture or Chief 
of the Forest Service to designate new wilderness areas; and 

Whereas the proposed wilderness preservation bill (S. 4028) contrary to 
the interests of national defense, contemplates additional restrictions on mineral 
resource exploration and development and Idaho contains the only known de- 
posits of certain strategic minerals now in use ; and 

Whereas the economy of Idaho is based upon the multiple-use concept of de- 
velopment of its diverse natural resources to their full potential for the benefit 
of its agriculture, livestock, mining, and lumber industries and recreation; and 

Whereas the value of wilderness areas is recognized where these areas are 
not inconsistent with said multiple-use concept; and 

Whereas there has been established a National Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission which has been directed to report no later than the year 
1961 its recommendations, if any, for additional recreational areas, including 
wilderness ; and 

Whereas any legislation such as that proposed by S. 4028 would seem prema- 
ture in the light of the pending report by the above Commission. Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That directors of the Idaho State Chamber of Commerce do hereby 
declare that they are opposed to passage of the so-called wilderness preservation 
bill, and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be included in the record of the Senate 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee in its deliberations on this proposed 
legislation and further that copies of this resolution be delivered to the respective 
members of the congressional delegation from Idaho. 


STATEMENT OF GeEoRGE V. Hort, Vick PRESIDENT, BOrse CASCADE CORP., AND 
PRESIDENT, SOUTHERN IDAHO ForEstTRY ASSOCIATION, INC, 


My statement is presented in behalf of the above-named firm and associations. 
A brief description of Boise Cascade Corp. is necessary so that my statement will 
be seen in the proper background. Boise Cascade Corp. is one of the Nation’s 
top 10 timber producers, with mills and lands in Idaho and Washington. The 
corporation ardently supports the tree-farm program and subscribes to the 
multiple-use concept where primitive lands are concerned, being convinced that 
in such use rests the principal economy of the West. 

The above-named associations are virtually identified by title. The forestry 
association is composed of members of the industry wishing to promote practical 
forestry and conservation. The development council desires to assure sane 
employment of natural resources to better the West’s economy, promote the 
national defense, and bring about a multiple use of timber, mineral, and recrea- 
tion lands that will harvest the crop as well as make it possible for our people 
to enjoy the beauties of mountainous nature. 

Through this statement, these associations and the firm named go on record 
as opposing enactment of legislation that seeks to achieve the purposes outlined 
in S. 4028, the wilderness preservation bill. 
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We believe those purposes can be achieved in a better way without imposing the 
heavy hand of another Federal bureau, without incurring the additional burden 
to the taxpayers, and without sealing off great areas of our country against 
practical progressive development. Such surely would be the results of legis- 
lation such as that being discussed in hearings before the Senate Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee, tn 

Multiple use of creative lands is the only answer to creation of a flourishing 
wilderness-recreation ground; it is the only answer to the conservation and 
preservation of wildlife, and it is certainly the only realistic, yet safe, method 
of enhancing the economic value of such lands, 

This is the general sense of my statement. I realize the distinguished mem- 
bers of this committee do not lack for reading material, so my specific presenta- 
tion, which follows, will be brief. 
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POINTS OF OBJECTION 


1. The U.S. Forest Service, Bureau of Land Management, and the National 
Park Service are doing an efficient job of administering the lands in question. 
In such times when economy is necessary, even perhaps necessary to survival as 
a nation, it would be an ill-considered step tu superimpose on this structure 
another governmental department. 

2. The administrative structure suggested in the legislation under study is 
cumbersome, indirect, and does not allow for speedy rewedy or make mandutury 
definitive reaction to petitions or complaints. It is an autonomous agency and 
as such (in the history of such things) potentially stultifying to the very thing 
the legislation seeks to construct. 

3. The legislation will restrict mineral exploration and development at a time 
when the demands for strategic metals, compounds, and alloys never were so 
vital. This demand will increase. The possibilities embodied in present re- 
search are so Vust that it is inconceivable that the Congress of the United Stutes 
would tuke any step to prevent orderly, planned, systematic exploration of such 
metallic deposits, and the extraction of such minerals. 

4. The economy of Idaho, taking my State as an example for the West, is 
based on the multiple-use concept of primitive-type lands. And what a benefit 
this multiple use has been. Under sustained-yield management we are pro- 
ducing more timber growth than we harvest.The wildlife is almost too abundant. 
The countryside is not seared by ravaging fires. The public has entry to nature's 
wonderland. ‘The mills in the valleys pour their contributions into the economy 
of the West, and the mineral exploration that may mean the difference between 
slavery and democracy for the United States goes quietly forward. 

5. Fifty million acres of land are proposed for designation as wilderness. 
Ninety percent of these are in the Western States. Removal of these lands 
would be a severe blow indeed. 

6. The general feeling among foresters is that the multiple use of a forest 
area is the key to the management of all forest lands. If everyone, such as 
wildlife organizations, grazers, the timber industry, and wilderness-area pro- 
ponents had exclusive rights on the areas they desire, there simply would not 
be enough land to go around. It is therefore vital, it is therefore the only 
possible conclusion based on the national economy, that these lands—forest and 
range—be managed in the multiple-use concept. 

7. Monopoly vested in a wilderness agency is a monopoly, any way you look 
at it. 

8. Forest areas under logging readily lend themselves to use by persons 
seeking nature. The logging roads can be used by tourists. New forage plants 
grow in the harvested areas, beneficial to game. Good logging and careful slash 
disposal enhance the beauty of a timbered area. And these practices make the 
area more reproductive. 

9. Locking up the ground in a wilderness area increases hazard to the same 
area by fire, since nature itself has to dispose of accumulated fuel and strangling 
growth, and it does this by uncontrolled fire. Anyone having seen such a fire 

knows what murder it is for the game and what horrible destruction it wreaks 
on unprotected timber. And without roads, without airfields, without entry, how 
does one protect the wilderness? By proclamation? 

10. There are some areas in the United States where dedication as a wilderness 
would not affect progressive contribution to the economy and, we might add, to 
the Federal Treasury. There will always be wilderness areas. There should 
be. Let them be singled out. Sweeping decrees of the type envisaged in this 
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legislation are not the answer; they are dangerous; they defy progress, and 
sensible progress hurts nothing; it enhances. 

11. Finally, there is a committee working on this same matter. It is the 
National Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission, a body appointed 
by the President of the United States. Its job is to inventory recreation resources, 
examine the need (if any) for additional resources in that regard, and to report 
to the President in 1961. Let us await that report; let us not take any action 
now that would be retrograde to the West. 


Borst (IDAHO) CHAMBER OF COMMERCE RESOLUTION 


Whereas the economy of the State of Idaho is based upon its agriculture, min- 
ing, lumber, sheep, and cattle industries, and the use of its waters for irrigation 
and hydroelectric power ; and 

Whereas one of the great potential industries of the State of Idaho is its tourist 
trade; and 

Whereas these industries are in turn dependent upon the wise and continuous 
utilization of the natural resources of the State of Idaho; and 

Whereas there is now pending in the Congress of the United States a bill known 
as S. 4028 to establish a National Wilderness Preservation System ; and 

Whereas the enactment of this bill will deny to the natural resources industries 
of the State of Idaho the right to wisely develop the natural resources contained 
in the great primitive areas of this State, and further deny access to these primi- 
tive areas to millions of American citizens, all to the detriment of the said indus- 
tries and to the people of the State of Idaho: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the board of directors of the Boise Chamber of Commerce, on 
behalf of itself, hereby declares that it is opposed to the enactment of S. 4028, 
for reasons that the enactment of said bill prevents the normal development and 
utilization of the natural resources contained in such a wilderness system, that 
the agricultural, mining, timber, sheep, and cattle industries, and the tourist 
industry will be irreparably damaged, and that the present very satisfactory and 
normal administration of our natural resources by Federal laws will be super- 
seded and replaced by another unnecessary Federal bureau. 


RAYMOND BE. STRawN, 
President. 
Rocer B. McGinnis, 
General Manager. 


MERIDIAN (IDAHO): CHAMBER OF COMMERCE RESOLUTION 


At the regular meeting of the Meridian Chamber of Commerce, Meridian, 
Idaho, on October 22, 1958, the following resolution was unanimously passed by 
the membership: 

“Whereas there is pending in the U.S. Senate, Senate bill 4028, to establish 
a national wilderness preservation system, and 

“Whereas part of this wilderness area to be set aside as proposed by the said 
bill is included within the State of Idaho, and 

“Whereas, after careful consideration, the Meridian Chamber of Commerce 
is convinced that the passage of such bill would work a great and lasting hard- 
ship to the people of the State of Idaho and to the tourists and people who visit 
our great State: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Meridian Chamber of Commerce unanimously opposes the 
passage of the so-called wilderness bill and strongly urges and recommends that 
the same be defeated ; and be it further 

“Resolwed, That copies of this resolution be delivered to the Senate and con- 
gressional delegation from the State of Idaho, to the Idaho State Chamber of 
Commerce, to the Honorable Senator James E. Murray, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, and to Mr. Robert Steiling, Wyoming 
Natural Resource Board, Cheyenne, Wyoming.” 
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SaLMon CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Salmon, Idaho, October 23, 1958. 
IpAHO STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Boise, Idaho. 


GENTLEMEN: This is to advise that pursuant to your prospectus the matter 
of the wilderness area bill, Senate bill No, 4028, has been extensively discussed 
and the Salmon Chamber of Commerce takes this opportunity to inform you we 
are on record to oppose passing of this legislation. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES HERNDON, Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF GoopiInG, IDAHO, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE TO THE SENATE INTERIOR 
COMMITTEE HoLpING HEARINGS ON S. 4028 


Gentlemen, the Gooding, Idaho, Chamber of Commerce, through its govern- 
mental affairs committee, have strongly protested to our Senators our disap- 
proval of S. 4028, and requested that hearings be held on the bill in the area 
mostly affected before any action is taken. 

We are therefore herewith presenting some of our objections to this legislation, 
as follows: 

1. We feel that the basic faults contained in previous bills still remain in 
S. 4028. 

2. We believe that adequate recognition is now given the wilderness concept. 

3. The bill would establish a Wilderness Preservation Council which, in effect, 
would be a duplication of existing departments and agencies. 

4. We believe that these natural resources should be kept inviolate for the use 
and enjoyment of all our people, not the relatively few who are able to avail 
themselves of it in spite of the proposed restrictions. 

5. The bill would, in effect, obstruct the special use programs now authorized 
by the Congress for parks, monuments, game preserves, etc., and would remove 
resource management from the hands of the land-managing agencies on an area 
of about 50 million acres proposed for immediate inclusion in a Wilderness 
Preservation System. 

6. Designating an area as wilderness as defined in S. 4028 would automatically 
close the area to our millions of tourists for scenic outdoor enjoyment. We do 
not think these vast areas should be closed or limited only to those who can 
pack or hike into them. 

7. By the terms of S. 4028 the areas would be closed to the great mass of our 
people for fishing and hunting. 

8. We are fearful that once the area is included in the system, any changes 
would be opposed by the proposed Council, and changes, no matter how badly 
needed, would be difficult to secure. 

9. The bill is too all-inclusive and far reaching, and we think it actvally bor- 
ders on confiscation. 

10. Inasmuch as 67 percent of Idaho is now Federal land, we feel that what 
is left should be for the use and enjoyment of the people of Idaho and of the 
Nation. 

For these and many other reasons too numerous to mention here, the Gooding 
Chamber of Commerce is definitely and strongly opposed to the passage of 
S. 4028. 

JAMES M. NORFLEET, 
President. 
JAMES MUFFLEY, 
Chairman, Government Committee. 
Wm. PYLE, 
Secretary. 
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SawtTootH LUMBER Co., 
Mountain Home, Idaho, October 30, 1958. 
Senator James BE. Murray, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Dear SENATOR: Our company is very much opposed to S. 4028 as proposed. We 
feel that such a bill would authorize single use of large areas of national forests 
and public domain lands for the relatively few wilderness travel enthusiasts. 

In the locality in which we operate we have several large areas which are just 
now being opened up by logging roads so that the area is available to hundreds 
of our local people for fishing, hunting, and recreation. Prior to this time not 
over a dozen hunters were able to afford to pack into these primitive areas. 

These areas such as the Trinity Creek area and the Elk Creek area have vir- 
tually been landlocked to all but a very few fortunate people who had the time 
and money to enjoy them. 

Now with roads into them, hundreds are finding pleasure in the areas on 
weekend trips. In addition, valuable timber that would have fallen and decayed 
and been of no value to anyone has been harvested on a sustained-yield basis 
that makes a perpetual yield operation possible, providing continued employment 
and a steady source of revenue to the County of Elmore for roads and schools. 

We believe that the wise use and management of our natural resources are 
necessary to the economic development of our country, and locking up certain 
large areas to only a few is certainly not the democratic and practical way to 
achieve this purpose. 


Sincerely yours, a ete 
. M. Sropparp. 





STATEMENT OF ARTHUR WILSON, Borse, IDAHO, PRESIDENT, SOUTHERN IDAHO 
TIMBER PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 


My name ts Arthur Wilson. I am president of the Southern Idaho Timber 
Protective Association. I am also State land commissioner, and a member of the 
State cooperative board of forestry. 

I have resided in southwestern Idaho over 50 years. I make this statement 
as president of the Southern Idaho Timber Protective Association on behalf of 
that association. A map of the association district, including over a million acres 
of timberland, is included. Parts of two nearby primitive or wilderness areas 
are indicated on this map. 

Idaho has three primitive areas—now locked up from any other use than ree- 
reation. Over 3 million acres are included in these unimproved areas, but 
there are relatively few areas that I can hope to visit in this vast acreage. There 
are impassible places where fish can be taken with barbless hooks, there are 
known places where trout can be caught by hand during the salmon runs—trout 
crowding in to devour the eggs and young salmon. These places are roadless— 
and “fishingless”—except where fish eat fish, 

Their boundaries were established by edict many years ago. They were 
established to set aside such areas for no use other than recreation. Very few 
husband-wife teams ever get to go into them. Young married people with chil- 
dren have to plan vacations elsewhere, as such roads as they now have are not 
suitable for family travel. No use is made of the resources in this 6 percent of 
our State. Being roadless, it practically does its own limiting of use. 

In the Selway-Bitterroot area north of the Salmon river, acre upon acre of 
valuable timber is laid waste by insect infestation that has to die and in some 
eases burn. Its protection costs our country millions with no opportunity to re- 
turn any part of the cost to the Federal Treasury. The hazardous endeavor to 
spray for spruce budworm infestations has been authorized in the past by Con- 
gress, but salvage of bark-beetle infestations by logging is impossible in these 
roudless areas. We continue to lock up when after years of experience most 
administrators have felt that limitations of size or shape of such areas should 
have close scrutiny. It is to be hoped that the Review Commission’s report to the 
Congress in 1961 will be given full consideration before further extensions of 
these areas are made in our Western States. 

It is also believed the importance of the resources to Idaho should give 
Idahoans more opportunity to make their desires known at hearings such as 
this. It is lamented that this had not been done when so much could be at 
stake. 

We do need areas of prime recreational use set aside for that purpose. The 
establishment of our present primitive areas looked good to those who drew 
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their lines on maps so long ago, but changing conditions—the development of 
better modes of transportation for products at one time believed to be beyond 
the possible scope of use—have since made it highly advisable that we review 
the areas in the changed light. Idaho has been a great contributor to the 
Nation’s economy because her resources have been great. Let us not prepare to 
lock even a small part up when in another 25 years our needs become greater, 
our transportation methods change, and our own people want to see more of 
Idaho and her scenic wonders. 

Our forestry board has long been dedicated to “keep Idaho green.” It sets 
rules and regulations for good practices in the forests on Federal, State, and 
private lands. It would be well and should be made possible for each member 
of that cooperative board to appear at such a hearing and present his views on 
the bill now under study. 

Our timber protective association has given considerable study to this bill 
and has asked me to present its views and those of the many owners and opera- 
tors (including those of our State managers) for your consideration. 

First, we believe in multiple use of our forests, mountains, lakes, and streams, 
Where recreation use is the highest use, we recommend that the administrators 
be encouraged to continue with their protection of such use. We feel that 
mining, grazing, timber, fish and wildlife, tourist travel, and similar industries 
and management should be fostered and be given equal treatment with hikers 
and like users of these Idaho resources. 

Second, we know it is necessary that the Congress provide more and more 
access into the back country, so that management and proper use can continue 
to develop Idaho for Idahoans and the Nation’s citizens. Decadent stands of 
timber are best managed through logging. Insects, disease, and fire have their 
inception in such stands, and are a most serious threat to adjoining areas. 
They know no established boundaries. Beetle attacks in timber should be con- 
trolled by logging and removal of the trees. Further loss to Idaho and the Nation 
could be expected if lines are extended as proposed and grazing, mining, and 
other use thus eliminated. 

The right of prospectors for strategic minerals and oils should be maintained— 
most assuredly in those areas proposed to be included by such legislation. Such / 
values should be blocked out and known, because in time of war or similar con- 
flict we need all important resources, and recreation then becomes relegated to ; 
the background in importance. First things should be first. We cannot always 
look to a war economy, but we must not become shortsighted to our Nation's 
detriment. 
Our association and its members employ men schooled and trained in the man- 
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agement of such lands. We continually find elk, deer, bear, and sometimes moose, 
increasing in numbers on our State and private lands, because such lands have 
been managed as crop producers, including the resulting increase of wildlife. 
The lands in many cases are grazed by livestock. These lessees are well trained 
in the management of Idaho’s resources in the proper care of their important 
resource. 

A managed forest is more suitable for wildlife development than a climax 
forest. Our game experts agree that a managed forest can produce more feed 
for big game—and domestic animals—than an unmanaged forest. In the primi- 
tive area, timber types can become so heavily entangled that there is little or 
no food even for songbirds. A clear cutting of just a few acres around a 
mountain meadow opens places of growth for new food for deer and elk, and 
more places for these animals to hide during the annual hunting seasons. Our 
members permit hunting on these lands during open seasons, free of cost to the 
hunters. 

And we believe the Federal lands should be managed in the same way. We 
believe in and subscribe to the present management for such lands as provided 
by present laws. We have felt that logger-built roads should be built to log 
timber sales, and it is the publie responsibility to build protection, administrative, 
and recreational roads and other means of access into those areas where multiple- 
use demands justify such expenditures from the Federal Treasury. 

We cannot subscribe to the principle of locking up millions of acres of land for 
the monopolistic use of a very select group of individuals who represent such an 
infinitesimal fraction of our country’s or even of Idaho’s population. We under- 
stand that in certain populated areas some units might well be set aside for those 
who wish to commune with nature. But a blanket basis of enlarged proportions 
is not consistent with need and certainly not with good management. 

e The rapidly expanding population of our country shows that every acre of 
V land needs to be utilized in accordance with the best interests of all the people 
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of America, and the administration of recreational areas should be flexible. 
And we need to be able to change. 

A fire protection agency such as ours is dedicated to resource preservation and 
protection. Needed first is a detection system—roads to lookout points, landing 
fields for air detection, and certainly roads for travel to reported fires. But also 
more administrative roads—roads for prompt suppression of fires in their first 
hour of infancy, when the first hour keeps them small enough to mop up 
readily. 

Insect protection also requires detection and early action to remove further 
depredation. This protection is best maintained with adequate roads. 

Our association is a cooperative fire protection organization. We readily fight 
the fires on Federal, State, and private land. We handle the grazing for the 
private, and sometimes the State ownership, leasing to livestock operators who 
go between spring range and ranges in the higher reaches of the back country. 
Our guardianship, much like that of the adjoining forests, includes State and 
private holdings even extending into the primitive area reserves. All lands need 
this protection, but to make protection efficient and low in costs, it requires 
detection and early suppression made possible by a network of adequate roads. 
A minimum of roads in our Idaho mountains is necessary to care for that country 
beyond the main travel ways. 

In the early days of our Southern Idaho Timber Protective Association, over 
50 years ago, most of its annual expenditures were for fire suppression. Prior 
to the First World War its suppression expenditures ran between 30 and 40 
percent of the total protection cost. There were few roads into the areas of 
protection. Lookouts lived in tents, were serviced by pack string, and spent 
their days on the mountaintops watching for telltale smokes. 

As roads and telephone lines were built with whatever moneys were available, 
suppression costs went steadily downward. Pack string trails were built where 
it seemed to be too costly to construct roads. Firebreaks were built along ridges 
and main ridge spurs. Lookout stations were constructed. Roads were built 
to the lookouts and planned to supplement those of the logger, miner, and live- 
stock man. 

More could be budgeted for presuppression detection, and less and less needed 
for suppression. It is now an unusual fire season in which the cost of suppression 
is more than 2 percent of the total protection expenditures. This has been our 
association’s good historical background. 

Primitive areas should command the same economical approach to a reasonable 
protective status. Those we have should be protected and managed for the 
greatest good to the greatest number, and we certainly should not increase the 
burden of protection costs, but make a well-planned effort to steadily reduce 
them from year to year. 

Our public administrators have had years of experience in the management of 
our Federal forests. They are trained to determine the best use for those lands 
under their supervision, and it is our recommendation that they be allowed to 
continue todo so. This would not be true under the provisions of S. 4028. There 
is also a great deal of uncertainty as to the scope of the proposed withdrawals, 
and should further withdrawals be recommended they should be made within 
the scope of the present laws—and certainly not under a new Federal bureau, 
apparently set up to have no real interest in the many resource uses the Federal 
guardianship involves. 

We cannot feel that there would ever be a possibility of a revision of the pro- 
posed withdrawal procedures, other than those presently provided for by law, 
that could give the protection Idaho’s industries and resources are entitled to 
expect, and we would recommend that the proposal included in 8S. 4028 be defeated. 
We cannot feel that any study of similar legislation should be attempted until 
after the President’s Outdoor Recreation Resources Commission has had time to 
study the problems before it and make its reports. 


STATEMENT OF THEODORE Horr, JR., HorsesSHOE BEND, IDAHO, PRESIDENT, IDAHO 
Resource DEVELOPMENT CoUNCIL 


The Idaho Resource Development Council wishes in this statement to present 
its views on the type of legislation embodied in S. 4028, and described as the 
wilderness bill. 

For the purposes of this statement, which is an objection to the general and 
specific intent of the legislation, it is necessary to describe, briefly, the member- 
ship of the council. 
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It is composed of men representing lumbermen, cattlemen, sheepmen, miners, 
producers of electric power, farm groups, chambers of commerce, dredgers, oil 
companies, timber protective associations, and conservationists such as the 
Southern Idaho Forestry Association and the Western Pine Association. Names 
of some of the members appear as signatories to a copy of a resolution which 
accompanies this statement. 

These people represent perhaps 90 percent of the economy of Idaho. Other 
testimony before the distinguished members of the Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs relates the westwide percentage involved, and we will not 
burden the record with repetitious statistics. 

By the nature of their businesses and their contribution to the economy of 
the West, and of this State (and to the Federal Treasury) it must be pointed out 
to the committee that these are the very people most concerned with protection 
of the wilderness—its water, its timber, its minerals, its streambeds, and its 
forage. In these things, and the protection of these things, rest the income of 
the resolution’s signatories and their large segment of gainful employment in 
Idaho. They themselves are most sternly charged with conservation, or else in 
a term of years the bounties of nature may have turned into a deficit. 

Therefore, in this regard, let us consider our objections to wilderness legis- 
lation. 

Such legislation will close to entry millions of acres of land to a single-use 
concept; worse than that, these lands would be dedicated to a no-use concept. 
Multiple use, whereby there is extracted from the wilderness its fruits and 
whereby instead of depletion in the wake of such extraction there is replenish- 
ment through wise harvesting, protects the wilderness. 

Multiple use is conservation in the highest sense because it replaces what it 
takes away in the renewable resources. By helping a healthy forest growth it 
assures the watershed’s storage for the valleys below. Grazing is good in these 
areas too high for general farming. By adjusting grazing use, the entire acreage 
is grazed by schedule and the land is enriched thereby. By having entrance to 
the wilderness, the roads are built that enable firefighting. Nature must clear 
choked growth; she does it in the lightning stroke. Where no entrance exists 
other than by dropping firefighters from planes, these fires must burn out, and 
in doing so slaughter wildlife, forage, and trees, and leave blackened floors of 
ashes instead of verdant watershed growth. Mineral extraction at this time is 
in the highest order of endeavor; never in history has there existed such a need 
for strategic metals. 

It must be pointed out that multiple use encourages also the enjoyment of the 
wilderness by the multitude. Roads exist for pleasure trips, for hunters, for 
fishermen. Airfields are there for that segment of the population desiring to fly 
to favorite hunting and fishing spots. A closed wilderness does nothing for the 
public. It actually prohibits entry except by that small number able to pay for 
packers, pack trains, and guides. 

The agencies already charged with administration of Federal lands are doing 
commendable work. This proposed legislation would add another department 
to the Federal structure, with the added expense this would entail. These are 
not the times to increase Federal expenses when these lands already are flourish- 
ing under competent administration. The proposed department is an autono- 
mous one; its duties and responsibilities are too indefinitely described, and its 
oo time to requests from the public concerning wilderness areas is not laid 

own. 

We cannot visualize a need for this legislation. We would be naive to expect 
that an interpretation of selfishness could not be put upon this protest, but we 
are selfish in the interest of the West’s and Idaho’s economy. 

For generations we have harvested the wilds; they stand richly yet, their 
produce increased by careful management. There is absolutely no concept of 
lands management that would justify locking up the wilderness so that it may 
be a jungle, unregarded, unproductive, and unobserved. 


RESOLUTION OF THE IDAHO RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 


Whereas the economy of the State of Idaho is based upon its agriculture, 
mining, lumber, sheep, and cattle industries, and the use of its waters for 
irrigation and hydroelectric power ; and 

Whereas one of the great potential industries of the State of Idaho is its 
tourist trade and wildlife attractions; and 

Whereas these industries are in turn dependent upon the wise and continuous 
utilization of the natural resources of the State of Idaho; and 
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Whereas there is now pending in the Congress of the United States a bill 
known as 8. 4028 to establish a National Wilderness Preservation System; and 

Whereas the enactment of this bill will deny to the natural resources indus- 
tries of the State of Idaho the right to wisely develop the natural resources 
contained in the great primitive areas of this State, and further deny access 
to these primitive areas to millions of American citizens, all to the detriment 
oe of said industries and to the people of the State of Idaho: Now, therefore, 

e it 

Resolved, That the Idaho Resource Development Council, on behalf of itself, 
hereby declares that it is opposed to the enactment of S. 4028, for the reasons 
that the enactment of said bill prevents the normal development and utilization 
of the natural resources contained in such a wilderness system, that the agri- 
cultural, mining, timber, sheep and cattle industries, and the wildlife and tourist 
industries will be irreparably damaged, and that the present very satisfactory 
and normal administration of our natural resources by the present land manage- 
ay agencies will be superseded and replaced by another unnecessary Federal 

ureau. 


Mr. Strona. The first witness is Mr. Carl E. Bauer, Utah Vice 
President, Utah Federation of Western Outdoor Clubs. 


STATEMENT OF CARL E. BAUER, VICE PRESIDENT, UTAH 
FEDERATION OF WESTERN OUTDOOR CLUBS 


Mr. Baver. Senator Murray and members of the committee and 
ladies and gentlemen, it is a privilege to represent our Western Fed- 
eration, a 25,000-member group, primarily interested in conservation. 

The seeming complacency of the average American when conser- 
vation problems are concerned is, in no small measure, an abiding 
faith in the effectiveness of Government controls; and happily, that 
faith is usually justified. 

But we still need the wilderness bill to give support to existing 
administrative units with congressional affirmation and clarification 
of national policy. 

No longer then would an agency be compelled to exert divided effort 
to formulate and justify policy, as well as to implement it; and with 
the situation clearly delineated, the favor-seeking constitutent, or in 
the plural form the pressure group, pariahs of the democratic process, 
might in desperation revert to less reprehensible behavior patterns. 

Equally attractive to any reasoning society is the concept of sus- 
tained yield, but here more is implied than the lip service which 
locally turned to the protest “fat cattle, good range” when small re- 
ductions in national forest grazing quotas were posted. The halo- 
getan scare of yesteryear quickly brought scientific management to 
the rescue, but memory is short and an “ounce of prevention” has 
again become “bureaucratic government.” 

In a “boom or bust” economy, a decision affording nature a sorely 
needed respite from constant abuse can hardly be classed as error, but 
it admittedly lacks the zest of Russian roulette. 

No long-term conservation program approaches fulfillment with the 
mere arresting of abuse. There remains a task of restoration which 
varies in magnitude directly with the delay in its application. To be 
typically American, restoration must never be considered until the 
11th hour. 

National forest grazing, being somewhat deficient in economic justi- 
fication, and eventually due for an added day of reckoning before an 
erosion and pollution conscious electorate, might wisely prove amena- 
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ble to progressive curtailment, with a program of the soil bank type to 
provide financial stimulus. 

Other related problems which are urgently in need of rational solu- 
tions can be broadly classified as “predator control.” 

Under existing programs, as noble an animal as graces the conti- 
nent, the bear, is treated as a predator and doomed to virtual extinc- 
tion. Because of the depredations of an occasional renegade, both the 
grizzly and the black bear are subjected to merciless hunting and even 
poisoning campaigns. : ; 

There is a growing realization that even control of animals which 
are by nature truly predatory is open to question. The risks attending 
in the form of upsets of the ecological balance, especially relative to 
rodent and rabbit populations, are potentially greater than any bene- 
fits which can be realized. 

The totally indefensible slaughter of hawks and owls has already 
Aeenceninratil similar results, and through the idiotic use of poisons, 
destruction of bird life, and useful insects as well, could pre- 
cipitate man’s headlong rush to a richly deserved insect and rodent 
Armageddon. 

The wilderness bill would protect the few remaining remnants of 
pristine hinterland from desecration by our billboard and beer can 
civilization. This and related dilemmas were yesterday’s problems. 
They are still today’s, and further procrastination is unthinkable be- 
cause it is later than we think. 

The difference between intelligence and wisdom is experience, and 
we surely are not lacking in experience. 

If this is a dream, I deem it an honor to be a dreamer; but there 
shall come a day when man will awaken from his lofty dream to find 
that his dream is still there and nothing is gone but his sleep. Thank 
you. 

Mr. Stone. Mr. Robert B. Laughlin, executive vice president, Rocky 
Mountain Oil & Gas Association, to be followed by Dr. Earl F. Cook. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT B. LAUGHLIN, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESI- 
DENT, ROCKY MOUNTAIN OIL & GAS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Lavenuin. Mr. Chairman, my name is Robert B. Laughlin; I 
live in Casper, Wyo., and I am serving as the executive vice president 
of the Rocky Mountain Oil & Gas Association. 

Our association is a trade association representing the oil and gas 
industry in the States of Utah, Wyoming, Montana, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Colorado, and Idaho. You will note that these States are 
those often referred to as “public domain States,” or in other words, 
States having a high percentage of public lands within their bounda- 
ries. In at least two instances more than 50 percent of the lands in 
such States are still owned by the United States. This applies not 
only to the surface of such lands, but also to the oil and gas and other 
minerals which may be found therein. In some of these States the 
United States owns upward of 70 percent of the minerals, 

Our association has over 2,200 members composing every element 
of the oil and gas business in our territory, and, therefore, I speak 
today on behalf of drillers, producers, royalty owners, lease brokers, 
and others, whose livelihood is dependent upon our industry. 
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The purpose of the association is to promote the discovery, develop- 
ment, production, and conservation of oil and gas in the Rocky 
Mountain region. 

Our industry is opposed to S. 4028, the bill you are considering to- 
day, which, if enacted, would undertake to establish a National Wil- 
derness Preservation System. I appreciate this opportunity to tell 
you briefly why we are opposed to it. 

Perhaps at the outset I should say that we, here in the West, are 
already accustomed to living in a country which is still in its natural 
state, and we often think of parts of our respective States as being 
wilderness. Many of us are well acquainted with such natural wil- 
derness areas through hunting and fishing expeditions, and also in our 
business from exploring in such areas for gas and oil. Being well 
acquainted with this area, we who live here cannot understand the 
need for this bill. 

The bill would carve out vast areas and simply insulate them 
against serving any useful purpose whatever, other than extremely 
limited recreational use. Under the present law, millions and mil- 
lions of people, year after year, are presently able to enjoy all that 
these areas have to offer and, in addition, these same areas are daily 
put to some productive use. 

Our industry has long been committed to support the principle of 
multiple use as applied to our Government’s public lands. Under 
that principle most of the areas made the subject of the bill can now 
be used alternately and simultaneously for recreational purposes, oil 
and gas exploration and development, timber and logging, sheep and 
cattle grazing, and hard-rock mining. So long as effective conserva- 
tion principles are applied by each of these users, we cannot see the 
necessity for restrictive legislation such as this. Present law and 
regulations prescribe that the United States Geological Survey shall 
regulate oil and gas activities so as to accomplish effective conservation 
and such regulation has been and is effective as to surface as well as 
to the subsurface strata. S. 4028, if enacted into law, would prohibit, 
for all practical purposes, the use of these areas “for any form of 
commercial enterprise.” We cannot believe that such a prohibition 
would be in the interests of the people of the United States. 

The established policy of the United States in the administration of 
the public domain is one of multiple use in order to achieve maximum 
use. There was passed, at the last session of Congress, a law which 
prohibits the military from withdrawing in excess of 5,000 acres with- 
out congressional approval, except in time of war or emergency. That 
law reiterates that the Secretary of the Interior has full authority for 
the disposition in accordance with the applicable public land minin 
and mineral leasing laws of all minerals in withdrawn or finder 
public lands that are withdrawn for the military, except lands with- 
drawn or reserved specifically as naval petroleum, naval oil shale, or 
naval coal reserves. 

But the proposed bill would withdraw at the outset an area which 
has been estimated to comprise some 50 million acres and with few 
exceptions from any form of commercial enterprise. There are pro- 
visions for additions to the wilderness system which can only 
prevented by the positive action of Congress. With such vast areas, 
it is safe to say that some of these areas are oil bearing. 
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One need only remember how the Suez crisis again shocked us into 
the realization of how dependent upon oil is our national security 
and the security of the free world. 

It takes years of exploration, study, evaluation, and many dry holes 
to find oil. Is it not too great a gamble with the security of the 
American people to wait until an emergency arises? It may then be 
too late. 

The oil industry is contributing greatly to our economy. During 
the period 1920 to 1955, there was paid into the United States Treasury 
as royalty on production from various types of Federal land, some 
$527,230,629. Over $400 million of that amount is attributable to 
production on the public domain under the Mineral Leasing Act of 
1920. Pursuant to that act, 3714 percent of the royalty goes to the 
State where produced and 5214 percent of the royalty goes to the 
reclamation fund. Asa result, Wyoming alone has received in excess 
of $86 million for highway and school purposes. 

No one is opposed to providing for recreational areas, but we can 
do that without adversely affecting multiple use or losing resources 
necessary for the maintenance of our economy. With our increasin 
population, every acre must contribute all it can to our needs. Practi- 
cal land management emphasizes highest use for each acre, but does 
not exclude other uses. 

Our Nation cannot afford to lock up its resources in the vast area 
proposed in this bill. 

It may be of interest to you and the other members of the com- 
mittee to learn that in the summer months of each year, in almost 
all of the States I have already named, it is not uncommon to see in 
one locality an oil- and gas-drilling rig in operation next to a fishing 
stream being well used by sportsmen, running across a meadow on 
which are grazing sheep and cattle, and at the far end will be a hard- 
rock mining operation extracting some valuable natural resource. It is 
also probable that in that same locality will be found a timber opera- 
tion going on. We think that this example serves to illustrate a policy 
which for many years has resulted in the greatest good for the greatest 
number of people. At the same time, am compelled to say that 
S. 4028 would put a stop to all of that. Frankly, we have had great 
ena in trying to determine any benefit from the provisions of 

. 4028. 

In the 85th Congress there was created the National Outdoor Recre- 
ation Resources Review Commission, which was formed to study out- 
door recreation resources of public lands in the United States. That 
Commission has been appointed and there are serving on it many 
outstanding Senators, Representatives, and public members. That 
Commission alone should serve as a sufficient- watchdog over the na- 
tional recreation resources of our country. 

Will you, therefore, record the strong opposition of our industry and 
this association to this measure designated as S. 4028 for the principal 
reasons that: First, it abolishes the wise and sound principle of multi- 
ple use in connection with our public lands; second, that it would 
so restrict millions of acres of our Western States as to effectively 
insulate those areas against any economical use and even against any 
significant recreational use; third, that the administration of such a 
system would entail considerable expense, and thus further increase the 
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costs of a Government already overburdened with such costs; and 
finally, it would jeopardize the security of the United States. 

I thank you very much. 

Senator Murray. Thank you. I am going to request the distin- 
guished Senator from Idaho, Senator Dworshak, to preside. 

(Senator Dworshak assumed the chair.) 

Mr. Stone. Dr. Cook. 


STATEMENT OF E. F. COOK, DIRECTOR, IDAHO BUREAU OF 
MINES AND GEOLOGY 


Dr. Coox. My name is E. F. Cook and I am from Moscow, Idaho. 
I am an economic geologist and a registered professional minin 
engineer in the State of Idaho, and director of the Idaho Bureau o 
Mines and Geology. 

I appear in opposition to S. 4028, and shall confine my remarks to 
that provision of the proposed bill which would allow prospecting and 
mining in wilderness areas only by specific approval of the President 
of the United States, and then only in such wilderness areas as are 
under the Forest Service. 

I am concerned not only with the welfare of the citizens of Idaho 
who derive income from our mineral commodities, but with the larger 
question of the mineral resource security of the United States. The 
immediate, relatively short-term military or defense importance of 
mineral resources has been adequately presented and discussed by 
others. However, the long-range relationship between our national 
economy and our mineral raw materials situation has not been suffi- 
ciently stressed. Because the proposed wilderness preservation bill, 
S. 4028, would, by ene the area now withdrawn from prospect- 
ing and mining and by making pipet withdrawals “inviolate,” di- 
rectly affect our country’s mineral resources situation, I welcome this 
opportunity to present my views on the measure and its relation to 
our national economy. 

History has shown that loss of ready access to mineral raw ma- 
terials causes a nation to lose political and military power and lowers 
the living standard of its citizens. While the United States had 
abundant high-grade mineral deposits, access was a minor problem 
and our industrial growth unprecedented in history. In recent 
years, however, with depletion of our high-grade deposits, we have 
been importing from foreign sources increasing amounts of the min- 
eral raw materials essential to our industrial civilization. 

Barring a war, we can count for a few more years on a continuing 
supply of minerals from foreign sources for the next several years 
at what might be called reasonable market rates. 

But skyrocketing worldwide demand for minerals means that the 
high-grade foreign deposits which we are now relying upon will be 
exhausted in less time than it took for our own bonanza deposits of a 
century ago to disappear. Increasing industrialization of the pro- 
ducing countries will require an ever-increasing percentage of their 
production to be used at home and will leave smaller and smaller 
surpluses to be exported to us. 

The long-range picture is one of worldwide mineral shortage. As 
Dr. Thomas Nolan, Director of the U.S. Geological Survey, has 
pointed out, it is only temporarily cheaper to seek foreign sources of 
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supply than to search with present techniques for the mineral de- 

its that we have every reason to believe lie buried within our own 
Teodeee. Within a few years, the United States will be forced to seek 
domestic sources for much of the mineral raw material now being im- 
ported—or pay much higher prices for foreign minerals. 

In logical preparation for the rapidly approaching time of world- 
wide metal shortage, we should be doing everything we can to find out 
what our domestic mineral resources are. No area should be with- 
drawn from prospecting and mining until a reasonably complete pic- 
ture of its mineral resources and potential has been obtained and until 
activities have been fairly and competently appraised as being in- 
jurious to a higher use for that area, No intelligent appraisal of 
the best use of a tract of land can be made without adequate knowl- 
edge of all its resources; in the case of minerals, such knowledge re- 
quires intensive and comprehensive prospecting using modern tech- 
es and equipment. Under our economic system, such effort can 
only be stimulated by the reasonable prospect of reward in the form 
of permission to mine any economic deposits found in a manner con- 
sistent with other uses and values the surface may have. 

Very few withdrawn areas—national parks, military reservations, 
or primitive areas, for exampies—have had adequate surveys of their 
mineral resources and potential before being withdrawn. After with- 
drawal, there’s virtually no chance of such a study every being made. 

An interesting contrast exists between the Russians who are actively 
exploring every square meter of their vast land to find minerals and 
with which to support their growing industrial might and rising living 
standard and the Americans who complacently close off large areas 
from mineral exploration, saying, usually without adequate knowl- 
edge, that the best and sole use of each area shall be for recreation, for 
atom bomb tests, or as a wildlife refuge or wilderness area. 

We should remember that the mineral resources of a country have 
fixed locations and must be exploited where they occur. On the other 
hand, mining affects relatively small areas, The molybdenum deposit 
at Climax, Colo., is included within less than 1 square mile, but for 
mony years has produced 85 percent of the world’s molybdenum. A 
similar proportion of the world’s nickel originates in the Sudbury dis- 
trict of Canada and most of the world’s sulfur is produced from a few 
small areas in Louisiana and Texas. Even such abundant and wide- 
spread substances as coal and oil underlie only a very small fraction 
of the world’s land area. 

From the coupling of prospecting and mining in the wording of 
S, 4028, and the provision to allow mining in certain wilderness areas 
— authorization of the President, I infer that the thought is to 
allow prospecting for, and mining of, a mineral when and if it becomes 
of vital importance to the Nation to have all of that particular mineral 
itcan get. If this be the thought behind that provision, I submit that 
it is based upon lack of knowledge of the relationship of prospecting 
to mining. A recent statement by Roger McConnel, chief geologist 
of the Bunker Hill Co., is pertinent: “Successful discoveries result 
only from careful and unrelenting exploration.” Modern mineral ex- 
ploration is an expensive, time-consuming process, simply because our 
remaining mineral deposits are hidden from view by soil, sediment, or 
volcanic rock cover. There is an inevitable timelag, measured in years, 
between the inception of exploration and the production of the mineral 
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commodity. We can’t turn mineral production on and off in a par- 
ticular area or for a particular commodity. Exploration must be 
continuous and “unrelenting.” 

There may also be in this provision of S. 4028 the “stockpile in the 
ground” philosophy, wherein some persons advocate conservation of 
our own mineral resources while spending those of others, apparently 
on the theory that a mineral deposit is something like a bone buried 
in the back yard which may be dag up easily whenever wanted. Not 
only do such persons confuse conservation (wise use) with hoarding 
(nonuse), but they do not realize or will not recognize that continuous 
exploration and research, as well as education of mineral engineers and 
earth scientists, is essential to maintenance of an adequate national 
mineral resource position. Mineral exploration, because of its cost 
in time, equipment and men, must be concentrated in relatively small 
areas. It cannot be done, at least successfully, by a scattergun pat- 
tern. Consequently, it seems to me there would be small probability 
of successful exploration for a vital mineral in'a withdrawn area sud- 
denly opened by presidential authorization unless factors favorable 
to the occurrence of that mineral had been noted during prior explora- 
tion. But, under the terms of withdrawal, there would not have been 
any prior exploration. 

Turning briefly to Idaho to illustrate my proposition that we need 
continuing mineral exploration on all our lands in order to be pre- 
pared for changing mineral requirements, I wish to point out that 
the millions of acres of Idaho land now withdrawn from entry are 
almost entirely underlain by granite of the great Idaho batholith. 
Any extension of these tracts under the terms of S. 4028 would also 
comprise land mostly underlain by granite. We are now mining 
minerals derived from this Idaho granite which are vital to our defense, 
and the granite contains many other minerals of potential value. 

Strange as the thought may seem, I agree with Dr. Ian Campbell 
of the California Institute of Technology, who has made the statement 
that the ultimate ore bodies for us, as for all people of the world, 
will be sea water and granite, and when that time comes, we in Idaho 
will have a mineral economy for our own citizens and will be able 
to serve this Nation well only if in the meantime we have been allowed 
to prospect this terrain and develop our discoveries. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Stone. Mr. Clifford Hansen of the Wyoming Stockgrowers 
Association. 


STATEMENT OF CLIFFORD HANSEN, REPRESENTING THE WYOMING 
STOCKGROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Hansen. Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the 
committee, I am Clifford Hansen; I am a livestock rancher in Jack- 
son, Wyo. 

I think I know a little bit about the average citizen of which so much 
has been said this morning, because I have seen a great many of them 
come through Jackson Hole to visit the Grand Teton National Park 
and Yellowstone. Last summer most of them came by station wagon; 
they brought their families with them, and they are just common, 
ordinary, everyday folks who have saved up about 50 weeks out of the 
year in order to have a 2 weeks vacation in some of this tremendous 
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country we have in western Wyoming. They don’t have a lot of 
money, and believe me, they don’t get very far from the road, because 
they have neither the time nor the money to get far from a highway. 

I believe in conservation in the wilderness. I have been a member 
of the National Wildlife Federation since 1943. At that time Carl 
Shoemaker, a distinguished member of that group, and a good friend 
of mine, was effective, or at least he sought to be effective, in givin 
some good advice to the proponents for an enlargement of Gran 
Teton National Park in order that some of the aspects of that area 
that he thought should not be included in the area be excluded. As 
you know, no significant change was made in the boundaries as was 
planned at that time, but since that time I have had a high regard 
and have supported in a very modest way the efforts of this association. 

The issue here today before us is the advisability of creating a 
wilderness system throughout the United States. Do we need it? I 
don’t think, as far as Wyoming is concerned, that anyone can say 
honestly we do not have enough park land, enough refuge land, and 
enough forest land, adequately supplying the needs of the people in 
this regard to make any case at all for more area to be so set aside. 

Now, there is just one point I want to bring up. If we all quit 
bathing, we might not have quite room cndtch, tout I think as long as 
we keep reasonably clean and not become too smelly, we probably 
will be able to get along pretty good in what has already been set aside. 

Our national parks, wildlife refuges and other areas have been quite 
adequate, because we know that of all visitors to the national forests, 
fewer than 1 percent get back into these so-called wilderness areas 
and primitive areas. I think the regulations that the Forest Service 
has at the present time are doing a pretty good job in preserving the 
character of these lands that can mean and do mean a lot to the 
people and which can be enjoyed by the people to a greater degree 
only if they become more, rather than less, accessible. 

Blanket inclusions in reservations of this kind are always dangerous. 
Let me point out to you what has happened a time or two. When 
the Fish and Wildlife Service had a refuge created right near the 
town of Jackson, much land was included. It had the support of the 
people in the community. Most of the land was purchased by the 
Federal Government for around 30 to 40 to 50 dollars an acre, and 
yet just last year our hospital board in Jackson needed about 16 acres 
on which to build a site. Now, we happen to be in a county which is 
96 percent federally owned. On three sides of our town, the Federal 
Government owns the property. It cost the hospital board, actin 
through the Episcopal Church, 25,000 bucks to buy 16 acres o 
ground. So I think I know a little bit about what I say when I tell 
you people these reservations are easily implemented and they are darn 
tough to get out from under. 

The bill could seriously hamper our national defense. Do you know 
that in World War IT sitka spruce, which was essential to the con- 
struction of aircraft, had to be brought all the way from Alaska be- 
cause the National Park Service, under mandate of the laws that have 
established the system, precluded the military from getting any on 
the Olympic Peninsula because that area was in a national park? 
There again is demonstrated what happens when you lock up 
resources. 
36332—59—pt. 2——38 
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I can give you one more illustration. When Pearl Harbor was 
bombed, everyone agreed, and the Roberts report disclosed clearly, 
that that tragedy prevailed because we had no adequate warning. 
The reason we had no warning was that the Park Service precluded 
the Navy and the Army from putting any radar installations on 
Diamond Head because they would change the appearance of that 
significant landmark within the Park Service only slightly. 

he Congress has wisely established a National Outdoor _ ES 
Resources Review Commission, and that group is charged with the 
responsibility of reece back to the Congress in 1961. I think that 
we ought to take advantage of the findings of that commission, and I 
hope that the Congress in its wisdom will see fit to hold in abeyance 
any action until that committee can report. 
stly, I would like to say that the Forest Service, and I have had 
an opportunity to observe them firsthand, have done a tremendous job 
in preserving, as you people would like to have them preserved, the 
areas of exceeding grandeur and significant values insofar as wilder- 
ness is concerned. I think that policy is just as valid today as it was 
50 years ago when the Chief Forester was instructed to manage the 
forests so that the “greatest good for the greatest number in the long 
run” would be obtained. Thank you, sir. 
(A statement filed by the witness follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF CLIFFORD HANSEN 


Senator Murray and members of the committee, my name is Clifford Hansen. 
I am a cattle rancher living in Jackson, Wyo. I operate the ranch where I was 
born 46 years ago. I was a county commissioner for Teton County for 8 years. 

For the last 6 of those years, I served as chairman of the board. I am a past 
president of the Wyoming Stockgrower’s Association, and currently I am a second 
vice president of the American National Cattlemen’s Association. I have been 
a member of the University of Wyoming Board of Trustees since 1943, and I am 
presently president of that board. I appear here only as a representative of the 
Wyoming Stockgrower’s Association, although I propose to include some observa- 
tions which obviously would be personal ones. 

I live in an area of unexcelled scenic grandeur. I was present at the dedica- 
tion of the Grand Teton National Park in 1929, and I was a county commissioner 
when the Jackson Hole National Monument was proclaimed by President Roose- 
velt in 1943. I think I have had the opportunity of learning firsthand what 
Federal regulations, and restrictions can mean to the individual and to a com- 
munity. Although I have not seen eye to eye in every instance with those who 
were responsible in shaping the land pattern in Jackson Hole, I have grown to 
have a high regard for the sincerity and dedication of many of these people. I 
count Joe Penfold, Olaus Murie, and Conrad Wirth among my good friends. I 
subscribe, in the main, to the objectives for which they work. I have supported 
the National Wildlife Federation, in a very modest way, for a number of years, 
but I do not always agree with these friends on the relative importance of the 
values they seek so earnestly to preserve, 

The issue in this hearing is the advisability of creating a wilderness system 
throughout the United States. My experience leads me to suggest that we can 
best judge the wisdom of this precipitant action by observing closely paralleling 
cases. 

Land use restrictions can prevent the accomplishment of the most laudable 
publie objectives: Back in 1913, the Izaac Walton League spearheaded a move- 
ment to create an elk refuge winter feeding ground in Jackson Hole. Local 
ranchers and citizens generally supported the movement, and in due time an area 
of some 25.000 acres had been acquired through gift and purchase. Most of the 
ranch land in the area was bought for a very modest figure, ranging from $20 to 
$50 an acre. As more and more.of Teton County passed into Federal ownership, 
first by the creation and then the expansion of Grand Teton National Park, 
our county eventually became more than 96 percent federally owned. On three 
sides, the town of Jackson was surrounded by Federal lands of one class or 
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another. During the years the town had grown, and its little hospital, minister- 
ing to the needs of people living to the south in the Green River Valley, to the 
east in the Wind River Valley, and the park personnel on the north, had outgrown 
its building. The need for modern, expanded facilities was met with whole- 
hearted cooperation by everyone. Where to build the hospital was a problem, 
and the committee naturally turned to the Fish and Wildlife Service for whom 
this area had done so much. But regulations, restrictive language, not unlike 
that in this wilderness bill, made it necessary for the church who had sponsored 
the hospital these many years to buy other real estate at a cost of $25,000, includ- 
ing 160 acres of land to exchange for barely more than 16 acres for this humani- 
tarian purpose. 

Establishment of such a wilderness system including so much acreage tends to 
weaken and makes for justifiable criticism of the whole idea: Permit me to 
relate another paralleling case in Jackson Hole. When the Grand Teton 
National Park was enlarged, almost everyone in the State recommended that the 
Mormon Row area, an excellent farming section, be not included. But our 
same zealous friends representing national organizations and failing, in my opin- 
ion, to be practical were not to be denied. Mormon Row was included in the park, 
and I shudder to think what Stephen T. Mather would do if he were to learn 
that the Fish and Wildlife Service is operating these park lands and had spent 
more money leveling them and reorganizing irrigating systems on them than had 
all the farmers who homesteaded and owned them before. 

The present reguiations, including L-20 and U-1, are adequate to safeguard 
the long-time public interest. They afford the Nation the benefit of a continuation 
of the policy, “the greatest good for the greatest number in the long run.” 
Trained career personnel, after careful study on the ground satisfactorily resolve 
the question of land use under existing administrative procedures. The imple- 
mentation of a prejudiced wilderness council as a public adviser would serve no 
useful purpose. Its avowed duty would be to influence the various agencies in 
land use decisions. 

The wilderness bill would be upsetting to local economies: Areas whose only 
source of income is the tourist trade are not as economically stable as are those 
whose support comes from several different activities. Timbering, mining, 
grazing, oil exploration, and water development are all vital to the West. They 
contribute to the strength and well-being of America. The bill would decrease 
and tend to deny these important activities. Not only would 50,000 acres be 
withdrawn from making future economic contributions, but other areas could 
be added simply by proposing them, unless Congress passes a concurrent resolu- 
tion opposing such propesed addition, modification, or elimination. 

If you think multiple use will long continue, ponder carefully the words of 
the director of the Wilderness Society, Dr. Olaus Murie. Does anyone deny 
what Olaus Murie knew so well when he said in discussing the Bridger Wilder- 
ness Area: “and the people throughout our country, will feel extremely grateful 
if we of today can manage to keep this mountain area untouched by industry, 
kept for the use of people who will more and more seek natural beauty and 
inspiration.” 

Forest payments to the county, representing 25 percent of the receipts, 
amounted to $19,469. Most of this came from grazing and timber sales. 

This bill would deny the inspiration and relaxation of important areas to all 
but a fraction of 1 percent of our population: Few indeed are those who have 
the time and money to make a pack trip into the back country. More and more 
families are doing things together. Only those areas reasonably close to a road 
can be enjoyed by Mr. and Mrs. America and their families. Most of the land 
to be set aside under the bill is in the West. Most of our people are in the East. 
Only 5 percent of the area in our national parks is presently being used. Are 
we being fair in seeking to deny so many Americans the privilege of enjoying 
America? 

Reservations such as these could seriously hamper the defense of our Nation: 
In World War II the demand for Sitka spruce, used in the construction of air- 
craft, was enormous, and although there was an inexhaustible supply of this 
particular kind of timber on the Olympic Peninsula, our boys had to bring Sitka 
spruce all the way from Alaska by boat, through submarine infested waters, 
because the Olympic Peninsula was part of our National Park System. 

The bill would seriously hamper care and production of our renewable re- 
sources: The policy of no roads would impair fire, insect, and disease control. 
In many areas of the West, the loss from insects alone in our timber exceeds 
the amount used by man and lost through fire. Inaccessibility of certain areas 
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in disease and insect control could jeopardize entire areas where control could 
be successfully undertaken. 

Regulations such as these suggested in S. 4028 have seriously crippled the 
United States in the past: The Roberts report discloses that the tragedy of 
Pearl Harbor might well have been averted had we had adequate warning. We 
had no warning because the Park Service denied the Armed Forces permission 
to install radar on Diamond Head. The Park Service, the report continues, 
refused to permit the installation of anything that would alter the appearance 
of this landmark. I do not seek to castigate the Park Service. The fault lies 
not with the administration of the law, but rather in the adoption of a laudable 
concept and then the embracing of large areas to be administered under a re- 
strictive policy. Congress, in order to avoid making a grievous error, wisely 
provided for a study of the proposition and accordingly established a National 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission and appropriated adequate 
funds so that it could do the job. The Commission is to report back not later 
than 1961. 

Cheyenne is the first ICBM to be established in America. Who can see 
what our defense needs will be as regards land use. Who can say that tomor- 
row’s resources needs will be. Fifty years ago Webster defined uranium as 
“a worthless white metal.” 

There is a reasonable way to use our resources wisely. There is a sensible 
way to protect the esthetic values of our great heritage of the outdoors. We 
need not bankrupt areas or regions in accomplishing both objectives, and we 
can keep America strong. Let’s continue to support the policy which has 
guaranteed the “greatest good for the greatest number in the long run.” 


(The following letter was subsequently received from Mr. Hansen :) 


JACKSON, Wyo., January 10, 1959. 
Hon. JAMES E. Murray, 
Washington, D.C. 


My Dear SENATOR: On November 12, a Senate subcommittee under your 
chairmanship held hearings on the wilderness bill, S. 4028, in Salt Lake City. 
I testified at that hearing. On page 4 of my written statement I said: 

“The Roberts report discloses that the tragedy of Pearl Harbor might well 
have been averted had we had adequate warning. We had no warning because 
the Park Service denied the Armed Forces permission to install radar on Diamond 
Head. The Park Service, the report continues, refused to permit the installa- 
tion of anything that would alter the appearance of this landmark.” 

The above statement is in error in two instances. It was not the Roberts 
report nor was it Diamond Head. 

Part 39 of the hearings before the Joint Committee on the Investigation of 
the Pearl Harbor Attack, which includes the Roberts report, under the heading 
“Report of Army Pearl Harbor Board,” on page 57 states: 

““(68) As elsewhere stated, he was granted his request for the construction 
of many types of installations, including the important aircraft warning sys- 
tem * * *.” 

Again on March 5, 1941, the Chief of Staff wrote General Short as to the air 
situation in clear, unmistakable language: 

“I would appreciate your early review of the situation in the Hawaiian de- 
partment with regard to defense from air attack. The establishment of a satis- 
factory system or coordinating all means available to this end is a matter of 
first priority” (R.19). 

On March 6, General Short wrote General Marshall, with particular refer- 
ence to aircraft warning system and the delays in its construction, and delays 
in sites due to the Department of Interior delays: 

“One of the first projects which I investigated in this department was the 
aircraft warning service which I believe is vital to the defense of these islands. 
At the present time the maximum distance an approaching airplane can be 
detected is about 5 miles. The radio detector equipment of the aircraft warn- 
ing service increases this distance to 120 miles, and in these islands, the use 
of this equipment is the only way by which the detection distance can be 
increased. With the present international situation it seems to me that if this 
equipment is to be used at all the need for it is now here. 
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“The Navy is vitally interested in thiy project. At present with the fleet 
in Hawaiian waters, there is no adequate warning service. * * * I believe that 
this matter is sufficiently important to be brought to the attention of the 
Secretary of War to see if permission cannot be obtained from the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct the Haleakala installation without the necessity of 
submitting detailed plans for consideration by the National Park Service. 

“Defense of these islands and adequate warning for the U.S. Fleet is so 
dependent upon the early completion of this aircraft warning service that 
I believe all quibbling over details shouid be stopped at once. This proj- 
ect was very thoroughly studied by a board of officers in this Department 
who made several personal investigations: of each one of the sites. Now that 
basic decisions as to locations, types of stations, and general plans have been 
approved by the War Department, I strongly recommend that this project be 
decentralized and that I be authorized to give final approval to designs, layouts 
and other details to expedite its completion.” 

On March 13, General Marshall wrote General Short: 

“The progress that you are making in reaching close coordination with local 
naval authorities, and so insuring a maximum degree of readiness in your 
Department, is most gratifying. * * * 

“The several letters which you have submitted to the Adjutant General 
requesting personnel, materiel, and funds are being processed. To avoid delay 
in initiating projects that may be approved, I am tentatively including $3 million 
in the estimates now being prepared.” 

On March 15, General Marshall again wrote General Short as to the aircraft 
warning service, showing the delays due to the necessity of getting approvals 
from the Department of Interior regarding matters pertaining to its National 
Park Service: 

“The War Department appreciates fully the necessity for the early establish- 
ment of the aircraft warning service stations in the Hawaiian Department. 
However, it will be necessary to comply with certain fixed regulations in those 
eases where facilities are to be established on lands pertaining to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. The National Park Service officials are willing to give us 
the temporary use of their lands when other lands are not suitable for the 
purpose, but they will not waive the requirements as to the submission of 
preliminary building plans showing the architecture and general appearance. 
They are also very definitely opposed to permitting structures of any type to 
be erected at such places as will be open to view and materially alter the natural 
appearance of the reservation. 

“T have given these matters my personal attention, and have conferred with 
officials of the National Park Service. War Department radiogram of March 
12, 1941, outlines what appears to be the most practical solution at this time.” 

Turning now to minority views of Mr. Ferguson and Mr. Brewster, in the 
report of the Joint Committee on the Investigation of the Pearl Harbor Attack, 
79th Congress, 2d session, Senate Document 244, on page 549: 

“The installation of the radar in Hawaii was inexcusably delayed. It was 
a method of defense peculiarly essential in Hawaii. It was known that there 
were insufficient planes and insufficient guns to protect the base, and this made 
the availability of radar all the more necessary. It seems we could have priority 
for radar protection in New York and other mainland points, where no attack 
was probable, but none in Hawaii, where radar information was essential. 
The result was that fixed radio installations were not accomplished at all prior 
to the Pearl Harbor attack, and such fixed installations would have furnished 
the most distant services.” 

Thus the record discloses how restrictive regulations and policy in land admin- 
istration thwarted steps that were so clearly in the national interest. 

The point I wish to make is that S. 4028 is even more restrictive than present 
park policy. Its provisions would apply to certain areas within national parks. 
It would affect a significant amount of the Territorial United States. I cannot 
believe these blanket restrictions are necessary or desirable. 

Respectfully, 
CLIFFORD P. HANSEN. 


Mr. Strona. Mr. Robert C. Sykes, past president, Flathead Wild- 
life, Inc., appearing for several sportsmen’s groups in western Mon- 
tana, to be followed by J. Byron Wilson. 
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STATEMENT OF ROBERT C. SYKES, KALISPELL, MONT., REPRESENT- 
ING SEVERAL MONTANA SPORTSMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Srxes. Senator Dworshak, I have my written statement. I 
would like permission to deviate from that statement because of the 


limitation in time. 
Senator DworsHax. You can place your statement in the record and 


summarize, if you care to. 

Mr. Syxes. I have here statements from 60 individuals and organ- 
izations who have asked me to submit their statements for them, 
and they would like to have them made a part of the record. 

(The documents referred to appear in the committee files.) 

(The prepared statement of the witness above referred to follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF Rosert ©. SYKES 


My name is Robert C. Sykes. I am appearing here today on behalf of Flat- 
head Wildlife, Inc., of Kalispell, Mont.; Billings Rod & Gun Club of Billings, 
Mont.; Ravalli Fish & Wildlife Association of Hamilton, Mont.; the Whitefish 
Rod & Gun Club of Whitefish, Mont.; the North Rocky Mountain Sportsmen’s 
Association of Columbia Falls, Mont., and district No. 1 of the Montana Wildlife 
Federation. The total membership of these nonprofit organizations which I am 
representing is approximately 6,800. In view of the fact that the membership 
is composed primarily of working people with limited finances and the clubs 
themselves are severely limited on expenditures, it was only through the coopera- 
tion of these clubs that they could send me as their spokesman. I am the 
iminediate past president of Flathead Wildlife, Inc. 

The principal income of Flathead County, of which Kalispell is the county 
seat, is derived from the large tourist industry (which includes fish and wild- 
life recreation), logging, and agriculture. 

At this hearing many speakers have expressed or will express their opinions 
in support of this bill and are much more qualified than myself in giving the 
reasons for its passage, from the standpoint of national, regional, and State 
interests. I would respectfully like to confine my remarks and opinions to 
what I am personally familiar with, and that is the Bob Marshall Wilderness 
Area and Glacier National Park, both of which are located a short distance 
from Kalispell. 

As you undoubtedly already know, Glacier National Park, an area of approxi- 
mately 1 million acres, is located in the heart of the Rocky Mountains of north- 
west Montana. Its glaciers are among the few in the United States which are 
easily accessible to visitors. Bordered on the north by Canada and on the 
south by U.S. Highway No. 2, only minimal private holdings are within its 
boundaries. Just south of the park is a large area of Forest Service land that 
is now classified as primitive. A portion of this area has been requested by 
sportsmen’s groups to be added to the Bob Marshall Wilderness Area that 
adjoins this large primitive area on the south. The Marshall wilderness is 
approximately 990,000 acres of land, and I understand that authorities consider 
it the purest form of wilderness in the United States due to the fact that there 
are no private holdings or roads within its boundaries. The only means of 
access is by trail. 

My chief hobby is horses and amateur-style pack trips. My family and I visit 
this area each summer for a week of unexcelled fishing, and in the fall I spend 
a week seeking to replenish my meat locker with big game. For the past 12 
years I have traveled the entire area from Bunker Creek, Spotted Bear Ranger 
Station, and Java, all of which are located in the primitive area just north of 
the wilderness area clear to the south boundary of the wilderness, where 
Young’s Creek and Danaher Creek form the headwaters of the Flathead River, 
which is the source of waters for Hungry Horse Dam. I might further state 
that because of my limited financial condition, it is the least expensive way that 
I can spend a vacation with my family during the summer. 

I understand that a few opponents of this bill claim that it is a bill to protect 
special interest groups. Any person making such a statement, in my opinion, 
must never have been in a wilderness area and, undoubtedly, the person making 
such a statement can afford and does spend his vacation at Palm Beach or on a@ 
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European tour or on some other expensive trip far beyond the possibility of 
people such as myself. I say this because most of those who use and visit the 
wilderness area are farmers, laborers, and others of limited finances, and they 
use the area for recreation as well as a source of food supply because it is the 
most inexpensive way to enjoy a vacation that I know of. Since this applies to 
the Marshall wilderness, I know of no reason why it does not apply to the other 
wilderness areas. If these people are the ones referred to as ‘special interest 
groups,” someone is certainly using the words in an entirely new context. 

I respectfully submit that possibly the word “wilderness” creates a false 
impression to the uninformed as to the nature and type of terrain. Only 15 
percent of the Marshall wilderness has any merchantable timber (according to 
the 1952 U.S. Forest Service resource report), and this timber is mostly in 
headwater drainages where it is needed primarily as water retention, soil ero- 
sion, and conservation control purposes and its value, as such, far exceeds any 
monetary value that might be derived for commercial purposes. Most of the 
remainder of the area is badly scarred land devastated by fires of long ago. 
The lower half of the area is primarily prairie-type land with countless sections 
of the area a mass of jack pine. Only a few of the headwater drainages have 
any value from the standpoint of scenic beauty and the entire area generally is 
not scenic and cannot hold a candle to the glacial beauty and scenery found in 
Glacier National Park. Due to the early winters, heavy snowfalls, and extreme 
runoffs, maintenance of roads would be extremely expensive in the area, and, 
also, the rugged mountains surrounding the area, as well as in the area, would 
make construction and maintenance of roads economically prohibitive. 

In considering the wilderness preservation bill itself, I would respectfully 
urge the amending of the bill, insofar as it pertains to Indian lands, so that any 
wilderness area could only be created on Indian lands at the request and with 
the consent of the Indians. If amended, I respectfully request favorable con- 
sideration of the wilderness preservation bill for the following reasons: 

1. To prevent exploitation of what few resources that might exist in the 
area. Past experience has shown that piecemeal exploitation would render 
the entire area valueless as a wiiderness area. It is undisputed that only a 
small amount of the timber resources in the area could be removed on a sustained 
yield or select cut basis due to the limited amount of timber, the distance to 
sawmills, and, above all, the high cost of road construction and maintenance, 

2. To protect the present economy of the community served by the wilderness 
asa means of income. The propagation of fish and game for a great majority of 
Flathead County is supplied by this wilderness area, which is free from the 
hunting and fishing pressure that automatically goes with roads. When one 
considers that the tourist and hunting and fishing industry in Flathead County 
is one of the three main sources of income, then, as a person whose livelihood 
is dependent upon the economy of this county, I am deeply concerned with the 
preservation of our present economy and doing everything possible to better 
it, not adversely affect it. Since the wilderness area per acre would be useless 
for any other income-producing purposes, then to protect our local and State 
economy it is necessary that the area be preserved. 

38. To enable better use of the area for recreation. The Forest Service is 
doing a wonderful job in maintaining the few trails that are maintained, in 
view of the small amount of moneys that is appropriated for that purpose. 
If many of the trails, which have been abandoned through lack of appropriations, 
could be opened up for use, the result would be less congestion along the main 
trails, elimination of overcrowding of established camping areas, and reduction 
of possible fire hazards. 

4. Better conservation practice could be accomplished if the wilderness use of 
Glacier Park and the Marshall wilderness was officially recognized and pro- 
tected. Then certain areas which exist as fire hazards to surrounding areas 
could be entered for the purpose of removing such fire hazards and preserving 
the wilderness surrounding such an area. Under present circumstances, the 
administrative agency cannot carry on such practice and those desiring to 
protect wilderness under the existing circumstances won’t permit it. 

5. The bill gives legislative sanction to Forest Service handling of wilderness 
areas. Such sanction in itself will mean better realization of the values the 
wilderness has to our present modern-day society. 

6. Establishing of a factfinding and wilderness analysis group. The creation 
of the council would enable better use and sounder practices in the maintenance 
and handling of wilderness areas. At the present time, with so many various 
administrative agencies having control and operation of lands having wilderness 
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values, limited finances, as well as personnel, make it impossible for any of 
these agencies to achieve the maximum result in handling a wilderness area. 
The council especially created for this purpose would examine wilderness areas, 
assemble facts and data pertaining to these areas, and submit their recom- 
mendations. Through such an agency a much better plan and farsighted pro- 
gram can be established in achieving the maximum wilderness use of Federal 
lands for the people entitled to use and enjoy such lands. It would eliminate 
arbitrary and unilateral action that may be unwise and economically unsound. 

7. The holding of public hearings is desirable as a merns of informing the 
public as well as allowing local interests, as well as the general public, to have 
some say relative to the use and the maintenance of areas. 

It might be of some interest to note that use of the national forests jumped 
30 percent in 1957. The Forest Service believes the increase was due to so many 
more people pitching tents and camping in the forests. Because of this upsurge 
in use of the forests, we who enjoy this type of recreation maintain that not only 
should we preserve what we now have, but also we must, whenever possible, 
enlarge the areas in order to better serve the needs of future generations. 

In closing, I would like to invite the committee’s attention to the fact that 
once a wilderness area has been invaded and exploited—and as a result de- 
stroyed—it is gone forever. A wilderness area is as fragile as the most priceless 
piece of porcelain or china. Should that porcelain or china be broken, it can 
never be replaced nor restored to its original condition. The same thing applies 
to a wilderness area. Restoration of a destroyed area would be impossible 
because of the tremendous cost it would entail. 


Mr. Syxes. My name is Robert C. Sykes; I live at 415 Fifth Avenue 
East, Kalispell, Mont. Iam the immediate past president of Flathead 
Wildlife. I am representing eight sportsmen’s organizations, because 
of the distance, because of their limited finances, and mine; it was 
necessary to have that many participate to get me down here. 

Those organizations are: The Billings Rod and Gun Club of Bill- 
ings, Mont. ; the Whitefish Rod and Gun Club, of Whitefish; Flathead 
Wildlife, Inc., of Kalispell ; North Rocky Mountain Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation, of Columbia Falls, Mont. ; the Helena Wildlife Association, of 
Helena, Mont.; Polson Outdoors, Inc., Polson, Mont.; and the Ravalli 
Fish and Wildlife Association, of Hamilton, Mont. 

I might state to begin with that I would like to answer Mr. Sumner 
Gerard when he maid that no one would object to seeing cattle on a 
mountain meadow. Personally, I would say it depends upon where 
the meadow is, and I know of certain meadows that I would be con- 
cerned about having those cattle up there, because I am afraid of what 
the people of the United States might be putting their foot into if 
the cattle were there. 

I also feel—I am reminded of the story of the owner of an elephant 
herd who was going through Africa and the elephants were going 
down the road hanging onto the tail of the elephant ahead with cheir 
trunk, when a U.S. Army truck came around the corner and hit the 
tail-end elephant and sent him through the air and killed him. And 
then the owner came rushing back; the fellow climbed out of the truck 
and said, “Don’t be alarmed, I happen to be the claim agent for the 
U.S. Army and we’ll pay you for your elephant. How much do we 
owe you?” 

And the owner said, “You owe me $1,500,000.” 

And he said, “$1,500,000! For one elephant ?” 

And the owner said, “One elephant, baloney. You killed one and 
you pulled the rear ends out of 499 others.” 

I feel that many of the opponents today are just looking at one 
dead elephant and forgetting the other 400. 

In submitting my opinions in support of this bill, I would like to 
ask that the one provision be amended concerning the Indian wilder- 
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ness. There are two Indian reservations in our area. We would like 
to have it amended so that only the Indians themselves, through their 
requests, could create a wilderness on their lands, because it belongs 
to them. 

With that amendment, I would like to confine my remarks to two 
particular areas that I believe I know a little bit about. One is the 
Glacier National Park, of which Kalispell is the western gateway. 
Glacier National Park consists of about a million acres. The glaciers 
in that park are among the few accessible in the United States. 

The Bob Marshall Wilderness Area also is just south of that park. 
It consists of about a million acres of land and for the past 12 years 
I have taken my family in there during the summer and, frankly, 
the reason I have is because I couldn’t afford to take them on any 
other kind of a trip. I happen to own a few horses; I am an amateur 
packer; I can take my family with me. My food cost for 1 week in 
there is $30. My yearly cost for my horses, I will:submit, is much 
less than anyone in this room who spends his time at his hobby, golf- 
ing or other recreation. I believe that my recreation does afford a 
little more interest to my family. 

It might be of interest to consider how the Bob Marshall Wilder- 
ness Area was created, and I submit that when this area was created, 
the Flathead National Forest Service took the least usable land in 
their forest and made a wilderness area out of it, because less than 
15 percent of that acea, according to the 1952 Forest Service report, 
has any marginal purpose whatsoever. There is very little grazing; 
the only timber in that area of any magnitude is in the watershed and 
the head water regions where its value primarily is to conserve the 
water. I submit that any one examining the area will find that the 
same thing applies to other wilderness, and I believe that if we look 
back at the hearings when the Forestry Service bill was passed to 
create the National Forest Service and the National Park Service 
bill was created to make the Park Service, the same opponents pre- 
sented the same objections, and they must concede now that they 
were mistaken. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Srone. Mr. J. B. Wilson, president of the Wyoming Natural 
Resource Board, to be followed by Mr. Kenneth K. Baldwin. 


STATEMENT OF J. BYRON WILSON, PRESIDENT, WYOMING 
NATURAL RESOURCE BOARD 


Mr. Witson. Mr. Chairman, my name is J. B. Wilson; I live at 
McKinley, Wyo. 

First, I want to say I am very happy to see our newly elected 
Senator attend this hearing, because I rather imagine he has lost a 
little sleep. He was to be in Torrington yesterday, and I am a little 
curious as to how you got here so fast; but I am glad that you are 
here to take part in this hearing. 

Our Resource Board is a State agency charged with the responsi- 
bility of trying to protect and develop the natural resources of the 
State of Wyoming. Our Board discussed the bill now before your 
committee, and its predecessor bills at considerable length, and we were 
instructed to appear opposing this bill. 
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T have a little longer memory. The last gentleman said we took the 
same position about the Forest Service. I also remember that when 
the national forests were created some 60 years ago, we were told that 
in 10 years there would be no timber, no lumber in thiscountry. That 
has proven wrong. 

e were told a few years ago that there would be no oil left in 
this country. Apparently, judging by what my friend, Mr. Bob 
Laughlin, said, we still have some oil possibility in this country and 
— are still producing oil. It hasn’t been so many years ago, prob- 
ably 30. 

Tkilled my first antelope 60 years ago, and they were a darned-sight 
harder to kill 60 years ago and harder to find than they are today. 
Today you can hunt them out of an automobie. In those days you 
had to really hunt the antelope. We have more game in Wyoming, 
and if you doubt it, some of you gentlemen, if you will come to see me, 
if you can get up early enough in the morning you can see deer grazing 
on my front lawn, and 50 years ago, 30 years ago even, 20 years ago, 
there were no deer in that part of the country we live on, in the North 
Platte River, which is not supposed to be a natural deer habitat. 

Our principal statement, Mr. Chairman, will be made by Robert 
Steiling, the Secretary of the Wyoming Natural Resource Board, 
and I would like to use the privilege of you gentlemen in the Senate 
by yielding the balance of my time to Mr. Steiling, who is a very able 
Secretary of the Wyoming Natural Resource Board, and I do appreci- 
ate the opportunity of appearing. 

And may I ask that this editorial in this morning’s Salt Lake Trib- 
une be put inthe record? Thank you very much. 

(The editorial referred to follows :) 


[The Salt Lake Tribune, Nov. 12, 1958] 
New FracaS Brews OVER WILDERNESS BILL 


Preliminary maneuvers and propaganda salvos by spokesmen for national 
organizations on opposing sides point to a bitter fight in the coming session of 
Congress over the national wilderness preservation bill (S. 4028). 

One of four field hearings scheduled in the West by the Senate Interior 
Committee will take place today in the courtroom of the Federal Building in 
Salt Lake City. Proponents and opponents from Utah, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Nevada, and southern Idaho will be heard. 

Senator Murray of Montana, who will preside, has said that the many requests 
to testify indicate the session might extend into the night. Witnesses will file 
complete written statements and make only brief verbal summaries at the 
hearing. 

In the wake of strong criticisms of a previous bill during 1957 hearings, the 
measure has been drastically revised. Further amendments or outright defeat 
of the plan will be demanded at the Salt Lake hearing, according to preliminary 
drafts of statements. 

Although the current draft of the wilderness bill specifically accepts con- 
tinued grazing of livestock in wilderness areas where now permitted in national 
forests, stockmen’s association spokesmen are leading opponents of the bill in 
this region. 

The proposal is “contradictory, premature and vague,” says the American Na- 
tional Cattlemen’s Association. “Present laws on wilderness are quite adequate. 
Public land administrators now have the authority to protect wildernesses; and, 
in fact, there are provisions for enlarging these areas.” 

Utah Wildlife Federation leaders are out in front in the State and region in 
supporting the bill. They hold that a law establishing wilderness preservation 
as a policy of Congress is needed and support provisions which would “make it 
impossible for a bureau chief or Cabinet officer to abolish a wilderness area, 
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reduce it in size, or add to it, merely by affixing his signature to an executive 
order.” 

The American Forestry Association is leading the opposition among the 
nation’s recognized conservationists. AFA spokesmen claim the bill would play 
into the hands of special and single interest groups as opposed to multiple use. 

The revised bill goes far, however, to eliminate such criticism. 

Special provisions would permit livestock grazing and use of aircraft or motor- 
boats in national forest wilderness, where now permitted. They also would 
authorize the President to open any national forest wilderness area to prospect- 
ing and mining, or permit reservoir construction, in the national interest, includ- 
ing essential road construction involved. The President also could permit 
measures he deemed necessary for control of forest insects and diseases, 

Although the Interior Department is on record as generally favoring the new 
bill with some minor amendments, Interior Secretary Seaton expressed opposition 
to it in Salt Lake City recently, partly on ground that State water rights might 
be jeopardized. Mr. Seaton did not spell out his fears. Proponents of the bill 
maintain the question of State water laws is not involved. 

Utah residents remember well, however, that reclamation and power reserva- 
tions were made by proper authorities in the Echo Park area 17 to 34 years 
before the Green and Yampa River Canyons were added in 1938 to Dinosaur 
National Monument. And even in 1938 strong official assurances were given, 
verbally and in writing, that water and power withdrawals were still valid and 
in effect. 

However, in 1955 several of the lobbies now pushing the wilderness bill were 
successful in defeating a reclamation dam at Echo Park because it was inside a 
national monument. 

This greatly weakened the Upper Colorado River development program. 

The Tribune is on record as favoring and defending wilderness areas as they 
now exist. These areas generally are being satisfactorily administered in the 
national forests. We subscribe fully to the concept of multiple use of the na- 
tional forests and to development and protection of water resources in the 
West. 

As yet we are not convinced of the necessity of the more rigid national wilder- 
ness system which this bill provides. 


STATEMENT OF BOB STEILING, BOARD SECRETARY, WYOMING 
NATURAL RESOURCE BOARD 


Mr. Sremine. Mr. Stong very graciously is giving me 3 minutes, 
In order to save repetition, Mr. Chairman, I submit this statement 
for the record without further comment. 

I would like to, however, take my 3 minutes in order to make a 
few statements in relationship to the hearings as they have progressed 
through Bend, San Francisco, and this morning. 

I have had the opportunity of observing these hearings firsthand 
and it is not without difficulty in sorting out the torrents of words of 
the proponents of the legislation and going through almost a complete 
lack of ideas, fact, fiction, or information. It seems that the main 
issues involved have been drowned in a veritable avalanche of cliches 
and washed away with a sea of rhetoric, including prose and poetry. 
But stripped of the extraneous emotional appeal, it has been pretty 
evident that the bill’s sponsors have overlooked the basic problem 
involved, and that is the Forest Service administration of wilderness 
areas. 

The biggest amount of comment has been in support of wilderness. 
We have not seen an opponent of this idea at either of the hearings in 
Bend or in San Francisco. Therefore, this testimony has no value. 
The problem goes to the administration of the existing areas by the 
Forest Service. Noone has come up with one single solitary encroach- 
ment on the wilderness as being presently administered. 
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Our big issue in Wyoming is the problem involved in this legisla- 

tion as it affects the other areas not presently under wilderness ad- 
ministration. We are particularly anxious about the national park 
system, which under this particular legislation would withdraw a 
large amount of area from mass recreational use. In turn, the Na- 
tional Park Service must then come back to the Congress of the 
United States for additional land areas for mass recreational pur- 
poses. Undoubtedly the large amount of this would have to come 
from presently administered national forest areas. It is this pro- 
vision and the provision that additional areas exceeding 5,000 acres 
of — roadless areas can be added. There are no limitations 
placed. 
: Wyoming has one-third of the recognized wilderness area at the 
present time. We have a great deal of primitive area, a great deal 
of national park area. We are quite concerned that we will have 
additional areas that will be withdrawn, and which will not be able 
to be used by other principles of multiple-purpose use. 

I appreciate the opportunity of submitting this statement and con- 
cluding Mr. Wilson’s time, and would like to offer at this time, Mr. 
Chairman, a statement on behalf of myself as a State Director of 
the Mountain States Association, which I will not read. 

And in conclusion I would like to make one other comment. I 
think the biggest fear that the agencies such as ours have, are showed 
in some of the enigmas that appear from the proponents of the legis- 
lation. 

I would like to submit for the record two newspaper articles, one 
from the Denver Post and one from the Oregonian. The two head- 
lines I think tell the story. One is the headline from the Denver Post 
saying “Public Works Called Peril to Scenic Heritage”, which was 
put in by David Brower of the Sierra Club; the other by Senator 
Neuberger, one of the sponsors of the bill, given one day before the 
hearing in Bend. The headline says, “Neuberger Cites Value of 
Water for Expansion.” 

_ Both sides of the same question, Mr. Chairman. { appreciate the 
time. 

Senator Dworsuak. They will go in the record. 

(The two statements referred to by the witness and the two news- 
paper articles follow :) 


STATEMENT OF Bos StTemine, BoArp SECRETARY, WYOMING NATURAL RESOURCE 
BoarpD 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Bob Steiling, board secretary of the Wyoming Nat- 
ural Resource Board. We are a bipartisan commission within the executive 
department of the Government of the State of Wyoming charged with the full 
economic development of our State. 

Our board has authorized me to testify today on behalf of the State of 
Wyoming under provisions of Wyoming Compiled Statutes, 1945, as amended, 
section 18-2110. Before testifying, I have also ascertained the views of other 
Wyoming State departments and commissions who would be affected by the leg- 
islature and have found unanimous agreement with the stand of our board in 
opposition to the proposed legislation. 

The livelihood of the majority of our State’s citizens in one manner or an- 
other stems from one of our God-given resources. Mining, agriculture, forestry, 
oil and gas and recreation are our major industries. Our board is selected from 
specific areas within our State and represents the thinking of those sections. 
Without exception, the industry groups in Wyoming are opposed to such legisla- 
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tion. Likewise are the individuals depending on recreation for a living, which 
encompasses a large number of our citizens living in the towns of our States. 
Our chambers of commerce are also opposed, as is our Travel commission. Our 
Game and Fish Commission likewise opposes such legislation because of its ad- 
verse effect upon the hunting and fishing in our State. Nowhere have informed 
individuals in our State been in support of this proposed bill. Some small voices 
of dude ranchers who would specifically benefit by the legislation have been 
heard and some groups with national connections have endorsed a national stand 
but these have been the rare exceptions. 

Wyoming is a relatively undeveloped area. Our resources have remained in 
this relatively undeveloped state because of a lack of nearby consumers for our 
products. Only the growth of our population and the shifting to western areas 
of our national population has begun to bring about a new surge in our develop- 
ment. 

Look at Wyoming’s resources. 

Wyoming ranks sixth in oil production and fifth in reserves. Our State’s 
policy in the conservation of this resource is an outstanding one and yet one 
that still allows for an adequate program of exploration for further develop- 
ment. 

Our mining industry is of growing importance. Wyoming is the leading State 
in the Nation in bentonite production and second in uranium ore. Our coal re- 
serves are measured in trillions of tons and are also among the top five in the 
Nation. We have the only natural trena mine in the Nation and many other 
minerals are known that await only the proper marketing conditions to be 
developed. 

Our forest industry is a haven of small independent businessmen. They and 
the State are awaiting the completion of our first Forest Service inventory 
in order that not only will our sawtimber operators have an opportunity to 
expand but conditions will be established for needed pulpwood and other wood 
products industries, for which ample opportunity exists. 

Over 51 percent of Wyoming is federally owned and controlled. It is im- 
portant, also, to know that several of our counties have a low ratio of Federal 
control and this means that actually of the 23 counties in Wyoming one is 95.4 
percent federally controlled, one is 79.5 percent, one is 77.7 percent, one is 72.9 
percent, one is 68.9 percent, one is 66.9 percent, and one is 66.5 percent. Par- 
ticularly these counties are of vital importance in bills such as these. 

The administration of this land directly affects every citizen of the State. 
Our mining, agriculture, forest, and recreational interests depend upon the 
ealiber of this administration and its sensitivity to the State’s needs. In the 
majority of cases the cooperative efforts in the administration of these lands 
is commendable. Our forest areas have been administered under the multiple 
use principle for a considerable length of time. There have, of course, been 
some conflicts between the users; but in the main the differences have not only 
been settled quickly and amiably, but by virtue of cooperation between the 
users. 

The present legislation threatens the multiple use principle by taking statutory 
recognizance of one use and making other uses subservient. It is, indeed, 
difficult for Wyoming to understand the reason for such legislation. The history 
of our present wilderness areas is such that we have had practically no serious 
administrative difficulties. There have been no cases of undue intrusions or 
trammelling of wilderness areas which have come to our attention. There exists 
no present threat to the wilderness areas that do exist and these represent 7 

percent of our State’s total land area. 

It would seem quite possible that outside interests must have some other 
and more important reasons for insisting on the passage of legislation for which 
there is no need indicated in areas like Wyoming where there are already large 
acreages being well-administered under existing laws. We quite openly are 
wondering if perhaps these outside interests are not more intent upon seeing these 
Wyoming and other western resources locked up in such areas as they propose 
so that their own selfish motives might best be served. It should be remembered 
hy this committee that many of these same groups have opposed western recla- 
mation even though our Western States, led by Wyoming, repay the cost and 
then some. They also opposed the expansion of the 160-acre limitation to 
enable western reclamation projects to provide an economic farming unit. 

To be perhaps more charitable, we must once more conclude that many of the 
groups and most of the individuals either know little or nothing whatsoever 
about the actual situation or are blindly following the leads of others. To us 
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this is indeed a tragic thing. We have good Government in Wyoming because 
it is close te the people. We are as interested as anyone in preserving the natural 
beauties of our State. The tourist industry, which is brought about in part by 
the attraction of those industries, is indeed a growing industry. Wyoming is 
not about to slaughter the proverbial goose of the golden egg. We place a high 
value on the wilderness areas which are quite large as they now exist. It is 
almost inconceivable that the majority of these areas can be used but sparingly 
for other purposes. The altitude, the climate and other existing circumstances 
so dictate. These areas are so large, however, that some fringe uses may be 
desirable as, for example, in a very few water development problems. Some 
areas have limited value for grazing and some fringe areas have potential use 
for mass recreational purposes and for mining and oil and gas production. 
We believe that if used for the best of multiple use, it will not be detrimental to 
the wilderness areas. In fact, the very fringe development for mass recreation 
will bring to the area many others who may someday use the wilderness. Let 
it be understood, however, that we believe that some adjustments will ultimately 
need to be made. Also, the primitive areas are an entirely different matter. 

But for the most part we in Wyoming feel that there has been enough wilder- 
ness cut from our lands. We are concerned that further withdrawals and 
further tightening of restrictions will hamper our other uses, including mass 
recreation, and will increase the tax burden of others by preventing economic 
use for an economic return and needlessly so. 

Lust summer our staff ran a preliminary recreational study regarding mass 
recreational needs, This study will be enlarged upon in the future because 
of the important trends we discovered. A 400 percent increase is predicted by 
1975. These predictions are based upon State trends going back nearly 20 
years and then projected. The margin of error has been exceedingly small. 
Importantly, the projections took no recognizance of the Federal aid defense 
highway system not contemplated which criss-crosses our State and should ma- 
teriaully increase these figures. It takes very little imagination to realize the 
tremendous problem facing Wyoming in providing facilities for the travels and 
also mass recreational facilities for them. 

It is more than a little interesting to read the statements in previous hearings 
expressing the view that this legislation will be a boon to recreation and for hunt- 
ing and fishing. I submit to you that it is our studied opinion and the opinion 
of our experts in these matters in Wyoming that it is highly detrimental to 
both. It is not a difficult view to take. How could an area of any size that is 
restricted to nine-tenths of 1 percent of the traveling public be considered a bene- 
ficial recreational use. Common arithmetic shows that mass recreational use 
would give over 11 times as much benefit. As for hunting and fishing, it is also 
quite easy to see that only limited use can be made of these areas for hunting and 
fishing because of the lack of access. It is also easy to see that this same lack 
of access not only hinders adequate policing but also is a hindrance to game man- 
agement in being so restrictive to a proper game harvest. Overpopulation of 
game is no more desirable than overmature timber. This overpopulation of 
game and fish is not only disadvantageous to the hunting and fishing, but also 
results in necessarily decreasing what grazing is allowed in the area as its use 
is taken by the oversupply of game. 

We are concerned as to the possible future under the legislation. The bill 
elearly implies that present roadless areas of more than 5,000 acres could be 
added to this system almost at will. There are many such sized areas in Wyo- 
ming. It is these same areas for which we are constantly wrangling funds for 
access roads so that the available timber can be cut. Our board recently passed 
a resolution to encourage still further these access roads not only to enhance 
the development of our forests and our minerals by creating access, but also to 
allow the development of the dams and reservoirs as badly needed recreation 
areas. To even think about putting these areas into wilderness is folly. Wyo- 
ming has not even had its first timber inventory completed. There is not a 
valid figure on which to base cutting cycles or to determine accurately the timber 
in any given area. This same lack of access has held back the development of 
minerals due to the fact of unfavorable transportation economics. Under this 
proposed legislation, these resources could now be locked in forever without an 
adequate opportunity for study and economic determination. 

This bill further closes the areas to normal recreation use. Not only would it 
prevent the expansion of mass recreational areas in our already established na- 
tional parks, but would prevent the development of mass recreational areas for 
the future in many areas of our national forests, 
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Still worse, this could all be accomplished by Executive order by the impli- 
vation of the bill as now written. Your committee and Congress and our State, 
or any other State, would be in an extremely difficult position to take preventa- 
tive measures to protect our interests. 

No limitations are set in this bill. No protections as to economy of the local 
communities, counties, regions or States are made. Economic units are com- 
pletely overlooked. Practicalities and a realistic appraisal of the areas are 
abandoned and baseless emotional appeal is substituted. 

Let me illustrate the dangers that could be encountered by administrative 
Executive orders. 

At the joint meeting of the Columbia Basin and Missouri Basin Inter-Agency 
Committee at Glacier Park, Mont., Ben H. Thompson, Chief of the Division of 
Recreation Resource Planning of the National Park Service, spoke on the value 
of national parks to our economy. He gave a very interesting account of parks 
as related to economic development and pointed out that approximately 42.7 mil- 
lion acres were devoted to Federal parks, recreation, and wildlife. Then he 
eoncluded by saying: 

“This great increase in the use of public recreation areas, which has resulted 
in the overcrowding of many areas, coupled with increasing population * * * 
makes it obvious that much more land will be required for parks and other areas 
used primarily for recreation * * * 

“Considering all the recent trends in our social and economic life and their 
effects on the need for outdoor recreation and the need for preservation of 
natural areas, I am of the opinion that we should be working now [emphasis 
in original] toward a goal of 115 million acres in parks and other areas primarily 
of recreation value by the year 2000.” 

He then ended with a rather impassioned plea on behalf of new wilderness 
areas. 

Gentlemen, we are disturbed by such administrative thinking that could be 
reflected in executive action if such legislation as this were passed. I think it 
is safe to say the eyes of this man were upon Wyoming when he made his state- 
ments and upon our neighboring States. He wasn’t talking mass recreational 
use, but additional park and wilderness. I would warn our eastern friends as 
well that the eyes seemed equally upon private areas as well. 

Triple the size of Wyoming wilderness. That would seem to be this public 
hue and cry. No thought toward developing what can best be developed in 
existing areas without damage to scenery, et al. No thought to the effect upon 
local economy or upon the sovereign State and its people. Proposals toward 
enlarging present wilderness and primitive areas have been made in the past 
along the same lines. The passage of this legislation would undoubtedly renew 
this activity. 

Let our State not be relegated to a position of being against this proposal 
just to oppose a particular interest. We dislike negitive thinking. We are a 
progressive State with progressive ideas from progressive people. Let it instead 
be said this proposed legislation stands in the way of progress and development. 
Let it be said that this legislation is not of a sound legislative base. Let it he 
said that wilderness is being taken care of in Wyoming along with the other 
multiple uses. Let it finally be said this legislation, as far as our State is con- 
cerned, is not needed. 

May I thank the committee for the opportunity to be heard. 


STATEMENT OF Bos STEILING ON BEHALF OF MOUNTAIN STATES ASSOCIATION 


My name is Bob Steiling, board secretary of the Wyoming Natural Resource 
Board, 215 Supreme Court Building, Cheyenne, Wyo. In addition to my appear- 
ance here today as a representative of the State of Wyoming, I have also been 
asked to submit this short statement on behalf of the Mountain States Associa- 
tion. I am at present representing Wyoming on the board of directors of that 
association. 

The Mountain States Association is a group of over 150 chambers of commerce 
and other associations and groups in eight Rocky Mountain States. Our interest, 
of course, is the development of those States. 


At the annual meeting in Albuquerque in April the following resolution was 
adopted : 
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“1. The association having in the past endorsed the principle of multiple 
use of all public lands should continue to endorse that principle and to oppose 
any legislation which would fix or limit wilderness areas and limit their use. 

“2. The Mountain States Association should also endorse the idea of maintain- 
‘ing wilderness areas and other public land under the present administration 
-which has been so successful to date.” 

This association through its members represents upward from 35,000 business 
firms, professional people, and individuals who are interested in the development 
of the Rocky Mountain areas. 

As examples of the actions taken by the members of their association, I call 
to your attention the following copies of letters and memorandums. A number 
of others have been received, and the committee has also had others sent directly 
to them at the association’s request. 

The Mountain States Association desires to join the State of Wyoming in the 
consensus of the testimony I have previously presented. 

This group represents the communities involved in this situation. It is their 
studied opinion that their livelihood is threatened. They do not represent large 
special interests, but the everyday small town, grocer, motel operator, doctor, 
teacher, and many others who make up these communities. They join with the 
ranching, mining, forestry, and other interests to protest the legislation now 
being considered. 





PUEBLO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Pueblo, Colo., October 22, 1958. 
Mr. Rosert STEILING, 
Gencral Manager, 
Wyoming Natural Resource Board, 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Dear Bos: The board of directors of the Pueblo Chamber of Commerce met 
in official session on Tuesday, October 21, and among other matters discussed the 
wilderness bill, S. 4028, and unanimously requested that I send you a letter 
outlining their attitude on this important matter. 

After reviewing the contents of this bill and receiving unbiased reports from 
agencies which would be affected, as well as studying the economic effect which 
would result in the Pueblo area if this bill was passed, the board of directors 
were unanimous in their desire that this bill not be approved by the Congress 
of the United States. Primarily, they feel that the bill is merely a duplication 
of services and policies already in force in the Department of Agriculture, and 
that if this bill was passed it would only lend confusion and chaos to the man- 
management of our national lands. We feel that the U.S. Forest Service, the 
park department, and other governmental agencies already in force are doing 
an excellent job of managing and preserving our Government lands. As a 
matter of fact, we have more occasion to feel that they are already too stringent 
than too liberal. 

We, therefore, request that you appear in our behalf at the four hearings to 
be held on this matter and record our opposition to this bill. 


Respectfully, 
CHARLES L. THoMson, Manager. 





Estes PARK, CoLo., CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
October 14, 1958. 
Mr. Rosert STEILING, 
Wyoming Natural Resource Board, 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Deak Bos: Franny Reich’s MSA newsletter contains a paragraph which states 
that you plan to testify at the Salt Lake hearing on S. 4028. We certainly hope 
that this is true. 

The Estes Park Chamber of Commerce is opposed to the creation of the na- 
tional wilderness preservation system as completely unnecessary. We believe 
that any possible need along this line is adequately covered through our national 
park system together with our national monuments and forests. 

Legislation which would limit the size of national parks to their present 
boundaries, and call for the full development of the recreation areas and roads 
within the national parks would be extremely more important. 
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much of this land could be put to much better use by the respective States. 
With kindest personal regards, 
Sincerely, 
Cuirrorp L. Jonnson, Manager. 


[The Denver Post, Oct. 3, 1958] 
Pusiic Works CALLED PERIL TO ScENIC HERITAGE 
(By Jim Ritchie, Denver Post staff writer) 


Wilderness areas must not be destroyed in a frantic program for public works 
earried out in the name of conservation, an official of a California nature club 
warned the Theodore Roosevelt conservation conference in the Shirley-Savoy 
Hotel, Thursday afternoon. 

David R. Brower, of San Francisco, executive director of the Sierra Club, 
spoke to closing sessions of the conference, called to mark the 100th anniversary 
of the birth of President Theodore Roosevelt. 

More than 200 delegates from 33 farm, labor, conservation, and cooperative 
organizations attended the 2-day meeting. 

“We don’t approve of dams in parks and dedicated wilderness. We don’t ap- 
prove of wiping out scenic resources in favor of power or storage that can be 
provided in other ways, even if at greater cost in dollars,” Brower told the 
conference. 

He said the Sierra Club opposed the Echo Park Dam in northwestern Colo- 
rado and would oppose other dams that would destroy wildlife areas “because 
we dare not let wilderness disappear.” 

Brower said the wilderness areas are needed for “their intangible values, for 
man’s inspiration, for an antidote to his tensions.” 


BELONG TO FUTURE 


Future generations may be confronted with a land from which nature is 
obliterated from the environment, he said. “It may be a land inundated, or 
paved, or bulldozed, or turned upside down in our own haste to spend in our 
own time the resources that belong to the future.” 

Brower said that there is no more popular and effective “trumpet call” for 
the conservation movement than the appeal to the love of beautiful scenery. 

He called for legislation creating a national wilderness preservation system 
to protect wildlands already set aside in national parks, national forests, wild- 
life refuges, and other publicly owned lands. 

“We must set aside the few remnants that still exist of the America that was, 
and still is, an unmodified example of the life force handed down to us uninter- 
rupted by man and his technology,” Brower said. 


[The Oregonian, Nov. 7, 1958] 
NEUBERGER CITES VALUE OF WATER FOR EXPANSION 


Mapras.—The Columbia River Basin area’s next major surge of economic 
expansion will stem from the existence of water in large volume for domestic, 
industrial, and agricultural purposes, Senator Richard L. Neuberger predicted 
Thursday night at the annual banquet of the Oregon Reclamation Congress. 

“Our Nation’s population increases at the rate of 8,000 persons a day,” said 
Neuberger, “yet 5,000 acres of good land disappears from agricultural production 
during that same period. These figures are a sobering reminder of the chal- 
lenge facing America’s living standards, but they also foreshadow an era of new 
growth in the Pacific Northwest region, because it is blessed with an abundance 
of water with which to meet the demands of the future. 

“Water is growing more essential to every aspect of modern life. For example, 
it takes 18 barrels of water to refine a barrel of oil and 85,000 gallons of water 
to produce a ton of rubber. Each person in the United States uses an average 
of 200 gallons a day. As the shortage problem becomes more acute in other 
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areas, the Columbia River Basin, with a supply second only to the Mississippi, 
will act as a magnet for those who need water for food production, industrial 
processing, and even for personal use.” 

The Senator told members of the reclamation organization that close atten- 
tion must be paid to sound conservation policies “if this region is to t ke full 
advantage of the pricless asset bestowed on us by reason of climate or geography.” 

Neuberger said a proper program calls for construction of many new water- 
storage facilities in the upper reaches of the Columbia—on both sides of the inter- 
national boundary—and he said he is working to hasten agreement between the 
United States and Canada on coordinated development of the river. 

Pointing out that Oregon’s irrigated acreage is expected to double by the year 
2000, Neuberger said future dams must combine reclamation and power pro- 
duction. Neuberger said he will support “basin account” legislation to hasten 
such development. He introduced such a bill in the last session of Congress. 

Neuberger said there need be no fear of irrigation aggravating the surplus 
situation, because only a splinter of surplus comes from irrigated land, and that 
irrigation is important for preservation of the family size farm. 


Mr. Stone. Mr. Kenneth K. Baldwin, to be followed by Mr. John 
J. Craighead, accompanied by Leslie Pengelly. 


STATEMENT OF KENNETH K. BALDWIN, SPEAKING IN BEHALF OF 
TOM DECKERT, PRESIDENT, MONTANA WILDLIFE FEDERATION 
AND OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Batpwrin. I can’t remember ever collecting butterflies, but I can 
feel a few now. 

I would like to present some letters from local Montana people in 
support of this bill. 

(The letters referred to are contained in the committee files. ) 

Mr. Baupwin. Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, and ladies and 
gentlemen, I am Kenneth K. Baldwin, box 548, Bozeman, Mont. 

In my comments I am speaking for and on behalf of Mr. Tom 
Deckert, president of the Montana Wildlife Federation, the Wilder- 
ness Committee of the Montana Wildlife Federation, the Upper Gal- 
latin Conservation Committee, Bozeman, Mont., the Gallatin Sports- 
men’s Association, and as council-chairman I speak for the Montana 
Wilderness Association. These organizations have a membership of 
approximately 20,000 in Montana. We consider ourselves as a part 
of the Greater Intermountain States area; namely, Montana, Wyo- 
ming, Idaho, Colorado, and Utah. These States have much in com- 
mon, such as undeveloped raw materials, water resource, and outdoor 
recreation areas. Today I wish to remind you of the recreation possi- 
bilities of this region and point out the necessary protection that it 
must be afforded if it is to remain a major facet of the American 
economy and heritage. 

Some years ago, only the intangible and esthetic values were placed 
on a stream, a lake, or a mountain, but today they also have a dollar 
value which is noted by the desire of many to buy up or control good 
fishing and recreation areas, both public and private. Then these fa- 
cilities are used to make a dollar return on the investment. Manu- 
facturers of all kinds of recreational goods are considered big business. 
Now we can show that recreation has a place in our economy that is 
financially sound along with mining, lumbering, grazing, and 
irrigation. 

The Colorado Fish and Game Department has published that in 
1957, over 6,522,800 people visited the Colorado National Forests, 
which was an increase of 12 percent over the 1956 count. This same 
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increase in use of recreation areas throughout the West is accentuated 
by the lack of proper facilities to take care of the visitors. As the 
ple seeking these recreation areas increase, postings on private 
ands also increases. We believe in the right of the individual to post 
his private land against trespass as a constitutional right of a citizen. 
This posting then enhances the value of public land for recreation far 
beyond what it has been in the past. When we find it necessary to go 
to public land for our recreation, we often find that there is no access 
to these areas without crossing private lands. As a result, public ac- 
cess to public lands is becoming a major issue in the recreation world. 
A wilderness policy would do a lot to help this problem. 

In Montana, the income from sports, recreation, and tourists is esti- 
mated to run well over $100 million for 1958. This income at the 
present time is second only to agriculture. Proper and good planning 
of our recreation potential may mean that in the future the income 
from outdoor recreation could exceed that of any other segment of the 
Montana economy. In the Intermountain West, most of the fine recre- 
ation areas are still on public lands. We as a Nation have an oppor- 
tunity to plan the future of these public lands, as regards recreation, 
and as a society we would be failing in our responsibility if we did not 
see the mistakes made in the eastern United States where public-owned 
recreation areas are at a minimum. We can only try to rectify this 
mistake by buying privately owned areas at high prices. I believe 
that the revised wilderness bill that we are commenting on today will 
be a major step in this planning and thereby avoid a similar mistake. 

Availability of raw materials such as coal, iron, copper, and oil, 
along with cheap hydroelectric power, is causing heavy industry to 
look at the intermountain area for locations. Industry is lanai 
all kinds of good outdoor recreational areas adjacent to the plants. 
Our workingmen who make up the great share of the population must 
have a good balanced community in which to live. 

Many of our fine wildlife species are dependent upon wilderness 
areas for survival. Some of these are the black spotted trout, gray- 
ling, grizzly bear, mountain sheep, Rocky Mountain goat, elk, and 
many fur bearers. Man’s ingenuity expressed in machines such as the 
bulldozer and airplane, is fast intruding upon the hidden sanctuary 
of all living things. Some of our wilderness should be protected from 
the man who has a passion to cut the biggest tree or build a road to 
the top of our highest mountain. 

Scientific studies in remote wilderness areas are revealing. Plants 
that have disappeared from much of the land that was used by the 
buffalo are being studied and propagated. Only in wilderness areas 
can nature’s way of controlling disease and overpopulation be studied. 

I believe that the revised wilderness bill as now presented gives 
the people who own the public land a wilderness policy. It is a policy 
that is long overdue its rightful recognition. It sets up the National 
Wilderness Preservation Council which will act as an advisory and 
factfinding body. Its position as an interpreter of wilderness policy 
for the average citizen would be very worthwhile. This bill sets up 
the machinery for adding to or taking away wilderness in an orderly 
manner. For the first time the general public would have a voice as 
to what will be done in the wilderness. This would be done through 
public hearings where all interested people could present their in- 
terests. Emergencies can be taken care of by Executive order of the 
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President of the United States, and long-range legislation can be en- 
acted by the elected representatives of the people in our Congress. 

One argument used against wilderness areas is that only a few 
people are able or desire to use them. Would it be advisable for us 
to withdraw our support for libraries, museums, and art galleries 
because only a few people wish to take advantage of the fine educa- 
tional and historic values which they hold? Would it be right if the 
Coney Islands and the ball parks and the moving pictures were the 
only places that people could go? What about the Carnegie Halls and 
the opera? Should we dispose of city parks because they are worth 
more per square foot as parking lots? 

The most used argument against the wilderness bill to date has been 
that those of us who want it passed have only the selfish objectives of 
special interestsin mind. We are accused of putting a stumbling block 
in front of proper development of our natural resources; also, the 

ssible destruction of timber and grass, the abuse of wildlife, and the 
Gustruetien of the watershed. 

We believe these accusations are falsehoods and malicious gossip, as 
this bill will aid in the orderly use of our public heritage by all of 
the people now and in the future. Many of America’s greatest men 
such as Washington, Lincoln, and Teddy Roosevelt used the wilderness 
to build their characters and find their souls in order to achieve the 
fine goals that they set for themselves. These goals were attained 
against overwhelming and bewildering odds. We need great men 
now and in the future, so we also need the wilderness. Nothing is 
more worthwhile than character and faith; they are great moving 
forces that can neither be weighed in the balance nor tested in the 
laboratory. 

In conclusion, I would like to say this does three great things for 
the people. It makes the wilderness areas a public policy. It with- 
draws the power of a Cabinet officer to create or withdraw a wilder- 
ness area by Executive order. It gives the people who own the public 
lands a voice in the planning regarding public wilderness areas 
through the public hearing and their elected representatives. 

I am reminded of the old rancher; his boy had been away for 40 
years and he came back and saw how his dad was branding his cattle, 
new equipment, all those things, and he was wearing a nice long 
jacket stuffed with dacron. The boy says, “Dad, there’s sure a lot of 
changes here.” 

The old man says, “Yeah, and I’m ‘agin’ every one of them.” 

Senator Dworsnax. Mr. Baldwin, I was quite impressed that in 
Montana the income from sports, recreation, and tourists is estimated 
to run over $100 million for 1958, making tourism the second largest 
industry in your State. This is making very exceptional progress, 
notwithstanding the fact that you don’t have very many wilderness 
areas. Don’t you consider this pretty good progress? 

Mr. Batpwin. Montana has—it was stated this morning—Montana 
has four wilderness areas. 

Senator DworsHaK. How many acres altogether? 

_ Mr. Batpwrin. I can’t answer that question. However, I have the 
information in my brief case. Our friends from the Farm Bureau at 
Bozeman said there were four wilderness areas. Montana has nine 
wilderness areas and wild areas. These areas are adjacent to the com- 
munities of Kalispell, Butte, Anaconda, Bozeman, Billings, and 
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Helena. They are, at the present time, in a position where they. could 
be written off on executive order of the Department of Agriculture. 
We do not like that situation. 

Senator Dworsmak. Thank you. 

Mr. Srone. Mr. John J. Craighead, accompanied by Mr. Leslie 
Pengelly, to be followed by Howard N. Yates. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN CRAIGHEAD, MISSOULA, MONT., 
ACCOMPANIED BY W. LESLIE PENGELLY 


Mr. Craicurap. Mr. Chairman, committee members: My name is 
John Craighead; I am from Missoula, Mont. I am an ecologist and 
professional conservationist. I have been asked to appear before your 
committee to deliver the expressions of some of the citizens and organi- 
zations of Missoula, Mont., and vicinity with regard to Senate bill 
4028. 

These expressions strongly support the wilderness bill. I wish to 
present the letters from 56 citizens and seven local organizations, rep- 
resenting 3,185 Montanans from all walks of life. It is requested that 
these letters be written into the minutes of your hearing. I will read 
a few of these letters if I may. 

(The witness read the letters of the Montana Fish and Game Asso- 
ciation, Committee for Paradise Dam, and Gorden B. Castle, presi- 
dent, Montana State University. These letters appear later in this 
document. The remaining letters of endorsement have been placed 
in the committee files. They are from the following persons :) 


Dr. Willard Nicholl, Dr. Allen N. Wiseley, and Dr. Eugene Drouillard, all of 
Western Montana Clinic, Missoula, Mont. 

Arnold W. Bolle, associate professor of forestry, Montana State University. 

Emily L. Wherley, Missoula, Mont. 

Gordon B. Castle, acting president, Montana State University. 

Paul K. Harlow, president, committee for Paradise Dam, Charlo, Mont. 

George Scott, president, Western Montana Fish and Game Association, Missoula, 
Mont. 

Gerry Atwell, Missoula, Mont. 

John A. Forssen, of the Daily Missoulian, and the Missoula Sentinel. 

Marvin Trask, Missoula, Mont. 

Maurice G. Hornocker, Missoula, Mont. 

Mrs. Donald R. Onslow, Missoula, Mont. 

Cc. J. Henry. 

James W. Gebhart, director, conservation workshop, Montana State University. 

Vernon D. Hawley, Missoula, Mont. 

Leon C. Hurtt, president, Grasshaven Ranches, Missoula, Mont. 

F. W. Krieger, superintendent of buildings and grounds, Montana State Univer- 
sity. 

James B. and Irene M. Sammons, Montana State University. 

Phyllis Runyon, Montana State University. 

Walter L. Brown, associate professor, English, Montana State University. 

Joseph W. Severy, professor emeritus, Montana State university. 

Richard G. Leonard, Lolo, Mont. 

John R. Garber, Plains, Mont. 

L. A. Colby, assistant to the president, Missoula Mercantile Co. 

Dale S. Gillespie, president, Gillespie Realty Co., Missoula, Mont. 

Harold H. Howard, department of botany, Montana State University. 

Robert H. Dick, Missoula, Mont. 

Otto L. Stein, assistant professor of botany, Montana State University. 

Mrs. Robert H. Dick, Missoula, Mont. 

Wesley R. Woodgerd, Missoula, Mont. 

Donald H. Hames, Missoula, Mont. 

J. J. Ottman, H. H. Ottoman Co., insurance and real estate, Missoula, Mont. 
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Donovan, Worden, attorney, Missoula, Mont. 

Dale Bryant, Missoula, Mont. 

Ray J. Sphen, Missoula, Mont. 

Donovan, Worden, Jr., Missoula, Mont. 

Ludvig G. Browman, department of zoology, Montana State University. 

Joseph Hashisaki, associate professor, department of mathematics, Montana 
State University. 

John M. Stewart, professor of Chemistry, Montana State University. 

Albert W. Stone, associate professor of law, Montana State University. 

Edmund Christopherson, Missoula, Mont. 

Paul K. Harlow, Thompson Falls, Mont. 

William D. Weston, Missoula, Mont. 

Donald R. Onslow, Missoula, Mont. 

Harry A. LaFriniere, Missoula, Mont. 

Roger W. Stevens, Corvallis, Mont. 

Otto C. Specht, Missoula, Mont. 

Harold D. Bray, Missoula, Mont. 

George W. Mourar, Missoula, Mont. 

Bert N. Hendrickson, Fort Missoula, Mont. 

Mrs. Ruth R. Teel, Missoula, Mont. 

Beverly Madson, Missoula, Mont. 

Della Ve Carr, Missoula, Mont. 

D. E. Delaney, Missoula, Mont. 

L. W. Seibel, mathematics teacher, Missoula County High School. 

George W. Hossack, boys’ adviser, Missoula County High School. 

Royal Morrison, Missoula, Mont. 

E. E. Thompson, Missoula, Mont. 

Louis A. Rocheleau, Missoula, Mont. 

B. L. Beck, coach, Missoula County High School. 

Paul K. Harlow, chairman, Sanders County Democratic Central Committee, 
Thompson Falls, Mont. 

Alvina K. Barclay, president, Altrusa Club of Missoula, Mont. 

Philip D. Wright, chairman, department of zoology, Montana State University. 

Roderick A. Mackenzie, Charlo, Mont., and 13 other signers. 

James H. Cole and 40 other signers, Missoula, Mont. 


Mr. Craicueap. I would now like to call on Mr. Leslie Pengelly. 


STATEMENT OF W. LESLIE PENGELLY, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR IN 
CONSERVATION AND EDUCATION, MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY 


Mr. Pencetxiy. I have a letter from an associate professor of for- 
estry, Montana State University. I am an assistant professor in 
conservation and education at the university. My job has been main- 
ly to interpret wilderness philosophy to the landowner and the land- 
owner philosophy to the wilderness people. The statement I would 
like to present is simple. 

My work as a professional conservationist has taken me into many 
of the wilderness areas of our country. I have gained an appreci- 
ation of the value of these areas to the American way of life. I am 
much concerned and vitally interested in the impending wilderness 
bill, 4028, because I believe that failure to pass this bill at the next 
session of Congress would seriously jeopardize the chances of pre- 
serving outstanding wilderness areas in their virgin state for the 
health, welfare, knowledge, and enjoyment of our citizens of present 
and future generations. 

I believe the preservation of wilderness for public use should be 
a policy of Congress. As population density increases accompanied 
by growing mechanization, more and greater demands will be made 
to utilize wilderness areas in such a way that their primeval character 
will be destroyed. 
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The American public has shown, by the use it makes of the great 
outdoors, that wilderness areas are and will continue to be important 
to a national outdoor recreation program and to the physical and 
spiritual health of our people. 

Approximately 8 percent of our national forest land would be pre- 
saivea as national forest wilderness. About 92 percent of national 
forest. lands would be devoted primarily to timber harvesting and 
other enterprises vital to our national economy but destructive of 
wilderness. The bill recognizes all land values and uses and attempts 
to protect this varied resource and yet use it wisely. It proposes that 

reservation and use of wilderness shall be placed on an equal foot- 
ing with timber and range management, water and mineral resource 
development, and mass recreation as one of our established public 
land policies. 

This bill is in the highest tradition of American democratic govern- 
ment. It places the welfare and interest of each individual in our 
Nation above the interest of special groups; it rests the responsibility 
for maintaining a desirable and proven way of life squarely on the 
shoulders of each American. 

In effect it says, if the preservation of wilderness is fundamental 
to our society and if the majority of our people recognize this fact, 
then by public hearings and through elected representatives the Con- 
gress will be authorized to sanction the continued preservation, as 
wilderness, of those areas federally owned or controlled that are with- 
in national parks, national forests, national wildlife refuges, or other 
public lands that still retain their primeval character. The agencies 
now in custody of our wilderness areas are authorized by the bill to 
continue to manage them in such manner as will preserve their wilder- 
ness character, yet continue to manage such areas for the prime pur- 
pose for which they were originally dedicated. 

This bill looks to the future; it protects a tried, a proven, and a 
good way of life. It is aimed at and for the American citizen; it 
puts him on his mettle to maintain his heritage of wild land. It 
recognizes the inevitable population pressures of the future and the 
threat these impose on our wilderness. It does not preclude change, 
growth, or development in our future, or in our way of life. 

Senator Murray, please give Senate bill 4028 your full support. 

I also have a letter from the Helena Jaycees. The Jaycees seem to 
be sort of a junior organization in more ways than one. They haven’t 
learned about the commercial aspect of the senior chamber of com- 
merce yet, and many of them speak rather freely. 

(Mr. Pengelly read the following letter :) 


THE HELENA JAYCEES, 
Helena, Mont., November 7, 1958. 
Hon. JAMEs BE. Murray, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR SENATOR MurRAy: I have read with a great deal of interest the text 
of the proposed wilderness bill, Senate bill 4028. 

Its contents have been reviewed and discussed with the membership of this 
organization and we now wish to voice our opinions to you, the proponents, 
the protestants, and other interested persons present at the hearing in Salt 
Lake City, Utah, on November 12, 1958. 

Too often in our day we hear the expression used, “I remember when * * *” as 
our fathers and grandfathers refer to things as they used to be. Even in this 
generation, so-called progress has forced the utilization of wilderness and primi- 
tive areas by businesses and governmental agencies The result has been the 
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disappearance and near extermination of certain types of fish and game and 
spoilage of acres and acres of virgin lands. Creation of so-called multipurpose 
water control and power dams in and around our treasured Bob Marshall 
Wilderness Area would open the doors to private and public exploration and 
usage which would not stop until the area was of little value or destroyed 
completely. 

Native Montanans are proud, extremely proud, of our yet uninhabited Bob 
Marshall Wilderness Area and other primitive and game range localities. The 
privilege of roaming these vast expanses of scenic mountains and badlands, free 
from humanity’s “progress,” is one which we will most strongly support. 
Through planning and foresight, our children and grandchildren will also enjoy 
these same facilities. 

We note with some alarm and wonderment the claims of “special interest” 
legislation by protestants of the bill. If passage of this proposed act is in the 
interest of special groups, it would appear that all national forests, parks, 
monuments, and recreational areas should be thrown open to uncontrolled de- 
velopment. Certainly preservation of our Bob Marshall Wilderness Area for use 
by all people who enjoy its natural beauty could not conceivably be “special in- 
terest” legislation. 

The Helena Junior Chamber of Commerce therefore desires that they be 
placed on records of the November 12 hearing as favoring passage of the wilder- 
ness bill. We shall appreciate receiving further correspondence on current de- 
velopments affecting this proposed legislation. 

Very truly yours, 
Rae M. Batcu, 
First Vice President. 


Mr. Pencexiy. I remember a statement I heard once that the two 

esau threats to wild animals were Republicans and Democrats. 

t is getting a little narrower now after the last election, but the 
responsibility is also becoming a little more definite. 

I am a professional conservationist and I have been in many of 
these areas; I know what it costs; I know what it doesn’t cost. I 
know about the dangers of the grizzly bears and I feel in much 

reater danger crossing these streets downtown, but that is personal, 
Sohal Dworshak. 

I believe that the preservation of wilderness for public use should 
be a policy of Congress. Then Meter ten a buffer. It does not 
allow for somebody with a gall bladder attack to wake up in the 


morning and leave the whole thing out. I think we need this pro- 
tection. 
We talk about Jara . The only figure I remember is that 


about 2 percent of the land surface of the United States is in wilder- 
ness status or could be. If we can’t make a living on the other 98 

rcent, ladies and gentlemen, I think we are in pretty serious danger. 
We should first demonstrate an ability to use that, and when we need 
the 2 percent we have some insurance with which to fall back. 

Thank you. 

Senator DworsHak. It is reassuring to have these expressions of 
confidence in Congress. 

Mr. Srone. Mr. Howard N. Yates, to be followed by Mr. William 
B. Wright. Mr. Yates is an executive vice president, Colorado State 
Chamber of Commerce. 
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STATEMENT OF HOWARD N. YATES, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 
COLORADO STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Yates. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, we are delighted to be here, 
and I shall not attempt to read my speech. I should like to say to 
the members of the Junior Chamber of Commerce, if you don’t have 
commerce you have no dues with which to pay the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. If you do not have commerce you do not 
eat. If you do not have commerce and profits, you do not build this 
building, and, Senator Dworshak, I wish they would write in the 
Halls of both the House and the Senate this phrase: “A public dollar 
is a private dollar first.” 

I happen also to have been the manager of the Colorado Springs 
Chamber of Commerce, and we gave from our budget, sir, $17,500 
to the Junior Chamber of Commerce. Where in the world did we 
get it? We got it from commerce and industry. 

We of the Colorado State Chamber of Commerce feel that the 
existing agencies charged with land management, wildlife manage- 
ment, recreation and reclamation are doing an adequate and intelli- 
gent job and that the so-called wilderness bill is not needed. We 
contend that if errors exist in the policies of the agencies that are con- 
cerned with the multiple use and preservation of our existing wilder- 
ness, recreation, grazing, and watershed areas that they can be cor- 
rected by closer public relation contacts between the administrators 
and the people who use these areas, whether for recreation or useful 
economic development under governmental supervision. 

We contend that S. 4028 is a threat to the necessary multiple use of 
public land. We are concerned by the threat of S. 4028 to add un- 
necessary and unreasonable amounts to the already vast acres of wil- 
derness areas. 

We appreciate that there are those who like to and should have the 
privilege of hunting and fishing in isolated areas. We contend that 
there is ample provision now for protecting and maintaining for 
decades to come, such inviting areas. The wishes of such people are 
important and should be recognized, but there must be balanced rea- 
son in their demands and the fulfiilment of them. By that I mean 
that where there is one hardy, adventuresome sportsman citizen who 
will venture miles into wilderness areas, there are 100 citizens who 
neither desire nor would venture more than a mile or two away from 
their cars and the public highways. 

In Yellowstone National Park this summer, Mrs. Yates, our daugh- 
ter Margie, and I kept a record of the wildlife we saw, which in- 
cluded 53 bear, 6 elk, numerous deer, and if we had gone in the right 
direction we would have seen buffalo. There probably was no need 
of it, because down on Margie’s ranch she has 19 buffalo now. 

I make this statement to point out particularly to the people of the 
East, where I was born on raised, that they don’t need to get them- 
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selves all excited about voting for a bill to increase the acreage of 
wilderness areas, of which we already have vast millions of acres into 
which at least, and I am generalizing here, 95 percent of the citizens 
will never have the urge or the opportunity to explore. 

manager of the Colorado Springs Chamber of Commerce, we 
had to handle many thousands of tourists, and for 14 years I think I 
know something about what a tourist wants and what a tourist doesn’t 
want. They won’t leave their cars to go more than 2 miles off the 
road, if they go that far, and as far as sportsmen are concerned, most 
of our golfers now today, you can’t hear their arteries hardening be- 
cause of the put-put of the carts they ride around the golf course on. 
How far are they going to wander off on a wilderness road ? 

Water is the most important resource of the West. We feel that 
S. 4028 would unfortunately preclude necessary expanded programs 
of conservation and reclamation by making future desirable areas for 
storage of critically needed water henceforth unavailable. 

We further are much concerned that item (5) under C, of section 3, 
does not adequately protect the water rights established under the 
Constitution of the State of Colorado and that those rights would be 
seriously jeopardized by the passage of this bill. 

World War II taught us that this Nation was caught short in im- 
portant minerals that were needed. New demands of the jet and 
rocket age will require additional new minerals that are now in use. 
To freeze by law the storehouse of mineral reserves that lie in the vast 
Rocky Mountain region is not a sound national policy. If we go 
ahead with this bill we will freeze about 900 billion gallons of oil in 
the oil shales of Wyoming, Colorado, and Utah, and let’s not be so 
foolish as to do that. 

As I have stated, tourists or visitors to Colorado are highly impor- 
tant, and so are all the folks who love to hunt and go shooting and all 
the rest of the things I think it is grand if they can do. I’m for them. 
There is plenty of room in which we can do that. For them and for 
ourselves we should make more areas available through adequate roads 
with rights-of-way that minimize fire hazards. Beyond these rights- 
of-way can still remain wilderness areas in which auto traveling vaca- 
tioners will seldom venture. Colorado should have these areas accessi- 
ble to the people just as the Mesa Verde and the Rocky Mountain 
National Parks are accessible. These areas still have their population 
of wildlife, some of which must be thinned out occasionally for the 
good of others of their kind and for the good of the areas. 

We do not believe that maintaining huge wilderness areas is what 
the great majority of Colorado citizens desire. 

To quickly summarize and complete my testimony, I should like 
to, without going through the nine things in my summary, just point 
out a few of them that have not been mentioned. 

First, however, I would like to say that I know something about 
the 17,500 acres of the Air Force Academy campus. I have never 
seen a deer on that whole area until last week, and I saw three herds 
of deer and a coyote, and it now becomes a park. It is the campus of 
the Academy, and wildlife comes right in there. I wouldn’t have to 
plead so hard for these wildlife people. 

Now, no provision is made for the consent or disapproval by the 
respective State legislatures. 

g 4028 has the mark of special interest legislation and sets up 
Commission constantly pressing for more wilderness areas. 
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It too stringently minimizes accessibility for a vast segment of our 
population that seeks additional, convenient, serviced-facility recre- 
ation areas. 

S. 4028 would take step No. 1 toward the creation of another unnec- 
essary bureau to duplicate existing agencies now responsible for the 
administration of our national parks, monuments, game reserves, 
Indian reservations, and wilderness areas. 

I should like to add a few comments that do not appear in this 
written report, and that is that already the designation of wilderness 
areas has gone too far and there are many acres that should now be 
released from that category. 

We most respectfully submit that wildlife enthusiasts have gone 
too far. This problem we have to face today is not a local problem 
indigenous simply to the western part of the United States. If we 
csttoy the principle of multiple use for public lands for the best 

ossible use for all of the people, it will be felt throughout the United 
tates. 

And I submit to you, sir, along with my report, the policy of our 
board of directors adopted, and I would like to make one more com- 
ment. When it comes back to this subject of use versus appreciation, 
I think all users appreciate and all appreciaters use. I’m not the only 
dog that appreciates a tree, I can tell you that. 

i should like to add a few comments that do not appear in my 
written, submitted statement, ie., that already the designation of 
wilderness areas gone too far and there are many acres that should 
now be released from that category. 

re most respectfully submit that wildlife enthusiasts have gone 
too far. 

This problem we here face today is not a local problem, indigenous 
simply to the western part of the United States. If we destroy the 
principle of multiple use of public lands for the best possible use for 
all of the people it will be felt throughout the United States. 

(The prepared statement referred to by the witness and the docu- 
ment above referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT OF Howarp N. YATES, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, CoLORADO STATE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


My name is Howard N. Yates, and I reside in Denver, Colo. I am executive 
vice president of the Colorado State Chamber of Commerce. My appearance is 
in support of the position and policy adopted by the board of directors of the 
organization I represent. That position is in opposition to 8. 4028. 

I am also a member of the Mountain States Association and I concur in the 
testimony of the official representative of that organization which, as you know, 
represents the chambers of commerce of the eight Mountain States. 

We, of the Colorado State Chamber of Commerce, feel that the existing 
agencies charged with land management, wildlife management, recreation, and 
reclamation are doing an adequate and intelligent job and that the so-called 
wilderness bill is not needed. We contend that if errors exist in the policies of 
the agencies that are concerned with the multiple use and preservation of our 
existing wilderness, recreation, grazing, and watershed areas that they can be 
corrected by closer public relation contacts between the administrators and the 
people who use these areas, whether for recreation or useful economic develop- 
ment under governmental supervision. 

We contend that S. 4028 is a threat to the necessary multiple use of the pub- 
lic land. We are concerned by the threat of S. 4028 to add unnecessary and 
unreasonable amounts to the already vast acres of wilderness areas. 

We appreciate that there are those who like to and should have the privilege 
of hunting and fishing in isolated areas. We contend that there is ample pro- 
vision now for protecting and maintaining, for decades to come, such inviting 
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areas. The wishes of such people are important and should be recognized but 
there must be balanced reason in their demands and the fulfillment of them. 
By that I mean that where there is one hardy, adventuresome sportsman citizen 
who will venture miles into wilderness areas there are a hundred citizens who 
neither desire nor would venture more than a mile or two away from their cars 
and the public highways. 

In Yellowstone National Park this summer Mrs. Yates, our daughter Margie, 
and I kept a record of the wildlife we saw which included 53 bears, 6 elk, 
eee deer, and if we had gone in the right direction we would have seen 

alo. 

I make this statement to point out, particularly to people of the East where 
I was born and raised, that they don’t need to get excited about voting for 
a bill to increase the acreage of wilderness areas of which we already have vast 
millions of acres and into which at least 95 percent of the citizens will never 
have the urge nor opportunity to explore. 

Colorado is a mining, lumber, cattle raising, tourist industry State, growing 
also as a manufacturing, research, and defense area. Its population is increas- 
ing with marked rapidity. 

We see in S. 4028 a threat to the highly important lumber industry in 
Colorado. We concur in the need for the closest of regulation of this industry 
by the U.S. Forestry Department to the end that we develop a program of 
reforestation as we harvest our lumber. Certainly sound programs have been 
worked out in this industry with the help of existing agencies. 

Providing beef and lamb for the tables of American homes is important 
business in Colorado. Our ranchers need the grazing lands that are properly 
managed by our Federal Government. They see in 8S. 4028 a direct threat to 
orderly development in this field through a commission to be composed mainly 
of wilderness enthusiasts. 

Water is the most important resource of the West. We feel that S. 4028 would 
unfortunately preclude necessary expanded programs of conservation and rec- 
lamation by making future desirable areas for storage of critically needed water 
henceforth unavailable. 

We further are much concerned that item (5) under C, of section 3, does not 
adequately protect the water rights established under the constitution of the 
State of Colorado and that those rights would be seriously jeopardized by the 
passage of this bill. 

World War II taught us that this Nation was caught short in important 
minerals that were needed. New demands of the jet and rocket age will require 
additional new minerals that are now in use. To freeze by law the storehouse 
of mineral reserves that lie in the vast Rocky Mountain region is not a sound 
national policy. 

As I have stated, tourists or visitors to Colorado are highly important. For 
them and for ourselves we should make more areas available through adequate 
roads with rights-of-way that minimize fire hazards. Beyond these rights-of- 
way can still remain wilderness areas in which auto traveling vacationers will 
seldom venture. Colorado should have these areas accessible to the people just 
as the Mesa Verde and the Rocky Mountain national parks are accessible. 
These areas still have their population of wildlife, some of which must be 
thinned out occasionally for the good of others of their kind and for the good 
of the areas. 

We do not believe that maintaining huge wilderness areas is what the great 
majority of Colorado citizens desire. 

To quickly summarize and complete my testimony I should like to make it 
clear that we oppose S. 4028 for these reasons : 

1. The need has not been demonstrated. 

2. No provision is made for the consent or disapproval by the respective 
State legislatures. 

8. The bill provides for unnecessary addition of more land and makes 
extremely questionable provisions as to how new areas are to be added as 
wilderness areas. 

4. Wesee the bill as a threat to sound water conservation. 

5. While multiple use is recognized and in a measure provided for, still 
we see substantial threat to the multiple use of lands belonging to all our 
citizens. 

6. Its major single-purpose provisions benefit a very minor fraction of 
the people whose understandable and enjoyable recreational activities can 
well be protected under existing wildlife management. 
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7. S. 4028 has the mark of special interest legislation and sets up a 
commission constantly pressing for more wilderness areas. 

8. It too stringently minimizes accessibility for a vast segment of our 
population that seeks additional, convenient, serviced facility, recreation 
areas. 

9. S. 4028 would take step No. 1 toward the creation of another unnecessary 
bureau to duplicate existing agencies now responsible for the administration 
of our national parks, monuments, game preserves, Indian reservations, and 
wilderness areas. 

We thank the committee for arranging this hearing and we respectfully urge 
that such a bill, under a new number if such is prepared, be not passed by the 
86th Congress. 

In conclusion, I respectfully submit for the record the statement of policy 
adopted September 26 by the board of directors of the Colorado State Chamber 
of Commerce on the subject of wilderness preservation. 


STATEMENT OF PoLicy OF THE CoLorApDO STATE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ON 
THE SuBJECT OF WILDERNESS PRESERVATION 


The 85th Congress considered legislation to establish a National Wilderness 
Preservation System composed of certain areas of Federal lands in the United 
States. The plan is to set aside these designated areas as “wilderness” to be 
forever dedicated to serving the recreational, scenic, scientific, education, con- 
servation and historical needs of the people. 

An enlarged wilderness system, however, proposes immediate inclusions of 
a total of more than 55 million acres of Federal land, with provision for adding 
other Federal, State and non-Federal lands, under a broad definition and classifi- 
cation. Radical changes would concur in the uses which can now be made of 
those lands. 

The multiple-use principle of Federal land administration has been the policy 
of the Government for many years and it is basic to the sound and successful 
development of the Nation’s natural resources. Single use is favored only if 
the primary value excludes other uses, as in certain national parks. The phi- 
losophy of “the greatest good for the greatest number” is sound. 

Nature and natural resources are dynamic—not static. Even in areas now 
classified and used as wilderness, natural events such as destructive storms, 
lightning fires, insect epidemics, and serious wildlife overpopulation are inevitable 
and must be reckoned with. Preparation for, prevention of, and control over 
such happenings are not provided in the proposed wilderness bills. For instance, 
forest access roads required for forest protection are excluded under the wilder- 
ness plan, 

The laws and regulations governing wilderness areas should be sufficiently 
flexible to permit reclassifiation when changing conditions make other uses 
more important to the national welfare. Contrary to this principle, the phi- 
losophy would make additions to the system relatively easy and removals 
extremely difficult. 

This legislation imposes administrative restrictions on executive agencies, 
additional burdens on Congress and its committees, and new and superfluous 
offices at additional cost to the taxpayer. Itis unnecessary and unwarranted. 

With an admitted trend to western movement of industrial areas, the elimina- 
tion of a large percent of western land from such development would be distinctly 
disadvantageous to industrialization of the Western States. Of the 11 Western 
States making up 39.3 percent of the total United States area, the percentage 
of area owned by the Federal Government is 52.9. The Western States cannot 
permit more than half its total area to be forever, or indefinitely removed from 
progressive developmental projects. 

Existing statutory and administrative framework provides for the maintenanee 
of limited wilderness areas, which is currently operative and unopposed ; however, 
the Colorado State Chamber of Commerce will vigorously oppose the National 
Wilderness Preservation System as completely unnecessary and as contrary to 
the existing national policy which recognizes multiple use of natural resources 
and pledges its aggressive efforts against any national legislation by which the 
rightful development of this State may be jeopardized. 


Mr. Stone. Mr. William B. Wright, Marys River Ranch, Deeth, 
Nev. Is Mr. Wright here? Dr. Stephen D. Durrant, Utah Wildlife 
Federation, professor of zoology, University of Utah. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. STEPHEN D. DURRANT, PROFESSOR OF ZOOLOGY, 
UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Dr. Stephen D. Durrant. I am pro- 
fessor of zoology at the University of Utah, vice president of the 
American Society of Mammalogists and chairman of the Committee 
on Forest and Public Lands of the Utah Wildlife Federation, an 
affiliate of the National Wildlife Federation. I have been requested 
by the Utah Wildlife Federation to prepare this statement endorsing 
legislation for the establishment of a wilderness preservation system. 

Actually we have a rather elementary problem here before us in 
these hearings. It is simply to decide whether or not we can and 
should give added protection to less than 2 percent of our lands to 
enable them to be preserved in their somewhat pristine condition for 
the enjoyment and betterment of all of the people. It is well known 
that as a nation, we have the signal, shameful distinction of having 
practically raped a continent in approximately 200 years. This has 
never occurred so rapidly before in the history of mankind. If we 
now require these remaining 2 percent to enable our economy to 
function, as is maintained by some opponents of S. 4028, then we are 
really a doomed Nation. Doomed, not only as concerns natural re- 
sources, but even more markedly so in those requirements that are 
necessary for man to rise above the bestial stage. We know man is 
characteristically different from other living organisms in that he 
does not live solely “by bread alone.” 

At present, the world and the United States in particular are faced 
with a biological phenomenon never before encountered in the history 
of mankind. I refer +o the tremendous, worldwide upsurge in popu- 
lation. The coming several decades may well witness the sopidintiein 
attaining the saturation point, that balance point between numbers 
and their environment. e biologists know the havoc to the lands 
that. occurs in peak population cycles in other animals, and we are 
realistic enough to recognize what can and will happen when the 
numbers of humans attains this critical point. If we have already 
destituted many areas of our continent to date with smaller numbers 
of people, we can hardly overstate the tragedy of the fate that awaits 
us unless we now take steps to correct it. We may be already too late 
to adequately preserve many of these areas for the purposes set forth 
in the preamble of S. 4028. 

The enactment of this legislation for a wilderness system has now 
developed into practically a mandate from the people. I have read 
hundreds of pages relative to this problem and I am tremendously 
gratified to note that the preponderance of the citizenry is in favor 
of its enactment. Senator Murray in commenting upon the corre- 
spondence of the meetings held in June 1957 stated: “Individual let- 
ters run more than 20 to 1 in favor of the bill.” Twenty-two national, 
and fifty-five State, regional, and local organizations were proponents 
of the bill in these hearings. This gives us an idea of the will of the 
people. 

Opposition to this type of legislation has stemmed from three main 
sources. First, those who fear encroachment upon private rights and 
holdings. Second, those who would continue to exploit these wilder- 
ness areas for expanded commercial enterprises, i.e., timber cutting, 
grazing, mining, oil drilling, and so forth. Third, from the services 
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of the Departments of Agriculture and the Interior. If I read the 
bill correctly, opponents of the first two categories have little to fear 
because there is to be a status quo of the present methods of manage- 
ment. Hence, there is no bottleneck in this type of legislation. 

This bill S. 4028 would only formalize the actions and afford 
enabling action for continued protection of these lands, to guarantee 
their preservation as they exist at present or to improve them. The 
proponents of this legislation have removed the objections raised by 
the governmental agencies. It might be worthy of note to point out 
that the personnel of these agencies are employees of the people, and 
if this legislation is the will of the people, then their position is a 
clear-cut one of machining it so that it will best perform its functions, 
and not to oppose it. I have been greatly interested to remark that 
the statements of the opponents that I have read, usually began with 
a statement favoring the spirit of this legislation before stating their 
objections to it. So even the opponents favor it in part. 

Some objections to S. 4028 have been raised in that the wilderness 
bill should be set aside until such time as the Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources Review Commission makes its report in 1961. We concur 
with Senator Murray’s comment upon this subject, “We can remove 
lands from the wilderness system, later on, if they are in excess of 
need, but virgin wilderness cannot be made out of cutover forest.” 
It is feared, and I consider rightly so, that if we procrastinate we will 
lose some valuable lands to the wilderness system in this interim. 

The lands in question are public lands and as set forth in the pre- 
amble of S. 4028, they are to be retained in their wilderness condi- 
tion for the public for recreation, scientific, educational, conservation 
and historical use, and are to be left unimpaired for future genera- 
tions. The organization I represent here, strongly favors these us- 
ages, but feels that one major use has been left ras, tinge stressed. 
We here in the West critically appreciate the inestimable worth of 
water. The bulk of the wilderness lands in the West constitute a 
major part of the vitally important watershed lands on the national 
forests. It is imperative that they be preserved in the finest condition 
possible, because water is the lifeblood of the Nation. 

I need not stress here the well-known fact, that America through 
use and misuse of watershed areas is fast running out of good, clear 
water. If the preamble of S. 4028 contained reference to no other 
use of the wilderness areas, this alone would be sufficient to make im- 
perative the passage of legislation to protect these areas. This alone 
should answer the opposition of 8 percent of the forest lands being 
preserved for 1 percent of the populace. This critically affects 100 
percent of the populace. I was greatly amazed to read the remarks 
of President G. R. Milburn of the American National Cattlemen’s 
Association who said, “We do not believe these great resources of the 
range and timberlands were created for only the enjoyment of the 
general public. Our Nation was built by the development of our 
timberlands, our mineral resources and our grasslands by those rugged 
enough to do so.” We neither believe that these lands are solely for 
the enjoyment of the public nor for exploitation by those here alluded 
to. As a matter of sheer economics, the fish and game revenues for 
our own State amount to over $44 million annually, and nationally 
exceeded $3 billion; this is real big business. I wonder how he can 
feel pride in what this philosophy has produced, and I wonder if he 
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would consider reducing this last remnant of less than 2 percent to the 
same status as the major part of our public lands. There is nothing 
- ies bill to do away with existing rights. Just what did he mean 
then ¢ 

Proponents of S. 4028 find themselves in much the same position as 
did John Muir and others when attempting to establish the National 
Park System. President Theodore Roosevelt had the same problems 
with the same objections in the establishment of the U.S. Forest 
Service. Who would deny that the wisdom and foresight of these 
great leaders have not had manifold justifications and certainly have 
proved to have fostered the well-being of all of the people, even the 
opponents. This wilderness preservation system will likewise redound 
to us in the same ways in years to come. 

The Utah Wildlife Federation strongly endorses S. 4028, but we 
feel that it does not go far enough. For example, we have always 
thought of national parks and national monuments as inviolate areas. 
Overgrazing is even now being permitted to occur on national monu- 
ments, and Bryce National Park still has a livestock drovers trail 
through it. If in sanctuaries like those mentioned above, we do not 
have control over wilderness, who would say that this legislation, S. 
4028, is not long overdue? We believe in use but not abuse, and we 
consider any legislation necessary that can even attempt to preserve 
these small remnants of our former extensive wilderness areas. 

Time ae that I say much more. In closing may I again re- 
iterate that the Utah Wildlife Federation wholeheartedly supports 
S. 4028 and urges you to strive for its passage, so that we may not hand 
on to future generations a totally depauperate heritage. We definitely 
recognize that the people of the United States have a very real stake 
in these wilderness lands. We ask, how can these lands be better pre- 
served than by congressional action which would incorporate them into 
a national wilderness system? This would prevent unwise, selfish ex- 
ploitation and remove the temptation to exert pressures upon admin- 
istrative agencies, as witnessed in the oil leases granted on Federal 
wildlife refuges. Multiple use, with sane controls, would be the oper- 
ational plan as stated in the bill. We can thereby be assured that S. 
4028 for the present and future generations will exert an outstanding 
influence in accomplishing the most for the greatest number of people 
for the longest period of time. Thank you. 

Mr. Strona. Dr. Walter P. Cottam, University of Utah, to be fol- 
lowed by Mr. Harold E. Wallace. 


STATEMENT OF DR. WALTER P. COTTAM, PROFESSOR OF BOTANY, 
UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 


Dr. Corram. Honorable committee, ladies and gentlemen, my name 
is Walter P. Cottam; I am an ecologist presently employed as pro- 
fessor of botany at the University of Utah. I am, however, in no way 
representing this institution at these hearings. 

My statement will be brief, but I respectfully ask that the paper I 
delivered a year ago at the symposium sponsored by several conserva- 
tion organizations and subsequently printed be made a part of the 
record of these proceedings. 

Four decades of careful observation and research on the wild lands 
of Utah and on certain areas of Arizona and Nevada contiguous to 
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our State have convinced me that the most sacred obligation of each 
and every generation of mankind is a proper stewardship of the re- 
sources of earth that sustain us, and that we must inevitably relin- 
quish to an ever-expanding progeny. No generation has a right to be 
judged with honor which passes on to its children a land made poorer 
through use or which denies to future Americans the opportunity for 
that spiritual fulfillment that an undefiled wilderness affords. 

Despite certain objectionable provisions of the wilderness bill, there- 
fore, I am in favor of it primarily because, for the first time in the 
history of our country, the preservation of wilderness for the enjoy- 
ment of present and future generations is proposed as an endurin 
policy of the Congress. In my opinion this consideration of the mora 
oe of tomorrow’s citizens to ee small primeval fragments 
of our once vast and varied treasures of wilderness is an 11th hour 
chance for men of good will to answer affirmatively to the biblical 
query, “Am I my brother’s keeper?” If this bill is adopted by the Con- 
gress, we will have discharged a minimum obligation to unborn gen- 
erations by providing at least museum pieces of some wilderness areas 
to be managed as they see fit, but if we fail to enact this measure, we 
will, in all probability, have acted with shameful finality so far as 
wilderness preservation is concerned. 

In the light of these ethical principles obviously involved in the 
wilderness bill, my chief cared criticism is that it does not go far 
enough in regard to restriction of use. I refer specifically to item (1) 
provision (c) under section 3 where the bill states: 

Within national forest areas included in the wilderness system grazing of 
domestic livestock * * * where these practices have already become established 
may be permitted to continue subject to such restrictions as the Secretary of 
Agriculture deems desirable. 

This concession, I feel, largely defeats the very purpose of the bill, 
“to secure for the American people of present and future generations 
the benefits of an enduring resource of wilderness.” Grazing of do- 
mestic animals on any area deemed worthy of wilderness status, be it 
national parks or Forest Service lands, is basically incompatible with 
the wilderness concept and contradictory to the bill’s own definition 
of wilderness contained under item (e) of section (1) : 

A wilderness, in contrast with those areas where man and his own works 
dominate the landscape, is hereby recognized as an area where the earth and its 
community of life are untrammeled by man, where man himself is a visitor 
who does not remain. 

I feel that I know reasonably well the problems of the wild lands of 
Utah and contiguous areas in other States. If any Forest Service or 
national parks official or any sponsor of the Wilderness Preservation 
Act can show me a single instance within the region of my investiga- 
tions where an area grazed by domestic livestock bears no evidence of 
being trammeled by man, where the earth and its community of 
life still maintain a pristine nature, then I shall forever hold my 
peace. But if no one can, then it seems to me that the issue of live- 
stock grazing in national parks or other contemplated wilderness 
preserves should be submitted through referendum to the people, whose 
rights this bill is supposed to champion. 

Besides the great spiritual and recreational blessings afforded to all 
the people living and unborn, this bill will also provide laboratory 
sanctuaries for biological research that should prove to be of inesti- 
36332—59—pt. 2——40 
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mable academic and economic worth. For one of the most obvious 
perplexing problems in land management today is the lack of avail- 
able wilderness areas from which comparisons may be made and lessons 
learned on the life histories, on food chains, and other ecological 
interactions of myriads of living forms whose impact on the future 
of man himself may well prove to be far greater than any of us can 
possibly realize. Thank you. 
(The document referred to by the witness follows :) 


Our SoctaL RESPONSIBILITIES, BY WALTER P. CoTTAM, DEPARTMENT OF BoTANy, 
UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 


My assignment on this forum is titled “Our Social Responsibilities.” I am 
happy and honored to accept it because it gives me an opportunity to voice some 
thoughts that have been accumulating over many years of ecological study and 
observation particularly in the Intermountain West. 

I shall assume for the purposes of this discussion that the public responsibilities 
of this society will have been well served if the following provisions are met. 

(1) If we continue to acquire or assist in the acquisition of private tracts of 
land throughout the Americas that may preserve for this and future generations 
at least small representations of all that remain of our once vast and varied 
primeval wilderness. 

(2) If the Nature Conservancy will, through the competence and prestige of 
its membership, exert its great influence on government, both State and Federal, 
to designate and protect from all unnecessary impacts of civilization such public 
lands as could and should serve the social and scientific function of wilderness 
areas. 

(3) If our society shall continue to recognize the urgent need for increasing 
its efforts in promoting a more complete biological inventory and ecological 
assessment of each natural area. 

(4) If our organization assumes its fair share of public education on all con- 
servation matters. 

We need not dwell long on the society's activities toward the acquisition of new 
and much needed natural areas. This was an obvious and primary objective that 
served as a cornerstone in the founding of the Ecologists Union in 1946, and I 
suspect that it was partly recognition of the overwhelming importance of this 
phase of our program that led to a change in name of our society to the Nature 
Conservancy in 1950. The frequent reviews in Nature Conservation News of our 
natural area projects are stimulating and satisfying manifestations that some of 
our public responsibilities are bearing results. If we accomplish nothing else, the 
preservation of these fragments of terrain still exhibiting the qualities of pristine 
habitats should have values in education, in science, and in esthetics that would 
make the name “Nature Conservancy” sacred to posterity. 

But even if we assume that the task of acquiring these parcels of “living 
museums” should be the greatest of our public responsibilities, it is also, perhaps, 
the simplest to accomplish. Such areas are well defined, the values are objec- 
tive, and the purchase of unusual tracts of shoreline, a sequestered bog or ravine, 
or a primeval fragment of sylvan solitude for memorial purposes has great 
philanthropic appeal to rich America. 

But we have other responsibilities in natural area preservation. In the east- 
ern two-thirds of our country where private ownership of lands is and hus been 
the rule throughout history, the outright purchase of such natural areas as 
may fulfill the objectives of the Nature Conservancy is a prime necessity for their 
preservation. This is true also for much of the Pacifis coast including the 
Sequoia forests and the magnificent conifer areas of the Northwest. But what 
is or should be our responsibility regarding that vast domain in the 11 public 
land States of the West where the Federal Government owns and administers 
as much as 72 percent of the land, as it does in my State of Utah? 

In answer to this query we might, I think, point with considerable pride 
to the fact that existing and desirable nature sanctuaries not only in the West 
but in the entire United States and Canada were cataloged, described, classi- 
fied, and briefly inventoried by a committee of the Nature Conservancy, the find- 
ings of which comprised the entire issue of The Living Wilderness, No. 35, for 
the winter of 1950-51. National and State forests were not specifically listed 
in this report because they were not considered true sanctuaries since they are 
managed for lumbering and grazing purposes and wildlife is not protected except 
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in specifically designated areas. It was pointed out, however, that many of 
these forest lands offer much for scientific study, for recreation and for esthetic 
enjoyment, particularly in such areas designated by the Forest Service as 
wilderness. Some of these specific areas were listed in the committee report. 

It should be of particular interest to the membership of the Nature Conser- 
vancy, therefure, that a bill currently before the United States Congress is 
dedicated to wilderness preservation. The bill was concurrently introduced in 
the House by Hon. John P. Saylor, of Pennsylvania, and in the Senate by Hon. 
Hubert Humphrey, of Minnesota. Many of you doubtless read this bill and 
all of you should. I hesitate to bore you with many of the details of it, but 
the preamble and the enacting clause reflect so much of the philosophy of the 
Nature Conservancy that I beg permission to read them. 

“A bill to establish on public lands of the United States a national wilderness 
preservation system for the permanent good of the whole people, to provide for 
the protection and administration of areas within this system by existing Fed- 
eral agencies and for the gathering and dissemination of information to in- 
crease the knowledge and appreciation of wilderness for its appropriate use and 
enjoyment by the people, to establish a National Wilderness Preservation Coun- 
cil, and for other purposes. 

“Be it enacted, etc., That, in order to secure for the American people of present 
and future generations the benefits of an enduring resource of wilderness, there 
is hereby established a national wilderness preservation system. As herein- 
after provided, this system shall be composed of areas in the United States and 
its Territories and possessions retaining their natural primeval environment 
and influence, which areas shall serve the public purposes of recreational, scenic, 
scientific, educational, conservational, and historical use and enjoyment of the 
people in such a manner as will leave them unimpaired for future use and en- 
joyment as wilderness.” 

This sounds wonderful to me because the purposes and objectives of this bill 
of providing a system of wilderness areas adequately protected to insure the 
perpetuation of their wilderness character reiterate the guiding philosophy of 
the Nature Conservancy. With these general principles, it is difficult to see 
how any true advocate of the gospel of conservation could possibly disagree. 
The recognition of them through law as a national policy should mark a mile 
stone in wilderness preservation. In my opinion, the Nature Conservancy 
should announce its unqualified support for the declared purposes and objec- 
tives of this bill and at the same time lend vigorous action to amend certain 
provisions of it that contradict and that might ultimately defeat the very 
goals in conservation that this bill seeks to attain. 

The national wilderness preservation system, as provided for in this bill, calls 
for no change in the jurisdiction of public lands. It does, however, charge each 
of the Federal, administrative agencies with the legal responsibility of keeping 
the wilderness units of the system undamaged and secure for generations to 
come. 

On first thought, many of us might assume that with no change in the jurisdic- 
tion of the proposed wilderness areas, the bill would, as a matter of course, 
receive the unqualified support from all Government agencies charged with their 
administration. Indeed, when Senator Humphrey introduced the bill he in- 
cluded in its support laudatory letters from the presidents of the National Parks 
Association, the Wildlife Federation, the Wilderness Society, the Izaak Walton 
League, the Sierra Club, and the Federation of Western Outdoor Clubs. Also 
submitted were letters and articles from many individual conservationists. 

But even before the National Wilderness Preservation Act was introduced, the 
American Forestry Association, the national chamber of commerce, and “certain 
segments of private induStry were raising questions” as to the justification of 
the bill. Since then several recent issues of American Forests, the official organ 
of the American Forestry Association, have vigorously opposed this bill. 

Thus the battlelines that seem to be forming over the merits and wisdom of 
the wilderness bill, at the moment at least, present to all true advocates of con- 
servation considerable concern and perplexity. For there is the apparent 
incongruous alinement of a preponderance of our conservation societies and indi- 
vidual supporters of conservation on one side opposing such a renowned resource 
advocate as the American Forestry Association on the other. If it were possible 
that the opposition to the bill stems from a basic difference in wilderness philos- 
ophy then, I say, we have arrived at a sad hour in our struggle for conservation 
in America. On the other hand, if this conflict reflects merely opposing ideas 
on the most desirable and efficient means of achieving essentially the same broad 
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wilderness objectives, then the great debate that must surely come should prove 
to be an unmitigated blessing to us and to posterity. 

What America needs most at our present stage of awakening to the vital 
necessity of a widespread and well-integrated conservation program is basic 
education on the terribly complex and difficult problems involved in the task of 
“preserving natural conditions in a world of technological dominance.” A thor- 
ough, frank, and honest reexamination of the stewardship of all Government 
agencies administering the public lands included in the proposed wilderness 
system should not only provide much information on the present status of these 
preserves, but should indicate some basic principles necessary for their future 
administration. 

Some of the questions that need answering before the Humphrey bill is 
enacted into law are these: 

1, Are there justifications for the several objections raised by the American 
Forestry Association? Would the bill, in effect, abrogate the long-standing and 
effective multiple-use policy of the national forest administration by recognizing 
through statute one forest use and denying such recognition to others? Would 
the bill’s broad restrictions on such matters as roads, timber cutting, and water 
empoundment hamper administrative judgment in adjusting wilderness manage- 
ment to the needs of a changing social order and in fighting the ravages of fire, 
disease, and insect pests that might spread to nonwilderness areas? Would 
a wilderness council, lacking any real authority but imposed between the execu- 
tive branches of Government and the Congress, cause delay in action and incur 
unecessary expense? (There is no time to discuss these problems, but I refer 
you specifically to the August 1956 and the January 1957 issues of the American 
Forests magazine for the American Forestry Association’s views on them.) 

2. Another question, and one which I wish to discuss briefly, is this: Is the 
provision to maintain the status quo with respect to grazing on wilderness areas 
within the national forests inimical to the declared purposes of this bill? And 
should the bill ignore as it does the present status of grazing in our national 
parks and monuments? 

In section 3, the bill states: “No portion of any area constituting a unit of 
the national wilderness system shall be devoted to commodity production,” and 
it lists grazing as one of these commodities. Then comes the usuai and dis- 
kee “except as otherwise provided,” and here is the exception. I quote 
in full; 

“Within the national forest areas grazing of domestic livestock and the use 
of airplanes or motorboats where these practices have already become well 
established may be permitted to continue subject to such restrictions as the 
Chief of the Forest Service deems desirable. Such practices shall be recognized 
as nonconforming use of the area of wilderness involved and shall be terminated 
whenever this can be effected with equity to, or in agreement with, those making 
such use.” 

I submit that this grazing concession is wholly inconsistent with and con- 
tradictory to the spirit and purposes of the bill. By its own admission grazing 
must be recognized as “nonconforming use” on wilderness areas. What possible 
justification is there for the continuance of a practice on these priceless rem- 
nants of a national treasure that would certainly impair if not ultimateiy 
destroy the very objects which the bill seeks to protect? Surely this right to 
graze any wilderness preserve, be it forest land, park, monument or game pre- 
serve, can hardly be vindicated on the basis of the material wealth that accrues 
from this use. No one could deny that the economic health of the grazing 
industry is important to the West, but we must realize also that in the 11 
Western States cattle depend on all of the national forests for only 3.6 percent 
of their feed, and sheep for less than 6 percent. For the Nation as a whole 
the national forests in these 11 Western States furnish only six-tenths of 1 
percent of the necessary feed for cattle and only 2.7 percent of the sustenance 
required for sheep. Considering, therefore, the relatively small percentage of 
national forest land contemplated for wilderness preserves, the dollar value 
of grazing them is so small as to approach absurdity. 

It is understandable at least why any attempts to eliminate grazing from 
projected wilderness areas within the national forests would create some prob- 
lems of management for the Forest Service and most assuredly would bring 
protests from grazing interests. But what of our national parks and monu- 
ments established for the purposes that gave them complete protection, at least 
theoretically. In the Convention on Nature Protection and Wildlife Preservation 
in the American Republics held several years ago, the term “national parks” 
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was defined as denoting areas “established for the protection and preservation 
of superlative scenery, flora, and fauna of national significance which the gen- 
eral public may enjoy and from which it may benefit when placed under public 
control.” 

During the recent debates on the Echo Park Dam controversy, it was re- 
ported in the public press that one of Utah’s representatives to Congress argued 
in effect that the flora of Dinosaur National Monument had been so impoverished 
through overgrazing that a beautiful and placid lake nestled amid this desert 
scenery, which the dam would create, should be preferred by the vaeationer to 
the obvious perfidy of man’s action on the landscape seen along the stream banks 
of the Green River. With this reported statement I am in full agreement. 
But he was also quoted as saying that the Dinosaur National Monument was 
the only such preserve in America where grazing is permitted. In this he never 
could have been more wrong. 

To my knowledge no national monument in Utah, or park either, is free from 
the destructive influence of domestic livestock. Cedar Breaks is freest from 
livestock grazing because it is fenced in its entirety, but the present preserved 
area is so narrow that without buffer land, it can hardly be considered free 
from grazing influence. 

The entire Kolob division of Zion National Park is in such a state of forage 
impoverishment and accelerated soil erosion because of grazing that the despolia- 
tion here is little short of a national disgrace. 

At Bryce Canyon, after nearly 40 years of monument and park status, a stock 
trail is operated annually at the northern end of the park. The absence of fenc- 
ing on the southern half of the park and along the entire east boundary permits 
grazing beyond the scenic lookouts at all times and in some places in serious 
concentrations. 

Nor is Utah the only State where livestock are allowed to graze considerable 
portions of the national parks and monuments. It seems safe to say that 
wherever these reserves appear unfenced on the open ranges of the intermoun- 
tain area grazing occurs. 

The Organ Pipe National Monument in southwestern Arizona, established for 
the uniqueness of its cactus flora, common in Mexico but found nowhere else 
in the United States, harbors several large, private ranches thronghout the 
reserve. 

A book prepared by the Park Service and published by the U.S. Department 
of the Interior in 1956, entitled ‘A Survey of the Recreational Resources of the 
Colorado River Basin,” described the critical status of the Saguaro National 
Monument in south-central Arizona, a preserve dedicated to the perpetual pres- 
ervation and enjoyment of a noble stand of the giant cactus. This rare species 
seems to depend on an undisturbed litter and duff of the soil for effective germi- 
nation and establishment of its seedlings. Yet persistent grazing of the preserve 
hes wronght such havoc to the soil surface that this great desert forest con- 
tinnes to grow old with no young to replace their elders. In a plea for public 
education in conservation, one of the authors of this publication laments: “Such 
education in the fundamentals of soil and water undoubtedly would enlist more 
active support for the Service in its efforts to eliminate overgrazing from places 
like Saguaro National Monument where the natural conditions which led to 
the establishment of this area have been practically destroyed.” 

Certainly one of the most flagrant examples of overgrazing of publie lands to 
be found in America may be seen at the Grand Canyon National Monument 
located on the north rim of the canyon midway between Grand Canyon National 
Park and Lake Mead. I wish to call your attention especially to this example of 
wilderness desecration because I know the area well—having spent much time 
there during the past 5 years in ecological study. 

Grazing of the Arizona strip was inconsequential until about 1880, but today 
no available segment of this great expanse of land, including the Grand Canyon 
National Monument, has escaped the ravages of livestock. Toroweap Valley, 
becaues of its abundant grassy plains of early days, its mild winter climate, and 
its proximity to the permanently flowing springs of Mount Trumbull was espe- 
cially plundered by the herdsman. Within a decade after the monument was 

established in 1932, the northern boundary that bisects Toroweap Valley was 
fenced, of course, in order to exclude these hordes of livestock from the accessible 
and scenically attractive rim country to the south. Fifteen years of carefully 
regulated grazing has produced remarkable recovery of the vegetation except on 
the most heavily abused grassland sites near the monument entrance and on the 
sagebrush lands of the western valley slopes. But a very few sections of land 
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in the lower reaches of Toroweap Valley, and within the monument area, are still 
owned by the stockman. Last April, when I last visited the monument, a 
hundred head of cattle were placidly extracting their annual pounds of flesh, 
shylock fashion for the owners, from the grassy plains surrounding the monu- 
ment headquarters. 

All of the pigmy forests of juniper and pinyon pine in the monument, including 
the Kanab Plateau and the area from the unfenced boundary to the jagged and 
irregular canyon brink are currently stocked far beyond grazing capacity. Only 
a small portion of the yellow pine forested Uinkaret Plateau falls within the 
monument, and fortunately this segment is least disturbed through livestock 
abuse simply because it is too far removec from permanent springs or other 
water supply. 

Of the canyon itself, the inner gorge is the only portion of the monument to 
have escaped completely all livestock grazing. The insurmountable barriers of 
nature, and not man’s benevolence or farsightedness, decreed this. Much of the 
outer gorge also remains in a relatively pristine condition because of its rugged 
terrain, the scarcity of water, and the infrequency of points of ingress, but in one 
of the major side canyons of the outer gorge, 129 cattle are permitted to graze 
this area year long. A year ago last winter about a fifth of the herd became 
stranded on a precipitous cliff above one of the numerous defiles of the canyon 
and all succumbed either to thirst and starvation or tumbled over the cliff in 
vain attempts to extricate themselves from their imprisonment. In a sense it is 
a breach of justice that these poor dumb brutes alone must suffer the violent 
retribution that nature sooner or later exacts from a misapplied and senseless 
land use. 

What are our responsibilities in the face of silent, and legalized carnage of 
these irreplaceable remnants of natural treasure? Well, it is apparently my 
prerogative to tell you what I think. Is it unreasonable to assume that all 
conservation organizations should be at least as militant in fighting these silent 
enemies of resource destruction as they demonstrated last year in killing the 
visible dragon of Echo Park Dam? The most hopeful aspect I saw in this whole 
affair was the exhibition of the tremendous power that these societies collec- 
tively hold. The most disconraging feature is that biologically speaking Dino- 
saur Monument was lost to the less visible enemy of overgrazing before we had 
awakened. 

One trouble with our job as conservationists is that deterioration of the biotic, 
soil, and water resources is an insidious thing, which as in the case of cancer, 
finds the patient half dead before it is detected. And like cancer, the most cer- 
tain cure rests on any early diagnosis. 

Are we prepared to muke certain diagnosis regarding the wilderness status of 
our national parks and monuments? I am convinced that we are not because 
we lack the necessary technical information both in regard to the nature and 
amounts of biotic change and the causes that underlie them. 

Such information can be gained only through the use of well planned survey 
techniques adapted and applied to a large variety of types generally found on 
wild-land areas. They must be designed to yield, on a permanent basis, infor- 
mation from time to time on the various aspects of community composition, and 
especially on the nature and degree of biotic and soil change in order to be able 
to assess the effectiveness of various types of management practices. 

These quantitative, scientific techniques that are standard tools for the modern 
ecologists have been used for many years by the U.S. Forest Service. In fact 
many of our modern survey methods and much equipment used in ecological 
research must be credited to the Forest Service. 

The multiple-use concept required in the management of forest lands including 
the protection of watersheds and the sustained harvest of timber, without 
damage to soil, was set forth in the organic law creating the forest preserves in 
the early 1890’s. Other secondary uses such as grazing, mining, irrigation and 
power projects, and a variety of recreational services such as picnicking, camp- 
ing, hunting, and fishing were later recognized by Congress as legitimate priv- 
ileges on forest lands. To manage these areas for such a multitude of purposes 
with a minimum of deterioration to the basic resources could never have been 
accomplished without great administrative elasticity, imagination, broad re- 
search programs, and a continuing inventory program applied to the biotic 
communities. These challenges have been well met. 

The organic law creating the National Park Service in 1916, on the other hand, 
provided for the conservation in perpetuity of particular areas of our Nation 
possessing superb scenery, unusual flora or fauna, and/or priceless historical 
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values for the enjoyment of our people for all time. To be sure these areas 
served also certain recreational and watershed functions in common with forest 
lands. But here, as Alfred Knopf explains, all similarities end, for the parks 
were set aside for other than monetary values. They are charged to sell no 
lumber, allow no grazing, permit no mining, nor do they tolerate, theoretically 
at least, any form of exploitation. “If a tree falls in a park,” says Knopf, “unless 
it blocks a road or endangers a building or human life it must lie where it has 
fallen, slowly to return to the earth out of which it grew”. 

The Park Service in contrast to the flexibility granted the administration of 
forest lands is bound by law to narrow and restricted management. The 
philosophy under which the parks were set aside simply was this; they were to be 
“so managed as to be left unmanaged”. 

Such a philosophy, ideal as it may be, is ecologically unsound in this age of 
technological dominance. We can no longer assume that relatively small, pro- 
tected sanctuaries, surrounded by large land areas continually being modified by 
man’s exploitations, can maintain their wilderness character. The vegetation 
ravaged by elk in the northern portion of Yellowstone National Park is one sad 
example of this fact. And Bryce Canyon where winter deer concentrations are 
threatening the very lives of beautiful aspen groves and other nonherbaceous 
forage is another. 

Without any reflection whatsoever on the magnificent job rendered by the 
Park Service personnel in the services for which these areas were established, 
the fact is that the biota in many of our parks and monuments have changed 
— are changing while the acts of Congress governing them remain inflexible 
and static. 

Whether we like it or not, the time has come when the wilderness portions 
of the parks and monuments must be provided with a positive program of 
management. This will require more liberal budgets certainly from Congress, 
and it may require more flexibility in administration. Permanent ecological 
inventories and additional personnel are sorely needed. 

It is, I believe, a great public responsibility of our conservation societies 
to investigate these problems and to render such aid as the facts warrant. This 
might be in direct assistance in the acquisition of private lands within the 
park boundaries to abolish grazing, in assisting needed biological surveys, in 
political influence, and, above all, in public education. 


Mr. Stone. Mr. Harold E. Wallace, attorney for the Utah State 
Association of County Officials, to be followed by Frank Meaker. 


STATEMENT OF HAROLD E. WALLACE, REPRESENTING THE UTAH 
STATE ASSOCIATION OF COUNTY OFFICIALS 


Mr. Wattace. My name is Harold E. Wallace, and I represent the 
Utah State Association of County Officials; also, the public land com- 
mittee of that association. 

It is our organization, the counties of the State, who are very often, 
and far too often, called upon to rescue from the wilderness area those 
men who this morning were referred to as being of superior intelli- 

ence when they become lost in the wilderness territory or injured 
in that territory. 

I feel highly honored in being permitted by your committee to 
appear for and on behalf of the 29 counties of the State of Utah. 

ur county officers have considered S. 4028, commonly known as 
the wilderness bill, and at a meeting recently held authorized me to 
appear before your body and express to you their sentiments based 
upon the discussion had at their meeting. 

We greatly appreciate your coming to Utah to hold this meeting 
and for giving the counties of Utah an opportunity to be heard on 
this bill. We are very concerned regarding said bill because of the 
impact it may have on the economy and well-being of the counties. 
The 29 counties of Utah through their elected representatives in county 
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government wish to be registered as opposing S. 4028, not that they 
are opposed to preserving wilderness areas, but they are opposed to 
preserving wilderness areas as proposed by said bill. 

The counties are almost entirely dependent for revenue for operating 
county government upon taxes derived from real and personal prop- 
erty; 70.3 percent of the total land in Utah is now under ownership 
or control of the Federal Government. Added to this 70.3 percent is 
4.3 percent of the lands in Utah which are managed by the Federal 
Government and designated as Indian tribal lands, making a total 
of 74.6 percent of the lands of Utah which are not subject to assess- 
ment by the counties of the State of Utah, and produce no direct 
real property taxes to the counties. This represents 52,701,000 acres 
of land not taxable. The tax burden is placed upon the remaining tax- 
able real property in the State of Utah and upon the personal property 
within the State of Utah. 

The land proposed at the present time to be placed within the 
wilderness area within the State of Utah is at present very limited. 
However, the bill provides for annexation or the taking of additional 
lands upon recommendation of the Secretary of the Interior or of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and the county officials express themselves 
as very much opposed to the method of annexation of any additional 
lands as proposed by S. 4028. They do not like that negative attitude 
in which the lands are taken. If any additional lands are to be taken 
‘by the U.S. Government, it should be by act of Congress with the 
consent of the State Legislature. 

The county officials are not opposed to wilderness areas but they 
are opposed to a single purpose use of lands for the use and benefit of 
a limited few to the injury of the people of the State. The counties 
now derive revenue from the sheep and cattle industry where graz- 
ing is permitted under control of the Forest Service of the Federal 
Government. They feel that the forestry and grazing authorities of 
the Federal Government now have ample power to control the graz- 
ing on the areas within the State. The counties also derive some 
revenue from the timbering and lumbering industry conducted in 
Federal lands under Federal control. They also derive some revenue 
from the mining industry carried on on public lands under Govern- 
ment control. They feel that the Government now has ample con- 
trols over Federal lands to guard the wilderness nature of the lands. 

They also feel that the very nature of the lands which may be desig- 
nated as wilderness lands will remain such without further congres- 
sional action, 

The people of the counties object to the use of the land “where man 
himself is a visitor who does not remain.” They also object to “fed- 
erally owned or controlled areas of land and water” as provided by the 
bill. The county officers feel and express themselves as being op- 
posed to Federal control of water within the State. 

It is our opinion that the bill places entirely too much authority 
in the offices of the Secretary of the Interior and of the Secretary of 
Agriculture and that any control of land should be left with Congress. 

The county officials further feel that the legislation proposed could 
very well hinder development in the West. 

We county officers are opposed to the single use of the lands as 
proposed by the wilderness bill, as we feel it would interfere with our 
multiple purpose use of the land, would interfere with grazing, min- 
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ing, lumbering, water rights, with a tax base upon which counties are 
dependent, would interfere with recreation, the development of high 
altitude dams for holding water, minimizing silt, reducing erosion 
and many other beneficial purposes which might develop within the 
area. 

We feel it would further interfere with the proper hunting of game 
and would hinder progress in the West and the development of the 
West for the benefit of a very small segment of the people of the 
United States. We further believe it would be an encroachment upon 
the lands of the Indian reservation and would be a great encroach- 
ment on the water rights of the State. 

The Federal and State governments now have ample laws for the 
protection of wilderness areas through the various Federal agencies, 
such as the grazing and forestry departments of the Federal Govern- 
ment and the Department of State Parks recently set up by the State 
of Utah. The lands within the State should be used for the benefit of 
the greatest number and for the greatest good and not for the benefit 
of a limited few. 

Mr. Chairman, I am also chairman of the legislative committee of 
the Utah Water Users Association. Utah is divided into six districts, 
according to the watersheds, and the water users in Utah are repre- 
sented by the Utah Water Users Association, the canal companies, 
the irrigation companies, and so forth. The officers of that organi- 
zation have left; they left early this morning to go to Houston, Tex., 
to attend the National Reclamation Association, and they asked me 
if I would deliver to you for filing their letter relative to their atti- 
tude in this matter, they being opposed to the passage of the bill. 
Senator DworsHak. It will be placed in the record. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


UtaH WATER USERS ASSOCIATION, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, November 3, 1958. 
Senator JaMes E. Murray, 
Chairman, Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 
Washington, D.C. 


Deak SENATOR: The Utah Water Users Association wishes to make a state- 
ment before your honorable committee on the November 12 hearing regarding 
Senate bill 4028, known as the wilderness bill. Mr. Harold E. Wallace, who 
is making a statement for the County Officials Organization, will make a brief 
statement and then file our statement with your honorable committee. 

The Utah Water Users Association is definitely opposed to the creating or 
enlarging of any new wilderness areas within our State, unless they wish to 
go into the remote desert areas of our State and there create a real wilderness 
area. 

Within the boundaries of our State there are 8 national forests with a total 
of 7,796,826 acres. These forests take in all of the watersheds of our State. 
In addition to these forests, we have within our State 2 national parks and 
6 national monuments comprising another 1,114,765 acres. These parks like 
wise are located in our canyons and in our main watersheds, and the water users 
are prohibited from impounding any waters within a national park. 

Within the State of Utah, which is an arid State, we have 25 million acres 
under the public domain, another 2,533,527 acres of Indian lands and reser- 
vations, and last but not least, we have 16,044,800 acres of land under lakes. 
This does not include all of the manmade reservoirs that we have within our 
boundaries and the untold reservoirs that need yet to be built. 

Utah’s agriculture definitely depends on the winter snows that fall in our 
high mountain areas to give us our water supply to develop our crops in sum- 
mer and late fall. It has been our experience that the wilderness areas that 
we have within our State now not only tend to block but do block all water 
development and conservation within these areas. As Utah has at the present 
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time only around 1,300,000 acres of land under cultivation with less than 300,000 
of these acres with a full season’s water rights pertinent to develop crops, it 
behooves the water users to watch and protect the waters of the high mountain 
areas and to impound it for use on agricultural land in which we are in a dire 
need for supplemental water for our million acres and for an additional million 
acres that could be developed in our State if our water resources were properly 
conserved and distributed. 

We wish to again state that we definitely oppose Senate bill 4028 in its pres- 
ent form and in any form if its intent is to create wilderness areas that will 
affect our watersheds and our many streams which supply water to our valleys, 

Very truly yours, 
L. B. Carne, President. 

Mr. Stone. Mr. Frank Meaker, Colorado Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, to be followed by Mrs. Nellie Scott, chairman, Arapahoe Business 
Council. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK MEAKER, MONTROSE, COLO., REPRESENT- 
ING THE COLORADO WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Meaker. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the privilege of appear- 
ing before your committee on behalf of a delegation representing the 
Colorado Wool Growers Association regarding bill S. 4028. 

My name is Frank Meaker; I reside at Montrose, Colo., being a 
sheepman and a resident of Colorado of 50 years. I came west early in 
1900 and have witnessed many changes since the forest reserves were 
created in 1891. 

The forest department has always recognized the grazing of live- 
stock, which is necessary to help balance the economy of the respective 
areas and the Nation as a whole. The forest department has shown 
good management of our natural resources and the development of 
recreational areas and the preservation of wildlife. 

Under the Taylor Grazing Act, the Bureau of Land Management 
has also shown good management of public lands in the preservation 
of the ranges and also the wildlife. They also recognize the grazing 
of livestock as part of our national economy. 

As a representative of the Colorado Wool Growers Association, I 
am very much opposed to Senate bill No. 4028 for the following 
reasons: 

First, it would mean setting up another bureau, which would dupli- 
cate the now present services of the Forest Department Bureau of 
Land Management, the Park Service and Fish and Wildlife, all 
created by Congress to protect all natural resources for the benefit of 
all—I emphasize all—the American people. 

Second, any change of management of the public lands could affect 
every meat-consuming family in the United States and destroy the 
economy of the respective areas where livestock is raised. 

Then again, how productive will this group of wilderness sponsors 
be in helping our local economy and toward paying the national debt! 

I wish to go on record on behalf of the Colorado Wool Growers As- 
sociation against the passage of Senate bill No. 4028 as it directly in- 
tends to upset previous acts of Congress and tends to give the Secretary 
of Agriculture the power, if he sees fit, to set aside all grazing of live- 
stock on public lands. 

We wish to thank the Committee on Interior and Insular A ffairs for 
this opportunity of appearing before you. 
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I would like to ask if you would put this in the record. I clipped it 
out of this morning’s paper. I think it is quite pertinent to the bill. 
Senator Dworsuak. It is already in the record. 


Mr. Stone. It has been placed in the record by one of the former 
witnesses. 


(The following communication was ordered printed at this point 
in the record :) 


CoLoraADO WooL GROWERS ASSOCIATION, 


Denver, Colo., November 6, 1958. 
Hon. JAMES MuRRAY, 


Chairman, Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR MurRAY: This letter is in reference to the revised wilderness 
preservation bill which was before the immediate past session of Congress. 

The Colorado Wool Growers Association is a statewide organization of 
sheep producers in the State of Colorado comprising over 850 members. These 
producers own and operate the major portion of the sheep operations in Colorado 
and through the use of many thousands of acres of private and public lands 
are very cognizant of the many problems of land use. 

The following is a true copy of a resolution adopted by the 1958 convention 
of the Colorado Wool Growers Association, July 22-24, 1958. 

“Whereas the Congress of the United States has been asked again to con- 
sider bills, such as 8. 1176, pertaining to the establishment of a National Wilder- 
ness Preservation System ; and 

“Whereas S. 1176 and several other similar bills, if enacted, would establish 
a National Wilderness Preservation System covering and setting aside many, 
many thousands of acres of Federal lands to the exclusion of all private or 
economic use in productivity ; and 

“Whereas this would represent a serious step backward from the multiple 
use principle in management of Federal lands; 

“Whereas such a system would cripple seriously the financial structure and 
economy of our Western States: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the Colorado Wool Growers Association oppose all proposed 
legislation which would establish a National Wilderness Preservation System 
which would immediately destroy the general economy of the West and stop 
further development of our natural resources.” 

This resolution clearly sets forth the opposition of these growers to this 
legislation and on behalf of these growers it is requested that this statement 
be included in the record of hearings which are to be held in Salt Lake City 
on November 12, 1958. 

Sincerely, 
Rosert Fie.p, Hvecutive Secretary. 


Mr. Strona. Mrs. Nellie Scott, of the Arapahoe Business Council, 
to be followed by J. Frank Smith, of the Five-County Organization 
of Southern Utah. Is Mrs. Scott here? If she does not arrive she 
may file a statement in the record. 

J. Frank Smith, Five-County Organization of Southern Utah. 





STATEMENT OF DR. JOHN R. MURDOCK, BEAVER, UTAH, IN BEHALF 
OF J. FRANK SMITH, CHAIRMAN, FIVE-COUNTY ORGANIZATION 
OF SOUTHERN UTAH 


Dr. Murpock. Mr. Chairman, I am not J. Frank Smith; I am Dr. 
John R. Murdock, of Beaver, Utah, who is speaking for J. Frank 
Smith, chairman of the Five-County Organization of Southern Utah, 
which wishes to make this statement. 

We, the officers and members of the Five-County Organization, an 
association of public officials, civic groups, and citizens of the coun. 
ties of Beaver, Lron, Washington, Kane, and Garfield, in the southern 
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part of Utah, wish to go on record as being opposed to S. 4028 of the 
85th Congress of the United States of America, second session (the 
wilderness bill). 

Our opposition to the wilderness bill is based on the following 
grounds: ' 

1. The area covered by the above-named five counties consists of 
17,634 square miles, of which a great portion is yet undeveloped only 
because of the lack of capital and roads, and which under this legis- 
lation may be classed: as wilderness. We, therefore, feel that the 
wilderness bill is premature because information is not available upon 
which to base a decision as to the best use of our land and upon 
which to base the needs of America for wilderness. The passage of 
legislation concerning wilderness should await the results of the na- 
tional study of recreation resources and other economic studies. 

2. The proposed wilderness legislation will produce results in direct 
opposition to one of the goals to which the Five-County Organization 
is dedicated; namely, to investigate, encourage, and promote any 
worthwhile enterprise that will be of benefit to this section of Utah; 
that will increase its economy, and which will furnish additiona 
employment within the area,- Many beautiful scenic areas in this 
section of Utah are in inaccessible and roadless areas which we are 
striving to make accessible to a larger proportion of our population. 

3. The creation of a Wilderness Council is unwise. It represents a 
special interest group in its dealings with the Government and adds 
to and complicates the machinery of administration. We are all talk- 
ing about economy in this country. This is a duplication of effort 
and will cost us more money. This would be another group to hamper 
the management of wilderness areas by the designated agencies. 

4. The management of wilderness areas under this legislation would 
become extremely difficult if not impossible since Presidential permis- 
sion would be required for many emergency management measures. 
Insect control could become ineffective; forest fires would be difficult 
to control and would likely spread to adjacent areas, and endemic 
diseases might reach epidemic proportions in such areas. 

5. Congress should expressly approve the inclusion of land as a 
part of the wilderness system. The wilderness bill provides the auto- 
matic inclusion of many areas, whereas the burden of proof should be 
to show that each area should be a wilderness area. 

6. The language of section 2(b) providing for the designation of 
wilderness for any continuous area of 5,000 acres or more without 
roads is not in accord with any biologic unit classification of wilderness. 
The natural environmental need of flora and fauna requires a mini- 
mum area for wilderness of 10 times that area. 

7. The proviso in section 2(d) of S. 4028 pertaining to Indian lands 
is a violation of the basic rights of private landowners, and in our 
opinion, is unconstitutional. 

8. We concur with the statement of Mr. Richard E. McArdle, Chief, 
Forest Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture, made at the National 
Wool Growers Association meeting at Phoenix, Ariz., on January 23, 
1958, to the effect that forage crops in wilderness and primitive areas 
should continue to be harvested by livestock so long as that use does 
not damage the native vegetation or soil, or unduly conflict with the 
management of the areas for wilderness purposes. 

I thank you. 
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Senator DworsHaxk. Thank you, Doctor. 

Mr. Stone. The next witness is Royce G. Cox, secretary, Potlatch 
Forests, of Lewiston, Idaho. Is Mr. Cox here? The next witness 
will be Chet Moulton, of the Idaho State Department of Aeronautics. 


STATEMENT OF ROYCE G. COX, CHIEF FORESTER, POTLATCH 
FORESTS, IN BEHALF OF THE NORTH IDAHO FORESTRY ASSO- 
CIATION 


Mr. Cox. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the committee, my name is 
Royce G. Cox; I don’t happen to be secretary of Potlatch Forests. 
My job is that of chief forester for Potlatch Forests, and I live in 
Lewiston, Idaho. The statement I am presenting today is being given 
in behalf of the North Idaho Forestry Association, which is a con- 
servation group composed of private timberland owners and operators 
in Idaho north of the Salmon River. Our membership represents 
at least 75 percent of the forest products production in north Idaho, 
This association has actively supported and worked for sound natural 
resource conservation and development and use since its organization 
on October 10, 1908, a record which gives it the distinction of being 
one of the oldest and most progressive conservation groups in the 
Nation. 

The members of the North Idaho Forestry Association are generally 
in accord with the preservation of a system of wilderness areas reason- 
ably consistent with the actual need for such areas. 

However, we are opposed to the enactment of Senate bill 4028 be- 
cause we believe such legislation would have a damaging effect, not 
only on the immediate and long-range management of fans which are 
now classified or might in the future be classified as wilderness, but 
also on the adjacent lands and communities, for various reasons which 
are listed in detail in my prepared statement, and in order to avoid 
time and repetition, I will pass over the details of those reasons and go 
to reason No. 7, wherein we feel that the creation of a National Wilder- 
ness Preservation Council having citizen members who need only be 
“informed regarding, and interested in, wilderness; * * *” (sec. 4(a), 
S. 4028) would result in a group strongly biased in favor of expanding 
the wilderness system. Such a group would tend to hamper and ob- 
struct the Forest Service, the National Park Service, and the Indian 
Service in carrying out their responsibility of developing our natural 
resources for the best benefit of our total society. And also, as other 
gentlemen have stated here, this would have the effect of creating 
duplication of effort and expense. 

he North Idaho Forestry Association, gentlemen, would respect- 
fully request your permission to offer some suggestions and recom- 
mendations. We have four or five of these specific recommendations, 
and in order to save time I would like to stress the second of these rec- 
ommendations. That is that a comprehensive inventory of the multi- 
ple use potential of existing and proposed wilderness areas should be 
carried out to determine present and future values. This informa- 
tion should be used in weighing the multiple-use values against the 
values of wilderness alone. 

In this study, the value of the commercial timber should be given 
careful consideration. For example, consider the situation in regard 
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to the Selway-Bitterroot Primitive Area in northern Idaho and west- 
ern Montana. Figures on acreage and timber volumes as supplied by 
the Forest Service are as follows—I am sorry I don’t have the figures 
for north Idaho alone: 

Commercial forest area, 932,000 acres, 49.7 percent ; noncommercial 
forest area, 943,000 acres, 50.3 percent; total, 1,875,000, 100 percent. 
Merchantable sawtimber volume, 7 billion board feet. 

The commercial forest area, or about half of the total area, is land 
having the capacity for growing successive crops of merchantable 
timber. The noncommercial is composed of high, mountainous coun- 
try where the soil is too poor or the climate too severe to grow com- 
mercial timber; hence it is essentially nonproductive except for its 
watershed, scenic, and game-habitat values and the possibility of valu- 
able mineral deposits. 

The official Forest Service figures just cited show that a tremen- 
dous volume of potentially usable timber is already encompassed by 
just one area now designated as wilderness at the present time. The 

orest Service does not give an estimate of the dollar value of this 
merchantable timber, and actually, it cannot be considered operable at 
the present time because of the lack of access roads and the distance 
from market. Neither is this timber urgently needed at the present 
time. But what about the future? And I might add in addition to 
this sawtimber there is also considerable volume of pulpwood. 

I have, gentlemen, prepared two projections of this timber supply 
to give you some idea of the effect it will have on our immediate com- 
munities in north Idaho. I would like to draw your attention to 
projection B. 

The present volume of 7 billion board feet of timber on the com- 
mercial forest area could reasonably provide an annual sustained 

roduction of 100 million board feet of sawlogs plus 20 million board 

eet of pulpwood, or a total of 120 million board feet each year for- 
ever. If this timber were efficiently utilized by an integrated—and 
I emphasize integrated—wood processing industry, wherein a variety 
of products were manufactured (lumber, fuel, plywood, pulp and 

aper), the annual payroll of wages and salaries would be at least 
$3 million, not counting related industries. This would provide year- 
round employment for approximately 1,500 persons, based on today’s 
average wage and salary earnings in such an integrated industry in 
our area. 

What size community would this support? If we apply factors 
developed by the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, we can obtain a better 
concept of just how important this timber will be to our future citi- 
zens. These figures represent an average for the entire Nation and 
would be conservative for our area. 

What the commercial forest land now in the Selway-Bitterroot 
Primitive Area would support: 10,500 population; 2,900 homes; 10 
churches ; 2,400 automobiles; 240 stores and shops; $5,625,000 in retail 
stores; 180 professional men; 49,500 acres of farm products; 135 
teachers; 165 schoolrooms; $18,750,000 taxable property ; $11,250,000 
life insurance ; $7,500,000 bank deposits. 

Now, gentlemen, I acknowlege that this is a hypothetical estimate, 
but nonetheless it is realistic and serves to stress the urgent need to 
carry out a comprehensive inventory of the potential economic value 
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of the multiple resources now locked up in our wilderness and primi- 
tive areas. 

If I could have just one moment to summarize, if you please, the 
position of the North Idaho Forestry Association, I wish to stress that 
the North Idaho Forestry Association is not opposed to the mainte- 
nance of a reasonable area of wilderness consistent with the recrea- 
tional and economic needs of the Nation. However, we are opposed 
to S. 4028 because we feel it is unnecessary and not in the best interests 
of our local, regional and national economies for reasons which have 
been detailed previously in this statement. We urge a careful study 
of all the interrelated problems to determine whether the preservation 
of all the large acreage presently designated as primitive and wilder- 
ness is necessary. 

Therefore, we strongly feel the present administration of primitive 
and wilderness areas should be continued pending the study by the 
National Outdoor Recreation Review Commission. We further urge 
that a comprehensive inventory be made, as soon as possible, of present, 
and potential multiple use valet of existing and proposed primitive 
and wilderness areas so that the information will be available when 
needed as a criterion for weighing these multiple use values against 
the single use value as wilderness. 

Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I would like to present a dep- 
osition for the Orofino Chamber of Commerce. They have asked me 
to do this to enter it into your record. Orofino is a community very 
close to this wilderness area, who feel they would be affected adversely 
by the enactment of this bill. 

Also, as an individual private citizen I would like to request that 
this clipping from yesterday’s Deseret News, which has not yet been 
submitted, to my knowledge, be entered into your record. I thank 
you very much. 

(The prepared statement of the witness, the statement, and news- 
paper clipping referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT OF Royce G. Cox, FoR THE NokTH IDAHO FoRESTRY ASSOCIATION 


My name is Royce G. Cox. I live in Lewiston, Idaho, where I am employed as 
chief forester by Potlatch Forests, Inc. 

This statement is presented on behalf of the North Idaho Forestry Associa- 
tion, a conservation group composed of private timberland owners and operators 
in Idaho north of the Salmon River. Our membership represents at least 75 
percent of the forest products production in north Idaho. This association has 
actively supported and werked for sound natural resource development and use 
since its organization on October 10, 1908, a record which gives it the distinction 
of being one of the oldest and most progressive conservation groups in the 
Nation. 

The members of the North Idaho Forestry Association are generally in accord 
with the preservation of a system of wilderness areas reasonably consistent with 
the actual need for such areas. We believe that a portion of the Nation’s true 
wilderness-type country can be maintained in an essentially primitive condition 
without unduly jeopardizing the general economy and industry, providing ade- 
quate assurances are made for developing and utilizing the minerals, water, 
timber, and other natural resources of these areas when required by exceptional 
value, extreme local need, or national emergency. 

However, we are opposed to the enactment of Senate bill 4028 because we be- 
lieve such legislation would have a damaging effect, not only on the immediate 
and long-range management of lands which are now classified or might in the 
future be classified as wilderness, but also on the adjacent lands and com- 
munities. Our reasons for this belief are as follows: 
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1. The policies and plans of the professional Government land managers 
presently charged with the responsibility of designating and maintaining a 
system of wilderness areas are based on a high degree of technical knowledge, 
experience, and skill, and therefore would serve the best interests of the people 
of the United States much more efficiently than would a Wilderness Preservation 
Council with citizen members whose qualifications need be solely “informed 
regarding, and interested in the preservation of, wilderness * * *.” (Quote 
from S. 4028.) 

2. Through failure resulting from insufficient time or vision, the agencies 
charged with the responsibility of designating areas of wilderness under the 
proposed bill could by default cause excessive areas of national forest and 
national parks to be automatically and unwisely classed as wilderness. 

8. The withdrawal of vast areas of potential commercial forest land under 
the proposed bill would result not only in a stagnation of the job opportunities so 
essential to the increasing population of people dependent on the forest industries 
of the Northwestern States, but in a weakening of our national strength as well, 

4. The “Timber Resources Review” of the U.S. Forest Service states the fol- 
lowing: “The potential demand for timber products is strikingly upward,” 
and “The Nation has no excess of forest land.” As a result of these findings, 
all timber management agencies, both public and private, are intensifying their 
efforts to attain greater productivity and closer utilization of the trees from 
our remaining acres of forest land. Any action to interfere with or reduce this 
program—such as would result under the emotional approach of the proposed 
wilderness bill—would not be in the best interests of the Nation. 

5. Provisions for needed changes in the boundaries of wilderness areas under 
S. 4028 are subject to congressional approval. (Reference to sec. 2(f) of §. 
4028.) This places an unwarranted additional burden on Congress and is not 
justified because of the following reasoning: 

One of the objections the proponents of S. 4028 have to the present wilderness 
policy is that the wilderness areas do not have the legal protection of law. 
However, our understanding is that under present plans of the Department of 
Agriculture and the Forest Service, the wilderness areas as designated within 
national forests will have legal status and protection through the official written 
approval and direction of the Secretary of Agriculture. Changes in wilder- 
ness area boundaries could not be made without adequate public hearings and 
written approval of the Secretary of Agriculture. Violations against wilder- 
ness would be subject to prosecution. Thus, adequate and reasonable safe 
guards for wilderness will be assured without the enactment of S. 4028. 

6. Under the proposed S. 4028, the provisions for prevention and control of 
excessive losses from insects and disease epidemics within wilderness areas are 
subject to authorization by the President of the United States. (Reference to 
sec. 3(c) (2) of S. 4028.) This would place an added and unnecessary burden 
on the President and could cause a critical loss of time before action could be 
taken; this in turn could result in flagrant waste of our timber resource, not 
only within wilderness areas but in adjacent stands of valuable commercial tim- 
ber to which the epidemics could easily spread. The responsibility for insect 
and disease control should rest with the technical and professional administra- 
tors of the several Federal agencies presently responsible for the wilderness 
areas. 

7. The creation of a National Wilderness Preservation Council having citizen 
members who need only be “informed regarding, and interested in, wilder- 
ness; * * *” (sec. 4(a), S. 4028) would result in a group strongly biased in favor 
of expanding the wilderness system. Such a group would tend to hamper and 
obstruct the Forest Service, the National Park Service, and the Indian Service in 
earrying out their responsibility of developing our natural resources for the best 
benefit of our total society. Also, the creation of such a Council would result 
in wasteful duplication of effort and expense. 

8. 8. 4028 places emphasis on locking up vast areas of scenic country which 
because of its remoteness and difficulty of access would be made unavailable to 
all but a small percentage of our Nation’s citizens. This is contrary to our 
democratic philosophy. 

9. Proponents of 8S. 4028 stress the point that the bill would not lock up natural 
resources because a key is provided to open the lock if and when such resources 
become urgently needed. We believe, however, that the provisions for boundary 
changes provided in the bill are too complex and would cause the key to become 
lost or at the best far too difficult to find. We further believe that provisions 
for needed boundary changes would be much more realistic under direct Forest 
Service and Department of Agriculture plans and supervision. 
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RECOM MENDATIONS 






















The North Idaho Forestry Asssociation respectfully requests that the following 
specific suggestions be considered by this committee in its further study of the 
wilderness problem: 

1. A thorough study of our Nation’s real recreational needs—both present and 
future and including the need for wilderness—should be completed before any 
additional action is taken in definitely establishing wilderness area boundaries. 
We assume that such a study will be forthcoming under the program of the 
National Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission, recently appointed 
by President Eisenhower. 

2. A comprehensive inventory of the multiple-use potential of existing and 
proposed wilderness areas should be carried out to determine present and future 
values. This information should be used in weighing the multiple-use values 
against the value of wilderness alone. 

In this study, the value of the commercial timber should be given careful 
consideration. For example, consider the situation in regard to the Selway- 
Bitterroot Primitive Area in northern Idaho and western Montana. Figures 
on acreage and timber volumes as supplied by the Forest Service are as follows 
(no figures on northern Idaho alone are available) : 


Class of land 


ay 
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NoteE.—Merchantable sawtimber volume, 7,000,000,000 board feet. 






The 932,000 acres of commercial forest area, or about one-half of the total 
area, is land having the capacity for growing successive crops of merchantable 
timber. The 943,000 acres listed as noncommercial forest area is composed 
primarily of high, rough mountainous country where the soil is too poor or the 
climate too severe to grow commercial timber; hence it is essentially nonpro- 
ductive except for its watershed, scenic, and game habitat values and the pos- 
sibility of valuable mineral deposits. 

The 7 billion board feet of merchantable sawtimber growing on the commercial 
forest area is composed of trees of such size and quality as to be utilizable today 
except for the lack of access roads and a ready market. In addition to the 
sawtimber, there is an unestimated but large volume of pulpwood. 

The official Forest Service figures just cited show that a tremendous volume 
of potentially usable timber is already encompassed by just one area now desig- 
nated as wilderness. The Forest Service does not give an estimate of the dollar 
value of this merchantable timber, and actually, it cannot be considered operable 
at the present time because of the lack of access roads and the distance from 
market. Neither is this timber urgently needed to supply present requirements 
of the forest products industry. But what about the future? 

Assuming the predictions of the Timber Resources Review are reasonably 
accurate, the day will come in the not too distant future when this timber will be 
urgently needed to help supply the continued operation and expansion of the 
forest products industry to meet increasing job demands of a growing population. 
The following projections of the development of the merchantable timber resource 
now locked up in the Selway-Bitterroot Primitive Area will serve to illustrate 
its potential importance to the economy of our region: 

Projection (a): Under reasonably good management the 932,000 acres of 
commercial forest land could eventually produce at least 186 million board 
feet of sawtimber annually plus an additional 37 million of pulpwood or a 
total wood production of 223 million board feet each year forever. 

But this would be a long time in the future because many years would be 
required to convert this poorly managed forest into a reasonably well-man- 
aged forest. To be more realistic let us consider what contribution the 
present timber supply of this primitive area could provide in the more 
immediate future. 

Projection (b): The present volume of 7 billion board feet of timber on 
the commercial forest area could reasonably provide an annual sustained 
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production of 100 million board feet of sawlogs plus 20 million board feet 
of pulpwood, or a total of 120 million board feet each year. If this timber 
were efficiently utilized by an integrated wood processing industry—wherein 
a variety of products were manufactured (lumber, fuel, plywood, pulp, and 
paper)—the annual payroll of wages and salaries would be at least $8 
million. This would provide year-round employment for approximately 
1,500 persons, based on today’s average wage and salary earnings in such 
an integrated industry in our area. 

What sized community would this support? If we apply factors developed 
by the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, we can obtain a better concept of just how 
important this timber will be to our future citizens. (These figures represent 
an average for the entire Nation and would be conservative for our area.) 

What the commercial forest land now in the Selway-Bitterroot Primitive Area 
would support: 

10,500 population. 

2,900 homes. 

10 churches. 

2,400 automobiles. 

240 stores and shops. 
$5,625,000 in retail stores. 
180 professional men. 

49,500 acres of farm products. 
135 teachers. 

165 schoolrooms. 
$18,750,000 taxable property. 
$11,250,000 life insurance. 
$7,500,000 bank deposits. 

The above illustration is a hypothetical estimate, of course, but nontheless it 
is realistic and serves to stress the urgent need to carry out a comprehensive 
inventory of the potential economic value of the multiple resources now locked 
up in our wilderness and primitive areas. 

3. Our association further recommends that the larger wilderness areas be 
reduced to a more realistic size by eliminating part of the more valuable and 
more accessible stands of overmature, merchantable timber. The vast, roadless 
expanse of some of the existing and proposed wilderness areas unnecessarily 
increases the cost of protection against fire, insects, and disease. Again consider 
the Selway-Bitterroot Primitive Area : 

The occurrence of a large number of lightning-caused forest fires each year 
in this primitive area is a serious threat to the commercial timber, scenic and 
watershed values, and other multiple-use aspects. While the Forest Service 
is to be commended on a good job of fire suppression, its task is made extremely 
difficult and costly because of the general inaccessibility of the area. Without 
adequate fire protection, this primitive area could easily become a vast expanse 
of blackened snags and denuded earth, hardly an inspirational landscape for 
even the most devout wilderness enthusiast. 

No reliable estimates are available on the timber loss generated by insects and 
disease in this primitive area, but such losses without question greatly exceed 
that caused by fire. For example, the spruce bark beetle caused a heavy loss 
of high-quality spruce timber a few years ago. The dead timber could not be 
salvaged and consequently has created a fire hazard of explosive potential. 

4, Careful consideration should be given to the game management problem in 
the wilderness areas. Game management people are becoming greatly concerned 
about the overpopulation of big game in the remote sections of the Selway-Bitter- 
root Primitive Area. Because of the difficulty and excessive cost of hunter pene- 
tration into these remote areas, the herds of deer and elk have built up to a 
population which exceeds the carrying capacity of the winter range. Unless 
something is done to make these areas more accessible, the browse species upon 
which big game feed will be severely depleted and extensive animal starvation 
will inevitably result. 

5. Any study of the recreational value of wilderness should emphasize the 
relative use of such areas as compared to the more accessible areas in the na- 
tional and State parks, national forests and privately owned tree farms. Forest 
Service figures show only a little over 7,000 persons actually entered the Idaho 
portion of the Selway-Bitterroot Primitive Area in a recent year. While this 
is an insignificant number as compared to the use made of more accessible areas, 
it is still misleading because without question the great majority of this 7,000 
were hunters and fishermen who penetrated only a narrow fringe adjacent to the 
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four airstrips and the few roads bordering and entering the area. These people 
made use of the area because of the roads and airstrips and would have done 
so even if it were not a wilderness. No one knows how many people penetrate 
the vast roadless interior of this huge primitive area, but it must be few indeed. 
True, the number of wilderness users will no doubt increase, but it is difficult to 
visualize a very impressive number of people who have the time, experience, and 
physical stamina to spend the many days necessary to traverse on foot the 75 
miles of rugged trail crossing this primitive area—or who can afford to hire 
a guide and pack train for a less arduous trip. The use of such large areas of 
wilderness will be limited to a privileged few. 





























SUMMARY 





In summary, I wish to stress that the North Idaho Forestry Association is not 
opposed to the maintenance of a reasonable area of wilderness consistent with 
the recreational and economic needs of the Nation. However, we are opposed to 
S. 4028 because we feel it is unnecessary and not in the best interests of our local, 
regional, and national economies for reasons which have been detailed previously 
in this statement. We urge a careful study of all the interrelated problems to 
determine whether the preservation of all the large acreage presently designated 
as primitive and wilderness is necessary. Therefore, we strongly feel the present 
administration of primitive and wilderness areas should be continued pending 
the study by the National Outdoor Recreation Review Commission. We further 
urge that a comprehensive inventory be made, as soon as possible, of present 
and potential multiple-use values of existing and proposed primitive and wilder- 
ness areas so that the information will be available when needed as a criterion 
for weighing these multiple-use values against the single-use value as wilderness. 


















OroFINo CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Orofino, Idaho, November 4, 1958. 
Re 8. 4028—A bill to establish a national wilderness preservation system. 


SENATE INTERIOR Com MITTEE, 
Washington, D.C. 


GENTLEMEN : The Orofino Chamber of Commerce has gone on record opposing 
8. 4028, a bill to establish a national wilderness preservation system. 

The members of this chamber live within a few miles of the Selway-Bitterroot 
wilderness area of 1,875,306 acres. We believe that all national lands should 
be managed under a multiple-use philosophy with the optimum use the principal 
use. These uses and priority of uses may change from time to time. The present 
administrative agencies are dedicated to this type of management and land-use 
concept. To give a commission these millions of acres of land to manage for a 
single-use purpose would be contrary to the best interests of the people of the 
United States in general and a distinct disservice to the people of the West and 
particularly the State of Idaho. 

The major portion of the economy of northern Idaho is geared to timber utiliza- 
tion—not the few people who use a wilderness area. Our average sportsmen, 
hunters, recreationalist, tourist, and lover of the outdoors use national, State, 
and private lands that are open and accessible. Locking up large acreage of 
timber resources is not conducive to better land utilization or our economy. 

Very truly yours, 













ADRIAN NELSON, Secretary. 


[Deseret News, Salt Lake City, Utah, Nov. 11, 1958} 
UNANSWERED WILDERNESS QUESTIONS 


Utahans will have a chance to express their convictions on one of the more 
hotly argued public issues of recent times Wednesday when the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs holds local hearings on the proposed 
wilderness bill. 

The hearing will begin at 10 a.m. in the Federal courtroom, Post Office Build- : 
ing. It is one of four being held in the West this month. 

The issue is this; Does the country need a more adequate wilderness program 
than is now possible under National Forest Service and Park Service adminis- 
tration ; and shall we establish a National Wilderness Preservation Council to 
provide a more adequate program? 
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These questions were vigorously debated in June 1957, after the original wilder. 
ness bill was introduced. Opposition was overwhelming. To save the bill from 
extinction, its sponsors have rewritten it, taking into account many of the 
criticisms made. 

The result is a greatly improved bill which will be vigorously pushed in 
Congress next year. Basically, it would accomplish these things: 

1. Include the presently designated wilderness, primitive and roadless areas 
within national forests, parks, wildlife refuges, and Indian reservations in a 
national wilderness system—subject to a 10-year study by executives of those 
departments. 

2. Provide for expansion of the wilderness area by recommendation of those 
departments. 

8. Recognize (in the case of Forest Service lands) the principles of multiple 
use and sustained yield, but proclaim that “the preservation of wilderness shall 
be paramount.” 

4. Allow grazing, use of aircraft or motorboats, prospecting, mining, building 
of reservoirs, fire- and insect-control measures where the appropriate Govern- 
ment official deems these functions advisable and in the country’s best interests. 

5. Establish a national wilderness preservation council to advise, counsel, 
and “invoke the aid of appropriate officers” of the Government to administer 
the wilderness system. 

That is a much more flexible, more nearly acceptable proposal than the origi- 
nal bill. As a result, a great deal of original opposition has been withdrawn. 
But still some critical questions remain. 

First, why should Congress rush into this kind of program the first year 
after approving a long-range, thorough study of the Nation’s entire outdoor 
recreational facilities? Why not wait for the completion of that survey just 
8 years from now and approach the whole problem on a coordinated, overall 
basis? 

Second, just where is present authority inadequate to preserve and even expand 
wilderness areas? ‘The proponents of the wilderness bill have not answered this 
question. 

Third, can adequate balance be preserved if a group of wilderness zealots get 
control of the wilderness board? Intelligent land management demands careful 
weighing of the needs of access roads for fire and insect control, for example, 
and of controlled grazing and timber harvest for the same reason as well as 
commercial value. This sort of scientific management could be ruined by 
overbalanced pressures. 

These and other questions will, we trust, be asked searchingly by Senate 
committee members. Until they are answered satisfactorily, the country will be 
well advised to go slow and carefully. New laws, new organizations, new 
bureaucracy, new expenses are not always the answer to the Nation’s problems. 


Mr. Stone. The next witness is Chet Moulton, to be followed by 
Vasco M. Tanner. Mr. Moulton represents the Idaho State Depart- 
ment of Aeronautics. Is Mr. Moulton here? Then Mr. Vasco M. 
Tanner, chairman, Provo Chamber of Commerce forest and flood 
control committee and professor of zoology and entomology at Brig- 
ham Young University, to be followed by Carl Hakenson. 


STATEMENT OF VASCO M. TANNER, CHAIRMAN, FOREST AND FLOOD 
CONTROL COMMITTEE, PROVO, UTAH, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Tanner. Committee members, ladies and gentlemen: I deem it 
an honor to appear before your committee and express the views of 
the Provo Chamber of Commerce on the revised Senate bill 4028, a 
bill to establish a national wilderness preservation system for all the 
people of the United States. We are in general agreement with the 
provisions of the amended Senate bill 4028. For many years we have 
appreciated the need for the total preservation of some of our out- 
standing wilderness areas of the Nation. We have watched with 
interest the development of this wilderness program since its incep- 
tion in 1924. We were pleased to have the high Uintas Primitive 
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Area established here in Utah. We are also very pleased and satis- 
fied with the efficient way in which the forest officials are handling 
the forests here in the Western United States. L 

We do believe, however, that more attention should be given to 
overgrazing on many of the watersheds of Utah and contiguous 
States. ater in the Western United States is a very vital resource. 
The summer waters are derived in the main from the mountain 
watersheds which have been in many areas badly abused during the 
past 75 years. We are also in accord with Mission 66 of the Na- 
tional Park System as it operates here in the West. Especially are 
we desirous of having the roads of the parks, which have been estab- 
lished for many years, maintained and in many of our western parks 
improved. 

Now, as to some of the provisions of the revised Senate bill 4028 
as reported by the Honorable Richard L. Neuberger in his com- 
ments on the revised wilderness bill, April 15, 1958 We hope that 
the following provisions are retained in the revised bill. The pro- 
visions we are especially concerned with are as follows—No. 1: 

Within national forest areas included in the System grazing of domestic live- 
stock and the use of aircraft or motorboats where these practices have already 
become well established may be permitted to continue subject to such restric- 
tions as the Chief of the Forest Service deems desirable. 

Within national forest areas included in the System the President may, within 
a specific area and in accordance with such regulations as he may deem desir- 
able, authorize prospecting, mining, the establishment or maintenance of reser- 
voirs and water-conservation works, and such measures as may be found nec- 
essary in the control of insects and diseases, including the permanent road 
construction found essential to such mining and reservoir construction * * * 

2. A paragraph has been added at the end of section 1(b) from 
the substitute bill suggested at the hearing by the Forest Service. We 
are in favor of the proposal made by the Forest Service that this 
paragraph makes plain that the wilderness bill is in keeping with 
the multiple-use policy, that wilderness preservation is to be one of 
the multiple-use purposes of the national forests, and that the forests 
as a whole are to be administered with the general objectives of multi- 
ple use and sustained yield. This paragraph does not permit any 
use of a wilderness area that would destroy it as wilderness, but rather 
emphasizes (1) that there are appropriate multiple uses of a wilder- 
ness and (2) that an area of wilderness within a national forest can be 
sw of an overall multiple-use, sustained-yield policy for the whole 
orest. 

3. In the second paragraph of section 3(a) a declaration has been 
added, at the suggestion of the Forest Service, making clear that the 
purposes of the wilderness bill are within and supplemental to but not 
= interference with the national forest purposes stated in basic legis- 
ation. 

4. Protection provided in section 3(b) against roads and mechaniza- 
tion has been clarified so as not to interfere with necessary administra- 
tive protection of the area from fires, insects, and diseases. 

We also agree with the Department of Agriculture that the control 
of insect and plant diseases should be handled through the Secretary 
of Agriculture rather than through Presidential decree. Infested 
forests, regardless of whether they are in wilderness areas or outside 
of the areas, should be treated as soon as the infestation is determined, 
and this will require the removal of trees and other treatn.ent which 
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the Forest Service is well prepared to do and is always on the alert in 
determining the need for same. 

5. Further amendments to avoid any impression that the Council 
would have any superbureau powers, an erroneous impression, were 
proposed at the time of the hearings and incorporated in committee 
print No. 1. These changes provided that all reports on wilderness 
area changes, etc., will be sent by the land management agency in- 
volved directly to Congress. Only copies of such reports are to be 
sent to the Council, in order to keep complete and central records as to 
the System. 

While the above provision aims to clarify the powers of the Council, 
we are of the opinion that the section establishing the National Wil- 
derness Preservation Council should be deleted from the bill. We 
believe (1) that this is an unnecessary expense, (2) that there would 
be a duplication of effort, and (3) that there may arise conflicts in the 
administration of the wilderness affairs. 

Finally, we are in favor of the Wilderness Preservation Act pro- 
viding it is kept realistic and contains the many desirable provisions 
which have been brought out in the hearings. Dorverd looking pro- 
grams of this kind require years of education to establish their neces- 
sity and worth in the lives of the people of a great Nation. Thank 
you. 

Mr. Stone. Mr. Carl Hakenson, forester, Idaho Forest Practices 
a Western Pine Association, to be followed by Carroll R. 

oble. 


STATEMENT OF CARL HAKENSON, FORESTER, DIAMOND GARDNER 
CORP., IN BEHALF OF THE IDAHO FOREST PRACTICES COM- 
MITTEE 


Mr. Haxenson. Mr. Chairman, fellow committee members: I am 
Carl Hakenson, forester for the Diamond Gardner Corp., Spokane, 
Wash., and I live in Spokane. 

I am speaking today in behalf of the Idaho Forest Practices Com- 
mittee, which is composed of 60 member mills in a like number of 
communities which represent the logging industry of north Idaho. 

The membership of our group believes that S. 4028 is a special 
group interest bill and does not adhere to the multiple land use theory 
that sompenes from the paraphrase “the greatest good for the greatest 
number. 


Basically, our group does not oppose the setting aside of areas for 
wilderness use, but we do object to the setting aside of large land 
areas where the multiple-use philosophy is in jeopardy. 

Since land use is the basis of our economy here in north Idaho, our 
industries suffer in meer diversified ways when land is taken out of 

a 


production. Three of the direct losses to our economy if S. 4028 is 
made law are as follows: Timber, recreation, and local economy. 

Timber: Large volumes of a valuable product, timber, would be 
locked up pe to be attacked by insects, disease, and fire. 
For example, during the spruce epidemic a very conservative figure 
of 150 million board feet of spruce was killed in the Selway-Bitter- 
root primitive area. This timber could not be salvaged because there 
were no roads into areas of infestation. 
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One more example of the loss by insects and disease in undeveloped 
areas involves a logging show of Diamond Gardner Corp. in the 
headwaters of the North Fork Clearwater River in Sdabel Our 
logging area is composed of three compartments containing 185 
million board feet of mature white pine saw timber. From our 
studies it can be assumed that an equal volume of white pine in this 
same area has been lost to mortality in the last 75 years. If this area 
had not been developed with a road network in recent years, I doubt if 
— of this 300-year-old white pine stand would be alive 50 years 
ence. 

In the State of Idaho, 38 percent of the annual growth of saw timber, 
which amounts to 714 million board feet, is lost to mortality. Such 
statistics point to our never-ending need to develop commercial forest 
lands with roads and to place them in a position to be managed for 
timber products perpetually. 

Recreation: Less than one-half of 1 percent of the national forest 
recreationists get into wilderness areas. The Forest Service in 1957 
shows the following visits to Idaho Federal and State forests: 
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em “UII St | 8. oo anes mene inst cesguiaen plains tne ipsaies diame gi Gectca tas aeeaee 11, 800 
ING COIN ics cnr inniinen chic meng ised ain ott nc ate aeniaideleeegua i a temas 1, 140 
TEE ee nnn a cas an apes eoummentan us puepanegnselion enesstetniancas inaieansaaiietn an amen 14, 500 
BeRORtIOM PORIGORCHB i, oe a a 5 ae 10, 965 
Seer SOVGBt, OTOOR iio) ha heed e abana 282, 200 
PT SOGGe: Spit. water: POUGI. ..<desdanhecnnickianmpiaieesnseeieieemnen 133, 868 


Wilderness areas 


The total of 7,000 persons visiting wilderness areas of the 560,000 
total national forest recreationists is an insignificant figure. Most of 
those entering the wilderness areas were hunters and fishermen and 
they penetrated only the fringe areas. In Montana the ratio in 1957 
was 25,000 visitors to the wilderness areas as compared to 6 million 
total visitors in national forests. Lack of roads and facilities is the 
big stumbling block that keeps recreationists out of widlerness areas. 
Such figures also indicate that only those persons having the time 
and an abundance of money benefit from the grandeur of wilderness 
areas, 

The lack of roads and lack of hunters have had a direct effect on 
big game in the Selway-Bitterroot primitive area. Examples can be 
given to show that overpopulation of game has resulted in overgraz- 
ing and soil damage. The construction of access roads and the man- 
aged removal of timber are conditions that contribute to the growth of 
healthy big game herds. 

The upper Clearwater area which I have already cited was served 
10 years ago by a low-standard road. In recent years we have con- 
structed a high-standard road into this area, and a check point 
showed 480 elk hunters checked through the area in the first 2 weeks 
of the elk hunting season. That is quite a change from what it was 
10 years ago. 

al economy : Any public land that is removed from multiple-use 
practice and placed into a category of single use has a direct bearing 
on our economy here in Idaho. 
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For example, Roger Cox mentioned that the Selway-Bitterroot 
rimitive area contains 932,000 acres of land classes as commercial 
orest land, and on this land is located 7 billion board feet of saw 

timber. True, part of this timber is inaccessible at the present time. 
I would say that 90 percent of the production of timber from our 
member companies is coming from areas considered impossible to log 
during the horse logging era. We must consider this 7 billion boa: 
feet as being accessible in the near future. 

I would like to cite an example of what this Bitterroot-Selway area 
means to us in our organization. We assume that roughly a hun- 
dred million board feet could be removed from that area every year, 
and if that particular situation came to where that area would be 
locked up, it would naturally be taken out of production. Our com- 
pany employs 800 employees and has an annual payroll, including 
contractors, of $5 million. If 100 million board feet of our annual 
cut was suddenly encompassed in a wilderness area each year, the im- 

act would soon be felt. I am afraid that the towns of Superior, 
ontana, Newport, Washington, and Cusick, Wash., would very 

greatly feel the effect of the multi-million dollar loss of revenue 
from Diamond Gardner payrolls. 

I am quite familiar with those areas because I have lived in all 
those towns. 

In conclusion, our group believes that decisions affecting the wilder- 
ness structure should await findings of the newly established Na- 
tional Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission. We pre- 
dict this commission will find that most recreationists are best served 
by developed recreational areas. We feel a study of land use in 
Idaho will reveal that too much public land (3,094,568 acres) is now 
denied multiple use. This area is also denied to most recreationists 
and is not contributing its full value to the public use. Thank 

ou. 
- I also have one more statement I would like to enter. It is taken 
from the Spokesman Review of Monday, November 3. 

Senator Dworsnak. It will be placed in the record. At this point 
it will be necessary to announce that several witnesses have been added 
to the list, so it will be necessary to expedite the proceedings, and I 
think we will have to hold each witness to 4 minutes; and I certainly 
bespeak your cooperation so we can conclude this hearing at a rea- 
sonable time. 

(The newspaper article referred to follows :) 


{The Spokesman-Review, Nov. 3, 1958] 
Don’t Get Lost IN THE WILDERNESS 


Shortly before the last session of Congress adjourned, the Senate Interior 
Committee conducted a hurried hearing in Washington, D.C. on a wilderness pres- 
servation bill (S. 4028). 

Although this hearing was brief it resulted in the scheduling of several hear- 
ings in the Western States at which citizens and organizations could express 
opinions on proposed wilderness legislation of vital importance in this part of the 
country. 

The first field hearing will be held at Bend, Oreg., next Friday, November 7. 
Others will be at places far more distant from the areas that might be affected 
should Congress establish new policies and programs as now advocated by some 
conservation groups. 

The wilderness bill has numerous features which appeal to some. nature 
lovers but which would be seriously detrimental to many established interests 
concerned with multipurpose economic development of the west. 
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Because there are many existing wilderness areas which have been locked up, 
and because such a minute portion of the population can ever see or enjoy their 
advantages, this new wilderness proposal should have the most careful scrutiny 
and informed criticism. 

It is most unfortunate that the Senate Committee has not provided for hear- 
ings close to some of the set-aside regions in central Washington, northern Idaho 
and western Montana which have been under recent discussion. 

It is most important that the citizens of this area do not get lost in the wilder- 
ness of emotions and sentiment in trying to find the right paths to proper preser- 
vation and use of our public lands. 


Mr. Stone. Carroll R. Noble, Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs, of 
Cora, Wyo. 


STATEMENT OF CARROLL R. NOBLE, PRESIDENT, WYOMING 
FEDERATION OF SPORTSMEN’S CLUBS 


Mr. Nostz. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen: I am Carroll R. 
Noble, of Cora, Wyo., stockman and rancher, and I am here today to 
represent the Wyoming Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs, affiliated 
with the National Federation, and all I care to do today is give you 
my rent and have it made a part of the hearing. Thank you very 
much. 

Senator Dworsuak. Thank you. 

(The statement of the Wyoming Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs, 
in the form of a resolution, is printed later in this hearing. (See p. 
903.) 

Mr. Stone. Mr. John Borzea, Sweetwater County Sportsmen’s 
Association, Rock Springs, Wyo. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN BORZEA, ROCK SPRINGS, WY0., REPRESENT- 
ING THE SWEETWATER COUNTY SPORTSMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Borzea. Mr. Chairman, I believe that all of the good speakers 
have already spoken, so like Mr. Noble, I will hand in my resolution. 

The association has adopted this resolution. We are very close to 
the wilderness area, and I believe it would not be a misstatement to say 
that approximately 50 percent of the residents of Sweetwater County, 
at some time or another between spring and fall, get into the wilder- 
ness area and do enjoy themselves, 

(The resolution is printed later in this hearing. See p. 903.) 

Senator Dworsnak. Thank you. 

Mr. Srone. Michael M. Petrovich, of the United Mine Workers 
at Rock Springs, Wyo., to be followed by Mike Kostakis. 


STATEMENT OF MICHAEL M. PETROVICH, ROCK SPRINGS, WYO., 
UNITED MINE WORKERS 


Mr. Petrovic. Honorable Senators, members of this committee 
which has come to the Western States of the United States in behalf 
of this particular bit of legislation, which has been an outstanding 
factor in the last several months, and I refer to the analysis of the 
wilderness bill. 

I am Michael M. Petrovich, a workingman, member of the United 
Mine Workers of America. I personally represent 300 miners who 
are hard-rock miners. We are talking about these western minerals 
and the resources. I am one of the resource boys. I help to bring 
it out tothe top. And we are mining trona. 
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I have in my possession here, ladies and gentlemen, and you honor- 
able Senators, who will give it due consideration, five endorsements, 
One of these locals is strictly a ladies’ local, some 275 ladies. One 
other local here is a combination of ladies and gentlemen. One local 
right here is strictly a retired man’s local, coal miners that served the 
State of Wyoming so diligently, that gave their better days to this 
Nation and country. This particular resolution here is also from a 
local that at one time was 1,400 men; 450 men, retired men, at Supe- 
rior, Wyo. And here is another resolution likewise. I want to submit 
all of this stuff. 

Some of these people that have appeared here today, we have 
heard speaking about their cattle interests, their sheep interests, and 
rightfully so. We, the working class of southwestern Wyoming, 
want to be heard likewise, and -in this respect. They are worried 
about the future, what the population is going to be, in millions, 
When? Where? Why? What for? 

Let me tell you something. Twenty years hence from today, 
regardless of what the population of the United States is, we have 
a high standard of living; the highest in the world. What do we 
have to look forward to? A shorter workweek anda shorter workday. 
Are you going to confine the miner, the smelter operator, down here 
at Murray, or over here in these copper operations, to stay at home 
when he has only a 6-hour workday? He is going to go to those 
wilderness areas. He is going to appreciate them because they are 
his as well as yours, you people representing stock interest, whether 
it is cattle or sheep. And I respect you ladies and gentlemen. 

I met Mr. Cliff Hansen this morning and I respect him even though 
he is the president of the Cattlemen’s Association. I happen to be 
a president of a union and they are miners. We go to the wilderness 
area. We happen to be unfortunately living in a county which is 
100 miles from the wilderness area, but let me assure you, ladies and 

entlemen, and especially this Senate committee, that the people in 

weetwater County, every one of them, make use of this area which 
belongs to them. That is the only thing, the only adequate area that 
we have to go to. We haven’t got the mountains right in our back 
door like they have here in Salt Lake City, or even down at Ogden, 
so we have to revert to the wilderness areas, which is the only hope 
that we have for the future and the future is going to determine that 
that shall be our playground. 

And it is not only going to be a playground for the workingman; 
it is going to be a playground for the entire Nation of the United 
States. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Dworsuaxk. Thank you. 

(The resolutions referred to are on file with the committee.) 

Mr. Strona. Mike Kostakis of the Wyoming Sporting Goods 
Dealers, followed by L. W. Isaacs. Mr. Kostakis is not here. L. W. 
Isaacs, Sublette County Sportsmen’s Club and Jackson Hole Out- 
fitters Association of Cora, Wyo. 
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STATEMENT OF LOUIS W. ISAACS, REPRESENTING THE JACKSON 
HOLE, WY0., OUTFITTERS ASSOCIATION AND SUBLETTE COUNTY 
SPORTSMEN’S CLUB 


































Mr. Isaacs. I would like to submit my statement for the record. 
Most of what I had to say, my thunder has been stolen. 

I would like to say that I am intimately familiar with the Bridger 
wilderness area, and anybody who doesn’t believe that it is being 
used, I wish they would come up and take a pack trip with me. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT oF Louis W. Isaacs, Cora, Wro. 


My name is Louis W. Isaacs, and I represent the Jackson Hole, Wyo. 
Outfitters Assoication and the Sublette County, Wyo., Sportsmen’s Club. I live 
near Cora, Wyo. 

We are for the wilderness bill which will in effect proclaim the will of Con- 
gress to preserve and protect our national forest and national park areas in a 
wilderness state, and which are now maintained only by administrative orders of 
the respective agencies. 

As land use becomes more intense the wilderness areas will be subject to more 
and more pressure from groups of various kinds to use them for every conceiv- 
able purpose, and to liquidate any material resource which may be found within 
their borders. This pressure will be brought to bear even though Federal subsidy 
may be necessary to make such operations profitable. Today most of our west- 
ern national forests and parks outside the designated wilderness areas and 
primitive areas are crisscrossed with roads, and developed to the point where 
their wilderness values have been all but destroyed. There should be a place 
in this grand United States for those to go who want to get off of the beaten 
path and shake off the cares and pressures so common to our civilization, and to 
get into the back country left as God and nature intended it to be. The fact 
that all people do not have either the desire, the physical ability or the means 
to make use of these areas, does not detract from their importance. As a 
matter of fact, at our present stage of development, the United States could 
not as a practical matter furnish enough wilderness area for all of its people 
to visit. Most of us will not visit all of the wonderful national parks of this 
country in our lifetime. This does not lessen their importance. 

The facts are that our wilderness areas are being subjected to increased 
use by the public every year. Ten years ago in the Bridger wilderness area, 
with which I am acquainted, it was rare to see another party in a week or 10-day 
trip. Today it is a certainty to meet several parties on such a trip and often it 
is difficult to find a camping spot not already in use. This use cannot help but 
increase as other lands are developed more intensively. 

The wilderness bill is a good bill. It makes a national policy, the protection 
of the little remaining back country, with all of the best features exemplified 
by the word ‘“‘wilderness.” The bill protects valid existing rights and it provides 
an “out” if discoveries should be made vital to our national welfare. 

We are a small and a niggardly Nation if we cannot set this portion of our 
public estate aside for the enjoyment of those who love the unspoiled outdoors, 
and to leave it to our posterity to enjoy as we found it. 


Mr. Stone. Mr. O. T. Hansen, State Mine Inspector of Boise, 
Idaho. 


STATEMENT OF. 0. T. HANSEN, IDAHO STATE MINE INSPECTOR 


Mr. Hansen. Senator Dworshak and other members of the com- 
mittee. I had my say mostly at Bend last Friday. I have my pre- 
pared statement for today and I wish to make two observations. 
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We were told at Bend the moose only occurred on the primitive 
areas of Idaho. The State Fish and Game Department have issued 
the last 3 or 4 years special permits hunting for moose which in 
neither case has been in primitive areas. Furthermore, more than 50 
percent of all the game harvested, big game, is harvested within 20 
miles of metropolitan, or at least settlements within the State. 

The other statement I wish to make is this: Do we need this when 
large areas of Idaho have no commercial timber, no minerals and 
no vast scenic beauty, much of which is roadless and is not within 
the bounds of these proposals but are now wilderness and continue 
to be so, and might conceivably be included in the area at a future 
date by the urging of minority groups? 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT By O. T. HANSEN, MINE INSPECTOR, STATE OF IDAHO 


This short statement cannot cover all the reasons why the mining industry 
of Idaho is opposed to Senate bill 4028, but here is presented some concrete 
evidence which should be considered by the committee in their deliberations. 

Around the perimeter of the central Idaho primitive area are proven deposits 
of highly strategic minerals—minerals that are in great demand for defense, 
for industry, for war. It is assumed by mining engineers and geologists that 
other valuable minerals of like importance should occur in the primitive areas 
and with proper development could aid materially in our national protection. 

Let us discuss the most developed mining areas which lie near the primitive 
lands. 

Elk City: For many years the area in and around Elk City produced gold. 
In 1955 and 1956 it was the principal gold producer in Idaho. There are, how- 
ever, many other strategic minerals in her placer gravels, namely, uranium, 
columbium, tantalum, and monazite, with other strategic but lesser known 
minerals. As this area lies in a high mountain valley where the granitic rocks 
have been cut by pegmatite dikes carrying these minerals in small quantities, 
it is reasonable to assume, on this, that other high valleys within the Bitterroot- 
Selway area would have placer gravel rich in these defense materials. 

Stibnite: At Stibnite for several years the mines have produced more than 
50 percent of all the antimony in this country. The importations from abroad 
required that this domestic industry cease. About 9 miles north of Stibnite is 
a large producer of mercury which has reserves which will last for many years. 

Bear Valley: In 1954 dredges began moving columbium-tantalum concen- 
trates from the placer ground in Bear Valley. At the present time they are 
producing 98 percent of all these minerals used in the defense effort by this 
Government. 

Stanley: In the late summer of 1958, about 10 miles northeast of Stanley 
was discovered Idaho’s first primary deposit of uranium ore. This appears to 
be significant but development and prospecting have not progressed sufficiently 
to completely evaluate its merits. 

Cobalt: The mines here produced nearly all the cobalt and nickel produced 
in this country. It is high grade and has great significance in the future pros- 
pecting of adjacent areas. Not far from this cobalt mine is some of the richest 
fluorspar ore in America. This had significant development but is idle at 
present. Thorium has been discovered near the boundary of the primitive area 
in the Snake River. This has not developed because of the inability of, metal 
lurgists to work out a satisfactory treatment for the ore. 

The perimeter of this primitive area has prospects of gold, silver, lead, zine, 
iron, and monazite, which are not discussed separately from the more strategic 
and important discoveries. Let me reiterate again that this primitive area is 
likely to bottle up many ‘minerals of high military and strategic values, and 
once a reservation has. been made it is extremely difficult for the prospector or 
the industrialist to convince Congress that they have made a mistake. 


Senator DworsHak. Thank you. 
Mr. Stone. Douglas Simpson, president of the Utah Farmers 
Union, followed by Lowell C. Moore. 
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STATEMENT OF DOUGLAS T. SIMPSON, PRESIDENT, UTAH FARMERS 
UNION 


Mr. Srrson. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I will 
leave out at least the center section of my statement here in the 
benefit of saving time. 

I am Douglas T. Simpson, president of the Utah Farmers Union 
of Utah. 

We, in Utah Farmers Union, are definitely opposed to this wilder- 
ness bill, S. 4028. We are not opposed to a limited wilderness area 
as we now have. Our Forest Service, National Park Service, Depart- 
ment of Interior, and other agencies in charge of our public lands are 
doing a good job both in administration and conservation. We do 
not need, nor can we afford another bureau, either to overlap or inter- 
fere with the good job now being done. 

We believe in the multiple use of our public lands. Each of these 
uses and natural resources connected therewith, are vital to our very 
economy. We are an arid State and represent the birthplace of 
irrigation. 

Water is more important to us today than at any other time in our 
aa because of the greater use of water for industry and culinary 
use. The natural flow of water from our lakes and streams could not 


take care of our needs. 

Our problem today is not so much the need for large downstream 
dams, as it is for upstream development, construction of small dams 
and ponds in the upper valleys, such as Echo Park. We must reser- 
voir the water at every pore point and conserve every drop, if 


we are to grow and care for our expanding population. 

On our 4,328,634 acres of forest lands in Utah, 2,843 cattlemen 
graze 102,125 head of cattle and 575 sheepman graze 420,329 head of 
sheep. This industry is very vital to the economy of our State. 

The national forests of this region are hunting grounds for the 
ee More than 450,000 hunter visits were made to these national 

orests in 1957. Fishermen made 1,150,000 visits to national forests. 

Waters which include 11,000 miles of fishing streams and 147,000 
acres of fishable lakes and water impoundments. This phase of our 
industry is now doing very well under the present cooperative 
management. 

It is currently estimated that we have 70 billion board feet of 
timber to be harvested in this region. The 1957 harvest reached 
approximately 300 million board feet—roughly, enough timber to 
build 20,000 average-size homes. This timber, plus sales of 5.6 
million board feet of pulpwood, 7.7 million board feet of poles, 7.3 
million board feet of mine props, and 28,493 Christmas trees, returned 
$2,137,466 to the U.S. Treasury from 2,370 individual sales. 
Again, this industry is vital to our economy, it is a renewable resource 
and is now under very good and conservative management. 

The great mining industry of the West is not only important to 
our economy but is of even greater importance to our national secur- 
ity. We must not do anything that will lock up our natural resources 
and put a damper on the expanding of our national gross product. 
America has been great and strong because of our capacity to produce 
and grow. 
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We now are expanding our national product at the rate of 4 percent 
while Russia is expanding theirs at about 10 percent per year. In 
this field, we must excell and we could not do it with our natural 
resources locked up. 

We believe, our No. 1 problem of conservation is the conservation 
of human resources. We must take care of our people and our 
natural resources are our best tool. We must furnish full employ- 
ment, provide recreation and education for all the people. 

We disapprove of class legislation that would set aside 8 percent 
of om forest areas for the use of only three-tenths of 1 percent of our 

e. 

e feel this bill is against watershed development which is so 
important to the West, against recreation for the masses in favor 
of a few rich people who could afford to organize a safari to enjoy 
our beautiful mountain regions. 

We wish to include in our testimony a newspaper clipping from 
the Salt Lake Tribune of October 22, 1958, that iat tas that Secre- 
tary of Interior Fred A. Seaton is also opposed to the wilderness bill 
because it would tinker with western water rights. 

In these days of high taxes and overexpanding Government, why 
pass a bill that would retard our industrial development, curtail the 
use of our water resources, set aside the multiple use of our forests, 
which should be paramount to wilderness preservation, create another 
expensive administrative body, and replace the present cooperative, 
efficient, and conservative management who now administer our 
natural resources. 

Senator Dworsuak. Thank you. 


(The newspaper article from the Salt Lake Tribune has previously 
been submitted and appears elsewhere in this hearing.) 

Mr, Stone. Mr. Lowell C. Moore, to be followed by Miss Phyllis 
Stevie, of Laramie, Wyo. 


STATEMENT OF LOWELL C. MOORE, PRESIDENT, THE IDAHO ASSO- 
CIATION OF SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICTS OF IDAHO 


Mr. Moore. Senator, members of the committee, I am here on behalf 
of the Idaho Association of Soil Conservation Districts of Idaho, 
which I happen to be the president of at the present time. We repre- 
sent 51 districts in our State which comprises about 90 percent of the 
area of the State of Idaho, and 40 million acres of the State’s 52 million 
land acres, and 32,000 of the State’s 38,000 farms. We have 255 soil 
conservation district supervisors who are the governing bodies of the 
districts locally elected by the local people. We, in turn, work with 
local cooperators or farmers in the area totaling 15,582 cooperators at 
this present time in our State. 

The purpose that we have in taking an action in opposing this legis- 
lation, Senate bill 4028, is simply that we feel that we have been work- 
ing for a good many years in cooperation with the Forest Service and 
the Federal Bureau of Land Management and the other Federal 
agencies and it has taken quite a few years to get their cooperation and 
ours with them to work out an overall plan of conservation upon the 
land. And we think that the Federal land is just as important as our 
private land, and we class the Federal agencies the same as the local 
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cooperator and they work the same way with our districts. And for 
that reason all of these problems have had to work out from the dis- 
trict level and have gone through on conservation of the soil and 
water of our State. 

Some of the reasons that we feel that the water, particularly, is so 
important to our area is that in Idaho water rights are sacred. With- 
out water we just couldn’t operate in Idaho. And there are other 
areas in the Nation that are very jealous of our water. We are for- 
ipeate to be in a position to have it and we want to be able to keep it 
there. 

One of the big problems where we run into trouble with the pro- 
posed legislation is our Small Watersheds Act, which has only been 
developed the last few years in Congress, and now recently in our 
State, and that is, we are putting a series of smal] dams up the streams 
on the watersheds where the water falls and keeping that water up 
there for later use in the season and keeping it from running down the 
channels and causing floods and damage ciara the country. 

And secondly, we feel the economy of our State is very beneficial for 
the use, multiple use, of all of these Federal lands, and we are very 
urgently wanting to support all of those agencies from Idaho that 
have testified here, principally the Idaho Cattlemen’s Association, the 
Wool Growers, and our Bureau of Reclamation Association that testi- 
fied earlier, and I will read a resolution that we have adopted as our 
board of directors. 

Senator Dworsnax. We will put that in the record. 

(The resolution referred to follows:) 


RESOLUTION BY IDAHO ASSOCIATION OF Sor CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 


Whereas the economy of the State of Idaho is based upon its agriculture, 
mining, lumber, and livestock industries, which in turn are dependent upon the 
development and conservation of its soil and water resources and the wise use of 
these resources for agriculture, for industrial water, for irrigation, and for 
hydroelectric power ; and 

Whereas several of the great potential industries of the State of Idaho are its 
tourist and wildlife attractions; and 

Whereas these further developments are in turn dependent upon the wise and 
continuous utilization of the natural resources of the State of Idaho; and 

Whereas there is now pending in the Congress of the United States a bill 
known as S. 4028 to establish a national wilderness preservation system; and 

Whereas the enactment of this bill will deny to the natural resources indus- 
tries of the State of Idaho the right to wisely develop the natural resources con- 
tained in the great primitive areas of this State, and further deny access to these 
primitive areas to millions of American citizens, all to the detriment of the said 
industries and to the people of the State of Idaho and of the United States; 
now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Idaho Association of Soil Conservation Districts, on behalf 
of itself, hereby declares that it is opposed to the enactment of S. 4028, for the 
reasons that the enactment of said bill prevents the normal development and 
utilization of the soil and water resources contained in such a wilderness sys- 
tem, as proposed, and that the agricultural, mining, timber, and livestock in- 
dustries, and the future wildlife and tourist developments will be irreparably 
damaged or prevented entirely, and that the present administration of our 
natural resources by the present land management agencies, which is most satis- 
factory, will be superseded and replaced by another unnecessary Federal bureau 
with absolute powers of eminent domain. 


Mr. Sronc. Mrs. Phyllis Stevie, of Laramie, Wyo., to be followed 
by Alvin H. Reading, Pocatello Chamber of Commerce. 
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STATEMENT OF PHYLLIS STEVIE, LARAMIE, WYO., NATIONAL 
DIRECTOR, IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE 


Mrs. Srevie. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am Phyl- 
lis Stevie from Laramie, Wyo. I am grateful for the opportunity to 
testify here today. I am also grateful to Dr. and Mrs. William F, 
Schunk and to Mr. Bert Brooks, all of Sheridan, Wyo., who have 
assisted me financially and made possible this trip. 

Dr. and Mrs. Schunk have done more than any two people I know 
to promote wilderness travel. They have shown innumerable people 
wilderness values. I am one of these people, as is my young son. 

Mr. Brooks, a former Wyoming legislator, has, for over 50 years, 
practiced sound conservation measures as a rancher. He has worked 
tirelessly, in and out of the State legislature, to promote the wise use 
of Wyoming’s wealth of resources. You undoubtedly have statements 
from these people, Mr. Chairman, but for the record may I say that 
they are unquestionably in favor of immediate passage of the wilder- 
ness bill, S. 4028. 

As a former State conservation chairman of the Wyoming Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, a charter member and former president of 
the Big Horn chapter of the Izaak Walton League of America, Inc., 
I have long been vitally interested in conservation matters on local, 
State, and National levels. I feel sincerely that the wilderness bill 
is a sound conservation measure. Further, I am of the opinion that 
such legislation is long overdue. At this time, I am a national 
director of the Izaak Walton League, and I would like to take this 
opportunity to make clear the stand of that organization as concerns 
this bill. I will quote a statement by our conservation director, 


Joseph W. Penfold. 
(The material read by the witness follows :) 


IzAAK WALTON LEAGUE URGES ENACTMENT 


Mr. Penfold described the wilderness bill as “important conservation legisla- 
tion” and urged its enactment as a contribution to the success of the Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review, as well as for other reasons. Reporting that 
the league’s position was established at its recent Colorado Springs convention, 
by a resolution adopted on May 15, 1958, Mr. Penfold said : 

“The bill would accomplish what we in the Izaak Walton League believe to be 
of basic importance—granting formal recognition and approval by Congress of 
wilderness preservation as an essential component of public policy in the admin- 
istration of the total Federal land-management program. 

“The bill would grant formal congressional approval and sanction to wilder- 
ness policies and programs long since in operation, in most instances, and which 
have been adopted by the departments, primarily by administrative action, 
because of demonstrated public need. This, too, seems to us to be of basic 
importance. 

“Beyond this the bill seeks to provide a basic set of ground rules which can 
be uniformly applied by (1) the executive departments in carrying out the 
public policy, and (2) by Congress in appraising the manner in which the con- 
gressional mandate is being carried out. 

“The proposed ground rules also provide, and properly, for an orderly pro- 
cedure whereby additions to, modifications of, and eliminations from, designated 
wilderness may be made and which emphasize the prime responsibility of the 
executive departments to carry out the public policy at the same time keeping 
Congress currently informed.” 

Calling special attention to “the relationship between the wilderness bill and 
the Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Act,” which the league had cham- 
pioned, Mr. Penfold said : 
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“We in the league see no conflict between the principles of the wilderness bill 
and the Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Act. We find them compatible.” 

“Surely,” he concluded, “the adoption by Congress of the principles of wilder- 
ness preservation will assist the Commission positively in securing the evaluated 
data which Congress, and the rest of us, will require to do an adequate and 
constructive job of planning for America’s outdoor future, including its wilder- 
ness aspect.” 

“With wilderness preservation adopted as public policy by Congress,” said 
Mr. Penfold, “the Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission will have 
a far more firm base from which to launch its studies of wilderness as part of, 
and as related to, the total outdoor recreation resource, as well as in its rela- 
tionship to the rest of outdoor America, present and future.” 


I also have a statement which I wish to present for the record from 
the Wyoming division of the Izaak Walton League, in which they 
urge prompt passage of the bill. 

rom some of the testimony heard here this morning, I do believe 
there is still a great deal of misunderstanding concerning this bill. 

Proponents of this bill do not plan to put all public lands in wilder- 
ness classification. We do not plan to deny multiple-use principles. 
We do feel that wilderness value is a multiple use which has been 
neglected. This legislation would provide an adequate policy to give 
wilderness value proper consideration. 

We are not advocating more wilderness; we are asking for proper 
administration of those areas already so classified. This bill clearly 
states that there may be modification of boundaries. This may mean 
slight additions or subtractions from existing areas. 

One gentleman this morning stated that 70 percent of Utah’s land 
was publicly owned. He left the impression that he believed pro- 
ponents of this bill would immediately take steps to declare that 70 
percent wilderness. It takes a rare area to be worthy of the classifi- 
cation of wilderness. 

We were told this morning that most people who went to a wilder- 
ness area once wouldn’t want to go back again. That is not true. I 
have spent many vacations in the wilderness and would never miss an 
opportunity to return to the same one or visit another. Most people 
who have had this experience feel the same. 

It was also stated that “it costs money to travel in the wilderness.” 
It costs money to travel anywhere. In the wilderness it is certainly 
less expensive than any place else I’ve ever seen. Clothing is simple, 
food is simple, and entertainment is free. 

As a mother of a 14-year-old son, I would appeal to this committee 
when reviewing the testimony given here today to please consider 
tomorrow’s youth. Please consider this legislation as a means to 
assure us that these wilderness values will be protected for our 
children. 

Surely, in a country as big as ours, we are rich enough to be able 
to. have all types of lands for all kinds of uses. 

(The statement referred to by the witness follows :) 

LARAMIE, Wr0., November 11, 1958. 


Senator James BE. Murray, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Dear SENATOR MuRRAY: This is to advise you that the board of directors of 
the Izaak Walton League of America, Inc., in convention assembled on the 8th 
day of November 1958 at Casper, Wyo., unanimously endorsed the prompt pas- 
sage of the wilderness bill, S. 4028. We are in favor of this bill and the general 
purposes of the bill as presented in its present form. 
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We respectfully request that this letter be made a part of the testimony at 
the hearing held in connection with the bill in Salt Lake City, Utah, on Novem- 
ber 12, 1958. 

Respectfully yours, 
Oscar J. OLSON, 
First Vice President, Wyoming Division, 
Izaak Walton League of America, Inc, 

Mr. Stone. Alvin H. Reading, of the Pocatello Chamber of Com- 

merce, to be followed by Len Foster. 


STATEMENT OF ALVIN H. READING, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
POCATELLO, IDAHO, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Reaping. Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of this 
committee, the Pocatello Chamber of Commerce wishes to thank you 
for the opportunity of presenting testimony here on the matter of 
Senate bill 4028. 

In presenting the view of this group, let me first make clear that 
the Pocatello Chamber of Commerce is not an organization of a few 
exceptionally wealthy men; it is the organization of a large group of 
small business and professional men, and the wealthy man is distinctly 
the exception. 

For the past several years we have been working together in the 
community to bring into our State industry based on our natural 
resources which are still largely undeveloped. We are limited in this 
respect, as in all other public endeavors in Idaho, by the fact that more 
than 63 percent of the land area of the State is owned and controlled 
by the Federal Government, and of the remaining percentage, much 
of it is desert with little or no economic productive value except for 
grazing. This public domain is already closely controlled by a mul- 
tiplicity of Federal agencies operating through the Department of 
Agriculture, the Department of the Interior, and bureaus under their 
directions, 

From the remainder of our State—some 14 millions of acres out of 
a total of 53 millions—must come the principal elemental production 
upon which we must support our local, State, and Federal tax loads, 
with the remainder still as yet left to us to support our families, our 
schools, our churches, and other practices of civilized society. 

To accomplish these ends we have to depend to a great extent 
upon irrigation of our farmlands, and only because such areas are 
vastly higher in production than nonirrigated farms have we been 
able to develop as we have. To irrigate, we must store the water 
of winter for use in the summer, and we do appreciate the efforts of 
the Federal bureaus among us in the promotion and continuation of 
the important phase of watershed preservation and improvement, 
of conserving for use, of our grazing lands without losing their benefit 
as watershed covers. This is conservation for use, and we support it. 

In our 68 years of statehood (for we have not yet reached the 
biblical three score and ten), we have worked out a pattern of co- 
operation and water law which fits our State well and uniquely. 
We do not propose that it is the ideal system for any other State, or 
that the other States should be forced to adopt it. Neither can we 
adopt the same type of pattern which in other States would work 
to a great benefit. Our solution of our own problems is our salvation 
and none other will work. 
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We, the Pocatello Chamber of Commerce, therefore look with 
extreme alarm at the proposed substitution of the wilderness theory 
for the pattern under which we have developed our State’s economy. 
We fear it because we know that in the minds of many, we, our State, 
is the wilderness; our mountain fastnesses, our forests, our desert 
reaches all are tempting lures to the future bureau and bureaucrat 
who is looking for a place to express his own ideas, a place to do 
something to make his bureau look great and his bureau chief look 
mighty in order to solicit more and greater appropriations. We are 
interested in conservation, but only conservation for use; opposed to a 
theory which has as its central doctrine that of conservation for 
nonuse. Had such a theory existed earlier in this country instead 
of the theory of individual enterprise, the Intermountain area would 
still be the land of the beaver trappers—no, the beaver trappers would 
not have been allowed to come into the country. 

The progress which has been made since the days of the beaver 
trapper until now may well be only a token of the progress which 
will be made in the next few decades. One hundred years ago, men 
sought gold because for centuries men had wanted gold; none were 
looking for uranium, hafnium, columbite, cerium, monazite sands, 
and very few even were looking for petroleum. Who knows what de- 
mands will be made on the natural resources of our State for con- 
tinued existence of our Nation within the next 50 years? Is there, 
somewhere in our Nation a substance which would insulate against 
radiation as a number of materials will insulate against electricity ? 
If so, we must be looking not only for the substance, but for a source 
of it, and it could very well be in any of the areas which, we feel, 
must not now be closed to such future exploration. Simple items 
now in great supply, such as lead and zine, copper, slates, silicas, 
clays, will not always be so; reserves must be found, made ready for 
future use. Miners in central Idaho for years were seriously heckled 
by a type of complex ore which would not yield its silver and lead 
content, and for many years it was regarded as very unfortunate—un- 
til World War II came along and the Government paid a premium 
price in transportation and equipment to get the ore out—and 85 per- 
cent of the antimony used by the United States plus a large portion of 
its tungsten was avers up. The ore has all been mined now and 
other sources should be found. As antimony and tungsten in World 
War IT became critical to our national existence, who can say what 
we will need in world war II I1—or IV—or V? 

Timber reserves which were meeting all demands adequately were 
proven inadequate, and we find that we must go into areas heretofore 
inaccessible and bring out mature and overripe timber to meet the 
demands. We still have vast areas of overripe timber in Idaho—a 
hazard to itself from a fire angle alone; these areas must be left amen- 
able to continued production, development, protection. 

It is as senseless to assume now that we can waste by nonuse of any 
of our natural resources as it was 50 years ago to waste them by mis- 
use, There is no single angle of conservation which has not been ex- 
plored and some ie method put in to conserve it for use—but 
the wilderness concept calls for conservation for nonuse, and the policy 
might well be our undoing in a future crisis. 

We do not know today where we may have to build roads, high- 
ways, airports, and radar sites tomorrow to be sure of continued exist- 
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ence; dam sites must be built in the future which are not yet even 
dreamed of, to meet the need for future water supplies; let us not 
tie ourselves to any such theory that we can have, and not use. In all 
the 6,000 years of history, this is the first Nation to have too much 
food; this condition is only temporary, and the time will again come 
when having enough food will be a more serious and vital problem than 
trying to get rid of it is now. 

So it is that we of the Pocatello Chamber of Commerce oppose Sen- 
ate bill 4028, contending that under the present burden of taxes we 
have little enough control of our landed area to meet the tax bill and 
sustain ourselves; for the future we see the distinct possibility of still 
more taxes, a larger task of meeting the needs of our own people do- 
mestically, and in the case of meeting future international commit- 
ments, a distinctly alarming situation. We cannot “deepfreeze” any 
more of our natural resources and hope to continue. 

Even though only one more Federal employee was required to 
administer this proposal (and no such operation has ever existed with 
only one employee) that would be one too many. We invite the 
attention of this committee to our previous requests to do something 
about the reduction of Federal employment and Federal taxation, 
and the former promises of both political parties to accomplish those 
two objectives. It is immaterial to us that certain phases of former 
bills on this subject have been altered in the present bill; we are 
adamantly opposed to the philosophy of the bill, and the details are 
therefore not of any interest or concern. It is not a case, either, of 
someone’s ox being gored; to us this is a bill to kill our milk cow. 
We want to preserve for our children the right to discover and de- 
velop our natural resources, as was permitted in the now wealthy 
States of the Union. We seek to be allowed to develop beyond the 
stage of a colony for the other States of our region and the Nation. 
The strength of our future generations will be developed, not by our 
having forbidden them to do this or that, but by our transmitting 
on to them the few remaining individual freedoms and opportunities 
we have left that they might solve the problems which will indeed 
confront them. The wilderness bill as applied to Idaho might and 
would lock up forever the only means of solving some of them. It 
was the gold of Idaho’s placers which saved the Union Treasury 
in the Civil War. Who knows what element, lying undiscovered in 
Idaho’s, or Utah’s, or Montana’s mountains, may prove the key to 
the apparently insurmountable problems of some future war? 

Before we entomb our natural wealth to create a mummy for future 
study, let us first have the opportunity of breathing economic life 
into it. We are adequately served by forest reserves, primitive areas, 
national parks, and national monuments without creating wilderness 
areas. Without any action on our part, some future enemy might 
very well do that task for us. If some other State wishes to have 
a mummy on display, then let them furnish the cadaver. 

The formal resolution, passed by the directors of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Pocatello, Wednesday, November 5, 1958, follows: 

“The Chamber of Commerce of Pocatello, the major industrial city 
in the State of Idaho, opposes Senate bill 4028 which seeks to impose 
on our people and our State lands a national wilderness preservation 
system. 
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“We feel the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee should 
not impose on us further dictatorship from Washington. Our State, 
like a vigorous youth, is stirring and growing through the use of our 
natural resources. Senate bill 4028, like Senate bill 1176, is unreason- 
able and pernicious—pernicious because it denies us our basic rights 
and fédednenes unreasonable because it looks not alone to creating 
wilderness areas, but to halting economic use of our natural resources; 
unreasonable because it creates power and expense needlessly, even 
before the National Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commis- 
sion has made a report indicating that there might even be a necessity 
for Senate bill 4028. 

“The wilderness preservation council duplicates and burdens with- 
out cause. 

“In a nutshell, our people are well served by the needed creation of 
national parks, monuments, game refuges or game ranges, as the need 
occurs by their elected representatives in Congress assembled. There 
is no need to delegate this function away from our Congress to another 
Government bureau. When the specific need is felt or needed in a 
specific area the Congress can act. The dictatorship of a super plan- 
ning board—taking from Congress itself the review and the decision 
on the creation of public areas and services—is pernicious. 

“This useless bill takes more money from our homes and families. 
Our people are tax burdened and we want tax relief rather than more 
of Washington dominated services and acquisitions of our lands and 
property. 

“We feel the energy and time used in Senate bill 4028 could be better 
spent finding a productive use for our naval ordnance plant at Poca- 
tello.’ 

We thank you, gentlemen, for the opportunity of appearing here 
to present our opposition to Senate bill 4028, for over and above the 
pleasure of being given an opportunity to be heard in a matter of our 
Government, we feel that it was also‘a duty on our part to appear and 
Stee a part of the system which has made that Government pos- 
sible. 

Senator DworsHak. Thank you. 
Mr. Srrone. Mr. Lynn Faust, to be followed by Kent Carpenter. 


STATEMENT OF LYNN FAUST 





Mr. Faust. I am Lynn Faust. I don’t have a prepared statement, 
but if what I have to say is significant, I will be glad to write it. 

I was former president of the art students league in New York, one 
of the world’s most distinguished art schools. I am a member and 
past director of the national society of mural painters. I lived in New 
York City after World War I until about 1940, when I came back to 
my native State because I, as an artist, wanted to paint something that 
nobody else had ever seen, that nobody else had ever painted. I 
wanted to paint a story of the building of the West and the pioneering, 
that: I don’t think has ever been properly or adequately painted: 

Now, I am coming as an expert in esthetics, I hope, and I have trav- 
eled. _ I was born in Price, Utah, on:the edge of the Sinbad Desert in 
eastern Utah. I herded cattle through lots of country in those days; 
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I have been in love with it. We called it the Sinbad Desert because 
it is absolutely fantastic, the formations; nothing described in details 
of Sinbad the Sailor can approach some of the scenery in that desert 
and many other areas of Utah and the West. 

I am opposed to this bill because I am afraid that those areas will 
be put in the hands of some of the people that I have met in those 
areas, and I would like to illustrate that by a little incident down at 
the Rainbow Bridge several years ago. I think I was around number 
1,800-and-something that signed the book at Rainbow Bridge. While 
my small party, the party I was with, were there, we were joined by 
a troop of Boy Scouts and another group of which two or three were 
members of the Sierra Club. And down under that bridge while we 
were all waiting for the water to drip into our cups so we could get 
a drink—and by the way, there is lots of water there if it were just 
conserved—we got into a discussion and it came about because some 
of these so-called conservationists began working on these Boy Scouts. 
They were opposed to the dam in Glen Canyon. They were opposed 
to the dam in Echo Park. They even were opposed to improving the 
horse trail into Rainbow Bridge, one of the most magnificent natural 
structures in the world, and it is located in the middle of a great rock 
plateau with rock hundreds of feet deep. 

Those — would administer that bill, they are promoting this 
bill, they will seal off a lot of this area where we can’t develop it. 

Now, Utah is on the verge of developing a State park system. 
Utah has the potential of $500 or $600 million a year in tourist trade. 
The former Governor, who happened to come from my home town, 
whom I have worked on, says State parks are socialism. I feel that 
the scenic parts of Utah are one of our great resources and we in the 
State of Utah should be able to preserve that, but make it accessible 
so that we can build up our tourist industry and open up these grand 
scenic wonders to the world. 

I would like to invite you to see a painting I did in the Harmon Cafe 
on North Temple, and you will see that in that painting are millions 
of acres over which millions of people could walk and stroll and 
sight-see and a million years from now you would never know they 
had ever been there. 

Mr. Stone. Kent Carpenter, a high school student. Will you 
identify yourself and give your address for the record, Mr. Carpenter? 


STATEMENT OF KENT CARPENTER 


Mr. Carpenter. Mr. Chairman, my name is Kent Carpenter; I live 
at 1653 Redondo Avenue. 

This summer I had the privilege of attending the student conser- 
vation program in the Olympic National Park. And there every 
boy—there are 15 in each group and there are two groups a summer, 
and each one goes up, each up, and they spend a month there. 
They clean up trails and they help conserve things in the park. And 
you pay your own way. You pay for your own clothing, your bus 
fare; they give you your board and room and a pack trip. 

I am anxious to see those areas opened up and made available to 
millions of people that I know would go there and be inspired by that 
scenery. 
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While I was there I hiked over about 200 miles of the park. I did 
a lot of packing with horses, and it was really magnificent, and on 
the basis of what I learned there, I would say that I would like to 
see some wilderness areas set aside, but I don’t know enough about the 
bill to say anything definite or indefinite on it, so thank you. 

Mr. Srone. Mr. David Allen, a high- -school student. Is Mr. Allen 
here ? 

(Additional witnesses were called but were not present. ) 

Mr. Walter McDonald, president of the Confederated Salish and 
Kootenay Tribes, Flathead Reservation, Dixon, Mont. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER McDONALD, PRESIDENT, CONFEDERATED 
SALISH AND KOOTENAY TRIBES 


Mr. McDonatp. Senator Dworshak, ladies and gentlemen, I am 
privileged to be here today to attend ‘this heari ing. I am in a very 
unique postion, and I sometimes feel, maybe, that I am a lone wolf. 
I am the president of the Confeder ated Salish and Kootenay Tribes 
of the Flathead Reservation in Montana. I am also chairman of the 
seven reservations of Montana. 

We are deeply interested in this bill because of the fact of the 
Indian section. The Indian section in there deals with the fact that 
Indian reservations may be included in the wilderness area bill with 
the consultation of the tribes. 

A couple years back a wilderness area bill had originated, I believe, 
from our Senator or our Congressman Metcalf of Montana, and in 
the wording of that bill was “with the consent of the tribes” ; but 
now “consent” has been omitted and the word “consultation” used. 
I wonder, and to our firm conviction, why Indian reservations are 
included in this bill. 

Upon the Flathead Reservation (I may explore that with you peo- 
ple this afternoon) we have wonderful country, up there, set aside by 
the treaty of 1855, July 16, known as the Hell ‘Gate Treaty, at meet- 
ing of counsil up by Missoula, Mont. In that treaty, my people ceded 
lands to the United States. "You have heard this afternoon of the 
Selway Forest which was once my country. We gave that land up, 
that country in this treaty, to be moved to the Flathead. The treaty 
said that so long as the grass grows and the water flows that was our 
country, and even stated that no white man would reside in that res- 
ervation without the permission and the consent of the tribes. 

We played a football game in the history of these United States, 
my people. The first thing, in 1908, they created an Executive order 
creating the National Bison Range at Moiese, Mont., against the 
wishes of the Indian. Today some of us feel that was all right. That 
got the National Bison Range there; we got the only white buffalo in 
the United States. 

Then, in 1909, irrigation came in there against the protests of the 
Indian. We had our own ditches, our private ditches, but the irriga- 
tion came in, moved right in on us against our protest. 

In 1910 the reservation was thrown open to homesteading, came 
right in, and they allotted the land and the other good lands that were 
left, left in the mercy of homesteaders who were successful in their 
drawings. 
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Then, in 1927, prior to that time a few years, by national executive 
order that created a wildlife refuge. The Indians didn’t know what 
was going on. Cattle grazed out there, and his horses, and all of a 
sudden a crew of men started fencing up our grazing land. It may 
be all right today to some of us young fellows, but still that is a 
memory in the hearts of the fullblood Indian. 

And this morning I think somebody said that we shouldn’t lose faith 
robably in some of the sponsors of our various bills, or something 
ike that. Well, we are not losing faith, but in the meantime some 

heritage and wrong done my people that we cannot forget, and today 
there is one of them when they set aside our beautiful Mission Ran 
and our valuable reservation to be included, why that is one of the 
things that we will be fighting against. 

And being a stockman, I might say this: I have a little girl I want 
to send to college, and when I send her to college it will not be on 
account of this sportsman or anybody else; it will be on account of 
those whiteface and Angus cattle. Thank you. 

(The treaty with the Flatheads, 1855, submitted by the witness, is 
on file with the committee. Two other documents follow :) 


LAKE County, MONT., 
Polson, Mont., October 30, 1958. 
Mr. WALTER McDONALD, 
Chairman, Tribal Council, 
Flathead Indian Reservation, 
Dizon, Mont. 


Deak Mr. McDonatp: At a special meeting of the Lake County Board of 
County Commissioners held today, Mr. J. A. Turnage, county attorney, called 
to our attention the information that you have conveyed to him concerning cer- 
tain proposed Federal legislation that you have advised affects the Flathead 
Indian Reservation. 

Specifically, the legislation involved deals with what we are told Senate 
bill No. 4028 and H. R. 13013, which bills we do not have at our disposal and 
of course have not analyzed; however, our information is that these measures 
contemplate certain wilderness areas being formed in this area and which 
wilderness areas would include a portion of the Flathead Indian Reservation 
involving the Mission Range. 

The board of county commissioners voted unanimously to oppose on behalf 
of Lake County, Mont., the taking of any Indian reservation lands of the Flat- 
head Reservation to form any portion of a proposed wilderness area. 

The board feels that this should never be done unless the Confederated 
Tribes of the reservation specifically requests it. 

Further, it is the opinion of the board that the resources of the Flathead 
Reservation are property rights vested in the Confederated Tribes by Federal 
guarantee relating back as far as the Hellgate Treaty of 1855. Further, the 
board feels that intelligent harvesting of the reservation’s natural resources is 
a wide economic factor in which all of Lake County is most interested and 
any withdrawal of such resources would be detrimental to all concerned. 

The board further authorizes you to use this letter as an official statement 
of the board of county commissioners in any hearings that may be had con- 
cerning this matter. 

Yours very truly, 
RALPH MAXWELL, 
Chairman, Board of County Commissioners. 
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CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Polson, Mont., November 4, 1958. 
Re S. 4028, H.R. 13013. 


Mr. WALTER McDONALD, 
Chairman, Tribal Council, 
Flathead Indian Reservation, Dixon, Mont. 


DEAR Mr. McDonatp: At a regular meeting of the board of directors of the 
Polson Chamber of Commerce held today noon at the Grill Cafe at Polson, the 
board voted unanimously to authorize its legislative committee to advise you as 
follows: 

“This board recognizes that the resources of the Flathead Reservation are 
property rights vested in the Confederated Tribes by Federal guarantee relating 
back as far as the Hellgate Treaty of 1855. The board feels that the intelligent 
harvesting of the natural resources of the reservation by your agencies is of 
vital interest to the economy of Lake County : Therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the board of directors of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Polson, Mont., wishes to protest and to go on record as opposing the forming of 
a wilderness area on the Flathead Reservation which involves the Mission 
Range, and we are further opposed to the taking of any additional Indian lands 
for any purpose without the express consent of the Confederated Salish and 
Kootenai Tribes being first obtained.” 


By A, L. HELMER, 
Chairman, Legislative Committee. 
Mr. Strona. The last witness listed is Rupert Schmitt, speaking 
for himself. 


STATEMENT OF RUPERT SCHMITT 


Mr. Scumirr. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, and 
ladies and gentlemen, I have learned quite a bit today. I have 
learned from the opponents of the wilderness bill that I am a special 
interest group, that I am selfish, that the opponents of the wilder- 
ness bill, the stockmen and the lumber interests and the mining inter- 
ests, are unselfish people who are not special interests, and this was 
very revealing to me. 

y? would like to testify in favor of the proposed wilderness bill, 

. 4028. 

There are two views prevalent in the United States on our national 
natural resources. One of them is well expressed by a physicist 
friend of mine in Chicago. He feels that man is resourceful, and 
supreme on earth, and that therefore man should use up all of the 
present resources of this country in the expectation that he will be 
able to keep creating new resources while he uses up the old ones. 

The opposing view could be considered conservative. We may 
think that atomic energy eventually will replace coal and oil for 
fuel. Perhaps man can eventually harness the fertile waters of the 
sea for the production of food. Maybe he can develop economical 
ways of distilling usable water from the salty seas. Perhaps he can 
use up most of our resources and get away with it. But can he pro- 
vide for himself a substitute for solitude, and the esthetic wonder 
which possesses him when he stands alone and humble in an ancient, 
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virgin forest with no sign about him of that mighty civilization he 
has escaped from for precious moments? Can man take up asphalt 
and plowed fields and the stumps of once great forest giants, and 
with them construct the forest primeval? No, of course not. It takes 
centuries of unrestrained plant and animal life to create a mighty 
forest. 

It takes no particular talent to use up all of the resources that we 
possess. Our forefathers felt, that cnet habits were some of the 
greatest virtues. They felt a need for wilderness, during a time when 
much virgin forest land still existed in the United States. Over a 
hundred years ago Henry David Thoreau felt we should have our na- 
tional preserves. And Emerson said that: 

The day does not seem wholly profane in which we have given heed to some 
natural object. 

I wonder where each one of us fits into the following parable by 
Emerson. It is entitled “Bias.” 

Seven men went through a field, one after another. One was a farmer, he 
saw only the grass; the next was an astronomer, he saw the horizon and the 
stars; the physician noticed the standing water and suspected miasma; he was 
followed by a soldier, who glanced over the ground, found it easy to hold, and 
saw in a moment how the troops could be disposed; then came the geologist, 
who noticed the boulders and the sandy loam; after him came the real estate 
broker, who bethought him how the line of house lots should run, where 
would be the driveway, and the stables. The poet admired the shadows cast 
by some trees, and still more the music of some thrushes and a meadowlark. 

Because of these basic needs of man for wilderness, I could not do 
otherwise than completely affirm and give my support to the wilder- 
ness bill. ' ; 

Senator Dworsuax. That completes the list of witnesses who wish 


to testify. 

I miakd say for the representative of the Indians in Montana that 
at the ‘Bend, Oreg., hearing, Senator Neuberger, one of the authors 
of the bill, stated several times that there was general agreement to 
delete sections of the bill dealing with Indian lands, so there need be 
no apprehension whatsoever over that particular provision. 

During the hearing today several references have been made to the 
views of the Department of the Interior. I should like the record to 
show authoritatively that the Secretary of the Interior and his views 
on this legislation were covered in some detail at the Bend, Oreg., 
hearing, which explains the Secretary’s views; that the secretary has 
submitted two reports to this committee suggesting improvements in 
the proposed legislation. 

I think that everyone would join the committee in extending thanks 
to Federal Judge x: Sherman Christenson, his secretary, bailiff, and 
staff, for the use of the courtroom and these facilities, and their many 
courtesies. 

I should like to, on behalf of the committee, also thank all of those 
who have participated in the hearing today. I think that we will all 
concede that we hate had a wealth of diversified information which 


can be used to good advantage by this committee when it resumes its 
hearings and discussions and deliberations in the National Capital 
after the first of the year. The committee will hold a hearing at 
Albuquerque, N. Mex., on Friday. 
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This will complete our hearing today. 
(Whereupon the hearing adjourned at 4:50 p.m.) 


( By direction of the chairman, the following statements and letters 
were placed in the record :) 


LETTER oF L. FLoyp CLARKE, LARAMIE, WYO. 


LARAMIE, WYo0., October 30, 1958. 
Senator James E. Murray, 


Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR Murray: I would like this letter entered into the record of the 
proposed November 12, 1958, hearings in Salt Lake City, Utah, concerning the 
wilderness bill, 8S. 4028. 

I am in favor of the bill and the philosophy which has lead to its promulgation. 

Asa teacher and a researcher in zoology I think it is imperative that we should 
preserve, in primitive condition, truly adequate examples of as many natural 
area types as possible. It is already too late to do this for some of the areas; 
however, the wilderness bill will assist in preserving these scientifically and edu- 
eationally valuable regions. 

I also recognize the important recreational values which the wilderness can 
and does provide with an ever-increasing population in which more and more 
people will have need for recreational opportunities. I also believe that the exist- 
ence of such areas properly utilized could function as an important opportunity 
for improving mental and physical health of the people. 

I am convinced that certain safeguards must be initiated to preserve many 
primitive areas from exploitation for personal gain. On the other hand I believe 
that, should a serious need develop, the law could be changed in such a way to 
provide badly needed resources. The proposed wilderness bill, 8. 4028, provides 
this flexibility. Because of the above considerations and many others, I believe 
it wil] be in the interests of our country to enact this bill. 

Sincerely yours, 


L. Firoyp CLARKE. 


STATEMENT OF THE SHOSHONE AND ARAPAHOE INDIAN TRIBES OF THE WIND RIVER 
RESERVATION 


The Shoshone and Arapahoe Indian Tribes of the Wind River Reservation in 
Wyoming have been concerned respecting the language in section 2(d) of 
§. 4028, introduced June 18, 1958, whereby areas of Indian tribal lands might 
be included in the wilderness system established by the legislation after “con- 
sultation” with the tribes involved. This represents a change from prior bills 
on this subject which included provisions that “consent” of the Indian tribes 
involved should be obtained. 

Since we asked to appear before your subcommittee, we have been advised 
by counsel that the Department of the Interior and the Bureau of the Budget, 
which departments were thought to have inspired the change from “consent” 
to “consultation,” now favor “consent” provisions, 

On this understanding, and with the request that our attorneys be allowed 
to appear in opposition to “consultation” provisions during the early stages of 
the 86th Congress (assuming “consent” is not voluntarily adopted), we submit 
this statement on behalf of the above-named tribes. 

In conclusion, we reiterate that the legislation should not affect Indian tribal 
lands without the consent of tribes involved. We would appreciate your incor- 
porating this statement in the record of the hearings. 

(November 3, 1958.) 

Rosert N. Harris, 
Chairman, Shoshone Business Council. 

NELLIE F. Scort, 
Ohairman, Arapahoe Business Council. 
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(Letter of Senator Murray in reply to the foregoing statement :) 


U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C., December 8, 1958. 
Mr. Rosert N. Hargis, 
Chairman, Shoshone Business Council, and 
Miss NELLIE F. Scorvt, 
Chairman, Arapahoe Business Council, care of Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Miss Scott AnD Mr. Harris: This acknowledges the statement you have 
submitted under date of November 3 on S. 4028. 

It is now fairly unanimously agreed among committee members that the word 
“consent” will be substituted for “consultation” in the Indian provision of the 
bill, if the provision is written at all. 

Thank you for writing. 


Sincerely yours, 
JAmes BE. Murray, Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIS C. ROYAL, JR., NacocpocHEs, TEx. 


My experiences during 7 years in Idaho, Colorado, and Arizona as a forester, 
naturalist, and sportsman, lead me to support strongly the wilderness bill. 
Further, I wish to criticize certain objections to the bill which have been made 
by its leading opponents. The basic objection they make is that a wilderness 
system would threaten the timber, livestock, and mining industries. Having seen 
many forested, mountainous areas of the West already developed by these indus- 
tries, I feel it is rather the wilderness that is threatened without this legislation. 
Forest roads lined with tangles of logging slash, mountain slopes and streams 
scarred and polluted with mining wastes, and once lush subalpine meadows left 
nearly barren from overgrazing are clear testimony to the danger of allowing 
these land uses to continue to invade wilderness areas. 

Other objections to the bill have been made that are more inventive than 
genuine. This is obvious from their disharmony. For example, it was pointed 
out in an earlier hearing that wilderness areas are remote and hence accessible 
to relatively few people. However, another opponent has claimed that passage 
of this bill would lead to abuse of wildlife and to destruction of watersheds 
through carelessly set fires. These two objections are incongruous, and neither 
is valid. 

I wish to quote a statement made by the latter of the above two opponents. 
He said “Our Nation was built by the development of our timberlands, our 
mineral deposits, and our grasslands by those who were rugged enough to do so.” 
It is true that logging, mining, and livestock raising have always been among the 
more physically rugged occupations, and they frequently demand great cour- 
age. I feel, however, that they do not monopolize the qualities which we call 
rugged, nor should they monopolize our big, rugged western country. We have 
enough land to spare an inviolate, comprehensive wilderness system for our 
equally rugged naturalists and sportsmen who both enjoy and communicate to 
others their wilderness experiences. The famed naturalists John Muir and 
Enos Mills, of the Sierras and Rockies, knew outdoor living at its most rugged, 
and their rich wilderness experiences still live for all people through their vivid, 
thrilling writings. 


LETTER OF BERNIE W. Moon, Borse, Ipano 


Boise, IDAHO, November 9, 1958. 
Senator James BE. Murray, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Dear Str: Having lived in the State of Idaho for 36 years I wish to express 
myself in favor of the wilderness proposal. 

The first two summers of my residence in Idaho were spent prospecting in 
the central part of the State. Even then many parts of the forest were over- 
grazed by allowing too much livestock in the forest. From observations made 
during my residence in Idaho I feel that the wilderness bill will be a fine thing 
for the State and the Nation as the amount of public lands set aside for the 
ultimate benefit of all the people is such a small percentage of all public land. 
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Our family has enjoyed recreation and camping for years and we do know 
from past experience that it is much nicer in true wilderness areas devoid of 
commercial enterprises. 

At this time I wish to thank you and your associates for spearheading this fine 
endeavor for the benefit of the people and posterity. 

Respectfully, 
BERNIE W. Moon. 


STATEMENT OF GREEN LAKE CHAPTER, IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE OF AMERICA, INC. 


Ripon, WIs., October 30, 1958. 
Senator JAMes BE. Murray, 
Washington, D.C. 


Deak SENATOR MuRRAY: Inasmuch as our chapter does not have the financial 
means of sending a representative to appear in behalf of the wilderness bill at 
one of the western hearings early next month, we are taking this means of 
making our position known. 

We have unanimously supported the wilderness bill from the very beginning. 
We believe in its principles, and now that the bill has been amended to meet 
the objections of certain Government agencies, we want to strongly urge its 
passage by Congress. 

Certainly there is a need for wilderness areas. Present and future genera- 
tions will be eternally grateful if we take the opportunity the bill offers to save 
a little of what once our country was like before the exploitations of the white 
man, 

Please put us on record at any or all of the western hearings as completely in 
support of the wilderness bill. 

Respectfully yours, 
JOE MILLs, Secretary. 





STATEMENT OF THE WYOMING MINING ASSOCIATION, R. W. BEAMER, WXECUTIVE 
SECRETARY 


The Wyoming Mining Association desires to express its opposition to legisla- 
tive proposals to create a national wilderness preservation system as embodied 
in Senate bill No. 4028, 85th Congress. 

We grant that there may be some merit in the idea of preserving certain areas 
in the primitive state. We believe that such areas should not be concentrated 
in certain. sections of the country but should be widely distributed to demon- 
strate a wide variety of conditions and to serve the larger centers of population. 

Our specific objections to Senate bill No. 4028 follow : 

1. The areas to be included in the wilderness system should be defined 
in the bill. Additional areas to be added to the system should require con- 
gressional action. We are opposed to giving blanket authority to create 
wilderness areas to appointed officials who could take actions having seri- 
ous economic effects on individuals or communities. 

2. We oppose the emphasis on lands now included in the public domain. 
There may be more suitable areas in private ownership. These should be 
acquired by purchase or donation. Lands in the public domain should be 
utilized only when they meet the requirements for a particular type of 
wilderness. 

3. We oppose the abrogation of the right of a citizen to prospect for 
minerals and to mine any discoveries on the public domain. This has been 
a fundamental consideration in the administration of the public domain for 
many years. This policy has resulted in the development of a great many 
mineral deposits. It has been a source of income for many individuals and 
has returned substantial taxes to the State and Federal Governments. 
This utilization of the public domain has been affirmed further by Public 
Law 167 which provides for the multiple use of lands included in the public 
domain. 

4. We are opposed to the designation of parts of the public domain as 
wilderness areas without due consideration for those who over the years, 
have utilized the grass for grazing purposes. To deny further grazing 
rights has serious economic consequences for those directly concerned. 
Farmers and ranchers have developed economic farm and ranch units with 
the supplemental grazing on the public domain. To eliminate the grazing 
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privilege means that some farms and ranches cannot operate profitably. 
Farm and ranch communities may be affected. It does not appear reasonable 
to disrupt the economic life of these people without adequate financial reim- 
bursement for the losses which will result from restricting the use of such 
areas. Any legislation on the subject should provide adequate safeguards 
for those citizens who suffer financial loss. 
Senate bill No. 4028 does not appear to us to be wise legislation. We urge 
that further study be given to this subject and that any further legislative 
proposals give due consideration to the objections which we have listed. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE H. GLorce, BILLINGS, MONTANA, MONTANA CONSERVATION 
COUNCIL 


BILLINGs, Mont., October 22, 1958. 
Hon. JAMres E. MurRay, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Dear SENATOR MurRRaAy: As an educator in Montana’s systein of higher educa- 
tion and as a citizen interested in the conservation of our great natural resources, 
I strongly urge support for S. 4028, the wilderness bill. 

It is now time that this problem of the preservation of the wilderness area 
be settled. There is not much time left, with the increasing population and the 
infringement on the wilderness areas. If we do not act, we shall, one day, 
awake to the fact that the wilderness area is gone. 

Increasingly, in the future, our people will have need for such areas where 
they can commune with nature and receive the inspiration from contact with 
areas little touched by man. Actually, the areas to be set aside are not so large 
that the setting aside of the areas will greatly affect our economy. If the time 
should come when we need these areas for the survival of our country and our 
economy some changes could then be made; but in the meantime we have the 
greater need of the inspiration value which can come from the preservation of 
the areas. 

The time is now for the preservation of the wilderness. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Georce H. GLorer. 


STATEMENT OF THE FROMBERG (MoNnT.) Rop AND GUN CLUB 


FrRoMBERG, Mont., November $, 1958. 
Subject : Hearing on S. 4028. 


Senator JAMES E. MurgRay, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, 

Dear SeEnaToR Murray: The Fromberg Rod and Gun Club (57 members) 
voted unanimously in favor of 8. 4028. It is far past time to preserve and not 
waste our natural resources. Unless some wilderness is preserved now, it will 
be like the carrier pigeon; neither can be recreated, once lost, 

We urge you to do all in your power to enact S. 4028 into law at the next 
session of Congress. 

Yours truly, 
F. J. RAHRER, 
Secretary, Fromberg Rod and Gun Club. 





STATEMENT OF Boarp OF CoUNTY COMMISSIONERS, BLAINE CouNTY, IDAHO 


Hatey, IpanHo, December 10, 1958. 
Hon, Henry C. DworsHak, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: There has been a great deal of discussion concerning the so-called 
wilderness bill, as it would be applicable to the public lands within the State 
? . 

a my has been a great deal of mistaken publicity about this, and the fact 
that certain areas of the State are going to be withdrawn from mining and 


grazing purposes. 
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This is to advise that the Board of County Commissioners of Blaine County, 
Idaho, have carefully considered this matter, and feel that the act now being 
considered will be greatly detrimental, not only to the residents of this area, 
but also to the other residents of the State of Idaho. 

Historically, Idaho has been a State based on a population of persons who are 
willing to pioneer into new fields, and if the present trend continues, of taking 
lands out of the use of the ordinary citizen for any purposes, this pioneering 
atmosphere and pioneering ideals will be killed, as well as great economic loss 
to residents of this State. Unless we have the population of this State inter- 
ested enough to continue working along these lines, we are going to be in a very 
difficult situation, and it would be greatly appreciated if you would consider this 


matter and do all that you can to protect those people in Idaho who still have 
the true pioneering spirit. 


Yours truly, 
WAYNE CLARK, Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF BILLINGS AUDUBON Society 


NOVEMBER 3, 1958. 
Senator JAMES E. Murray, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Deak SENATOR Murray: The Billings Audubon Society wishes you to know it 
is in favor of the wilderness bill, 8. 4028. We believe our wilderness areas 
should be kept as true wilderness areas, so they can be used for study now 
and also by future generations. Nature keeps things in balance and it is our 
duty as today’s citizens to see that areas of our Nation are kept unmolested by 
man so that future generations as well as ours can observe nature’s workings 
and be guided by the lessons learned. 

Yours very truly, 
E. S. Weyer, D.D.S., 
President, Billings Audubon Society. 





STATEMENT OF THE BELT (Montr.) COMMUNITY SPORTSMAN’S ASSOCIATION 


BELT, Mont., November 5, 1958. 
Senator JAMES E. Murray, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Dear Sir: The Belt Community Sportsman’s Association have unanimously 
gone on record in support of the wilderness bill, 8S. 4028, and have instructed the 
association secretary to submit this letter as record of the association’s action. 

Yours very truly, 
RupotpH L. STenurK, Secretary. 


LETTER OF Dr. M. D. LAINE 


MissouLa, Monv., November 4, 1958. 
Senator JAMES E. Murray, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


DrAr SENATOR MuRRAY: I am writing in regard to S. 4028, the so-called wilder- 
ness bill. I am firmly convinced that existing resources are adequate to provide 
for the Nation’s needs for lumber, minerals, etc., and that it is not necessary to 
open public lands for exploitation by private interests. 

The wilderness is an American heritage which has diminished steadily during 
the life of our Nation. With the inevitable tremendous population growth which 
our country will continue to experience, what remains of our wilderness must be 
protected by law lest recreation areas vanish completely. The need for these 
areas is known to you and to all who have seen national park visitor figures in 
recent years. 

It is my sincere hope that our lawmakers will protect our present wilderness 
areas for future generations as well as for our own. 

Sincerely, 
Dr. M. D. LAtIne. 
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(A petition, submitted by Dr. Laine, comprising 95 percent of the 
members of the Exchange Club of Missoula and favoring the passage 
of S. 2048, has been filed with the committee. ) 


STATEMENT OF HERB HOCKSTRASSER, F'oRT MorGAN, COLo. 


Tue Pusiic ScHOoOLs OF Fort MorRGAN, 
Fort Mor@an, Coro., October 27, 1958. 
Senator JAMEs BH. Murray, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Your Honor: From a schoolteacher’s view and one interested in the youth I 
work with and looking for their future, I hope the Congress will pass the bill 
or one that goes even further. 

I am sure this is a great heritage of our country and our future generations 
have a right to expect to enjoy it as we have. I hope you will do everything 
in your power for its passage. 


Respectfully, 


Hers HocKstTRASSER. 


STATEMENT OF THE MorGAN JUNIOR CONSERVATION CLUB 


Fort Morean, Coro., November 8, 1958. 


Senator James E. Murray, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Dear Senator Murray: We, the members of the Morgan Junior Conservation 
Club, being deeply interested in wildlife, our natural resources, and the great 
outdoors, would like to respectively request the passage of the wilderness bill, 
S. 4028. We hope that by the passage of this bill, or even a stronger one, every- 
one will benefit by this great heritage in the future, as others have enjoyed it 
in the past. 

Our club is known as the original Junior Conservation Club in the United 
States, and we average 175 members each year. We like to see our natural 
resources put to good use and not wasted by man’s selfish interests. Surely 
our country, with its many, many acres of land and its vast forests, waters, 
and minerals, can learn to use wisely what God gave us to use in such a way 
that all will benefit and enjoy them. 

We all hope that other clubs and organizations feel the same about this as 
we do and that what is accomplished at the hearing will make America proud 
and happy in retaining her great outdoor heritage for future generations to 
enjoy. 

Sincerely yours, 
JACK BERRYHILL, 


Corresponding Secretary, Morgan Junior Conservation Club. 


LETTER OF CHARLES C. BRADLEY, DEAN, DIVISION OF SCIENCE, MONTANA STATE 
COLLEGE 


BozEMAN, Mont., October 29, 1958. 
Senator JAMES BE. MuRRaAy, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Dear SENATOR MurrAy: Since I have written you before in connection with 
the wilderness bill, this is just a reminder that I very strongly favor the passage 
of this bill so that the development of our remaining wilderness areas does not 
follow a “piecemeal and pressure” pattern. This is very important, I believe, 
for the Nation but is especially important for Montana where we have a fair 
share of the remaining wilderness land and a very fair share of our State in- 
come is in some way connected with this. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES C. BRADLEY, 
Dean, Division of Science. 
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Joint LETTER OF PROFESSORS OF GEOLOGY, GEOLOGY DEPARTMENT, MONTANA 
STATE UNIVERSITY 


Missou.a, Mont., November 12, 1958. 
Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 


Albuquerque, N. Meg. 


Dear SENATOR ANDERSON: As geologists who have spent much of their time 
in many of the beautiful and as yet remote areas of the United States, we feel 
that a great need exists that these areas be preserved in their present state of 
beauty. Increased population pressures and better means of transportation 
will not permit this unless the ares are protected by law. We therefore 
strongly urge the favorable consideration of the wilderness bill by Senate Inter- 
ior and Insular Affairs Committee, and the eventual passage of the bill. 

Sincerely, 
Frep 8. HONKALA, 
Professor. 
Rosert W. FIetbs, 
Associate Professor. 
RALPH YALKOVSKY, 
Assistant Professor. 
Ropert M. WEIDMAN, 
Assistant Professor. 
JOHN HOWER, 
Assistant Professor. 
JOHN P. WEHREN®FRG, 
Assistant Professor. 


LETTER OF Ropert W. STEELE, ScHoor oF ForEsTrRY, MONTANA STATE 
UNIVERSITY 


MIssoULA, MonT., November 14, 1958. 
Hon. JAMEs Murray, 


Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR Murray: I am writing this concerning the wilderness area 
situation. 

To me there appears to be no question as to the desirability of keeping our 
present wilderness areas intact and undisturbed. These fine specimens of the 
true picture of nature’s handiwork, unspoiled by man, should be preserved at all 
cost! The following four suggestions are offered to strengthen the cause of 
wilderness area preservation : 

1. There are thousands and thousands of timbered areas not classified as 
wilderness which are suitable for recreational development where roads are 
involved. Why not develop these areas first before sniping at any wilderness 
areas? A good share of the development work has already been done by the 
construction of logging roads. It would take only a little more development 
to provide the needed areas to accommodate the “throngs” of recreationists 
we now foresee for the coming decade. 

2. There are countless areas of mountain country in the Western United 
States, in Canada, and in Alaska still to be explored for minerals outside the 
boundaries of present wilderness areas. Let the miners explore these com- 
pletely before seeking such explorations within our wilderness. 

8. Many persons say that a “wilderness experience” is costly, and only for 
the wealthy. It is not. If the cost of an extended automobile trip is com- 
pared to a pack trip into a typical wilderness area, it will be found that the 
pack trip is not as expensive as the layman screams it is. 

4. With the develoment of aerial forest fire fighting techniques, it is becom- 
ing less costly each year to protect the wilderness from fire. 

I hope the above four points may be of some help in preserving the wilderness 
areas for posterity. Our grandfathers preserved them for us, we should do the 
same. 

Any legislation that will strengthen the policy of complete preservation of these 
wilderness areas in their natural condition is certainly very very worthwhile. If 
policy changes and boundary changes are anticipated, the authority to make these 
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changes should be at a high level where pressure from certain influential groups 
is not as effective as it is lower down. 

As a proponent of multiple use on our forest lands, I still believe we can and 
should afford these undisturbed wilderness areas. Once they are violated, they 
can never recover. 

Sincerely yours, 
Rosert W. STEELE. 


STATEMENT OF THE UTAH VALLEY WILDLIFE PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Provo, UTAH. 


Provo, Uran, November 6, 1958. 
Senator JAMEs S. Murray, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


GENTLEMEN: By unanimous adoption of a resolution, the board of directors of 
the Utah Valley Wildlife Federation highly endorses the principles of the wilder- 
ness bill, S. 4028, and urges its passage into law. 

The group requests that this statement of endorsement be made a part of the 
hearing record. 

Very truly yours, 
UTran VALLEY WILDLIFE FEDERATION, 
R. L. Sruver, Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF UPPER MUSSELSHELL SPORTSMEN’S ASSOCIATION, HARLOWTON, MONT. 


HARLOWTON, Mont. 
Senator Murray. 


Dear Sir: In regard to the wilderness hearing on November 12, it is our 
wish and hope that our wilderness areas will be left as they are and that no 
commercial affairs ever intrude on these areas. 

Mason Cosy, President. 


STATEMENT OF THE WESTERN MONTANA OUTFITTERS AND GUIDES ASSOCIATION 


PARADISE RANCH, 
Lewistown, Mont., October 31, 1958. 


SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE WILDERNESS BILL, 
Washington, D.U.: 


(Attention: Senator James E. Murray.) 


At our regular spring meeting held in Missoula, Mont., last May, this associa- 
tion went on record as being unanimously in favor of Senate bill 4028, and 
we were disappointed that it was not passed in Congress. 

At this time we wish you to be advised that this organization, representing 
most of the outfitters operating in wilderness and remote areas, and each indi- 
vieat member, is very mucb interested in passage of the bill under consid- 
eration. 

For some time it has been of grave concern to us that the sanctity of many of 
our wilderness areas is being threatened by lumber and other predatory inter- 
ests, and we believe that every action possible must be taken to see that these 
areas preserve at least the status quo. And anything that can be done to insure 
their preservation for posterity is most desirable. 

Will you please see that this letter becomes part of the record at the Salt Lake 
City hearing. Thank you. 

Very respectfully yours, 


“IENRY SHIPMAN, President. 
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STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE JOE STRNISHA, MONTANA HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 


HAMILTON, Mont., November 8, 1958. 
Hon. Senator JAMEs E. Murray, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MURRAY: I would deeply appreciate your submitting the fol- 
lowing statement concerning the wilderness bill, 8. 4028, and making it part 
of the record at the hearing in Salt Lake City. 

It is becoming more and more apparent that we are losing one of our most 
important heritages. We are gradually losing for our future generations, some- 
thing which we have enjoyed tremendously, both from a recreation standpoint 
and from a monetary point of view. I speak of our wilderness areas. Should 
we, in this present day and age be guilty of sacrificing our wilderness areas re- 
gardless of what this does to future generations? 

I have been watching with keen interest, an area just west of our beautiful 
Bitterroot Valley, known as the Bitterroot Selway Primitive Area, won- 
dering when I will see heavy equipment moving in, building roads, logging op- 
erations in action, and possibly some mining activity, all these activities bent 
on destroying our few remaining wilderness areas. 

We continue to pass more and more conservation bills; bills for conserva- 
tion of soil; bills for conservation of water; and many other conservation bills. 
Why not turn our thoughts to conservation of our wilderness areas? Areas that 
would not be easily accessible; areas unblemished by man; nature in the rough 
so to speak, where a man can really get away from the hustle and bustle of 
everyday life; areas that could be reached only on foot or horseback. 

Within our wilderness areas are also old and abandoned reservoirs, which 
either should be restored to their original condition, rendering them to a state 
of usefulness, or by removing the accumulation of debris, return the area to 
its natural beauty again. 

Therefore I recommend passage of wilderness bill S. 4028, in its present 
form, and no amendments added please. 

I do hope, Senator, that you will guide this bill through Congress to make it 
law. I have utmost confidence in you. Thank you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Representative Jor STRNISHA. 


LETTER OF JACK A. PARSELL, HAMILTON, Mont. 


HAMILTON, Mont., October 28, 1958. 
Senator James BE. Murray, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MurRAY: It will be impossible for every one who is deeply con- 
cerned about the preservation of the wilderness system to attend one or more of 
the scheduled hearings relative to Senate bill 4028. 

I am making this statement as a private citizen for the record at the Salt 
Lake hearing. 

I am a retired forest ranger. The greater part of my life was spent in the 
heart of the area known as the Selway-Bitterroot Primitive Area. Since 1920 
I have observed the upward trend in the use of this area by people from all over 
the United States. In this one small area that made up my ranger district, the 
annual use grew from a very few in 1920 to well over a thousand that now 
make annual trips into this back country to satisfy their recreational needs. 

I have talked with hundreds of these people as to their reasons for coming to 
this remote area. I found out that it was not the opportunity to hunt and fish 
unmolested by other people so much as the opportunity to get away from the 
congested areas and forget for a while the pressures imposed by the modern 
business world. 

It would seem to me that in making a multiple use of our public lands for the 
benefit of all the people, we could do no better than to dedicate these few por- 
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tions of our public lands for the purpose of revitalizing a human resource that 
is also vital to the welfare of our Nation. 

I have visited and worked in several of these wilderness areas as they are 
now established. Their main value to the people commercially is in the production 
of water. Timber and forage values are relatively minor and any commercial 
use of this nature would be of benefit to only a very minor group of people. Any 
use by this minor group would detract from the primary use of the areas as 
watersheds. 

Recreational use in their wilderness state would not in any way interfere with 
their capacity as water producers. 

As populations increase the demand and need for this means of escape from 
business pressures will intensify. We should prepare now to meet this need. 

Respectfully yours, 


JACK A, PARSELL. 


LETTER OF BE. GARDNER BROWNLEE, COUNTY ATTORNEY, CoUNTY OF RAVALLI, 
STATE oF MONTANA 


HAMILTON, MONnt., October 27, 1958. 
Hon. JAMEs E. Murray, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR MuRRAY: I favor the passage of the wilderness bill. I feel that 
preservation of our wilderness areas is vital to the education and welfare of 
Americans. 

I realize, as many people do, that our wilderness areas are gradually decreasing. 
Unless something is done to prevent this, coming generations will only read about 
the beauty of natu”e, rather than see it personally. Consequently, I think this 
bill is a step in the right direction. 

Sincerely yours, 
B. GARDNER BROWNLEE, County Attorney. 


LETTER OF FRED A. BRINKMAN, KALISPELL, MONT. 


KALISPELL, Mont., November 6, 1958. 
Senator JAmMres E. MurRRAyY, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR Murray: In connection with the hearing on 8S. 4028, the revised 
wilderness bill, which is scheduled at Salt Lake City on November 12, I should 
like to submit a statement in favor of the measure. 

It has been my privilege to live in northwestern Montana for the past 65 years, 
and in that period of time this entire area has undergone some startling changes. 
Most of these changes are desirable, and indicate healthy progress in the devel- 
opment of natural resources for beneficial human use. However, in the process, 
large areas of our forests have been logged off, destroyed by fire (much of it 
man caused), or cleared off for agricultural purposes. The net result is that very 
little wilderness remains. 

It has been said that the future of our entire country depends upon electrical 
energy, which in turn is based on our water resources, and it is a proven fact 
that wilderness areas do protect our watersheds with forest cover. 

More important, however, than our potential waterpower is our manpower. 
The fact that there is an ever-increasing need for sanctuaries where man may 
go for physical and spiritual recreation is becoming more apparent with the 
passing of each year. Certainly with more leisure at his disposal, man will 
seek out such unspoiled areas where nature still exists in its virgin state, and 
where man himself will not violate God’s handiwork. 

I trust that legislation to provide for the preservation of our national wilder- 
ness will be enacted without further delay. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frep A. BRINKMAN. 
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STATEMENT OF THE NORTHERN ROCKY MOUNTAIN SPORTSMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 

CoLuMBIA FALis, Mont. 
Hon. JAMES E. Murray, | 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR Murray: I have been instructed by the membership of the 
Northern Rocky Mountain Sportsmen’s Association that this organization wishes 
to go on record as being strongly in favor of passage of the wilderness bill, as 
written. 

We would also like to place special emphasis on the provisions listed under 
section 2(f) of the bill, which returns to the public the right to have a voice in 
the addition, modification, or elimination of any wilderness area. 

Any consideration which you might give to our sentiments on this matter 
would be sincerely appreciated. 

Yours very truly, 


toy com ssna rian sagt siren 


ConrRAD B. FREDERICKS, Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF THE HAMILTON (MONT.) CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


HAMILTON, Mont., October 30, 1958. 






























Senator James EH. Murray, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR MuRRAY: Few people are in a more advantageous position to 
judge and comment on the virtues of the wilderness bills, S. 4028 and H.R. 13013, 
than the undersigned. For more than 10 years I have been privileged to share 
in the unbounded scenic and recreational resources of one of our greatest wilder- 
ness areas, the Selway. Officially, I have been of assistance to hundreds of per- 
sons each year in their becoming acquainted with this vast and beautiful coun- 
try. Properly administered through directives such as those contained in the 
wilderness bill, it can be a wonderland for vacationists for a thousand years. 

With great timber resources, perpetuated through skillfully planned harvest- 
ing, and a watchfu] eye kept on nature’s watersheds, the wilderness areas can 
forever be of immeasurable economic importance to the Nation. So, to the pro- 
ponents of this bill, success. 

Sincerely yours, 
GLENN CHAFFIN, Secretary-Manager. 


STATEMENT OF THE RAVALLI CouNTyY FARMERS UNION 


STEVENSVILLE, Mont., October 28, 1958. 


The Honorable Senator James B. Murray, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR MurrAy: The Ravalli County Farmers Union wishes to submit 
the following statement concerning the wilderness bill, 8S. 4025, and asks that it 
be made a part of the hearing record: 

After considerable discussion and study we have determined that this bill to 
preserve and maintain the country’s system of wilderness and wild areas is im- 
portant to the future health and well-being of its citizens. Also, and incidentally, 
its economy. 

In some instances it may not give adequate treatment as desired to all situa- 
ee: yet we believe no amendments should be permitted to weaken the bill any 

rther. 

Most of our group are well acquainted with the Bitterroot-Selway Primitive 
Area, which, in part, lies to the west of our valley. We are agreed that any 
mining, logging, or similar commercial activity which may be in any manner 
oo. to the soil cover, or alter the natural wild condition, should not be 
allowed. 
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However, we do feel that reasonable and sensible trail improvements could 
and should be made. Many of these at present are just too wild and primitive 
for any but the most experienced to negotiate in safety. 

Some old abandoned or washed-out reservoir dams remain a monument to 
man’s carelessness and poor judgment. They are eyesores and a nuisance to 
recreationists. It would be a great improvement if these were restored, so far 
as possible, to their former natural condition. 

Perhaps at some future time, funds could be made available to correct such 
conditions. 

We hope you will be able to steer this bill through Congress to make it a 
law. 

With all good wishes, we are 


Very sincerely yours, 
JoE StTRNISHA, President. 


EMMA CLEVIDENCE, Secretary. 





RESOLUTION FROM KALISPELL SKI CLUB 


Whereas the Kalispell Ski Club, a member of the Northern Rocky Mountain 
Ski Association and the National Ski Association, and having a membership of 
some 100 members, recognizes the value to themselves, their fellow citizens, and 
to future generations of the existing Federal wilderness and primitive areas; 
and 

Whereas because of this value, said Kalispell Ski Club wishes to have these 
areas preserved in their primitive state and to protect them from all exploita- 
tion that would be detrimental to their primitive state; so, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the said Kalispell Ski Club is in favor of enactment into law 
of the so-called wilderness bill, S. 4028; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the Honorable James BE. 
Murray, chairman of the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, U.S. 
Senate, Washington, D.C., with a request that same be made a part of the record 
of the hearing on the wilderness bill, S. 4028, at Salt Lake City on November 12, 
1958. 


STATEMENT OF THE FLATHEAD WILDLIFE, INC., KALISPELL, MONT. 


NOVEMBER 8, 1958. 
Hon. JAMES BH. Murgkay, 
Washington, D.C. 

DearR SENATOR MurRRAy: Please include this statement in the minutes of the 
hearing to be held November 12 in Salt Lake City on the wilderness preservation 
system. 

Flathead Wildlife, Inc., is a nonprofit conservation organization of some 700 
citizen-members who reside in northwestern Montana. These members voted 
unanimously to endorse the wilderness preservation bill which was before the 
last Congress. They desire that this important bill be reintroduced and passed 
during the next session. 

Wilderness has tremendous recreational, industrial, scientific, educational, and 
conservation values. Besides the increasing number of U.S. citizens who hunt, 
fish, hike, or sightsee in our wild and wilderness areas, these unmolested natural 
places serve as the source of much fish and game which supplies adjacent regions 
with a great deal of recreation that, in turn, supports a large and growing recre- 
ational industry. 

In Montana, the survival of valuable wilderness-loving species of wildlife— 
like the grizzly bear, moose, mountain goat, bighorn sheep, Dolly Varden, and 
Montana black spotted cutthroat trout—largely depend upon the preservation 
of wilderness. 

Most of our wilderness areas are located in high, mountainous, headwater 
country of little or no value for lumbering and grazing purposes. However, 
preservation of wilderness in this type of terrain is important to the protection 
of watersheds and the continuous flow of clear water below to support industry, 
agriculture, and recreation. 

From unmolested wild country scientists are learning significant facts which 
will enable Americans to enjoy better living—and much more useful information 
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will be forthcoming. We firmly believe that the great need of our people in 
making a living, now and in the future, is to learn to use our so-called civilized | 
lands better, and not destroy for transitory commercial value the relatively small 
portion of our country that is left in wilderness. } 

Furthermore, we do not feel that wilderness will survive under administrative 
protection alone. This is based on firsthand observation of the ever-increasing 
pressures that are being applied by single interests to encroach upon the public’s i 
designated wildlands in Montana. Despite the best of intentions, sooner or later i 
without Federal legislative recognition and support, first one administrative ‘ 
official and then another is bound to be influenced by these unrelenting pressures f 
of single interests, and piecemeal attrition of our valuable wilderness lands ; 
will result. 

However, far from locking up forever part of the public domain, as alleged 
by its opponents, the wilderness bill would provide congressional recognition 
and an orderly system for making use of our national wilderness lands for the 
public’s fullest benefit—and for the enlargement or reduction of these lands, 
according to the public’s best long-range interests. 

In conclusion, we urge the prompt adoption by Congress of wilderness preser- 
vation legislation similar to that considered in the last session. 

Sincerely, 

Dr. WiLu1AmM J. LittT_e, Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF GLENN G, SAUNDERS 


WILDERNESS LEGISLATION 







This speech is being reduced to writing at the request of William E. Welsh 
so that he can cause it to be duplicated in the expectation that someone may 
possibly wish to preserve it for reading or that others attending the National 
Reclamation Convention at which it is to be delivered, will find it more con- 
venient to pick up the copy oft of the table outside the place where the speech 
is to be delivered and not have to be bored by the tedious process of listening. 
This is not my customary way of delivering speeches and there is no guarantee 
whatsoever that I will say all or any part of what is contained in this so-called 
speech when actually I get to the platform at the convention Friday morning, 
November 21, at 11 a.m., in the year 1958. 

If you are going to listen to anyone or read what he has to say you really ought 
to know a little about him in order to evaluate his remarks. That is why we 
lawyers qualify an expert witness so that the judge or jury may be able to form 
an opinion as to the value of the testimony to be given by such witness. It is 
not inappropriate, therefore, for me to acknowledge that I was born in Denver, 
Colo., just this side of the turn of the century, and lived in Colorado all of my 
life, except for brief excursions for education or recreation to the Great Lakes 
region, Canada, Mexico, and various parts of the Western United States. I 
have also spent a little time in the jungles of the eastern part of the United 
States on business. 

While I am a wilderness enthusiast, along with my wife, and greatly enjoy the 
remotest places, accessible by foot or horseback, stark necessity has required me 
to earn a living since I arrived at maturity without patrimony. I earn this 
living as a lawyer and have spent far the greater portion of my productive 
hours in the field of water law, to the extent that I am regarded as a water 
expert when away from home and a critic on the subject at home, which is as 
close as one can ever get to being an expert at home. In my own life I have 
had to observe the conflict between my love for untamed nature and the primeval 
wilderness on the one hand and the wresting from nature of the resources 
which destroy the primeval character of our country in its natural state because 
of what some*of us consider the sheer necessity of growing animals for food, 
cutting timber for shelter, and developing water resources for domestic, indus- 
trial, and agricultural purposes. 

Some expert has figured out that less than half of 1 percent of all of the 
people in the United States ever actually enters on or uses a wilderness area. I 
personally am a part on this statistic but am no part of the radical view held by 
some of those who belong in this statistic and who believes that millions of acres 
of ground owned by the people of the United States should be set aside for 
the exclusive use of this extremely small minority of people to the permanent 
detriment of that large portion of our population which is dependent not only 
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for its prosperity but even for its continued existence upon the availability of 
the publicly owned lands for the best use of everyone. 

It is a matter of sheer necessity for us in the West to disturb the wilderness 
character of the country by the creation of waterworks, access roads, logging 
operations, mining operations, electric transmission facilities and communica- 
tion facilities. If a wilderness area is thrown across even a very small portion 
of a total development it may be fatal to the whole development. The matter of 
access across a wilderness area is sometimes absolutely vital to a water, log- 
ging, or mining operation. If the access is made unavailable the whole develop- 
ment becomes uneconomic and progress stops. 

However, a sane and reasonable man at once sees that I must be somewhat 
biased against wilderness areas. What can be so wrong with preserving a 
small part of our great national domain in the primeval state as was provided 
in S. 4028 of the 85th Congress? 

The fact is that the current movement for the creation of wilderness legis- 
lation can only be understood in the light of some history. It is closely asso- 
ciated with the general influence of those associated with fish and wildlife con- 
servation. Examining the history of this general group of people we find an 
apparently innocent but ever-increasing lust to paralyze the effective use of the 
public lands of the United States for those things which are necessary for the 
continuation of our national existence. 

The Federal statute of 1934, as amended in 1940, appears under title 16, 
United States Code Annotated, S. 663, that statute provided for the Bureau of 
Reclamation to furnish an opportunity to the Fish and Wildlife Service to make 
such uses of impounded reclamation waters, “as are not inconsistent with the 
primary use of waters and are constitutional rights of the States.” This statute 
puts first things first. Necessity for life was placed ahead of recreation values 
but provided for recreation values whenever those could be developed consist- 
ently with the necessary development of the national economy. 

It wasn’t long, however, before the proponents of limiting the use of our 
uational resources had moved in just a little farther since in 1946 the statute 
law changed so that whenever the waters of any stream or other body of water 
are authorized to be impounded, diverted, or otherwise controlled for any pur- 
pose whatever by any department or agency of the United States or by any 
public or private agency under Federal permit then such department or agency 
shall “first consult” with the Fish and Wildlife Service and the State fish and 
wildlife agencies ‘“‘with a view to preventing loss of and damage to wildlife re- 
sources * * *.” This amendment came in section 662 of the statute. 

By 1958 we find the Congress passing an act which provides that fish and 
wildlife matters shall receive “equal consideration and be coordinated with 
other features of water research development programs.” 

A practical example of how this works is found in a case now pending before 
the administrative bureau of the executive department of the U.S. Government. 
The project under development for more than a third of a century at a cost 
of more than $25 million of non-Federal money requires the use of a couple 
of miles of a small stream located in a national forest but not even in a wilder- 
ness area. Although the laws of the United States provide for the granting 
of rights-of-way in such a situation, conditions have been placed upon the 
right-of-way so granted which would prevent any water being run through 
these small streams which would cause any erosion. The explanation for this 
is that erosion diminishes fish food and impairs fish habitat. It is obviously 
impossible to run any appreciable amount of water whatsoever without causing 
some erosion, and therefore the statutes supposedly giving rights-of-way for 
water development projects are now subjugated to fishing uses so minor as to 
constitute an economic value of perhaps $10 a year while impairing a water 
supply for 600,000 people. 

The proposed wilderness legislation is simply the latest in a continuing 
series of steps to lay the dead hand of bureaucracy on the public lands of 
the Western United States. If this dead hand were to be laid upon even a 
few key areas it would be serious. The whole Nation will feel the shock of 
unreasonable restraints placed upon the public lands of the 11 Western States 
of the United States because more than one-half of the total area of these 
States is under control of the Federal Government. 

This is not a local problem, indigenous simply to the western part of the 
United States. If we destroy the principal of using public lands for the best 
possible use for all of the people it will be felt throughout the United States. 
This country is so strong that we are likely to gain the impression that no 
amount of mismanagement or foolishness can injure us. 
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It is probably true that this country cannot be successfully attacked by any 
foreign power nor its prosperity and growth impaired by any force outside its 
own boundaries. If we lose our momentum, our initiative, our will to create 
a nation which is not only populous but mindful ever of the rights of the 
personality of each individual, it will be by reason of disintegration from 
within. Within an area of a few hundred square miles in the State of Colo- 
rado lies locked up a greater power potential than in the entire Ruhr Valley. 
How can any right thinking American give serious consideration to. wilderness 
legislation which will seriously hamper the water development necessary to 
unlocking this vast potential? This is but one striking example of the damage 
which will be done to our economy if we fail to curb the present threatening 
trend to so limit the use of our federally owned natural resources as to meet 
the desires and needs of a limited few of our people. 

Some of the greatest values of life are to be derived from the use of the 
national domain for recreational purposes. It was estimated by the U.S. 
Forest Service that about 55 million tourists visited the national forests in 
the year of 1956. Almost all of these people would have been prevented from 
their visits if they had been reduced to the means afforded for use of wilder- 
ness areas. Less than 1 percent of all these people visited wilderness areas. 

It is literally impossible for families with small children or older members 
who enjoy vacationing together to meet the standards of visiting wilderness 
areas by hiking or horseback riding. Many fishermen and hunters would find 
the national forest inaccessible to them but for the use of gasoline-powered 
equipment. 

It is difficult to conceive why a fisherman cannot enjoy a lake formed by an 
artificial dam as much as a lake formed by nature. In the West it is especially 
true that artificial lakes are important for recreation because the aridity of the 
country means that in many areas lakes would be nonexistent except for the 
works of man. My enjoyment of the national forests has never been impaired 
as much by a powerline going through the area where I was hiking, as it has 
been impaired by a beer can at the side of the trail in a supposed wilderness 
area. You see, it is just a matter of where you put your values. 

As reclamationists, we must see that those values in the public domain which 
have to do with its use for creating food and fiber and the generation of energy 
that will multiply our own people’s efforts must not be lost sight of. In our vast 
public domain there is room for all legitimate uses. Resolutions of the National 
Reclamation Association will accurately define the position of this association 
in what I am sure will be moderate, wise, and constructive terms. I am quite 
sure that our resolutions will call for a national policy such that the spiritual 
values to be obtained from our national land and resources will be fully realized 
but under terms of such that we will also be able to keep alive and enjoy those 
spiritual values. 


LETTER oF RicHarp J. SHAw, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF BOTANY, UTAH 
STATE UNIVERSITY 


Loean, Utan, November 7, 1958. 
Senator James BE. Murray, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Dear Sir: I should like to go on record as being in favor of the proposed 
wilderness bill, S. 4028. I am asking that my comments be made part of the 
hearing held in Salt Lake City on November 12, 1958. 

For the past 9 years I have worked as a seasonal ranger-naturalist in Grand 
Teton National Park, and in that capacity I have talked to thousands of people 
from all over the Nation. People are conscious of wilderness and the esthetic 
value it provides. Generally, though, they are not aware of the acute problems 
of our shrinking wilderness areas; but when the wilderness idea is explained 
in a campfire program or on a nature walk, the response in favor of protection 
is usually unanimous, especially among our young people. Let us establish a 
definite wilderness policy. 

The present proposal is weak in some aspects; for example, under the use of 
the wilderness I feel it is wrong to continue grazing and the use of aircraft and 
motorboats where these practices have already become established. However, 


in spite of these weaknesses, I urge you to push for an early enactment of this 
wilderness bill. 


Sincerely, 
Ricuarp J. SHaw, 
Assistant Professor of Botany, Utah State University. 
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STATEMENT OF HAROLD GOODRO, PRESIDENT, WASATCH MOUNTAIN CLUB 


My name is Harold Goodro. I am currently serving a fifth term as president 
of the Wasatch Mountain Club, an organization that has dedicated itself to 
the preservation and protection of the last great shrines of nature that we call 
wilderness areas. Having acted as guide and leader of this group on nine 
summer vacation pack trips into wilderness areas, I feel that I truly know 
some of the problems that face both sides of this current issue. Quoting from 
the Wilderness magazine, I'd like to restate this truth—‘Wilderness persists 
where nature is free and only man’s actions are disciplined.” 

The opponent of this bill who made the statement that—‘‘There are millions 
of acres all over the West that are bound to remain wilderness areas in spite 
of all man can do,” must have formed that opinion while seated at his desk— 
hundreds of miles from the nearest such area. Many of us have seen the irre- 
parable damage a few have done to great areas in a very short time. A cattle- 
man claims that these great areas should not be set aside so that a few hardy 
outdoor people can enjoy them, while keeping the greater commercial interests 
out. What he really may mean is that the thousands of people who love these 
places, and generations to come, should not interfere with a few cattlemen whose 
activities could, if unrestricted, ruin these areas forever. 

There could never be enough forest men, park rangers, and like officers to 
guard and supervise the commercial interests already allowed in these areas. 
We have seen what a few sheep can do to a beautiful spot in just a few days. 
We have seen the permanent scars left by the access roads for heavy bulldozers 
and trucks in search of minerals and timber claims. We have seen how even 
the simple passing through of a four-wheel drive vehicle, leaves first ruts, then 
erosion starts, and finally deep trenches and gullies are gashed across the face 
of our timberlands. There are very few instances wherein commercial and 
industrial operators actually went out of their way to leave an area as close 
to its original state as possible. Usually it is a haste-and-waste policy that is 
followed. 

We must save some of our great natural heritage for the future—and stop 
measuring it in dollars and cents. 

Every man, woman, and child should go at least once into a natural wilder- 
ness area to find out for himself—just what the most wonderful yet simple 
beauties and pleasures of life really are. The most personally economical, sat- 
isfying, and relaxing vacation a man can have is to pack into an untouched 
wilderness area. Here, away from all the trials and tribulations of everyday 
life, and out of touch with the press of a civilization that seems trying to destroy 
itself, a man can know the true meaning of life and living. In nature's class- 
room we can begin to realize the blessings given there. 

This bill, which in my mind is not nearly strong enough in its aims, is never- 
theless a great step in the right direction toward guaranteeing that our 
children and their progeny shall enjoy some of the treasured moments we have 
known. 


STATEMENT OF ERNEST R. MAy, MEETEETSE, Wyo. 


My name is Ernest R. May of Meeteetse, Wyo. I appear before you gentlemen 
to testify in opposition to Senate bill 4028—in behalf of the Wyoming Stock 
Growers Association in particular, and the people of Wyoming in general. 

It is not my intention to dwell upon the economic aspects of the bill, which, 
have been and will be adequately covered, but rather upon the social premises 
upon which it is based; namely, and I quote from section 1, paragraph B, of the 
bill, “The preservation of such designated areas of wilderness is recognized as a 
desirable policy of the Government of the United States of America for the 
health, welfare, knowledge and happiness of its citizens of present and future 
generations, particularly for those uses of such areas that facilitate recreation 
and preservation or restoration of health.” A very noble and high-minded pur 
pose indeed if the body of the bill did not circumvent this very purpose by making 
inaccessible vast areas of public domain to all but the wealthy few who can 
afford to hire guides and horses to make use of these areas set aside for their 
private enjoyment. In short, gentlemen, this is class legislation in its most 
odious form in fact, it more closely resembles an insidious plot or conspiracy to 
set aside tremendous hunting and fishing areas for the exclusive use of a small 
minority of our more affiuent citizens. 
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Our rapidly growing population requires more, not less outdoor recreation 
facilities and these facilities must be accessible whenever and wherever possible 
to vehicular transportation if they are to serve the vast majority of our people. 
If one harbors the delusion that roads and wilderness are incompatible all that 
is required to disabuse him of this fallacy is a half mile walk from any road 
in Yellowstone Park where he will find that in spite of 75 years of accessibility 
the primitive nature of the country is no different than it was a thousand years 
ago. 

The lack of confidence, implied in this bill, in the ability and integrity of the 
dedicated and underpaid men in our Forest and Park Service, who have given 
and are giving the best years of their lives to the proper management of our 
public domain is sinfully unjust. It is imperative that they retain the flexibility 
of action they now have to adjust to our changing times in the years ahead if 
the best interest of all of our people are to be served. 

I would like to point out an apparemt lack of faith in the wisdom of this bill 
on the part of its author and sponsor, the Senator from Minnesota, who found 
it advisable to include in paragraph 3, subsection C of section 3, certain safe- 
guards for areas in his own State. ‘This cynical hypocrisy on the part of the 
sponsor should cast grave doubts in the minds of all legislators as to the advisa- 
bility of supporting this legislation. 

There is no need for me to be verbose, the bill itself destroys the very con- 
cept upon which it is based and becomes, instead, what appears to be the most 
flagrant land grab ever attempted and while purporting to benefit the many, 
creates a paradise for the few. 


STATEMENT OF THE HELENA WILDLIFE ASSOCIATION, INC. 


HELENA, Mont., November 7, 1958. 
Senator JAMEs BE. Murray, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Murray: The Helena Wildlife Association, Inc., of Helena, 
Mont., would like to go on record as being in favor of the wilderness bill 8. 
4028 in its entirety. 

We believe it to be imperative that congressional recognition be given to 
wilderness preservation as a public land management concept on national 
forests, national parks, and wildlife refuges. 

Very truly yours, 
VIRGIL JANES, 
President, Helena Wildlife Association, Inc. 


STATEMENT OF THE Bie HORN CHAPTER, IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE OF AMERICA, INC. 


SHERIDAN, Wy0., November 8, 1958. 
Senator JAMEs BP. Murray, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR Murray: The Big Horn Chapter of the Izaak Walton League 
of America of Sheridan, Wyo., submits the following statement and ask that it 
be made a part of the hearing record on the wilderness bill, S. 4028, November 
12, 1958, at Salt Lake City, Utah. 

The Big Horn chapter of the Izaak Walton League of America mindful of 
its pledge “to further the league’s efforts to foster the wise use of all natural 
resources” wishes to go on record supporting the wilderness bill, S. 4028. 

Our fast-moving mechanical civilization makes it urgent that we have a 
national law establishing a wilderness preservation policy before it is too late. 

The wilderness bill is not in conflict with the existing program and interests. 
The pressures of a rapidly increasing population and the consequent rapid 
economic growth make it imperative that congressional recognition be given 
to wilderness as a part of the multiple use program. 

Sincerely yours, 
RutH R. Kent, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Letrer or AroBre 8S. MOssMAN, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF ZOOLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF 
WYOMING 


LARAMIE, Wyro., October 30, 1958. 
Senator James E. Murray, 


Washington, D. C. 


Dear SENATOR Murray: I am wholeheartedly in favor of the bill and the 
philosophy which has led to its promulgation. 

As a teacher of ecology I wish we had a good piece of undisturbed midgrass 
prairie near Laramie to show our students. Asa researcher I wish we had such 
a piece of land to serve as a norm by which we might judge our range practices. 
By the same token, it is imperative, if these be good reasons, that we should 
preserve, in primitive condition, truly adequate examples of as many natural 
area types as possible. As I have indicated, it is already too late to do this for 
some of the natural communities of which we have only written record or 
where only isolated patches remain—patches so small that they are no longer 
truly natural because of extraneous influences upon them from outside their 
borders. The wilderness bill will assist in retaining these scientifically and 
educationally valuable areas. 

As a person interested in the out-of-doors I am more and more perturbed by 
being constantly confronted with “No Trespassing” signs. I can personally 
remember when this was seldom a problem, and certainly it was no problem 
at all to my grandparents during their younger years. Also, I have had an 
opportunity to travel some truly wild country in some of the Western States 
and in Alaska. I would like to continue to be able to visit such areas. I wish 
my grandparents had had enough foresight to conserve many more such places 
than they did so that I could have more of the enjoyment I get out of visiting, 
planning to visit, and remembering my visits to them. In a less selfish vein, 
I would like to do what I can to see that my daughters and son and their 
children and theirs have a chance to experience wildernesses. I would like to 
secure the same rights for the other people of their generations. The wilderness 
bill will assist in doing these things. 

As a practical human being in, I believe, the best sense of the word, I can 
see the esthetic values of wilderness; I can appreciate the improvement in 
mental and physical health that people can experience through contact with 
wilderness; I can see the constant increase in our population and its implica- 
tions in terms of utilization of our resources among which are huge problems 
related to the utilization of natural areas for recreation. I am humble enough 
to realize that we do not “know it all” yet and that we have real reason for 
retaining natural areas for their potential scientific and educational value even 
though we cannot say precisely what scientific value a given area may have. 
Who, in 1900, could have said with any sureness of being correct that the study 
of atomic physics would allow us to utilize nuclear power for the propulsion of 
ships. I also realize that laws must be formed in such a way that when serious 
need arises modifications of them and of the things they concern can be made. 
In the present case, if there is a real need for somehow changing the natural 
character of a wilderness area, it can be done within the framework of the 
wilderness bill. 

Because of all these considerations, I am in favor of the wilderness bill, 
S. 4028, and I certainly hope that it will be enacted into law. I say this in the 
belief that the enacting of the wilderness bill is in the best interests of our 
country and the world, and that it is the moral thing to do in terms of both 
our generation and subsequent ones. I know of no way in which I can obtain 
personal financial gain by the enactment of the wilderness bill. There is some 
possibility that I might if it is not enacted. This point, it seems to me, should 
be carefully considered by those who have the power to either enact or reject 
this bill. 


Very sincerely yours, 


ARCHIE 8. MOSSMAN, 
Assistant Professor of Zoology. 
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RESOLUTION OF THE DUCHESNE CATTLE ASSOCIATION 


Be it resolved by the Duchesne Cattle Association, That they go on record 
opposing the national wilderness bill as stated ; 

Whereas it reads that millions of acres. will be set aside only to be used as 
hiking and sightseeing acres; therefore, this group opposes this bill as it stands; 

Whereas they feel livestock and the livestock industry is the backbone of 
the West and they feel that by the withdrawal of these areas from grazing, 
etc., the whole economy of the Nation would severely be impaired ; 

Whereas we feel that the Department of Agriculture (Forest Service) is 
giving the nonstockmen sufficient interest at this time. 





STATEMENT OF THE NEVADA WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


RENO, NEv., November 7, 1958. 
Hon. ALAN BIBLE, 


Washington, D.C. 


Deak SENATOR BIBLE: Enclosed copy of a resolution adopted by the members 
of our association dealing with the so-called wilderness bill (S. 4028) will be 
self-explanatory. As we understand it, you are a member of the Senate com- 
mittee which is holding or about to hold hearings on this bill. 

Some of our reasons for opposing this type of legislation are as follows: 

For several sessions now, legislation of this type has been introduced in the 
Congress. At first, the bills concerned made practically no concessions to the 
other multiple user groups established in and concerned with the use of the 
lands and resources sought to be locked up in wilderness areas. In addition 
they aimed at taking the present power of handling such areas entirely out 
of the hands of the Federal administrative agencies in charge. 

On that basis ours and many other organizations representing others of the 
many user groups uniformly objected to each attempt at such legislation. 

Under this opposition, the sponsors gradually softened up the proposal each 
year, until now quite a few concessions to other user groups and the powers 
of the Federal administrative agents seem to be provided for therein. 

The original interest is still there, however, and provisions of the bill still 
would seriously impede the present powers of the Federal administrative agents 
over the uses to be made of the Federal lands concerned and jeopardize the 
interests of other user groups such as ours. 

Further, if a start is made by the enactment of the present bill, it seems 
certain that nothing but a continual battle by the other multiple user groups, 
such as ours, will prevent those wedded to the wilderness idea from accomplish- 
ing their original objective of a locking away of the lands and resources con- 
cerned and a locking out from their further use by the other groups, such as 
ours, which long have been and still are established in their use. 

Some may say there is little chance that this idea of wilderness areas ever 
would affect Nevada regions. Still, it is, we think, already evident in the 
ease of the efforts toward creation of a national park in the Mount Wheeler 
area of White Point County. Once such an idea becomes established no one 
can know to what limits attempts may be made to use it. 

Already the Federal agencies in charge of these Federal lands have set aside, 
for those having a taste for wilderness areas, areas which still are, can be, and 
are being kept largely in their primitive state. Presently, the Federal adminis- 
trative officials in charge have full power to enlarge or diminish the size and ex- 
tent of such areas, as they judge best according to developments from time to 
time in the general public interests. The same situation and the same authority 
applied to all other uses of these lands, including the use made by our group, so 
that no one group can, by statute, secure what amounts to a legal grant of the 
exclusive use, as against other users and the public at large, of any of these lands 
and resources. 

We think this is the way the situation should continue to stand. 

Otherwise, if the one group now concerned succeeds by the passage of legis- 
lation such as dealt with herein, in having Congress grant it the exclusive use 
of parts of these lands and resources, the way will be open for each of the many 
other user groups concerned to press ever after for equal treatment. 
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We just cannot believe that such a situation would work out to the welfare 
of the interests of our country as a whole and particularly the many local re- 
gions directly concerned and therefore urge you to lend your best efforts to the 
defeat of this type of legislation. 

For the members of the Nevada Wool Growers Association: 


STANLEY ELLison, President. 





RESOLUTION OF THE NEVADA Woo. GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
RESOLUTION OPPOSING THE WILDERNESS BILL 


Whereas through legislation of the type of the wilderness bill (S. 4028) a 
single group of the public is aiming, by law, to have set aside perpetually for its 
exclusive use and enjoyment certain large tracts of the remaining federally 
owned lands such as those which lie within national forests and Federal graz- 
ing districts thus upsetting-the long established multiple-use principle and pol- 
icy which are being applied to the use of these lands under the regulatory 
powers of the administrative officials in charge ; and 

Whereas such lands and their resources belong to all the public and are and 
long have been under use by many user groups upon the activities of which a 
considerable part of the economy of our country and of the regions directly 
concerned depends, with the authority to decide from time to time what use had 
best be made of them in the interests of all the people in the hands of Federal 
agencies to whom the Congress has delegated this authority ; and 

Whereas it does not appear to be in the best public interest to change this 
policy, as proposed: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the members of the Nevada Wool Growers’ Association, in annual 
convention assembled at Elko, Nev., this 8 day of November, 1958: That we go 
on record as strongly opposing this or any similar legislation and that copies 
hereof be sent by our secretary to the members of the Nevada congressional 
delegation, our Governor and the chairman of the proper committees in the senate 
and assembly of our State legislature when next it convenes; also that the 
Honorable Alan Bible, as a member of the Senate committee in charge of this 
legislation be requested to see that this resolution be made a part of the hear- 
ings record on the bill concerned. 


LETTER OF STANLEY B. MULAIK, PRESIDENT, UTAH NatTurRE Stupy Society 


UNIVERSITY OF UTAH, 
Salt Lake City, November 6, 1958. 
Senator JAMEs FE. MurRay, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

DEAR SENATOR MuRRAY: I am Stanley B. Mulaik, president of the Utah Nature 
Study Society, president-elect of the American Nature Study Society, and vice 
president of the Conservation Education Association. My interest for many 
years has been strong in the field of conservation education. During these years 
I have seen a paradox in the relation of the people to the wilderness. 

The American pioneering spirit which took man to practically every acre of 
the resource-rich wilderness which he tapped usually with profligate waste, 
produced the greatness which this country has. With plow and axe and pick, 
and more recently with the bulldozer, chainsaw, tractor, and other power machin- 
ery, this wilderness has almost entirely been wiped out. Today hardly 1 percent 
of the one-time wilderness can be found in wilderness areas. 

The pioneering spirit drew its greatest strength from a desire to get out to the 
great open spaces, to areas where perhaps even for a moment man might enjoy 
peace and solitude. It was this type of experience which led the pioneer to 
endure hardships, yet to have great accomplishments. 

Today’s people, no less than the pioneer, seek places where a moment’s solitude 
may be enjoyed; where wilderness experience from which man has been taken 
only in very modern times may be had. Out of the nearly 100,000 years of the 
history of mankind, hardly a thousand of it has been in what we might consider 
is an urban economy. In our own America the growth to an urbanized economy 
is less than a hundred years old. Last year no less than 50 million people visited 
our immensely overcrowded national parks, national forests, and other areas in 
which are to be fuund the last remains of wilderness. Though cattle and sheep 
have desecrated and plundered these, yet there is enough of the wilderness char- 
acter to be recognized as such. 
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We hear the loud voices of small minorities backed by large financial interests 
erying for the right they claim is theirs to enter the wilderness areas to make a 
living. They have only permissive privileges. The proposed exploitation would 
be for making a fast buck at the expense of the great majority of the American 
people who prefer to see these areas preserved for the highest use to which they 
ean be assigned—to that of a museum, as watersheds, as recreation areas, and 
for scientific study plots. In our own Utah wilderness area in the Uintas, the 
use by thousands of people, who could most properly be termed tourists, vaca- 
tioners, and picnickers, would bring to the State a long-range guaranteed income 
which would far exceed that of the lumbering and other interests which today 
seek to desecrate those areas. 

Those who wish to exploit these areas cry for multiple use, but their arguments 
point to multiple use on every acre of our great land. They wish to graze every 
acre, to lumber every acre, to mine every acre, or to use their bulldozer on every 
acre. The multiple use concept to which we can all give honest thought must be 
applied to whole mountain areas, to whole forest areas. From these we must 
select those lesser areas for such exploitive activities as grazing, lumbering, 
recreation, mining, or hunting. But please, not all of these on every acre. The 
present Uinta and other wilderness areas being only a scant 1 percent of the 
former great wilderness which was America, must be kept as such. Those who 
would oppose keeping these areas in wilderness are indeed looking back to the 
days of the exploitive pioneer, and not ahead to a nation which needs every acre 
of wilderness it can legally establish through congressional action. We need 
those areas not only as watersheds, but as areas to let us know what an ungrazed, 
unlumbered area can be like. This is not sentimentality. It has implications 
of the practical, the theoretical, and ethical. It relates strongly te the question 
of what kind of America do we want. The millions who visit national parks and 
national forests to enjoy its wilderness want an America where at least a small 
portion has been saved from ruthless mechanization and artificiality. 

The wilderness bill would at least give congressional recognition to the wilder- 
ness character of the areas originally set up to be truly wilderness areas. The 
bill does not do justice to the fundamental purpose of a wilderness. Pressures 
from those who would exploit wilderness have been great, and there has been 
necessary compromise. Even for its weaknesses such as permitting grazing on 
those areas, the wilderness bill should become the law to perpetuate the areas 
and to keep them from further desecration. 

Respectfully yours, 


STANLEY B. MULAIK. 


STATEMENT OF THE Rotary CLUB OF WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, MONT. 


We strongly favor retention and preservation of wilderness areas and ulti- 
mate congressional action to firmly establish wilderness areas as sound national 
policy. We are opposed to Senate bill 4028, as presently drafted, because we 
believe precipitant action now, in locking the door, will in the end defeat sound 
long-term wilderness objectives. We urge that wilderness areas now estab- 
lished on national forest lands be retained under administrative jurisdiction of 
the Forest Service until such time as a thorough national review of all recrea- 
tional resources has been made. Then and only then, after mature consideration, 
review of all multiple-purpose uses, adequate and local public hearings, and 
consideration of modifications to control fire and insect infestation can a sound 
national wilderness policy be adopted. 


STATEMENT OF THE UTAH STATE DEPARTMENT OF FISH AND GAME 


On June 28, 1958, Congress authorized the spending of $214 million to make 
a study of the outdoor recreation resources of the public lands and other land 
and water of the United States, its Territories, and possessions, through the 
establishment of a National Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission. 

This Commission will have an Advisory Council consisting of representatives 
of all Federal land agencies and representatives of the various major geo- 
graphical areas and citizen interest groups including the following: State 
game and fish departments, State park departments, State forestry depart- 
ments, private organizations working in the field of outdoor recreation resources 
and opportunities, landowners, State water pollution control agencies, private 
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forestry interests, livestock interests, mining interests, State travel commis- 
sions, petroleum production interests, commercial fishing interests, commercial 
outdoor recreation interests, industry, education, labor, public utilities, and 
municipal governments. 

The Commission is to submit to the President and to the Congress a com- 
plete report of its review not later than September 1, 1961. 

It would appear to be an infringement upon the authority of the National 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission to give consideration to the 
wilderness bill at this time without first being appraised of the Commission’s 
recommendations. 

The Commission, through its Advisory Council, is certainly representative of 
all groups who could possibly have an interest in the wilderness bill; therefore, 
it appears that there is no good reason for not waiting for the Commission to 
make its $2% million recommendation. 

With reference to the wilderness bill in its presently revised form, it would 
seem that the objection voiced by the Department of Agriculture regarding the 
establishment of a National Wilderness Preservation Council is a legitimate 
one. This objection was well stated by Edward C. Crafts, Assistant Chief of 
the U.S. Forest Service, in his report to the Senate Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs in which he said, “The statutory establishment of a Council to 
be concerned only with a limited phase of a single use might well invite pro- 
posals for statutory establishment of similar single-interest councils to be con- 
cerned with other individual national-forest uses. This would run counter to 
the long-established policy of multiple-use administration of the national for- 
ests in which consideration must be given to all uses in proper balance.” 

Such a council would not seem to serve any really useful purpose, but might 
set an undesirable precedent that would hamper multiple-use administration. 

It is believed that control of forest insects and diseases should be permitted on 
national forest areas in the wilderness system without requiring Presidential 
authorization. Who is better qualified to determine when control measures are 
necessary than trained technicians of the Forest Service? It is felt that undue 
delays in applying control measures could cause unnecessary depletion of valu- 
able fish and wildlife habitat. 

The favorable aspect of the wilderness bill appears to be that it would give 
statutory recognition to wilderness areas, The bill would recognize sustained 
yield and multiple use, giving statutory recognition to recreation and wildlife 
habitat resources as two of the multiple-use objectives on the national forest 
areas. It is felt, however, that this should be expanded to include all public 
land areas, especially where the management of wildlife is concerned. 

sig game herds not managed on a sustained yield basis soon deplete their 
habitat, even to the extent that the condition could become a threat to proper 
watershed and soil conservation. Proper management of big game herds calls 
for harvesting of the surplus crop. Who has more claim to this surplus crop 
than the general public, the people who own the public lands? 

In summary, it is the belief of this Department that all public lands should be 
managed on a sustained yield and multiple-use basis providing that the uses 
involve proper use; and that when a particular use will benefit a majority of the 
American people for the longest possible period of time, that use should be 
recognized whether it be wilderness use or some other use. 


LETTER OF L.R. 





PUGH, PRESIDENT, THE St. Marites LUMBER CoO. 











Sr. Maries, Ipano, November 5, 1958. 
Hon. Senator James E. Murray, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR Murray: It is our belief that any expansion of areas dedicated 
to a single use can only be damaging to the welfare of the people of the Western 
States and ultimately to the Nation as a whole. 

It does not seem proper that an area be set aside for a single use and not be 
given full and complete protection from fires, insects, and disease; after the 
progress of present years in learning to control these factors. 

Failure to utilize and protect these areas to the greatest extent possible is 
creating a hazard to adjacent lands. 

Multiple use of extensive land areas relieves the intense pressure of single use 
on a particular area which will ultimately destroy that area for that purpose. 








ee 
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We do not visualize how an appointed three-man committee, superimposed on 
existing agencies, and dedicated to a special interest, can serve the best interest 
of all the people, to a greater extent that the professionally trained men employed 
under present Government agencies. 

Respectfully submitted, 
L. R. Puen, President. 


STATEMENT OF NEVADA FaRM BUREAU 


Some of the reasons for objections to 8. 4028, the proposed wilderness legisla- 
tion, are given as follows: 

1. In our national park system, we now have nearly 15 million acres of a 
primeval nature for our citizens to visit. 

2. The national forests have set aside 14% million acres in primitive wilderness 
and wild areas. 

3. Wildlife refuges, over 13 million acres, are set aside and much of this is 
primeval unspoiled country. 

4. There are almost 5 million acres of wilderness areas in the Indian reserva- 
tions. 

5. The above-mentioned areas encompass almost 52 million acres of land, an 
area equal to the entire State of Utah. Almost all of this area is devoted to 
single purpose use. Past experience has indicated that it will remain in its 
original state. 

6. The enactment of legislation of this nature obstructs the special use 
programs authorized by Congress on national parks, monuments, game refuges, 
and game ranges. 

We feel sure that many people do not realize that this legislation closes the 
door to normal recreational use and would limit the opportunity for them to 
enjoy the scenic beauties of nature. 

This would apply especially to the tourist, who travels our country in great 
numbers today. They do not have the time to take leisurely hikes and pack 
trips into the back country, so must rely on roads and highways if they are to 
enjoy the wonders of nature. 

7. The impact on the economy of the West might have a serious effect in the 
future. We are a rapidly expanding part of the Nation and future development 
is closely tied to the use of grazing, minerals, forests, and development of water 
resources. Once the wilderness areas are established, it may be impossible to 
secure changes of use and if so, on a very limited scale. 

Quote from the bill: “Pursuant to this policy the Congress gives sanction to 
the continued preservation as wilderness of those areas federally owned or 
controlled that are within national parks, national forests, national wildlife 
refuges, or other public lands and that have so far retained under their Federal 
administration the principal attributes of their primeval character.” 

This could also be construed to mean that all Federal areas of a primitive 
nature could be added under the bill. 

8. There are no provisions in the bill for fire proteetion. One fire could 
destroy years of revegetation and nothing could be done to prevent it. 

9. Insect control would be almost impossible and with the numerous new 
species of insects being discovered each year, future hoards of insects could 
invade our agricultural areas and destroy food crops. Serious destruction could 
also occur in the wilderness areas. 

10. We are of the opinion that we have trained and qualified men administering 
our public lands. They have made a career of their work. 

The question that we pose is: Who is most capable of determining Federal land 
use—qualified land administrators or an appointed commission? 

11. This legislation, if enacted, would be poor public policy. 

(a) It establishes legislative sanction of single use management of mil- 
lions of acres of Federal land. 

(b) No study has been made to determine the highest use possible, allow- 
ing public hearings to be held, before reclassifying the lands. 

(c) The general public may be inclined to view this as special preference 
legislation. 

12. This legislation is not needed, wilderness areas are on the increase and 
have not been shown to be inadequate to meet future needs. 


26332—59—pt. 2——-44 
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Recent surveys have indicated an increasing number of wilderness-type areas 
on both public and private lands, in addition to lands already designated for 
this purpose. Easy accessibility to such lands has added merit. 

The purpose of S. 4028 can be accomplished by a bill which merely gives recog- 
nition to the use of areas on Federal lands as wilderness areas, after the area 
has been studied and a determination made that wilderness use is the highest 
use, although we feel legislation is not needed. 

The above comments represent a few of our objections, as we in the West must 
rely on our natural resources for livelihood and future growth. 


Nevada lands acreages and uses 


Total land area 

EES SEIS SE I ten ae sracdent tana tania 
Reserved unproductive forest land 

Unreserved unproductive forest land 


Federal wildlife refuges 
National recreation areas 
National monuments 
State parks 
Wild areas. 
Armed services gunnery ranges 
Railroad lands, private and State 
BLM rangelands 
1 Present lands committed to public for single purpose use, 4,076,569, or 6.6 percent of 
total Federal lands in Nevada. 


2 Total lands withdrawn from Government lands for single purpose use. 
The above two groupings comprise 9,356,569 acres, or 15 percent of total Federal lands 


STATEMENT OF THE MONTANA ASSOCIATION OF STATE GRAZING DISTRICTS 


MUSSELSHELL, Mont., November 12, 1958. 
SENATE INTERIOR COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D.C. 


GENTLEMEN: To the chairman of the hearing in regard to the proposed wilder- 
ness bill at Salt Lake City. 

Resolved, That the Montana Association of State Grazing Districts represent- 
ing 28 grazing districts in Montana with 1,350 members using public lands oppose 
the passage of the proposed wilderness bill in the next session of Congress or the 
consideration of any similar legislation pending the report of the presently au- 
thorized Recreational Research Study Committee for the need of such wilderness 
areas. 

Sincerely yours, 
Sam SMEDING, 
Chairman of Public Lands Committee. 


STATEMENT OF THE St. PAUL (MINN.) AUDUBON Society 


Sr. Paut, Minn., December 29, 1958. 
Hon. JAMES E. Murray, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: Please be advised that the St. Paul Audubon Society of 200 
plus members wishes to go on record as favoring in entirety the wilderness 
bill, S. 4028. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. BERNICE LINDEMANN, 
Corresponding Secretary, St. Paul Audubon Society. 
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STATEMENT OF BuTTE LopGE No. 88, INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS 


Butte, Mont., December 20, 1958. 
Senator JAMEs BD. Murray, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Siz: The membership of Butte City Lodge No. 88, International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, wish to go on record as fully supporting the creation of 
the proposed wilderness area. 

They likewise request that you do everything in your power to see that this 
wilderness area be put aside for our present citizens and future generations. 

Sincerely yours, 

ALAN 8. LYLE, 

Recording Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN OF OGpEN, UTAH 


OapEN, UTan, November 6, 1958. 
COMMITTEE FOR WILDERNESS BILL HEARINGS, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
To Whom it May Concern: 

The American Association of University Women, of Ogden, support the wilder- 
ness bill, S. 4028, for the preservation of wilderness areas. 
Sincerely, 
EMMA H. UNANDER, 
Legislative Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE E, KEESEY, SCHENLEY, Pa. 


CONSERVATION MEANS SURVIVAL, NOT POVERTY, OR PERISH FROM THE FACE OF THE 
EARTH 


I am a human being among 8 billion or more human beings. Having the 
same loves, hopes, fears, hates, each with the same destiny. I live on the face 
of an earth which is unnecessarily burdened with low quality air, low water 
tables, vile polluted water, and possible exhaustion of the essential minerals 
in the water, and soil. The air is mine, the water, the vital 6 inches of topsoil. 
So, also, are they yours, you of the red, white, black, and yellow skin. Your 
Father is my Father, no matter what you call Him. No matter how you adore 
Him. Citizens of the world, in keeping with our dignity, let us consecrate 
everyday, with thoughts, words, and deeds to develop water pollutions into 
fertilizer, and return it to the ground. 

That will greatly aid to restore and retain pure water and soil nutrition. 

The Bible, in the story of creation, asserts that we all come from the “dust 
of the ground.” The elements in our bodies which give us strength and en- 
durance come directly from the water and soil. Today we must be more 
progressively alarmed about the prospect of the exhaustion of these precious 
minerals and what their loss will do to our health. 

I make these statements so categorically and so emphatically because when, 
I in recent years have been crusading for the people to help me and themselves 
to restore and retain a water quality suitable for all aspects of human living, 
some people intimated that they thought this field of endeavor was far removed 
from my occupation. 

However, I believe our physicians and public health workers must very defi- 
nitely be concerned about the processes of water and soil nutrition. 

The health and well being of every man, woman, and child is inseparably 
involved with pure water and soil nutrition. Those who administer generally 
to the ills of people must also be directly and inseparably involved in the con- 
dition of our water and soil. Similarly, they must be concerned with the prod- 
ucts that therefrom evolve which give life to all of us. Therefore, every man, 
woman, and child, irrespective of age, race, national origin, occupation, or 
geographic location has a definite stake in the water and soil. 
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I must remind you that the Bible also points out that “dust thou art to dust 
returneth.” Created from dust, we become dust again. The ancient civilizg-. 
tions of Greece, Rome, and Carthage advanced in their day, became dust again. 
With the loss of their pure water and soil fertility, their food supply became 
worse, they became poor otherwise, and eventually but not totally disappeared. 

We must move fast and thorough to conserve the earth’s resources and pro- 
ductivity from generation to generation. Safeguard the fields from soil erosion, 
the living water from pollution and drying up, the forests from desolation, 
and protect the hills from overgrazing by herds, that the descendants may have 
abundance forever. If any shall fail the fruitful fields shall become sterile 
stony ground and wasting gullies, and the descendants shall decrease and live 
in poverty or perish from off the face of the earth. 


Letter or Lioyp M. OmANs, ASSISTANT SECRETARY-TREASURER, LEWIS-CLARK 
PRODUCTION CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


Lewiston, Ipano, December 1, 1958. 
Senator JAMES MURRAY, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR Murray: I am very much concerned and opposed to Senate bill 
4028 which would set aside a portion of Idaho for a wilderness reserve that could 
only be entered by foot, horse, or canoe. 

This would prohibit many local and many out-of-State people who now use 
this area as a recreational area and who have no other means of travel than 
automobile or aircraft. 

Many businessmen in this and in surrounding areas depend on traveling by 
airplane to various small landing areas in the proposed wilderness reserve for 
short vacations that only their limited time can afford. 

This bill would also shut out tourists. Idaho has long planned on inviting 
neighboring State tourists to our State to enjoy our wooded recreational areas 
as soon as a few remaining road links are completed. 

I am going on record as being opposed to a bill that would set aside this area 
and confine it to special-interest groups that have the time and finances and 
physical capabilities to traverse this region. 

Yours truly, 
Lioyp M. OMANs, 
Assistant Secretary-Treasurer. 


STATEMENT OF ALBERT VAN S. PULLING, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF BIOLOGICAL 
Science, IpAno STate COLLEGE 


PocaTELLO, IpaAHo, November 6, 1958. 
Mr. T. BE. WEGENER, 
President, Idaho Wildlife Federation, 
Boise, Idaho. 


Dear Tep: I do not recall the names of the chairmen who are directing the 
wilderness bill hearings next week in Salt Lake City. You will doubtless be 
there, and will you please take or send this original letter or the enclosed copy? 

Though the wilderness bill as last reported might need small modifications, 
I am definitely in favor of it. You are more or less aware of my background 
in the natural-resources field. To refresh, I will note that I have had voting 
residences in New York, New Hampshire, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, and Idaho. I have been a member of sportsmen’s organizations 
in all of those States, and I have worked in all of the rest except the Deep South 
and a little of the Southwest. I have had considerable travel in Europe, with 
close observation of the English deer parks and Scottish grouse moors as late 
as 1954. My Canadian experience is still more extensive, including 5 years 
teaching in the University of New Brunswick, and much travel (thousands of 
miles by canoe) in Canadian wilderness areas. I have been far enough north 
to collect polar bears on the east coast of Hudson’s Bay. Unfortunately, I have 
not yet seen Alaska. 

My degrees are from the New York State College of Forestry and the University 
of Michigan. Besides my 20 years of collegiate teaching, I was a Government 
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piologist for 15 years. Three of these were in the U.S. Forest Service and 
12 with the Refuge Division of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service. New York 
farm origin and some years of private work—largely concerned with young people 
and organized camps—must pass with mention. This is my 11th year here. 

As to the wilderness bill, I expect sharp opposition from Idaho’s Senator 
Dworshak and Representative Hamer Budge. I have not been in toueh with 
Mrs. Pfost. Senator Frank Church has not yet sold out to the various chambers 
of commerce. Too many Idahoans are too much interested in huge populations 
and commerce at any price. We have considerable of the little wilderness areas 
that are left. I am planning my fourth trip into the Salmon’s Middlefork the 
end of this month. I have seen much of the other wilder areas of this State. 
They are the only reasons I came here, and the only reason I am staying. 
Idaho’s towns are readily surpassed elsewhere. Idaho’s wilderness is unique. 
Those who do not like it that way had best move to the centers of population 
and commerce that they crave. They are welcome to the New York spot where 
I originated. 

When the bill actually comes before Congress, I am going to continue ham- 
mering through my weekly column in the Intermountain Enterprise and the 
Boise Journal. You may be familiar with it. The title is Pierre’s Lookout. 
If you or any of the bill’s sponsors wish to send me column ammunition, I as- 
sure you that it will be used. 

Of course I will work on our Congressmen, but our hope is from the two 
coasts, and from the conservationally minded Middle West, such as Michigan 
and Iowa. Though I am an admittedly unreliable Republican, the Democratic 
landslide will not injure the wilderness bill prospects. 

Please ask for any further conservational help I may give. I would even pass 
up a hunt. Nothing but sudden death, however, will keep me out of the Middle- 
fork about November 22-30. Arrangements for getting my classes taken care of 
are already made. 

Very sincerely, 
ALBERT VAN 8. PULLING, 
Assistant Professor of Biological Science. 


STATEMENT OF THE HACKENSACK (N.J.) AUDUBON SocIeTy 


NOVEMBER 12, 1958. 
Dear SENATOR Murray: The Hackensack Audubon Society, Hackensack, N.J., 
would like to go on record in support of the National Wilderness Preservation 
Act. It is our opinion that the long range objectives of this bill would benefit 
all Americans by means of the supervised preservation of our ever dwindling 
natural resources and space. This in effect will insure a more normal balance of 
nature which will be of utmost importance in the next 50 to 100 years. 
We are looking forward to an early passage of this act when Congress re- 
convenes. 
Sincerely yours, 
Cart G. RICHBERG, 
Conservation Chairman, Hackensack Audubon Society. 


STATEMENT OF THE IPSWICH GARDEN CLUB 


SEADUNES, Essex, Mass., November 10, 1958. 
Hon, JAMes E. Murray, 
Washington, D.C. 


Deak SENATOR Murray: The Ipswich Garden Club is greatly in sympathy 
with the wilderness bill, on which field hearings are now being held, and wishes 
to go on record in favor of passage of such a bill. 

Cordially, 
ELst& B. REINERT, 
Mrs. Frederick Reinert, 
Secretary, Ipswich Garden Club. 
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STATEMENT OF THE MAYBROOK SPORTSMAN CLUB 


Maysrook, N.Y., November 11, 1958. 
Hon. JAMES BE. MuRRaY, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sim: At our last meeting, on November 4, 1958, at the Maybrook Sports- 
man Club it was unanimously voted to go on record as being in favor of the 
wilderness bill. 

Very truly yours, 
E. SmirH Moors, Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF THE BULL LAKE RopD AND GUN CLUB 


Troy, Mont., November 12, 1958. 
Hon. JAMES E. MURRAY. 
Mr. KENNETH K. BaLpwIn, 
Chairman, Montana Wilderness Association. 
Hon. ARTHUR SHELDON, 
Representative. 


GENTLEMEN: Just received copy of “Washington Notebook,” concerning the 
proposed measure to be introduced in the next session of Congress to establish 
a National Wilderness Preservation System. 

Bull Lake Rod and Gun Club, along with many other Montana sportsmen’s 
clubs and the District 1 Wildlife Federation, has worked tirelessly to help bring 
this measure to a reality. 

We must not relax for an instant in our determination to establish this 
measure of protection. 

Bull Lake Rod and Gun Club goes on record as supporting this measure 100 
percent and requests that you gentlemen use every means at your disposal to 
get this measure established. 

Yours very truly, 
Ray A. Coie, Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF THE MISSOULA (MoNT.) BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL 
WoMEN’s CLUB 


Missouta, Mont., November 6, 1958. 
Senator JAMES E. MurRRay, 
Washington, D.C. 


DeaR SENATOR Murray: The Missoula Business and Professional Women’s 
Club wishes to go on record as favoring Senate bill 4028—the revised wilderness 
bill. 

We in western Montana believe that preserving our wilderness areas is ex- 
tremely essential to protect the beauty of our United States and the wildlife 
abundant in these areas. Primitive areas are not plentiful and to disturb them, 
by roadbuilding and logging, would mean the destruction of virgin timber and 
wildlife and the eventual extinction of natural wilderness, which cannot be 
replaced by man. 

In Montana there are these primitive areas that are inaccessible due to the 
lack of roads. The members of the Missoula Business and Professional Women’s 
Club believes these areas should be maintained. Destruction of wilderness areas 
would mean destruction of the natural beauty for which our country is famed. 

Yours very truly, 
Mrs. LouisE HynpMAN, President. 


STATEMENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING OUTING CLUB 


LARAMIE, Wyro., November 5, 1958. 


Hon. Senator JaMEs E. Murray, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sm: The University of Wyoming Outing Club, by vote of its members, 
wishes to have its support of the revised wilderness bill, S. 4028, entered in the 
record of the field hearing to be held in Salt Lake City, Utah, on November 
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12, 1958. We appreciate this opportunity to make our views known to the 
Senate of the United States. 
Respectfully yours, 
RoBERT NESSLE, 
President. 
JAMES B. THOMPSON, 
Vice President. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING OUTING CLUB RESOLUTION IN SUPPORT OF THE 
WILDERNESS BILL 


The University of Wyoming Outing Club, a group of students and faculty 
interested in outdoor recreation, believes that it is necessary to establish and 
protect wilderness areas as an irreplaceable resource for recreation. It is our 
belief that the establishment of a national wilderness preservation system as 
provided by S. 4028 would adequately protect these wilderness areas for present 
and future generations of the American poeple. We feel that a congressional 
policy in favor of the concept of wilderness areas is necessary to the strengthen- 
ing of administrative action with similar aims by the Departments of the Interior 
and of Agriculture and that such an expression of congressional policy would 
neither impair nor hamper the administration of these areas. We especially 
believe that the National Wilderness Preservation Council, as provided by 
section 4, is a necessary and integral part of the system and would substantially 
increase its effectiveness. We also favor those sections of the bill which provide 
for inclusion of all areas now having primitive area status, or similar status, 
unless these are specifically eliminated from the system within the proposed 
time limits. We feel that there is a greater danger in the loss of irreplaceable 
wilderness than there is in the inclusion of unsuitable areas, since the latter 
can always be removed later. 


STATEMENT OF THE Bic Horn County (Mont.) Rop anp GuN CLUB 


Harpin, Mont., January 12, 1959. 
Hon. JAMES E. MurRAyY, 
Washington, D.C. 


SENATOR Murray: The members of the Big Horn County Rod and Gun Club 
have voted unanimously to support the wilderness bill and to ask your vigorous 
support for the preservation of these areas. 

In the past few years many of our forest areas have become inaccessible to 
the general public due to the posting of access roads and trails. It is truly 
exhilarating to one who loves the mountains and forests to enter a wilderness 
area and realize that his right to be there, as guaranteed by the wilderness bill, 
is as great as that of any man and that, thanks to the foresight of those who 
supported this bill, his son may well be as fortunate. 

Should this bill be defeated by the powerful interests whose sole interest is 
monetary gain, they will certainly change these areas from places of peace and 
beauty to pictures of dirt roads, stumps, slag piles, and posted and warning 
signs as they have done every place they have gained control. 

These areas are among the last strongholds of some species of our wildlife 
that would certainly be slaughtered for the protection of livestock. 

It is also considered fitting that those who own these public land areas 
should have a voice in their disposition. The wilderness bill guarantees this 
voice in the abolishment of any of the areas. Another part of the bill which 
meets our wholehearted approval is that section allowing certain Indian tribal 
areas to be so set aside against further encroachment and exploitation by 
white men. 

We, as a group dedicated to conservation and preservation of wildlife and 
its habitat, ask that you put forth your best effort to assure passage of this bill. 

Sincerely, 
ALBERT STEEN, Secretary. 
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STATEMENT OF THE MONTANA STATE GRANGE 


Fortine, Mont., November 5, 1958. 
Senator James B. Murray, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


DEAR SENATOR MuRRAY: Delegates attending the 1958 annual session of the 
Montana State Grange, representing about 1,600 farm and rural people of western 
Montana, gave full support to the wilderness bill. 

Recognizing the vital need for a national wilderness policy, our members con- 
sidered the possible effect of the measure upon grazing, timber utilization, and 
use of irrigation water. It was felt that the bill in its present revised form does 
not endanger the interest which farm people have in these attendant resources 
of wild areas. 

The grange in Montana has devoted much attention and study to conservation 
problems, and considers that passage of the wilderness bill would strengthen our 
overall national program for the wise utilization and adequate preservation of 
the natural resources of the Nation. We respectfully urge enactment of 8. 4028 
by Congress during the coming session. 

Respectfully yours, 
WINTON WEYDEMEYER, Master. 


STATEMENT OF THE MiLFrorD (UTAH) WILDLIFE PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 


MILrorpD, UTAH, November 7, 1958, 
Senator JAMEs BE. Murray, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Dear Sir: Our entire organization of 122 members is heartily in favor of the 
wilderness bill. We feel unanimously that it is past time to protect our great 
outdoors from further encroachment and exploitation by commercial interests 
whose only interest is in reaping a temporary financial advantage from this 
great resource which belongs to us all. 

As we see many of our great forests and other public lands crisscrossed with 
roads and pocked by the scars of commercialization, our hearts ache to think 
that possibly our children and surely our grandchildren will not see the beauties 
of a virgin forest or experience the spiritual thrill of a wilderness trail. 

Let us hope and pray that our next Congress will take definite action to pro- 
tect what primitive areas we have left from further encroachment. 

Respectfully, 
S. W. NicHois, President. 
W.S. Botton, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


LETTER OF MiLForD (UTAH) WILDLIFE PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 


MILrorp, UTaH, November 27, 1958. 
Senator JAMEs BE. Murray, 


Washington, D.O. 


Dear Sir: Attached you will find two pages with clippings taken from the Salt 
Lake Tribune, Salt Lake City, Utah, during the 2 weeks following the public 
hearing which you held there on November 12, 1958. 

Please accept these as evidences submitted for consideration in connection with 
the above-mentioned hearing on the wilderness bill, properly identified as S. 4028. 

We feel that some of these clippings clearly indicate that some of the testimony 
was prejudiced due to the positions which the witnesses hold in the Utah State 


political setup. We also feel that your committee should give due consideration 
to this facet. 


Sincerely, 
W.S. Bo.ton, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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DoLLaR SIGNS IN EYES 


Epiror, TRIBUNE: At the wilderness bill hearing in Salt Lake, November 12, 
the most noticeable thing was the way the witnesses were divided. Those with 
a personal ax to grind, those with mercenary incentives, those influenced by 
others with these motives all opposed the bill. 

It couldn’t help but be noticeable when an oil and gas company in North 
Dakota sent an attorney to Salt Lake to oppose the bill. Also a representative 
from a lumber company in Oregon showed up and put in his two-bits worth. 
A mining company was there. All with the same purpose. Stop the bill 
which may keep us from further exploiting these public lands. 

Then of course there were the old reliable woolgrowers, and cattle associa- 
tions, and livestock growers, and tourist committees, and chambers of com- 
merce, all with big dollar signs in their eyes. 

Most of them misrepresented what the bill actually provides in the way of 
multiple use where it already exists. 

Our good Governor was there to protect his water rights and the future 
employment of the young people of Utah. Please tell us, Governor, how many 
of our young people are going to be employed in these remote primitive areas 
that qualify under the bill? What was also very noticeable was the way his 
various lieutenants trooped in and parrotted the boss’ wishes. 


8. W. NIcHOLs, 
Milford, Utah. 


CLass LEGISLATION 


Epiror, TriBUNE: As the stockmen open their winter campaigns erroneously 
called conventions, we are again confronted with their established practice of 
denouncing all suggestions that would tend in any way to loosen their grip 
on our public lands. 

The most recent is the news item that appeared in the Tribune of November 
8 quoting Don Clyde of the Wool Growers Association. His opposition to the 
wilderness bill was, of course, understandable. Any restrictions that would 
tend to protect the public lands for the use of all is of necessity highly con- 
troversial especially to a woolgrower. No greater scourge can be released 
upon the land than a band of sheep with their sharp hooves cutting the soil 
to dust and getting it ready for erosion to take its course, and their non- 
selective appetites consuming everything that grows. 

His reference to the wilderness bill as class legislation is comical when 
in the next paragraph he lauds the Wool Act which pays the sheepmen a sub- 
sidy on all imported sheep products. The latter is class legislation to benefit 
a minute segment of our population if there ever was such. 

W. L. MYErs, 
Milford, Utah. 


Our Hearts ACHE 


Epiror, TRIBUNE: The wilderness bill does not provide for new agencies to 
administer public lands. It provides that present users will be protected and the 
lands will be administered for the good of all the people. In theory, at least, 
that is what is going on now. 

Don Clyde calls it class legislation. How can he call a bill class legislation 
when it is designed to protect the rights of millions of Americans and when he 
lauds the Wool Act of 1954 which is designed to protect a very small segment 
of our population? 

Clyde calls it superficial and wasteful. If truly superficial, then it will harm 
no one. When he calls it wasteful it brings to mind the stockman who stood 
in a National Forest running his fingers through a high bunch of broom grass 
and looked around and said, “isn’t it a shame, not a cow in sight?” There are 
many ways of benefiting from a virgin stand of vegetation besides putting live- 
stock on it to the point of extinction. 
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As we see our public lands scarred with the pocks of commercialization, our 
hearts ache to think that our grandchildren may never experience the thrill 
of a wilderness trail. 


L. F. Crane, Milford, Utah. 


DiFrFicuLtt To CONDONE 


Epitor, TrrsuNE: Many of the sportsmen of Utah have been watching the 
news items relating to the wilderness bill and quite a number were at the hearing 
in Salt Lake City, besides the ones who appeared as witnesses. It is hard for 
these people to condone the action of our own fish and game departemnt when 
the actions of other States are considered. 

Colorado and Montana, which have much more land suitable for wilderness 
than Utah; both supported the bill by sending representatives of their fish and 
game departments to Salt Lake City to testify in behalf of the legislation. 

Our own fish and game department sat all day awaiting their turn to testify 
against it. Also several other departments of our State government were there 
on the same mission, indicating that the great white father up at the Capitol 
was exerting undue influence on the various departments because he personally 
did not approve the bill. Such action certainly isn’t in the interests cf all the 
people in the State. 

Don Brooks in his column indicates that he is against the bill and gives as a 
reason that he has found some of the wilderness of 30 years ago still intact. It 
might be well for Don to consider the fact that four-wheel-drive vehicles and 
bulldozers have really come into their own in the last ten years. He might also 
consider the fact that while we worry about an exploding game population and 
hold special hunts to control it, the average citizen and none of our managing 
agencies give more than passing recognition to the fact that the human popula- 
tion of the entire world is now exploding. The next time he goes to his favorite 
wilderness area he may find it overrun like ants at a picnic. 


DonaLpD B. MITCHELL. 


Don’t PROCRASTINATE 


Eprror, TRIBUNE: At the Nevada cattlemen’s conference, October 30, Mr. F. P. 
Champ complained: “Cuts in use and numbers of livestock (on national forests) 
have been made without basis in conservation and with detrimental results to 
users and communities.” 

Hasn’t Mr. Champ read reports of the disastrous floods at Willard, Farming- 
ton, Mt. Pleasant, and Cedar City? These were catastrophes. The cost of re- 
habilitation at public expense was immense. On the Ogden River watershed, 
there was a big expense (both public and private) in an effort to stop the damage. 
Investigators in these (and many other cases) reported overuse by livestock 
was the principal cause of the damage. 

Congress should be importuned to continue to appropriate money for rehabili- 
tation of the watersheds on allotments where arrangement has been made to 
stop the livestock overuse. 

It is reported that many users of the public ranges agree more care should 
be exercised to prevent further damage to the watersheds and to minimize 
accelerated erosion and floods. 

Utah’s rapidly increasing population is building more homes; her industrial 
development, rapidly advancing. Therefore, any accelerated erosion and floods 
that occur will, obviously, do more and more damage. It follows that more 
effort to prevent possible damage is urgent; procrastination is dangerous. 


C. N. Woops, 
Ogden, Utah. 


SAVE WILDERNESS 


Epiror, TrrsuNE: Contrary to what some special interests will tell you, the 
wilderness bill is not designed to take away any of the privileges which are 
already established on the public lands. It does however protect certain public 
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lands from further encroachment by selfish private interests that are concerned 
only in the pursuit of another dollar, regardless of its source. 

We have many forests and other public lands at the present that are a net- 
work of roads and show the scars of so-called progress wherever you turn. It is 
about time that we protected what we have left so that the generations to follow 
will not be cheated of their heritage, the untrammeled primitive areas of this 
great West. 

Regardless of what the various chambers of commerce and other drumbeaters 
broadcast, it is not progress just because it rings a cash register. When you 
cut a road across the side of a mountain covered with virgin timber so someone 
can take a picture from the front seat of a Cadillac, it strikes a decidedly sour 
note with millions of people. 

If the present trend continues and this bill in some form is not passed, your 
grandchildren will never know the thrill or satisfaction of penetrating into an 
area only occasionally visited by man and then without the use of a mechanical 
vehicle. They will be denied the soul-stirring drama of sitting by a camp- 
fire far in the hills without the background of billboards detailing the advantages 
of twice over television sets for those who wish to watch two old movies at 
the same time. They will never be able to spend one hour, much less an entire 
day, without the soul-jarring sight of an automobile accident unfolding before 
their eyes. 

W.S. Botton, 
Milford, Utah. 


STATEMENT OF THE SKYLINE SPORTSMEN’S ASSOCIATION OF BUTTE, MONT. 


Burte, Mont., November 11, 1958. 
Senator JAMES E. Murray, 
Salt Lake City, Utah: 

Sixteen hundred members of the Skyline Sportsmen’s Association of South- 
western Montana heartily endorse the wilderness bill and strongly urge passage. 
Public recreational needs demand increased areas. Conservation of wildlife 
necessitates areas exclusively reserved for their use. The economy of Montana 
will be benefited by passage of the bill and portions of our fast-disappearing 
natural wilderness will be preserved for future generations, safe from the greed 
of commercial enterprises. We join thousands of public-minded citizens every- 
where in pleading for safeguard of some public domain against the private 
interests who seek to turn all public land to their own gain. 


SKYLINE SPORTSMEN’S ASSOCIATION, INC., OF BUTTE MONT. 


STATEMENT OF Boarp oF DrrecToRS, COMMITTEE FOR PARADISE DAM 


Missouta, Mont., November 11, 1958. 
Senator JAMEs E. Murray, 
Salt Lake City, Utah: 

The board of directors of the Committee for Paradise Dam meeting today 
favors enactment of the wilderness bill with the reservation that where Indian 
lands are involved the consent of the Indians must be secured. We believe con- 
struction of Paradise Dam would facilitate purpose of this bill, concentrating 
river development in area where least damage would be done and obviating 
necessity for dams in upstream wilderness. 

PAuL K. Hartow, President. 


STATEMENT OF TETON ARTISTS ASSOCIATED OF JACKSON, WYO. 


JACKSON, Wyo., November 11, 1958. 
Hon. James BE. Murray, 
Salt Lake City, Utah: 


Wilderness lost can never be reclaimed. Wesupport the bill. 
TETON ARTISTS ASSOCIATED OF JACKSON, WY0. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OKLAHOMA CiTy AUDUBON SocIETYy 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., Nov. 11, 1958, 
Senator James B. Murray, 


Salt Lake City, Utah: 


Forward thinking citizens everywhere are united in their support of the 
wilderness bill. The Oklahoma City Audubon Society and its 87 active mem- 
bers wish to have entered into the record statement of their unanimous support 
of the wilderness bill. 

Rosert H, FuRMAN, M.D, 
Oklahoma City Audubon Society. 


STATEMENT OF THE HAMILTON, Mont., Lions CLUB 


HAMILTON, Monrt., Nov. 11, 1958. 
Senator JAMes BE. Murray, 
Salt Lake City, Utah: 


Record Hamilton Lions Club as supporting wilderness preservation bill. 


HaroLtp HEINICKE, 
President, Hamilton Lions Club. 


STATEMENT OF THE CoRTEz, CoLo., GARDEN CLUB 


Lewis, Coxo., Oct. 28, 1958. 
Senator James BE. Murray, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Dear Srr: The Cortez Garden Club of Cortez, Colo., with 23 members, wishes 
to be put on record in favor of the wilderness bill. 
Respectfully yours, 
Mrs. ARTHUR FELD, 
Colorado State Conservation Chairman; also Member and Conservation 
Chairman of the Cortez Garden Club. 


STATEMENT OF THE TRAVELLE CHAPTER (LARAMIE, Wyo.) IzAAK WALTON 
LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


LARAMIE, Wyo., November 3, 1958. 















The Honorable JAMEs BH. Murray, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Dear Senator Murray: In connection with the forthcoming hearing at Salt 
Lake City on the proposed wilderness bill on November 12, the Travelle Chapter 
(Laramie, Wyo.) of Izaak Walton League of America wishes to go on record as 
generally favoring the bill in its present form, but with certain reservations 
and recommendations. 

This chapter approves the general purpose of the bill, realizing that steps 
need to be taken at this time to preserve certain areas of our country in their 
wild or primitive form “for scenic, scientific, educational, conservation, historical, 
and recreational use” with protection, for the benefit of future needs of our 
rapidly expanding population. The chapter approves of the bill’s provision for 
“multiple use with sustained yield with protection of present uses.” The 
chapter feels that the present bill, which has undergone several amendments as 
the result of hearings already held in Congress, is a step in the right direction 
but that it needs further and careful consideration before final action is to be___ 
taken on it. The chapter approves of the provisions for a carefully planned, 
slow-moving change-over, if such is to be made, with clearly defined provision 
for changes in area or use as future situations may deem necessary. While the 
primitive character of certain proposed areas is of first importance, yet it is 
essential that certain essential present uses be protected. 

The chapter recommends, however, that section 4 of the bill, providing for 
the establishment of a National Wilderness Preservation Council, be eliminated, 
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as the administration of public lands under the Departments of Agriculture and 
Interior as at the present time is deemed adequate. 

The chapter is highly in favor of the wording in paragraph 5, section 3, 
which is as follows: “Nothing in this act shall constitute an express or implied 
claim or denial on the part of the Federal Government as to exemption from 
State water laws.” 

The chapter suggests the possibility under section 2, paragraph f, of includ- 
ing provisions for the trading of privately owned lands adjacent to or included 
within proposed wilderness areas, or vice versa, in order that both the Govern- 
ment and private landowners already established, may acquire more efficient 
operating units. 

The chapter highly approves of the efforts of yourself and the other members 
of the committee in conducting these hearings on this bill. We consider the 
proposals included in this legislation of wide public interest for present genera- 
tion as well as for future generations. 

We shall appreciate your earnest consideration of the recommendations of 
this chapter. 

Respectfully and sincerely yours, 
Burton W. Marston, President. 


STATEMENT OF THE CoLsTRIP (MONTANA) GUN CLUB 


Co.tstriP, Mont., October 28, 1958. 


Senator James BH. Murray, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Dear SENATOR MuRRAY: We, the Colstrip Gun Club, wish to offer our support 
to the wilderness bill, S. 4028. 

We believe that the wilderness areas should be preserved not only for the 
enjoyment of other people like ourselves, who enjoy the great outdoors; but so 
that the habitat of much of our wild game and birds will not be molested. 

Sincerely, 
PavuL MILLHovsE, Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF THE THOMPSON Fatts (MonTANA) WoMAN’s CLUB 


THOMPSON Fatts, Montana, November 7, 1958. 
Senator James E. Murray, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Dear SENATOR MurRAy: The Thompson Falls Woman’s Club wishes to go on 
record as supporting the National Wilderness Preservation Act. We are located 
in an area where timber is our main natural resource and also our main source 
of economy. We realize, however, that for the best interests of the country 
it is important to keep some of our areas in wilderness. We, therefore, urge 
the passage of this bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. STEPHEN D. Bascock, Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF THE THOMPSON FALLts (MonTANA) Rop AND GuN CLUB 


THOMPSON Farts, Montana, November 7, 1958. 
Senator James E. Murray, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Dear Senator Murray: The Thompson Falls Rod and Gun Club desires to go 
on record in favor of the wilderness bill, S. 4028. The general attitude of all 
Bestemen and residents contacted in this area has been definitely in favor of 

is bill. 

Thanking you for your efforts and consideration, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
Lyte J. Smirn, President, 
Thompson Falls Rod and Gun Club. 
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STATEMENT OF THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


WASHINGTON, D.C., November 17, 1958. 
Senator JAMES E. Murray, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR Murray: On October 26, 1958, the directors of the American 
Forestry Association reexamined the current proposals for wilderness legisla- 
tion and recommended that the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairg 
be advised as follows: 

1. Statutory recognition should be given to recreation, including the use of 
wilderness areas, as a purpose for which the national forests are to be developed 
and managed. 

2. The American Forestry Association is opposed to creation of a council 
for wilderness or any other single use of the forests. 

The full statements of both thoughts are contained in the enclosed resolutions, 

We would appreciate the placing of this letter, including both resolutions, 
in the record of the Salt Lake City field hearing of November 12, 1958, at which 
you presided. 

Very truly yours, 
KENNETH B. Pomeroy, Chief Forester. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


STATUTORY RECOGNITION OF THE PURPOSES FOR WHICH NATIONAL FORESTS WERE 
ESTABLISHED 


The act of June 4, 1897, recognizes watershed management and timber produc- 
tion as uses for which the national forests are to be administered. Grazing 
received statutory recognition under the Granger-Thye Act of April 24, 1950. 
Mining is permitted under several statutes. Hcwever, there has been no au- 
thority given to the Secretary of Agriculture other than special clauses in annual 
appropriation acts which authorizes development of recreation areas or wildlife 
habitat on Federal land within the national forests. 

Furthermore, sustained yield and multiple-use management never have been 
identified legislatively as the basic objectives of national forest administration: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Forestry Association recommend to the Congress 
of the United States: 

1. Statutory recognition be given recreation (including the use of wilderness 
areas) and wildlife habitat as purposes for which the national forests are to be 
developed and managed, along with watershed management, timber production, 
and grazing. 

2. The Secretary of Agriculture be directed to administer the national forests 
for sustained yield of products and services in accordance with the principles 
of intensive multiple-use management. 


WILDERNESS LEGISLATION 


The American Forestry Association long has had a deep concern for the 
preservation, wise use, and improvement of. the natural resources of the Nation. 
This feeling antedates the creation of the forest reserves and the subsequent 
establishment of the various bureaus and agencies which administer the public 
lands. 

Through the years the association consistently has urged the protection and 
wise use of the forests. One feature of its activity has been its 25-year-old trail 
riders of the wilderness program, under which many people have had an oppor- 
tunity to view wilderness areas at first hand. 

Wilderness enjoyment is recognized to be a desirable and beneficial use of ap- 
propriate portions of the public lands. Furthermore, everyone with an interest 
in the wise use of the forests understands that the pressures upon wilderness will 
increase as the population of the Nation expands. 

Wilderness use, however, is an integral and inseparable phase of recreation. 
Its intricate relationship cannot be separated from other features of recreation; 
nor can it, in a complex society such as ours, be isolated completely from other 
uses of the forest ; but it must be a proper purpose of any multiple-use program: 
Therefore be it 
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Resolved, That the American Forestry Association is opposed to wilderness 
legislation such as 8S, 4028 or any similar proposal which tends to emphasize 
single use of the forests. Furthermore, the association specifically reaffirms its 
opposition to creation of a wilderness council or any similarly constituted body 
which would further complicate the efficient administration of Federal lands. 





LETTER OF RAYMOND C. BEnTZzEN, D.D.S., SHERIDAN, Wyo. 


SHERIDAN, Wyo., November 9, 1958. 
Senator James BE. Murray, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


DEAR SENATOR MURRAY: I am sorry that I will be unable to attend the hearing 
in Salt Lake City, but I would like to have you enter into the record that I am 
100 percent in favor of Senate bill 4028, the revised wilderness bill. In niy 
many years of conservation work, I have become more and more impressed 
with the necessity of placing the control of wilderness areas in the hands of 
Congress. This is too important an issue to control in any other manner. 

Respectfully yours, 
RaYMOND C. BENTZEN, D.D.S., 
Past National Director, Izaak Walton League of America. 


LETTER OF Ross WILLIAMS, DEAN, SCHOOL OF FORESTRY, 
MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY 
MissouLa, Mont., November 13, 1958. 
Hon. JAMES MURRAY, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR MurRAy: You will be interested in knowing that a recent 
eanvass of the faculty of the School of Forestry, Montana State University, indi- 
cated that 75 percent of the staff are in favor of the wilderness bill. Some of 
the staff members will write you individual letters at a later date. 

Unfortunately, the school of forestry could not be represented at the hearing 
held in Salt Lake this week. 

Sincerely yours, 


Ross WILLIAMS. 


LETTER OF RicHARD D. TABER, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR, SCHOOL OF FORESTRY, 
MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY 


MIssouLA, Mont., November 10, 1958. 
Senator James BE. Murray, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR MurRAY: I wish to express myself in favor of Senate bill 
4028, the wilderness bill. 

With increasing pressures for economic use of every acre of land in the 
United States, it is important that we set up a system whereby lands dedicated 
to particular uses are protected from day-to-day economic pressure. 

This bill is well designed, not to freeze present wilderness boundaries, but 
to force full consideration from all points of view before the designation of 
any considerable wilderness area is put to other use. 

Sincerely yours, 
RicHarD D. TABER, 
Associate Professor. 
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LETTER OF THOMAS 8. CHOATE, MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY 


Missouta, Monrt., October 25, 1958. 
Senator JAMES E. Mugray, 
Washington, D.C. 


Deak SENATOR Murray: Without a doubt the wilderness bill is one of the 
most important pieces of conservation legislation in decades. I feel it must 
be passed to enable present policies and laws to remain in force, let alone to 
strengthen future conservation measures. 

Sincerely, 
THomaAs S, CHOATE, 
Montana State University, Missoula, Mont, 


LETTER OF RrcHARD C. BRADLEY, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF PHYSICS, 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 


IrHaca, N.Y., November 13, 1958. 
Hon. JAMEs E. Murray, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR MurRRAY: For the past several years I have been greatly dis- 
turbed by the vigorous and repeated attempts on the part of various commercial 
enterprises to encroach upon and despoil public lands previously set aside as 
wilderness areas of various sorts. ‘To block these encroachments, conserva- 
tionists around the country have been forced to engage in what has seemed 
to be one desperate fight after another—often against great odds. I have 
actively participated in some of these fights, but never without a general feeling 
of futility and a discouraging conviction that at best we were only retarding 
but not really halting the onslaught, and that the commercial interests were 
going to win out in the end. In fact I have been fully expecting, and with ample 
precedent to support this point of view, that our wild areas would probably 
not be able to survive even one more generation. The pressures were becoming 
ever greater and the conservationists were tiring. 

The appearance of the wilderness bill has thus come as a most heartening 
and welcome development. If this bill is passed, Congress will not only have 
established a policy of preserving these areas as a valuable part of our American 
scene and heritage, but it will also have provided them with the maximum 
possible protection against commercial exploitation. I wish to commend you 
and the other sponsors of the wilderness bill on an excellent piece of legislation 
in the long range public good. I also wish to commend you and your committee 
for a great deal of hard and patient work in holding hearings around the country 
and in attempting to write a bill that would meet the various objections that 
have been expressed against the bill without, however, weakening it in its 
fundamental intent. May I express my heartiest support for this effort and 
hope that the Congress will enact the wilderness bill into law in the very near 
future. 

With best regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
RicHarD C. BRADLEY, 
Assistant Professor of Physics. 


LETTER OF BARBARA L. Ktassy, County Nurse, De Baca, N. Mex. 


De Baca County HEALTH DEPARTMENT, 
Fort Sumner, N. Mez., October 29, 1958. 
Senator James E. Murray, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Dear SENATOR Murray: It is my opinion that the American people need and 
will benefit by the establishment of a national wilderness preservation system as 
envisaged in wilderness bill, S. 4028. 

Sincerely, 
BarpBara L. Krassy, 
De Baca County Nurse. 
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RESOLUTION OF THE MIDWEST Fish & GAME ASSOCIATION, Mipwest, Wyo. 


Whereas S-4028, the wilderness bill will establish a national wilderness 
preservation system for the permanent good of the whole people; and 

Whereas within the national forest areas included in the wilderness system, 
grazing of domestic livestock and the use of aircraft or motorboats where these 
practices have already become well established may be permitted to continue 
a to such restrictions as the Secretary of Agriculture deems desirable; 
an 

Whereas the President of the United States could open any national forest 
wilderness area to prospecting and mining or permit reservoir construction in 
the national interest including road constructions, for the control of forest insects 
and disease ; and 

Whereas this bill gives the people who own the public lands a voice in saying 
what shall be done with the wilderness areas by either public hearings or through 
their elected representatives in Congress; and 

Whereas members of our organizations, their families and friends each year 
enjoy themselves visiting these areas and have hopes of keeping some areas in a 
state of wilderness so that the generations to come may enjoy these same areas: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Midwest Fish & Game Association do this 30th day of 
November 1958, go on record as endorsing the wilderness bill, S. 4028, or a similar 
pill which will establish a national wilderness preservation system for the public 
purposes of recreational, scenic, educational, conservation and historical use and 
enjoyment by all of the people. 

This resolution is concurred in by the following organizations: 


Rock Springs Chapter No. 181, Order of Ahepa, Rock Springs, Wyo. 
Casper Chapter, Izaak Walton League, Casper, Wyo. 

Cheyenne Chapter, Izaak Walton League, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Fireman’s Local No. 904, Casper, Wyo. 

Johnson County (Mont.) Sportsman’s Association, Billings, Mont. 
Westvaco Local 13214, District 50, UMWA, Rock Springs, Wyo. 

Natrona County (Wyo.) Game & Fish Association, Casper, Wyo. 
Christian Sportsmen’s Association, Powell, Wyo. 

Rock Springs Lodge No. 469, Loyal Order of Moose, Rock Springs, Wyo. 
Uinta County Sportsman & Wildlife Conservation Club, Evanston, Wyo. 
Wyoming Retail Sporting Goods Association, Green River, Wyo. 
Wyoming Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs 
Sweetwater County (Wyo.) Sportsmen’s Association 


TELEGRAM OF Dr. WILLIAM F. ScHUNK, SHERIDAN, Wyo. 


SHERIDAN, Wyo., November 11, 1958. 
Senator JaMEs BE. Murray, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Dear SENATOR MurrRAY: I had planned to appear at the Salt Lake City meeting 
regarding the wilderness bill, 8S. 4028, on November 12, 1958, but am unable to 
do so. Therefore I am submitting this statement to be a part of the record at 
that hearing. I am sincerely in favor of this bill and want to do what I can 
to see it passed. It’s another forward step in our conservation program. It’s 
a better guarantee to preserve for all time our wilderness areas. They are 
sacred to our civilization. Opponents are obviously minority high-pressure 
groups who have selfish interests—the type of men who opposed Theodore Roose- 
velt national forestry policy. Your interest in the wilderness bill is most com- 
mendable. You are a champion and a member of the Friends of the Wilderness. 

Sincerely, 


Wma. F. Scuunk, M.D. 
36332—59—pt. 2——45 
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TELEGRAM OF Mrs. Lucitte T. Router, Hor Sprines, Monv. 


Hor Sprrnes, Mont., November 11, 1958. 
Senator JAMES BD. Murray, 
Salt Lake Oity, Utah. 


As a member of the Flathead Tribe I feel our council has been ill advised and 
misinformed about the intent of the wilderness bill and when they understand 
that the final decision to create a wilderness area within the reservation is theirs 
they will not oppose the wilderness bill. I am convinced the intent of this 
wilderness bill is to make the highest use of our majestic missions. 


Mrs. LUCILLE T. ROULLIER. 


LETTER OF RAYMOND W. Gray, Bett, Mont. 


Bett, Mont., November 1, 1958. 
Senator James EB. Murray, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


The face of America is fast being changed to meet the demands of the greedy 
and selfish. The time is long past due for protection to our wilderness areas 
if we are to have any true wilderness, as the white man first saw it, for the 
future generations. 

Vesting the fate of wilderness in Congress rather than in the Cabinet would 
certainly be a great step toward preservation. Senate bill 4028 does just that. 

The future of our wilderness rests on passage of Senate 4028. 

Respectfully. 
RAYMOND W. GRAY. 


LETTER oF M. S. Bown, Crry CoUNCILMAN, MILForD, UTAH 


MicrorD, UtaH, November 8, 1958. 
Senator JAMEs E. Murray, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


HONORABLE Sir: In regard to the hearing November 12 on 8S. 4028 known as the 
wilderness bill let me heartily urge all who are connected in any way with the 
handling of this bill that it be given a most urgent designation in the next session 
of Congress. 

The many millions who attach almost as much importance to the time they 
can spend in our forests and on our streams, as they do to their vocations, feel 
very strongly that these forests and streams should be protected from encroach- 
ment by the so-called trend to progress. Let me urge you to do everything pos- 
sible to get this bill passed. 

Yours truly, 
M. 8. Bown, 
City Councilman, Milford, Utah. 


LETTER OF FREDERICK P, CHAMP, CHAIRMAN, CACHE VALLEY BRANCH, WALKER 
Bank & Trust Co. 


Logan, UTAH, October 10, 1958. 
Hon. JAMES FE. Murray, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR Murray: S. 4028, which would establish a national wilderness 
preservation system and a National Wilderness Preservation Council, would 
initially set aside about 50 million acres of Federal lands in areas of 5,000 acres 
or more in a status which would be aimed to retain or remake their primitive 
characteristics. The bill, as drafted, does not protect the recreational, scenic, or 
aesthetic interests in these areas, but actually makes them less accessible to the 
public, restricting their use and enjoyment to a limited few venturesome and 
especially able-bodied people who are able to cruise and live in the wilderness. 
The great majority of the American public who are interested in visiting such 
areas would not be able to do so. 

Furthermore, this proposed legislation encroaches upon and violates the 
sanctity of the National Parks System, which already provides a means by which 
Congress or the Executive may set aside for perpetual single recreational use 
areas of superlative scenic, geological or historic importance. 
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The bill would lock up indefinitely substantial resources of our public lands 
which, under a multiple-use system, as promoted by the Forest Service and other 
existing Federal agencies, could be used and preserved at the same time. 

By imposing and broadening the application of the principle of single use to 
vast new areas of the West in the recreational interests of a limited few, most 
of whom reside in the East or outside of the areas affected, this bill would deal 
a crushing blow to our productive western economy. 

The imposition of a new system of single-use Federal areas superimposed 
upon our existing national forests, parks, monuments, Indian reservations, and 
game refuges would impair the usefulness of these existing Federal reservations 
and would vastly complicate the administrative problems involved, without 
achieving any substantial useful purpose beyond those already served by said 
reservations. 

For these and other reasons I bespeak the views of thousands of citizens who 
are unalterably opposed to the enactment of S. 4028, which replaces 8S. 1176, and 
urge your committee to take note of these objections. 

Respectfully submitted. 

FREDERICK P. CHAMP, Chairman. 









STATEMENT OF Davin L. CLAwson, Bolsg, IpAHO 


Mr. Chairman, if we are to preserve the remaining wilderness lands in their 
unspoiled state, it is imperative that the wilderness bill be passed in its present 
form by the next session of Congress. The bill has been revised to meet all 
reasonable objections. To make any further significant changes would destroy 
its effectiveness. To delay any longer would expose the existing wilderness areas 
to further encroachment and exploitation. 

It cannot be correctly held that ‘vast areas of land containing a wealth of 
natural resources will be forever locked in a goldfish bowl.” Actually, in propor- 
tion to our total land area, the wilderness areas are but a small percentage— 
approximately 1 percent. With passage of this legislation, wilderness will not 
be “locked up” but will be accessible to more and more Americans. Creation of 
the council will permit the widespread distribution of clear, reliable, information, 
including maps. Such dissemination of information will subsequently bring 
about a much greater public awareness of what wilderness is and what it has 
to offer in the way of recreational opportunities. 

The need for wilderness areas is currently very pressing, but with our rapidly 
growing population, it will become extremely so in a few short years. With 
adequate publicity, the wilderness areas can provide a truly high type of recrea- 
tional experience to greater numbers of people and with no danger of impair- 
ment to the wilderness itself. 

The need for wilderness areas is currently very pressing, but with our rapidly 
growing population, it will become extremely so in a few short years. With 
adequate publicity, the wilderness areas can provide a truly high type of recrea- 
tional experience to greater numbers of people and with no danger of impair- 
ment to the wilderness itself. 

Just this past September, I saw the best evidence I have seen in many years 
favoring passage of the wilderness bill. My wife and I hiked into the Sawtooth 
wilderness area on the South Fork of the Payette River Trail. Much to our 
digust, we walked along 5 miles of rough road, bulldozed right over the trail. 
We subsequently learned that mining interests lawlessly cut this road into the 
wilderness without giving prior notice to the Forest Service. Construction of 
the road was deplorable, but to do it without notice was criminal in nature. This 
road is a cancerous scar that has ruined the wilderness aspect of a portion of 
the beautiful Sawtooth Mountains. With the wilderness bill in effect, this 
would not have happened. Such an incident is proof enough that the wilderness 
bill must be passed. 
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STaTEMENT OF Guy ATHERTON, Director, CONSERVATION MILITANT 


Sr. Paut, Minn., October 31, 1958. 

Dear SENATOR MuRRAY: I shall not be able to attend any of the hearings on 
the wilderness bill, but wish to be recorded in favor of it. 

Looking back to my boyhood (I am 85 years old) it seems to me the wilderness 
was everywhere in America. Now the maps show only spots of shadow; and 
well we know that even they are often little like the real wilderness. People 
demand paved roads. They litter these with trash. Often they set fires and a 
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fire destroys the wilderness so thoroughly that even our grandchildren will not 
live to see restoration. 

We are leaving a lot of things to posterity that the new generations are not 
likely to thank us for . . . notably the atomic bombs. Instead of figuring new 
ways to destroy the wildernesses we have we should put our best brains to 
work to save what is left and devise sanctuaries for wildlife; yes and harried 
human beings, as one of the most desirable gifts we can provide for the future. 

America needs more poets . .. and where can a poet find better inspiration 
than in a wilderness setting! Russia is emphasizing the mathematical sciences. 
This should warn us where they lead—to gross materialism. Useful as they are, 
we must not let them drive us into the Russian ways. Painters need the wilder- 
ness and so do their brothers the photographers. Millions of our people are 
deprived of visits to wild places. The painters and poets and photographers can 
supply this hunger if we stop in time, the rage to destroy the wilderness areas 
under the pretext of progress. 

One little spot of wild beauty may seem a trifling loss when it is destroyed. 
But all over America this destruction is multiplied into a total of thousands, and 
local residents are deprived of this charm, which is fast afflicting America as a 
whole, so that we are suffering the subtle, but steady growth of a cancer that 
will kill what we have loved and fought to retain. 

Thanks for your attention. 

Guy ATHERTON, 


LETTER oF Lours M. Moos, BILLInes, Mont. 


BILuines, Mont., October 29, 1958. 
Senator JAMEs BE. Murray, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Dear SENATOR Murray: Since I cannot be present at the Salt Lake City hear- 
ing on the wilderness bill S. 4028, on November 12, I wish to take this means 
of supporting the bill and urge its passage by the next Congress. 

Very truly yours, 
Louis M. Moos. 


STATEMENT OF THE CARBON COUNTY CONSERVATION CLUB, RAWLINS, Wyo. 


RaAwLins, Wyr0., November 28, 1958. 
Senator JAMES E, Murray, 
Chairman, Committee of Insular Affairs, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator Murray: There seem to be many people in this country 
of ours that just have to be greedy. They do not care about anyone or any- 
thing. They do not care about the generations to come; they only think 
of today. Left to their own devises, they would cut down every tree, spray 
out all the sage brush, kill every living thing they could not brand, then set 
back and find means for the Government to pay them. 

We, over 400 voting members of this club are certainly endorsing the wilder- 


ee Te H. L. Treso, President. 
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FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 14, 1958 


Unttep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND InsuLaR AFFAIRS, 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

The hearing convened at 10 a.m. in the Federal courtroom, Federal 
Building, Albuquerque, N. Mex., Senator Clinton P. Anderson pre- 
siding. Also present: Mr. Benton J. Stong, professional staff mem- 
ber; Mr. Mike Manatos, administrative assistant to Senator Joseph C. 
O’Mahoney. 

Senator Anperson. I think without waiting we will go ahead and 
start this hearing in order that as many people as possible may be 
heard. 

I am happy to see Mike Manatos here, a long time friend of all of 
us in Washington, who is the administrative assistant to Senator 
O’Mahoney, but is sort of a general assistant to all of us up there who 
come from the West. 

Tom Sullivan from the Solicitor’s Office of the Interior Depart- 
pent is also here, and Ed Crafts, Deputy Director of the Forest 

ervice. 

This is Mr. Ben Stong of the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, who has been attending these hearings, who is very much in- 
terested in the subject matter of these hearings, and who is going 
to try to look after all the details and if we miss something during 
the morning session, or if something comes up at any time, come up 
and talk to Ben and he will be glad to try to help you out. 

We have asked the witnesses, because of the number of people, 
because of the fact that a great many people want to be heard, 
that statements be limited to 5 minutes, but that does not mean that 
all the material cannot be included in the record. You realize we 
have volumes of this nature coming out of a hearing. You realize 
that you have to allow people to file supplementary statements 
and information and, therefore, in this instance we will not change 
that procedure. We will try to limit you to 5 minutes and we will 
allow you to file statements for as much more time as is necessary 
to present your point of view. 

On February 11, 1957, Senator Humphrey, for himself and 11 other 
Senators, introduced Senate bill 1176, which provided for the estab- 
lishment on public lands of the United States of a national wilderness 
preservation system and to provide for the protection and adminis- 
tration of areas within this system by existing Federal agencies. 

The Senate Interior Committee held hearings on the bill June 19 
and 20, 1957. There was a great deal of information presented both 
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for and against the bill. As a result of these hearings, proponents 
concluded the bill must be revised in order to try to meet some of the 
objections, and they proceeded to draft a new bill. 

After several committee prints of proposals were reviewed, a clean 
bill, S. 4028, was introduced June 18, 1958. This bill was discussed 
_ by the committee in executive session and it was found that there were 
still many points to be clarified and that there was a strong demand 
for hearings to be held in the field in order to give opportunity for 
expression by many who could not come to Washington to testify. 
Since there was not sufficient time to permit hearings during the 
closing days of the 85th Congress, the Senate Interior Committee 
decided to postpone action and hold hearings during the recess. 

S. 4028 would establish a national wilderness preservation system 
to be comprised of certain areas within the national forests, national 
parks, national wildlife and game refuges, Indian reservations and 
other designated federally owned lands. The bill would establish 
as a policy of Congress dedication of a system of wilderness areas, 
the protection of such areas and the dissemination of information 
about them. 

When such controversial legislation as this is presented to the Con- 
gress, it is not easy to determine just what should be done about it. 
There are many problems that arise. How will it affect the multiple 
use of public lands now provided by law? The problems of flood con- 
trol, reclamation projects, use of the land for mining, timber, grazing 
of livestock, and the recreational values must all be taken into con- 
sideration. 

I recognize the designation and use of some of our public lands for 
wilderness areas to be a proper and desirable use for them. How 
large a system we should have, how far should we go in establishing 
wilderness areas, to what extent we should permit the multiple use of 
wilderness areas, and wh it methods should be used in the establishing 
and administering these areas, are all questions we hope to get help 
in answering through these hearings. 

The members of this committee are indeed grateful to those in at- 
tendance here today and for your interest in expressing your views 
and your suggestions as to how this problem should be handled. _ 

We will start with a representative of the State of New Mexico, 
S. E. Reynolds, State engineer, and I will ask Mr. Reynolds to come 
forward, if you will now please, and take this witness seat and go to 
work. 


STATEMENT OFS. E. REYNOLDS, STATE ENGINEER AND SECRETARY 
OF THE INTERSTATE STREAM COMMISSION, STATE OF NEW 
MEXICO 


My name is S. E. Reynolds. I am State engineer and secretary of 
the Interstate Stream Commission of the State of New Mexico. _ 

At the outset I wish to express my appreciation of this ae 
to appear on behalf of the State of New Mexico in opposition to 5. 
4028 in its present form. 

In New Mexico almost 114 million acres would be included in the 
National Wilderness Preservation System that S. 4028 would create; 
and this great area holds water, mineral, timber, grazing, and recrea- 
tional resources of tremendous value. According to the provisions of 
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section 3 of the proposed legislation ony agency administering any 
area within the Wilderness System shall be responsible for preserving 
the wilderness character of the area, and— 


* * * subject to existing private rights (if any), no portion of any area con- 
stituting a unit of the Wilderness System shall be used for any form of com- 
mercial enterprise not contemplated in the purposes of this Act. 


Section 3 also provides that within such areas, with certain excep- 
tions— 


* * * there shall be no permanent roads; nor shall there be any use of motor 
vehicles, motorized equipment, or motorboats, or landing of aircraft, nor any 
other mechanical transport or delivery of persons or supplies, nor any temporary 
road, nor any structure or installation, in excess of the minimum required for 
the administration of the area for the purposes of this Act. 


These provisions appear to be susceptible to an interpretation as 
restrictive as the more specific language of the earlier proposed 
Wilderness Preservation Act (S. 1176) and therefore, in direct con- 
flict. with the provision of section 1(d) of S. 4028 which says: 


The purposes of this Act are declared to be within and supplemental to but not 
in interference with the purposes for which national forests are established as 
set forth in the Act of June 4, 1897 (30 Stat. 34, 35; U.S.C. 475, 551). 


The act of June 4, 1897, provides that: 


No public forest reservation shall be established except to improve and pro- 
tect the forest within the reservation, or for the purpose of securing favorable 
condition of waterflows, and to furnish a continuous supply of timber for the 
use and necessities of the citizens of the United States; but it is not the purpose 
or intent of these provisions, or of the Act providing for such reservations, to 
authorize the inclusion therein of lands more favorable for the mineral therein 
or for agricultural purposes, than for forest purposes. 


And that: 


All waters on such reservations [national forests] may be used for domestic, 
mining, milling, or irrigation purposes, under the law of the State wherein such 
national forests are situated, or under the laws of the United States and the 
rules and regulations established thereunder. 


The provisions of S. 4028 are possibly liberalized by section 3(c) (2) 
which provides that— 


within national forest areas included in the Wilderness System the President 
may, within a specific area and in accordance with such regulations as he may 
deem desirable, authorize prospecting, mining, the establishment or maintenance 
of reservoirs and water conservation works, and such measures as may be found 
necessary in the control of insects and diseases, including the road construction 
found essential to such mining and reservoir construction, upon his determina- 
tion that such use in the specific area would better serve the interests of the 
United States and the people thereof than will its denial. 


However, even here no discretion is given to permit access for rec- 
reation and sightseeing, logging, grazing, or watershed management 
to secure favorable conditions of waterflows. Since all of these things 
are permitted by the act of June 4, 1897, conflict among the provisions 
of S. 4028 is apparent. 

The President would be constrained to be most restrictive in the 
exercise of the limited discretion given by section 3 because of section 
1(e) which declares that— 
within the units of this System designated for inclusion by this Act, and in those 


that may later be designated in accordance with its provisions, the preservation 
of wilderness shall be paramount. 
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In any event, the principle of multiple-purpose use of the public 
lands, which was established by the act of June 4, 1897, and which is 
so vital to the economic strength of our State and Nation, is not 
clearly preserved by S. 4028. 

Because of the apparently conflicting provisions of S. 4028 its 
effect is uncertain, but it must be assumed that it could have serious 
consequences, adversely affecting the economic development of the 
State of New Mexico and the welfare of its citizens. Such conse- 
quences, extended nationally, would place limitations on the economic 
and industrial potential of the United States, and, therefore, on its 
ability to defend itself. The provisions could also deny access to 
the scenic wonders of the West to many millions who otherwise could 
enjoy them. 

The consequences of S. 4028 may be better understood from the 
following description of the activities that would be prohibited and 
the resources that would be frozen in some of the areas which may 
be designated in New Mexico: 


GILA WILDERNESS AREA 


New Mexico has long contemplated the construction of Hooker 
Reservoir on the Gila River and hopes to be able to begin that con- 
struction when a decree has been handed down in the current U.S. 
Supreme Court litigation over the waters of the lower Colorado 
River system. The dam and reservoir would be used to regulate the 
river to control floodflows and supply badly needed irrigation water. 
The reservoir, at high altitude, would also provide an excellent re- 
creational facility. 

The dam would be located in Grant County just outside the boun- 
daries of the present Gila Wilderness Area, but the reservoir would 
extend about 5 miles within the wilderness boundaries. Access to 
the reservoir within the wilderness area would be necessary for con- 
struction and maintenance activities, for the measurement of flows 
into the reservoir to permit administration of the water, and for 
recreation purposes. 

The Gila Wilderness Area, Gila Primitive Area, Black Range 
Primitive Area, and Blue Range Primitive Area are all in Grant and 
Catron Counties in New Mexico—one of the most richly mineralized 
areas of the State. For example, the world’s largest open-pit copper- 
mining operation is carried on by the Chino division of the Kennecott 
Copper Co. in Grant County. The resources of this area also include 
lead, zinc, iron, and other minerals, as well as timber. 

The National Parks Association and the citizens of southwestern 
New Mexico strongly endorse plans to construct roads within the 
wilderness area for improving access to the Gila Cliff Dwellings. 
This improved access will make it possible for a much greater number 
of persons to see this prehistoric village and to enjoy the majestic 
scenery of the Gila National Forest—and, incidentally, will bolster the 
tourist industry of the region. Long-range plans of the New Mexico 
Department of Game and Fish contemplate the development of small 
lakes for fisheries in the northern part of the Gila Wilderness Area, 
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SAN PEDRO PARKS WILD AREA 


The Nacimiento community ditch and San Gregorio Reservoir, 
existing works for diversion and regulation of streamflows for irri- 
gation, are located within the boundaries of the San Pedro Parks 
Wild Area. The ditch system consists of two diversion dams and a 
conveyance channel which require access for periodic maintenance 
and for operation. The dam and reservoir require similar attention. 

The New Mexico Department of Game and Fish has almost com- 
pleted the enlargement of the reservoir to improve its utility as a 
conservation reservoir and fishery. The work required access roads, 
the use of heavy machinery, the utilization of construction materials 
found within the area, and the clearing of timber. The work will 
greatly improve the economy of the hard-pressed agricultural water 
users of the Nacimiento community ditch and will provide an excel- 
lent recreation facility for the sportsmen of New Mexico and for 
visitors to our State. Since the work is essentially complete this 
project might not be affected by the proposed legislation, but it is 
exemplary of recreation and water development that would be 
thwarted in this area and others. 

The San Pedro Parks Wild Area in Rio Arriba County is adja- 
cent to San Juan County which for several years has been the scene 
of intense activity in the exploration, development, and production 
of oil, gas, and uranium. The Economic Development Commission 
of the State of New Mexico has studied the timber and mineral 
resources of the San Pedro Wild Area and found reason to hope 
that these resources may alleviate the chronic economic depression 
of Rio Arriba County. 


PECOS WILDERNESS AREA 


Transwatershed diversion works consisting of a dam on the Rio 
Quemado and a conveyance channel are located within the Pecos 
Wilderness Area. Access to these works must be continued for opera- 
tion and maintenance purposes, and it may be desirable in the future 
to extend and improve these works. 

The New Mexico Department of Game and Fish intends at an early 
date to enlarge or improve five small lakes in the Pecos Wilderness 
Area to enhance their value as fisheries. Most of this work must be 
accomplished with teams, slips, and manual labor instead of with 
heavy machinery. However, because of the rough terrain in which 
the lakes are located, construction materials found within the area 
must be utilized, and some of the structures will require the move- 
ment of appreciable quantities of earth and rock. Constructed chan- 
nels having a capacity of several cubic feet per second are also nec- 
essary in connection with this work. Improvement of access to the 
area will be required to make the lakes of greatest possible value to 
sportsmen and to permit the department to stock and maintain 
the lakes. 

The Pecos Wilderness Area in Santa Fe, Mora, and San Miguel 
Counties is in an area where beryl, mica, and other valuable minerals 
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are abundant. The timber resources of the area are also of great 
value. The economic development commission is encouraging the 
development of these resources. 

The area is one of the most magnificent in New Mexico and would 
be an important tourist attraction if access could be improved and 
the proper facilities provided. 


WHITE MOUNTAIN PRIMITIVE AREA 


The White Mountain Primitive Area in Lincoln County is an area 
which experts have described as containing abundant mineral re- 
sources. At present, the economic development commission and pri- 
vate enterpreneurs are evaluating these resources which include 
copper, iron, barite, bentonite, and rare earths. 

onito Reservoir, which supplies water to support important de- 
fense activities in the Tularosa Basin of New Mexico, lies on the 
eastern boundary of the area. Improved access to the area may be 
required to further develop and maintain this facility. 


CARLSBAD CAVERNS NATIONAL PARK AND WHITE SANDS 
NATIONAL MONUMENT 


The Carlsbad Caverns and the White Sands are among the great 
natural wonders of the world. In 1957, the caverns were visited by 
451,076 people and White Sands was visited by 304,346 persons. The 
Carlsbad Caverns are surrounded by rough, barren wasteland, and 
the White Sands consist of miles of undulating dunes of snow-white 
gypsum sand. Certainly the maximum benefits of these two attrac- 
tions are to be derived from the fullest possible development of access 
and accommodations for the millions of visitors. It is difficult for 
one familiar with these spectacles of nature to understand why the 
administration and full development of the Carlsbad National Park 
and the White Sands National Monument should be complicated and 
cet by their inclusion in the National Wilderness Preservation 

ystem. 

More than a million acres of the New Mexico area designated for 
inclusion in the system is in highlands, in most of which the precipi- 
tation averages 18 inches or more per year, providing excellent graz- 
ing. The food requirements of our population, which is growing 
by about 8 million persons per year, may require that much of this 
land be left open for grazing. It has been estimated that by 1975 our 
national demand for beef will have increased by a quantity equal to 
the present cattle output of Texas, Oklahoma, and Minnesota com- 
bined. Also, recent experimentation in Arizona indicates that forest 
and vegetation management practices may greatly increase the water 
yield of such areas. The Rocky Mountain Forest and Range Experi- 
mental Station will institute tests this winter to evaluate the poten- 
tialities of these techniques in the Carson National Forest in New 
Mexico. 

Federal legislation which would inhibit the development of water 
resources certainly does not seem consistent with President Eisen- 
hower’s latest state of the Union message which called for coopera- 
tion and partnership between local interests and the Federal Gov- 
ernment to make the best possible use of each drop of our water. 
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The provisions of S. 4028 could encroach on the well-established 
right of the Western States to develop, control, and administer water 
within their borders. Officials of the State of New Mexico are best 
qualified to determine where boundaries which might affect water 
development in New Mexico should be located ; therefore, areas within 
which water development projects are precluded should be designated 
only by the State or with the express approval of the State in each 
instance. 

The Economic Development Commission of the State of New 
Mexico has been active for about 4 years, and after exhaustive study 
this Commission has concluded that our mineral and timber resources 
are the key to the economic future of New Mexico. The Commission 
has fully accepted this conclusion despite the fact that the inventory 
of the resources of remote areas of New Mexico, such as those that 
would be included in the National Wilderness Preservation System, is 
only fragmentary as yet. It is already clear that the minerals and 
timber of New Mexico represent a substantial portion of America’s 
treasure chest and the Commission believes that it would be folly to 
lock this chest and throw the key away. 

The Commission’s attitude is fully supported by this quotation 
from an address by Mr. Felix Wormser, Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior for Minerals: 

It would be most difficult for anyone to try to estimate just what the in- 
creased value of mineral industry to the American economy will be in future 
years. In the eyes of industrialists and even financiers, it presents the greatest 
opportunity for real development over a period of years. Our explorations 
have been meager as yet. We have only studied the outcroppings. 

It has been argued that our country is so rich in natural resources 
that we can well afford to set aside and maintain in a virgin condition 
many millions of acres of lands abounding in water, mineral, and tim- 
ber resources, and that it is important to maintain these great areas in 
a virgin condition to toughen our potential citizen soldiers. The 
rapidly expanding needs and desires of our population, and the prac- 
tically eaborenicelie requirements for national defense should be 
carefully assessed before such arguments are accepted. Certainly 
only an infinitesimal percentage of our citizen soldiers will ever have 
the opportunity to toughen themselves in a wilderness area; nearly 
all of them must continue to rely on our athletic fields and more ac- 
cessible outdoor recreation facilities to keep themselves physically 
fit. It would indeed be a gross injustice to deny these soldiers the 
real sinews of modern war by making it impossible to even prospect 
and inventory the resources of some of the most highly mineralized 
areas of the United States. 

It is well known that increases in population, more leisure time, 
and better modes of transportation have greatly increased outdoor 
recreation activity and tourism in the United States. Access to, 
and facilities in, our national forests, parks, and monuments are al- 
ready inadequate for the tremendous numbers of citizens who wish 
to visit and enjoy these public recreational areas, and in all phases 
of outdoor activity the trend is toward greater participation by ever 
greater numbers of people. The loss of the wilderness areas for re- 
creation purposes and as tourist attractions may well be the most 
serious effect of the proposed legislation. Only a relatively few per- 
sons have the time, financial resources, and vigor required to “pack 
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in” and enjoy the wilderness areas under conditions that would be 
imposed by S. 4028; thus, all but a very few New Mexicans and visitors 
from other parts of the United States would be denied the opportunity 
to enjoy the grandeur of the units of the National Wilderness Pres- 
ervation System. 

The legislation in its present form permits the President at his 
discretion to institute such measures as may be found necessary to 
control insects and diseases. The executive branch should also be 

iven discretion to provide such access and facilities as are necessa 
or game management and fire control in the wilderness areas. Mod- 
ern game management practices are necessary to the fullest develop- 
ment of the recreational potentialities of the areas. Admittedly the 
free play of forest fires originating from lightning is consistent with 
the preservation of the primitive character of the wilderness areas, 
but 1t appears unreasonable to require present generations to pay that 
price. 

The National Wilderness Preservation Council which would be 
created would have no real authority or responsibility, but would com- 
plicate and materially increase administrative and record-keeping 
costs. It does not appear that the council could serve any useful func- 
tion not provided for by the National Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources Review Commission created under an act introduced in the 
85th Congress by Senator Anderson and others. 

Section 2(f) of S. 4028 would provide that when the officials hav- 
ing jurisdiction over the lands involved have proposed to the Con- 
cir the inclusion of new units in the System, such proposal shall 
vecome effective after the first period of 120 calendar days of con- 
tinuous session of Congress following the date on which the proposal 
is received by Congress, if during this period there has not been 
passed by Congress a concurrent resolution opposing such proposed 
addition. Since it is possible that the Congress may be occupied 
with matters of such urgency that it cannot give adequate considera- 
tion to such proposals, New Mexico contends that additions to the 
System should be made only after positive action by the Congress on 
such additions. 

The State of New Mexico is anxious to prevent the despoliation of 
her wilderness areas by commercial activity and to preserve these 
areas for the enjoyment of all of the people of the United States. We 
are appreciative of the concern of the Congress with this problem, 
and we are confident that careful cooperation, study, and planning 
by the States and the Federal Government can lead to the optimum 
development of the water, mineral, and timber resources of the wilder- 
ness areas of the United States without seriously interferring with 
the recreational, historical, and scientific benefits to be derived from 
these areas. We believe that the National Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources Review Commission will accomplish the study and planning 
that are necessary to achieve this end. 

The State of New Mexico strongly urges this committee to act 
unfavorably on the proposal to create a National Wilderness Preserva- 
tion System under the currently proposed provisions of S. 4028. 

Thank you very much, Senator. 

Senator Anverson. Thank you. I notice you have some reference 
in here to the Gila Wilderness Area and Hooker Dam. 

Mr. Reynotps. Yes. 
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Senator Anperson. You are anxious to see Hooker Dam constructed 
if at all possible? 

Mr. Reynoups. Yes, sir. 

Senator Anperson. You don’t want to tear down Gila Wilderness do 

ou? 
4 Mr. Rrynoips. No; but I think we would like access to the Gila 
cliff dwellings, for instance, and some access to permit a greater degree 
of sightseeing and recreation that is not possible in that wilderness 
area. 

Senator Anperson. Thank you very much. May I ask you, is there 
any official presentation from the State of New Mexico other than one 
that you have given ? 

Mr. Rernotps. To my knowledge, no, sir. 

Unwentiriep Speaker. Does this represent the official viewpoint of 
the State of New Mexico? 

Senator Anprrson. I don’t know. I only asked if there was to be 
any official presentation. 

Mr. Reynotps. I am here at Governor Mechem’s direction. 

Senator Anperson. Mr. W. B. McAlister. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN AUGUSTINE, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, NEW 
MEXICO FARM AND LIVESTOCK BUREAU 


Mr. Aveusttne. May I present his statement ? 

Senator Anperson. John Augustine, Secretary of the Farm Bureau, 
in place of Mr. W. B. McAlister, president of the New Mexico Farm 
and Livestock Bureau. 

Mr. Avueustine. My name is John Augustine, executive secretary 
of the New Mexico Farm and Livestock Bureau, and I am presenting 
this statement in place of W. B. McAlister, president, who is unable 
to be here, president of an organization of nearly 9,400 farmers and 
ranchers; and we welcome the opportunity to express our views on the 
wilderness bill, S. 4028, in which we are vitally interested. 

S. 4028 would establish a National Wilderness Preservation System 
and a National Wilderness Council. The bill provides that some 50 
million acres of Federal lands, most of which would probably be in 
the western part of the United States, would be set aside for wilder- 
ness preserves. 

Our understanding of this legislation is that the preservation sys- 
tem would include areas of 5,000 acres or more which still retain their 
primitive characteristics, have unusual wild scenic values, and are 
roadless or can be made roadless. These areas would be preserved as 
roadless wildernesses with mechanical transportation excluded and 
accessible only to hikers and packers or to those willing to use horses. 
The use of the resources in these areas, other than for recreational and 
scenic enjoyment and scientific study, would be prohibited. Cutting 
of timber, developing of minerals, gas and oil, use for grazing and 
other development would be permanently banned except under certain 
conditions approved by the President or by Congress. 

Also involved in this proposed wilderness would be areas now set 
aside as national forests, parks and monuments, as well as Indian 
reservations, public domain and game refuges and ranges. 

It is our opinion that this legislation affects the West more than 
other sections of the country because almost 90 percent, or a minimum 
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of 45 million acres of the above categories of lands, falls in the 11 
Western States and Minnesota. This is one reason that our organiza- 
tion is very much interested in this legislation. At the present time 
we are not opposed to limited acreage which the Forest Service has 
set aside for wilderness areas, a total of some 14 million acres, with 
[ approximately 1 million acres in New Mexico. There are about 8 
million acres of forest land in New Mexico, and we feel that out of 
| this total, the nearly 1 million acres of wilderness area now under 
the direction of the Forest Service is ample. 

The wilderness areas which have been set up in New Mexico under 
the Forest Service include the Gila, Santa Fe-Carson-Pecos, San 
: Pedro Park, and the Apache. 

The New Mexico Farm and Livestock Bureau believes in the con- 
. servation of natural resources by wise development and use of public 
lands, but we do oppose S. 4028, to establish a National Wilderness 
Preservation System, for the aeneng. reasons: 

First, the wilderness preservation bill, S. 4028, would, in general, 
be harmful to the New Mexico economy. With a very large part of 
New Mexico owned by the Federal Government, which includes forest 
lands, public domain, parks, monuments, Indian reservations, and so 
forth, a large amount of these areas could conceivably be set aside as 
national wilderness preservations. A part of the economy of our State 
is dependent on the utilization of our timber, oil and gas, minerals and 
grazing resources. Another part of the economy is dependent on 
tourists visiting our national monuments and hunting and fishing 
enthusiasts. If too large an area should be put into the wilderness 
| area, income to the communities and to the State would be materially 
reduced. 

: The second point we bring out, the general public has been led to 
believe that this legislation would protect their recreational and scenic 
interests in the wilderness areas. Too many people believe that a 
primitive wilderness would be used by a large number of people. 
Actually, only a relatively few, those who are able to afford packing 
equipment, would be able to use the undeveloped areas. The large 
number of people who hunt, fish and travel through scenic areas in 
the State by car would be unable to visit the wilderness areas, and if 
these areas included national parks and monuments, they would be 
unable to get to them. Extensive hunting areas on public hunting 
grounds, 7 refuges, public domain and national forests would be 
inaccessible to the many hunters who do not want to pack into the 
wilderness areas. 

Third point, under this legislation, a Commission or Council to 
expand wilderness areas in New Mexico and the west would be ap- 
pointed. This Council would have the authority to establish wilder- 
ness areas with the people in the affected State having little or no 
source of recourse. The Council would also assume a duplicate re- 
sponsibility of the bgeeenes administrative agency now having control 
of public lands. e Council could make independent recommenda- 
tions to the Congress in regard to the administration of these lands, 
which is now the responsibility of existing departments of the Gov- 
ernment. 

The fourth point, this legislation would obstruct the special use 
programs already authorized by Congress on national parks, monu- 
ments, game refuges and game ranges. 
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Fifth, the economic conditions of our State, communities and 
individuals are closely tied to the future use of our forest, grazing, 
mineral and water resources. 

Sixth, the potential wilderness areas within Indian reservations 
are susceptible to arbitrary inclusion into the Wilderness System as 
the Secretary may designate lands for inclusion after only “consulta- 
tion” with the tribe of Indians. This amounts to confiscation of 
private lands and is not consistent with the avowed congressional 
policy of fair and equitable treatment of the Indian groups. 

Seventh, as an agricultural organization, we are, of course, pri- 
marily interested in cs the present policy of grazing on 
public domain of any type. The livestock industry in New Mexico 
is one of the largest sources of income to the State, and this industry 
should not be curtailed. The present grazing policies now in force on 
public domain and forest lands adequately protect the public and 
make it possible.for our grazing industry to continue. 

Eighth, the last Congress passed an act, S, 470, introduced by 
Senator Clinton P. Anderson, creating a study commission to evalu- 
ate the recreational needs of the country and appropriating $214 
million for their study. The bill instructed the Commission to report 
their recommendations to Congress in September 1961. The wilder- 
ness bill should not be considered by Congress before the Commission 
completes its study and presents its recommendations. 

Ninth, we do not believe that there should be a locking up of 
natural resources in wilderness areas which would have a retardin 
effect on future economic progress in New Mexico. We will nee 
our minerals, grazing areas, timber, water, gas, and oil to continue 
a high level of prosperity in the State. 

In addition, we will need a greater volume of tourist travel in 
the State, and increased Sree of recreational, hunting and 
fishing areas available to all of the people and not to just a few who 
would have access to planned wilderness areas. 

Senator Anperson. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Aveustine. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Anperson. Mr. Floyd Lee. I think it ought to be ex- 
plained that you have just been elected president of the Wool Grow- 
ers. How many years now, Floyd? 


STATEMENT OF FLOYD W. LEE, PRESIDENT, NEW MEXICO WOOL 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Ler. Toolong. Senator, my name is Floyd W. Lee, San Mateo, 
N. Mex., and I am a grower of cattle and sheep and appear on my 
own behalf and on that of the New Mexico Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, of which I am president. 

We are opposed to S. 4028 which would authorize creation of ad- 
ditional wilderness areas, of primitive areas, or both, in the Rocky 
Mountain and Western States, as being ill-considered and premature, 
and as bad public policy, likely to prove damaging and perhaps 
disastrous to the economy of these States, should it be enacted. 

We approve Public Law 85-470, introduced by Senator Anderson, 
of New Mexico, and enacted by the 85th Congress, which provides for 
a 2-year study of the recreational needs of the people of the United 
States, now and in the future. We believe that this study, if made 
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by sound economists, able to evaluate all factors involved in present 
and future use or disposal of the public domain, may well prove of 
great value in determining wise public policy. 

In its policy declarations for the years 1958-59, the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States reiterates its declaration of 1957 on | 
the subject of Natural Resources, as follows: | 

The chamber believes in the conservation of natural resources by wise de- 
velopment and use to protect the present and future public need and the 
preservation of natural beauty. Such conservation is the right and duty of 


every owner or user of natural resources and can best be accomplished by 
private initiative. ' 


Ri 
' 


That statement expresses my own view and that of the members 
of the organization I represent. I believe it expresses the position on 
conservation and use of our natural resources by the livestock growers 
of the Western States, and guides them in the use of the land which 
they own or use under lease or permit. 

The livestock industry of the public land States advocated and 
secured enactment of the Taylor grazing law which put an end to free : 
use of the open ranges of the West. This law not only stabilized | 
the livestock industry of the public land States; it ended damaging 
overgrazing of earlier years and opened the way to repairing of that | 
: damage and to wise, practical conservation under direction of and 
: cooperation with the Bureau of Land Management. 

. Here in New Mexico the livestock industry preceded the Soil Con- | 
servation Service in water-spreading devices and in developing stock 
tanks and wells to more adequately serve livestock on our ranges; 

and now cooperates with the Soil Conservation Service in improved 

: range management and practical soil conservation. 

There are those who will tell your committee that the livestock 
industry seeks exclusive use of the public domain. That is not true. 

We recognize and approve the principle of multiple use of the public 
domain, in and out of the national forests. Extremists and fanatics 


who are the most vocal in opposing the rightful, productive place of 
the livestock industry in the multiple-use picture, if they had their 
way, would drive the livestock industry entirely out of its place in 
co-use of the public domain, and devote it entirely to game production 
and recreational use. It is these extremists who would have you 
. recommend to the Congress the immediate creation of additional 
i wilderness and primitive areas throughout the West. 

We now have both wilderness and primitive areas within the 
national forests of New Mexico. These are in the Gila and Pecos 
division of the Santa Fe Forests. They total about 990,000 acres, 
or about one-eighth of the total area of the national forests in this 
i) State. We do not advocate return of these wilderness or primitive 

areas to the normal status of national forest lands, although we be- 

lieve both the Forest Service and the public would be best served if 

| that were done; and we believe it likely that Forest Service authorities 

themselves may advocate return of these wilderness and primitive 

; areas to normal] status after experience of the years will have demon- 

strated the difficulty of protection against fire, and the extremely 

limited use of such areas by the public, because only the favored few 
| who can afford the cost of camp equipment, guides, etc., use them. 

Largest of the New Mexico wilderness areas are within the Gila 

National Forest, in southwestern New Mexico; a total of about 430,000 
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acres. Of all the forest fires in New Mexico during the recent drought 
years, more than one-half have been in the Gila Forest, the great 
majority having been caused by lightning. Because of difficulty of 
access into the wilderness areas, it has been necessary to keep a crew 
of smoke jumpers on duty during the greater part of each year. The 
smoke jumpers have been almost the sole factor in checking these 
lightning caused fires. At risk of life and limb these courageous, 
skillful crews have had almost incredible success in checking these 
fires before serious damage has been caused. 

We do not know the cost of maintenance and operation of the smoke 
jumper crews. Eventually, it is to be feared, these airborne crews 
will encounter a blaze that may be beyond control of a few men, no 
matter how skillful and courageous they may be. 

Inaccessibility of these wilderness and primitive areas denies its 
attractions to the average citizen. Only the favored few who can 
bear the expense of packtrains and guides can visit them with safety. 

Instead of creating new wilderness areas for the Forest Service to 
try to protect from destructive fires, it seems to us that the Congress 
would lesen serve the public interest by making available sufficient 
funds to permit the service to successfully combat the ravages of 
insects and diseases which according to published reports now threaten 
destruction of large areas of trees within our forests in the New 
Mexico-Arizona district, particularly, Senator, the Sandia Crest. 

For years past the Federal Fish and Wildlife Service, our New 
Mexico Department of Game and Fish, some county governments and 
the livestock industry have cooperated in a continuing battle against 
predatory animals. These wilderness areas have been and will continue 
to be breeding grounds for predators—the enemies of deer, wild tur- 
key and other game birds, as well as sources of losses of the livestock 
grower’s calves and lambs. Why add to the difficulty of predator con- 
trol by creating more such breeding grounds? 

Your committee will be told by zealous advocates of elimination 
of the livestock industry from national forest grazing areas and much 
of the public domain that livestock growers are enemies of wildlife, 
big game and small. A careful survey of New Mexico ranches will 
show that our growers of cattle and sheep are lovers of wildlife and 
that their ranches are favored breeding grounds for deer and antelope; 
for wild turkey where conditions are right, as they are on portions 
of my own ranch; and for the smaller game birds throughout this 
State. 

Special antelope seasons are possible in this State because these 
animals are protected on many of the larger ranches. I know of 
no large ranch in New Mexico whose owner does not favor the 
propagation and protection of deer, willingly providing grazing for 
them and regularly putting out the salt they need. 

You will be told that New Mexico ranchers and farmers favor 
laws permitting posting of their lands. There are good hunters and 
bad hunters. The good hunters are in the great majority. The bad 
hunters negate much of the good will that good hunters create. It 
is these bad hunters, the vandals who cut fences, leave pasture gates 
open, are careless with fire, and who shoot recklessly at anything on 
four legs who make posting necessary for the protection of property 
and livestock, and even for human life. 
36332—59—pt. 2——46 
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When enemies of the livestock industry tell you that livestock 
owers are enemies of wildlife, bear in mind that New Mexico laws 
or the protection of game were enacted by legislatures in which 
cattle and sheep growers were in overwhelming majority during the 
Territorial days and the early years of statehood when basic law was 
being enacted. 

The livestock industry is essential to a continuing sound economy 
in this State. Nonfarm industry in Mew Mexico, up to this time, is 
largely allied with the esiaaenl: defense, and is likely to continue 
so until sources of water and available markets permit expansion 
into other lines. 

In recent years our lands have yielded great wealth in oil and gas; 
in uranium ores, in potash and the metallic ores. There is reason 
to hope that further expansion of this bounty from beneath the 
surface area suited only to the production of grass that can be 
harvested profitably by cattle and sheep. 

The livestock industry merits protection by Government against 
unwise restrictive regulation of national forest authority, and against 
misguided enthusiasts who would turn our grazing areas into an unpro- 
ductive wilderness area. 

The Census Bureau, as of November 9, 1958, gave its “most con- 
servative” forecast of population growth in the next 22 years: 179.4 
million in 1960; 202.5 million in 1970; and 230.8 million in 1980. 
The Bureau’s “most liberal” estimate of our population in 1980 is 
272.6 million. 

It seems clear that there is going to be increasing need for the 
production of meat from this and all the others of the “public land” 
states. 

Fortunately, there seems to be room in these States for all with 
interest in multiple use of our vast western areas; ample playgrounds 
protected forests and ample and stable grazing ranges—provided 
commonsense and fair play write the rules and regulations. Thank 
you, Senator. 

Senator Anperson. Mr. Manatos or Mr. Stong, if you have any 
Seen don’t hesitate to ask them. Thank you, Mr. Lee, very 
much. 

Mr. David S. Shaffer, national director, Izaak Walton League. 


STATEMENT OF DAVID S. SHAFFER, NATIONAL DIRECTOR, IZAAK 
WALTON LEAGUE, PRESENTED BY M. J. MADLENER 


Mr. Mapiener. Senator, I would like to read Mr. Shaffer’s state- 
ment on this. I am Mathias J. Madlener, local president of the Izaak 
Walton League of America, and I want to read David S. Shaffer’s 
statement of the national director of the Izaak Walton League, and 
I also have obtained permission to read mine, which is very short 
also. So I will kill two birds with one stone. 

Senator ANpErson. Surely. 

Mr. Maptener. The title of this bill, “The National Wilderness 
Preservation Act,” is enough reason for our organization to be greatly 
interested. 
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In the last decade, millions of dollars have been spent by local, 
State, and National Governments plus large sums from private sources 
to restore relics of the past. For instance, the restoration of Fort 
Union, in our own State of New Mexico, by the National Park Service, 
Fort Dearborn by industry, numerous ghost towns and pilgrim sites, 
all restored to show our citizens of today and tomorrow how others 
lived in the past with emphasis placed on complete authenticity. Mil- 
lions of Americans wish to see, with their own eyes, lands and places 
as seen by their forefathers. 

At the present time, we have sections of our national forest, parks, 
and Indian land that have remained, for all practical purposes, un- 
changed since the arrival of the first Europeans on the American Con- 
tinent. Places where one can walk the streams trapped by Kit Carson, 
sit on a ridge and enjoy the view as seen by Jim Bridger, unspoiled 
by the smell of exhaust fumes, beer cans, and rotting banana peels. 

Here is a great historical inheritance with no money needed for 
restoration. It is a primitive land, but free to any or all who wish 
to take the time and effort to travel as Kit or Jim did in the past—by 
foot or on horse. 

We know that there are some here today who will use the argument 
that these areas are too vast to be left unused—that we are working to 
do away with all grazing in the wilderness areas—that our defense 
effort will be curtailed by preventing development of mining—and 
that millions of acres of timber are going to waste. We are not op- 
posing grazing in these areas—but any minerals should remain for 
they will not waste away and trees should continue to grow to protect 
the watersheds that are so vital to our country. 

We like to feel that the wilderness areas are like U.S. savings bonds, 
set aside, accruing interest, reassured that if there is a time of need, 
they are still there and increasing in value. 

ur wilderness areas are much the same. Through good conserva- 
tion practices, the grass is getting better and the timber is in good 
shape. It is paying dividends to the vacationer, hunter, fisherman 
and grazing interest. These areas stand unchanged—needing no vast 
restoration expenditures—we hope that we never have to cash them in. 

It could be otherwise. We could have exploited and spoiled this 
beautiful country and now be doing our utmost to restore it so that 
our children and future generations might see the unspoiled wilder- 
ness as God created it. He must have meant for some of this coun- 
try to remain untouched or else He would not have given us the hard- 
working conservation-minded leaders who originally set up the wilder- 
ness areas. 

For reasons such as these we would like to see congressional pro- 
tection for our wilderness areas. Thank you very sank 

Senator Anprrson. I think probably at this time it is proper to put 
into the record the resolution of the Izaak Walton League. Were you 
going to do that? 

Mr. Maptenerr. No. I think it is already in the record in Washing- 
ton. I am reading this for the local chapter of the Izaak Walton 
League, which is the Sandia Chapter. 
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STATEMENT OF M. J. MADLENER, PRESIDENT, SANDIA MOUNTAIN 
CHAPTER, IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE 


Mr. Maptener. Whereas the Izaak Walton League of America is 
dedicated to the protection, restoration, and conservation of American 
forests, woods, waters, wildlife, and other natural resources; and 

Whereas the Sandia Mountain Chapter of the Izaak Walton League 
of America of Albuquerque, Bernalillo County, N. Mex. and its mem- 
bers have sworn to uphold the principles of protection, restoration, and 
conservation aforesaid ; and 

Whereas the virgin lands of the United States of America are fast 
becoming extinct, which once lost can never be resurrected; and 

Whereas it is the basic principle of the wilderness bill, S. 4028, to 
preserve the last remnants of these lands in their God-created state, 
without benefit of human invasion, domestication, pillaging, and waste, 
for the benefit of those who are now following and are to follow in the 
years to come, even unto perpetuity ; and 

Whereas the Sandia Mountain Chapter of the Izaak Walton League 
of America desires to evidence its full and unqualified support of the 
basic premise which has moved our statesmen to cause said bill to be 
drafted and presented to the people of this country for their considera- 
tion : Now, therefore, 

The Sandia Mountain Chapter of the Izaak Walton League of 
America does hereby signify its full support of the wilderness bill, 
S. 4028, and its aims, objects, and principles, leaving, however, to 
those better qualified in the workings of the law and the principles of 
administration to determine the best and most expedient means to 
accomplish the desired end, which is the preservation of a semblance 
of our heritage for our children, our children’s children, and their 
children forever. 

Of the total area of the continental United States, exclusive of 
Alaska, approximately 814 percent is presently in the national forests. 
If all of the primitive wilderness, wild and woodless areas as they are 
now qualified by the Forest Service, were included in the national 
wilderness preservation system—approximately 8 percent of our na- 
tional forest acreage—the total area within the system would only ap- 
proximate seventy-five one hundredths percent of the 3,022,387 square 
miles of land and water which make up the 48 States. 

Can it honestly be said that the withholding of a seventy-five one 
hundredths percent of our continental area, exclusive of Alaska, would 
squelch the economic growth of this country, and stunt the cattle, 
sheep, and agricultural industries? The answer can only be an em- 
phatic “No.” 

Can it honestly be said that the administrators of our wilderness 
system, in applying the doctrine of “multiple use,” would fail in time 
of need to subjugate the system to the economic needs of our country 
and the basic interest and welfare of its people? Again, the answer 
can only be in the negative. 

The arguments of the opposition may appear to be numerous, but 
stripped of their coat of many colors, deflowered of their elegant 
phrases, one, and only one, truth becomes self-evident—“We are op- 
posed to the bill, not because it is contrary to the best interest and wel- 
fare of our country and its people, but because it is opposed to that 
which we believe to be to our best interest and the best interest and 
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welfare of our people.” As one of the opposing organizations so 
succinctly put it, “We do not believe that the great resources of the 
range and timbered lands were created for only the enjoyment of the 
general public.” Which is more important, the green of the dollar 
or the green of the last small remnant of the virgin rocks and rills and 
timbered hills of America the Beautiful ? 

Our history books are filled with the past, because what is dead is 
dead. Our race is basically egotistic and predatory, because man was 
given a mind with which he could devise, design, create, and often re- 
mold to serve his own basic urge for self-preservation and self- 
advancement. Must these last vestiges of what was America, prior to 
the advent of civilization to her shores, be sacrificed upon the altar of 
self-aggrandizement to become another of the skeletons in the tomes 
of ancient history ? 

Once these areas are open to exploitation and, as it were, civilization, 
there will be no turning back, there will be no recapturing of what has 
been. As long as these areas are permitted to remain in their God- 
given glory and beauty, our tie with the past will be a tangible part 
of our present and the present of all ages to come—our living gift to 
the future. 

Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Anperson. I wish you would tell me how you calculate 
this three-quarters of 1 percent. You don’t need to do it now; you 
can supply it. Has the Forest Service made an evaluation of what 
lands would be included ? 

Mr. Maptener. We have had some statements from the Forest Serv- 
ice, but these figures were taken from the encyclopedia and calculated 
to come out to these percentages. 

Senator Anperson. I am reading here: “If all of the primitive 
wilderness, wild and woodless areas as they are now qualified by the 
Forest Service, were included,” it would only run 

Mr. Maptener. Eight percent of our forest acreage. These figures 
were put out by the Trustees for Conservation out of Washington. 

Senator Anperson. Thank you. 

Mr. W. I. Driggers, president, New Mexico Cattle Growers Asso- 
ciation. 





STATEMENT OF W. I. DRIGGERS, PRESIDENT, NEW MEXICO 
CATTLE GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Driccers. Mr. Chairman, members of the Senate committee, 
my name is W. I. Driggers of Santa Rosa, N. Mex. I have been a cattle 

roducer during my entire lifetime. I am president of the New 
Sesion Cattle Growers Association, which was organized in 1914, to 
promote and develop the livestock industry of New Mexico. This asso- 
ciation has a current membership of more than 5,000 members who 
own more than 85 percent of all cattle in our State. Our association 
has been prominently identified with the development of sound legisla- 
tion and Government regulations for the proper control and adminis- 
tration of public lands in the West. 

I appear before your committee to oppose passage of S. 4028, to 
establish a national wilderness preservation system and to submit 
resolutions unanimously adopted by our association, which register 
opposition to legislation of this kind. 
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We consider the multiple use of forest and public lands in New 
Mexico to be of paramount importance to the economic growth and 
poiapes of our State. At the present time approximately 35 million 

ew Mexico acres are owned by the Federal Government and 13 
million acres by the State government. This means that some 60 
percent of the State’s 78 million acres of land are under Government 
control and supervision. It is, therefore, not difficult to understand 
that in a State such as ours, where only 40 percent of the land is held 
under private ownership, we must take a vital interest in all legislation 
which affects the use and productivity of our public lands. 

With 1,100,000 cattle and 1 million sheep, in 1957, the livestock in- 
dustry of New Mexico produced $126 million in new wealth. It is 
expected the income from cattle and sheep and their products this 
year will exceed $150 million. We are confident that other organiza- 
tions testifying here today will present figures showing income from 
the other natural resources which represent the backbone of our 
economy in New Mexico. 

Although New Mexico currently embraces nearly 1 million of the 
14 million acres of wilderness areas in the entire Nation, we have not 
opposed the present use of these lands as wilderness, wild, and primi- 
tive areas. We recognize the importance and value of a limited 
acreage for resorts of this kind. Nevertheless, we do not believe the 
boundaries of these areas should be frozen by congressional action, 
but rather, that these areas should be under the present flexible ad- 
ministration of the U.S. Departments of Agriculture and Interior, 
in order that future unforeseen problems may be met as they arise. 

In New Mexico we have dozens of Government offices with which 
our people must deal in order to properly utilize 60 percent of our 
lands. Some of these include the Bureau of Land Management, 
Indian Service, Fish and Wildlife Service, U.S. Forest Service, Soil 
Conservation Service, General Services Administration, Department 
of Defense, Parks and Monuments, State land office, State park serv- 
ice, State game and fish department, and many others. This pro- 
posed legislation is simply establishing another Government com- 
mission to handle lands which are currently being efficiently admin- 
istered by established departments, and we believe would further com- 
plicate an already complicated land management picture. 

Most of the eilduean lands in New Mexico presently in existence 
and being contemplated are under the administration of the U.S. 
Forest Service. We point out that the Forest Service currently has 
full authority to maintain present and establish new wilderness areas 
without the need of additional legislation. Parts of the Santa Fe and 
Gila National Forests were established in 1892 and 1899. These 
two forests presently embrace the two large wilderness areas of our 
State and certainly bear witness to the fact that the Forest Service 
has been entirely consistent in its efforts to propagate the wilderness 
system. This established fact would certainly make S. 4028 appear 
to be completely unnecessary from the standpoint of protecting the 
public interest in wilderness areas. 

We assume this legislation is being sponsored largely by eastern 
dominated sportsmen, wildlife and Tistorics) organizations which 
will continually seek to expand wilderness areas in the West. We 
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believe this legislation is an implement of these groups to secure 
more and more wilderness regions in the West where the public 
lands are located, and in turn to remove more and more public lands 
from the multiple-use status, upon which the very life blood of the 
West depends. 

In New Mexico, 98 percent of the land area is adaptable only to 

em The economy of our State is dependent upon livestock and 

arming, mining, and oil development and all of these industries 
are dependent upon our public lands. Is it any wonder then that we 
look upon any move to disrupt the use and productivity of these lands 
with alarm? 

So far as the public interest is concerned, our experience with wilder- 
ness areas in New Mexico shows that only a few select individuals 
are ever in a financial position or have the physical ability to visit 
these remote regions. Just recently a group of some 26 newspaper 
and magazine writers made the largest caravan to ever visit the Gila 
Wilderness Area of some 600,000 acres. The group spent 6 days 
traveling 45 miles across the region north of Silver City. They 
needed 43 horses and pack animals and thousands of dollars worth of 
camping equipment. In order to supply food for this large party, 
it was necessary to drop supplies from a U.S. Forest Service plane 
into camp. Such a demonstration clearly illustrates the near im- 
possibility for the average American citizen to visit wilderness areas 
of the kind provided in this legislation. 

Because of the excessive growth of underbrush, grass, and timber 
combined with the inaccessibility to these wilderness areas in New 
Mexico, history has proven that these areas are always the most 
costly to protect against fire and that most fires occur in areas of this 
kind. Lightning is the most common cause of fires and during the 
summer months these wilderness regions stand as a tinderbox, 
ready for destruction by natural causes. 

In addition, it is extremely difficult and expensive to control pests 
which annually destroy millions of dollars worth of timber in these 
remote regions. 

Public Law 85-470 was passed by the 85th Congress providing for 
the establishment of a National Outdoor Recreation Resources Re- 
view Commission, with a $2,500,000 appropriation to make a thorough 
study of the outdoor recreation resources needs of the country. This 
legislation was introduced by our own Senator Clinton P. Ander- 
son, who is also a member of the Commission. We most certainly 
feel that legislation such as S. 4028 is premature until the report 
of this Recreation Resources Review Commission is handed to Con- 
gress on September 1, 1961. 

Attached to this statement you will find copies of the resolutions 
adopted by our association in opposition to S. 4028 and similar legis- 
lation. Mr. Chairman, if you have the time, I would like to read 
those. If not 

Senator Anverson. I will put them into the record at this point. 

Mr. Driacers. And it will not be necessary to read them ? 

Senator Anperson. No. 

Mr. Driceers. Mr. Chairman, it has been a sincere honor and pleas- 
ure to appear before this committee. 
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(The resolutions referred to are as follows :) 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE NEw MExIco CATTLE GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
WILDERNESS PRESERVATION SYSTEM 


Whereas 8. 4013 and H.R. 11703 and several other bills if enacted would estab- 
lish a National Wilderness Preservation System covering and setting aside many, 
many thousand acres of Federal lands to the exclusion of all private or economic 
use and productivity ; and 

Whereas this would represent a serious step backward from the multiple-use 
principle in management of Federal lands: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we oppose this type of legislation. 


WILDERNESS BILL 


We the executive board of the New Mexico Cattle Growers Association in ses- 
sion at Lovington, the 13th of September, 1958, see no need for the Congress to 
enact Senate bill 4028, or similar legislation which would create wilderness or 
single-use areas other than the national parks and national monuments, and we 
see no need to create a procedure by which single-use areas shall be created out 
of multiple-use areas through the delegation of powers now exercised by the 
Congress beyond that delegation of power currently exercised by the National 
Forest Service. 

Senator Anperson. I do want to say just one thing. At the bottom 
of the second page you say: 

We assume this legislation is being sponsored largely by Eastern dominated 
sportsmen, wildlife and historical organizations. 

I do want to call your attention to the fact that the Senators who 
sponsored it are Senator Humphrey, Senator Neuberger, and Sena- 
tor Douglas, and I know that you wouldn’t want to imply that any one 
of those three is dominated by any group of Eastern sportsmen. I 
only say that, Mr. Driggers, because we have a mutual defense society 
in the Senate. We look after each other, and they are not here to speak 
for themselves, so I presume to speak for them. They are all fine 
Senators, and I know you well enough to know that you wouldn’t try 
to infer that somebody has control of them. 

I think if you would confine it to say that it may have been sug- 
gested to them by sportsmen from other groups, that might be true. 
Somebody may have made the suggestion, but I know that Senator 
Humphrey and Senator Douglas—I have never talked too much to 
Senator Neuberger about it—are tremendously interested in the pre- 
servation of the wilderness areas and they have argued with me about 
this bill a great deal. 

Mr. Driecers. Well, I certainly think you are right on that, Sena- 
tor Anderson. I am glad you brought it out; but we are assuming 
that they have been giving a lot of thought to this in the East. 

Senator Anprrson. Yes; I wouldn’t question that. 

Mr. Driaeers. I am certainly glad you brought that out. 


Senator ANverson. Thank you, Mr. Driggers. 
Mr. Ira Kelly, for Mrs. Stanley McCabe. 
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STATEMENT OF IRA E. KELLY, MANCOS, COLO., REPRESENTING 
THE SOUTHWESTERN LIVESTOCK ASSOCIATION AND THE 
SOUTHWESTERN COWBELLES 


Mr. Ketiy. Hon. Clinton P. Anderson, members of the Committee 
of Interior and Insular Affairs: I am Ira E, Kelly from Mancos, 
Colo., offering testimony in behalf of the Southwestern Livestock 
oes and the Southwestern Cowbelles, an auxiliary of the 

ormer. 

The Southwestern Livestock Association represents the stockmen 
of Montezuma, Dolores and San Miguel Counties in Colorado and 
parts of San Juan County in Utah. The members of this association 
use the San Juan National Forest for grazing cattle and sheep during 
the summer months. 

The San Juan Forest contains 2,860,474 acres on which graze 
20,836 cattle and 86,599 head of sheep. The average income per year 
on cattle is approximately $1,750,224, and on sheep, $2,484,803. There 
are 2 billion board feet of lumber within the forest. In 1956, 54 mil- 
lion board feet were cut. The average cut per year is 34,522,000 board 
feet, valued at $134,000. 

Montezuma County contains 1,340,800 acres, of which 933,803 acres 
are now federally owned. Dolores County contains 658,560 acres 
of which 394,708 acres are federally owned. These figures are given 
to show the very large percentage of federally owned land in the 
two counties; consequently, if tracts of privately owned land were 
taken into the wilderness area, it would seriously affect the economy 
of the two counties. 

We all recognize the fact that the forest lands produce another crop 
more valuable than all others; that is water. The waters of these 
areas are produced at a very high elevation, in the spruce and aspen 
areas. It has been proven beyond a doubt that the limited and super- 
vised cutting of timber on these watersheds has produced a very 
substantial increase in the springs that feed our streams. However, 
knowing that water is first in line, the national forests were set up 
on a multiple-use basis, such as grazing, timber, mining, and recrea- 
tion, all of which go to make a balanced and remunerative operation. 

We feel that creating an additional wilderness area in the San Juan 
Forest will work a hardship on users of the forest. We already have 
three wilderness areas within the San Juan National Forest. Con- 
sidering the foregoing statements, it would seem that benefits derived 
by creating an additional wilderness area would not be justifiable 
for the simple reason that only a small percentage of people can 
afford the time and money to enjoy these areas. 

Our permits to graze livestock on the national forest and also on 
the Bureau of Land Management lands are so arranged that they 
tie in together for the best use of these federally owned lands. Fur- 
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ther limitations on the national forests could make the Bureau of 
Land Management lands of little use. 

We wish to thank for this opportunity to protest passage of 
the wilderness area bill. 

Senator Anperson. Mr. Rely has very kindly consented that these 
resolutions that he has here will just be placed in the record without 
his reading them. There are two of them. I told him once he could 
read them, but in the interest of saving time, he will file them. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Kelly. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 


RESOLUTION OF THE SOUTHWESTERN COLORADO LIVESTOCK ASSOCIATION 


Whereas it has been brought to the attention of this organization that efforts 
are being made to establish a national wilderness preservation system and the 
same has been, or will be, submitted for consideration by the Congress of the 
United States of America ; and 

Whereas it appears that under such proposed legislation the wilderness areas 
may be established, and 

Whereas this organization believes that the establishment of any such areas 
in Montezuma, Dolores, or San Miguel Counties, Colo., would not be for the 
best interests of the residents and inhabitants of such counties and the econ- 
omies of such counties for the reason that 69.57 percent of all lands in Monte- 
zuma County are federally owned, and 59.93 percent of all lands in Dolores 
County are federally owned, and 56.4 percent of all lands in San Miguel County 
are federally owned,’ and 

Whereas the livestock industry is a basic industry for these three enumerated 
counties, and the economies of said counties are greatly dependent upon such 
livestock industry, and 

Whereas most farming lands in Montezuma County and a portion of the 
farming lands in San Miguel and Dolores Counties, Colo., are nonproductive 
without the application of water and the federally owned lands constitute a 
major portion of the watershed for all of said irrigated lands in all of the three 
enumerated counties and a large portion of said Federal lands have timber of 
commercial quality growing thereon and that by the thinning of said timber by 
cutting, the watersheds are greatly improved to the extent that the annual 
runoff from said watersheds is over the entire irrigation season which permits 
a complete utilization of such water, and 

Whereas the irrigated sections of the enumerated counties constitute the basic 
lands for livestock operations and that any interference upon federally owned 
lands by curtailment of grazing or restriction of timber cutting other than now 
practiced would result in an unbalanced situation to the detriment of the live- 
stock interests, and 

Whereas the livestock interests contribute greatly to all tax revenue within 
the three enumerated counties and the grazing fees upon the federally owned 
lands benefits the counties and any curtailment of livestock interests would in- 
crease the tax burden upon fee lands and adversely effect the economy of the 
counties, and 

Whereas all of said counties, and particularly San Miguel County, have val- 
uable mineral lands situate therein and by the development of said mineral lands 
and the removal of valuable minerals, the economy of the area is greatly assisted, 
and any curtailment of such enterprises would have an adverse effect, and 

Whereas no rail transportation is available from any of said three counties 
and the livestock interests require a provision for motorized transportation 
throughout the grazing area in order to economically move and transport said 
livestock, and any interference with roads or other provision for motorized trans- 
portation would adversely affect the economy of the area, and 

Whereas under the administration of the Colorado Fish and Game Depart- 
ment ample provision is made for fishing and hunting and wilderness areas desig- 
nated and established would not increase the game reserves nor assist the sports- 
man in any manner, and 


1 These figures taken from yearbook of State of Colorado, years 1956, 1958 and given 
— — authority vested by the General Assembly in Colorado to the Colorado Planning 
ommission. 
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Whereas the livestock interests have been fully cooperative with the fish and 
game department in the matter of permitting hunting on fee lands and the 
maintenance of adequate game, 

Now, therefore, in consideration of the premises and the recitals above made, 
the Southwestern Colorado Livestock Association urges that in the consideration 
of any wilderness bill or the designation of wilderness areas, the counties of 
Montezuma, Dolores, and San Miguel, Colo., be eliminated therefrom, and it is 
further resolved that the association find and determine that any interference 
or any change in the existing status with respect to federally owned lands in 
Montezuma, Dolores, and San Miguel Counties, Colo., would be to the detriment 
of the livestock interests and the economies of this area. 


RESOLUTION OF THE SOUTHWESTERN COWBELLES 


Whereas the Southwestern Cowbelles, an association of women vitally in- 
terested in the livestock industry in southwestern Colorado has discussed and 
considered wilderness areas ; and 

Whereas this organization is familiar with and has read and studied the reso- 
lution passed by the Southwestern Colorado Livestock Association, 

Now, therefore, in consideration of the premises and recitals above made, 
the Southwestern Cowbelles do hereby join in all recitals in the resolution passed 
by the Southwestern Colorado Livestock Association pertaining to wilderness 
areas and urges that such areas be not established within the confines of Monte- 
zuma, Dolores, and San Miguel Counties, Colo. 

Senator Anperson. I want to break the rule we had here on order, 
and I have agreed that Mr. John Kelly could aprons now, represent- 
ing the Independent Petroleum Association of the State. He had 
another engagement and I agreed to take him before 12 o’clock. Mr. 
Kelly. 

May I say that if there are people here who are trying to get out of 
town, have a plane reservation or something early in the afternoon, 
please let us know so we can try to accommodate you. I won’t guar- 
antee we will, but I would like to try. 

Go ahead, Mr. Kelly. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN M. KELLY, ROSWELL, N. MEX., REPRESENT- 
ING THE INDEPENDENT PETROLEUM ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Ketiy. Gentlemen, I am John M. Kelly, of Roswell, N. Mex. I 
am a geologist and engineer. I was former Director of the Bureau of 
Mineral Resources. 

Senator, I respectfully record my opposition to S. 4028 now pend- 
ing before your committee. This bill favors a single purpose, very 
restricted use of large areas of our public domain and denies the 
multiple-use principle of our public lands so necessary to the growth 
and security of these United States. 

Our national needs of minerals, oil, timber, grazing areas for live- 
stock and other related land values will increase multifold in the fore- 
seeable future and to exclude large areas of our public domain from 
the availability of exploration and development of these resources 
could be the negative approach as to whether or not we as a Nation 
will remain strong and vigorous. 

I am not opposed to the establishment of recreational facilities 
or to the expansion of present recreational facilities on the public 
domain ; but, this use should be but one of many concurrent uses that 
would not conflict but would strengthen and supplement the present 
program of proper usage of public lands. 
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Our Nation prospered on the multiple-use principle of our public 
domain and Congress has wisely followed and implemented this policy 
through its previous acts. S. 4028 would be in contradiction to past 
congressional policy that has called for fuller utilization and develop- 
ment of all the resources of the public domain. 

Freezing the “status quo” of wilderness areas in our national 
forest areas would all but destroy the multiple-use and sustained-yield 
objectives now being administered. It is possible that entire forest 
areas and wildlife ranges could be restricted to this one land use by 
liberal interpretations of S. 4028. 

The growth and development of a public land State, such as New 
Mexico, would be severely hampered by the provisions of S. 4028. 
Large areas of our State can be classified as within the wilderness 
preservation system. To do away with multiple use on these lands 
would cripple our mineral, timber, grazing, and tourist industries. 

For as we deplete the present reserves of our basic material indus- 
tries that are located on tracts now easily accessible and look to the 
future, we will find the presently “hard to reach” so-called wilderness 
areas restricted and not available for prospecting, development, and 
production to allow our basic materials industries the opportunity 
of supplying our ever-growing population with its basic material 
needs. 

It would make us, the United States, more and more dependent 
on imports of basic materials both in war and peace. This is con- 
trary to congressional policy as stated, Senator, that we must assure 
an adequate supply of all our basic needs, if at all possible, within 
the continental United States. 

The single purpose objective of S. 4028 being directly opposed to 
the long established principles of proper multiple use development 
of our public domain as sebnantight ty the Congress in the past, will, 
I am sure, be given serious consideration by your committee, and I 
respectfully ask that your committee disapprove S. 4028. 

Mr. Stone. What is your address, Mr. Kelly ? 

Mr. Ketxiy. Box 5671, Roswell, N. Mex. 

Senator AnpErson. We will just stay in the rut now and ask an- 
other witness from Roswell, Howard C. Bratton, chairman of the 
Public Lands Committee, New Mexico Oil & Gas Association, repre- 
senting Mr. Hinkle. May I say personally, I have been in this court- 
room many times when Mr. Bratton’s able and distinguished father, 
Judge Sam G. Bratton, was presiding here in court. We are all 
very happy to have Mr. Bratton here this morning. 


STATEMENT OF HOWARD C. BRATTON, REPRESENTING THE NEW 
MEXICO OIL & GAS ASSOCIATION 


Mr, Brarron. Senator, in addition to the statement by the New 
Mexico Oil & Gas Association, I would like to introduce into the 
record without being read a statement of Mr. Jack M. Campbell of 
Roswell, N. Mex., an attorney in Roswell who is a member of the New 
Mexico House of Representatives and of the State board of finance. 

Senator Anperson. Will that mean he will not appear then ? 

Mr. Bratron. He will not appear. 

Senator Anperson. Thank you, Mr. Bratton. Mr. Campbell is 
well known to many of us, a very fine lawyer and a very fine gentle- 
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man. We are happy to have his statement for the record. It will 
appear at the end oF your testimony. 

Mr. Bratron. Mr. Chairman, I am Howard Bratton of Ros- 
well, N. Mex., appearing in behalf of the Public Lands Committee 
of the New Mexico Oil & Gas Association. On behalf of the asso- 
ciation and all of us present, Senator, we desire to express our appre- 
ciation to the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, and 
to yourself, for affording the opportunity to all of us in the West 
to appear and make known our position in connection with this bill. 
In return for your consideration, Senator, I will try to give you 
back a few minutes of the 5 minutes, and I will not read the state- 
ment which I have prepared. 

It stresses three points, Senator. The New Mexico Oil & Gas 
Association has prepared and would like to introduce into the record 
a land status, land ownership status map of the State of New Mexico, 
which shows the ownership of the State, showing all national forests, 
parks, and monuments, Indian lands, lands withdrawn by the De- 
partment of Defense, public domain, State lands, and private lands. 

Senator Anperson. These are very difficult to reproduce in_ the 
hearings, and we will merely file it with the committee for committee 
reference. 

(The maps are on file with the committee for reference purposes. ) 

r. Brarron. Yes, sir. That map, Senator, was prepared as a part 
of the study being made by the New Mexico Land Resources Associa- 
tion. Superimposed upon the map in red are areas representing pre- 
cambrian outcrops in the State of New Mexico, which are the only 
areas in the State which do not have sufficient sedimentary beds to be 
of some prospective value for oil or gas. It is sonnetvatieek estimated 
that under the provisions of the proposed bill it might be possible 
to withdraw as many as 3 million acres which contain some prospec- 
tive sedimentary basins or areas which have some potential value for 
oil or gas. 

The New Mexico Oil & Gas Association is opposed to the basic 
philosophy embodied in this bill. We believe it runs contrary to the 
entire Sahin philosophy which has prevailed, and we believe 
that that policy should be continued. 

The economy of the State of New Mexico, as the Senator is well 
aware, is based to a large extent upon the natural resources industries, 
the mining, the oil cation industry, in addition, the cattle industry 
and the livestock and farming industries, all of which would be 
affected in varying degrees by this bill. 

We believe that past history has demonstrated that wherever dis- 
cretion has been granted with respect to the withdrawal of large 
areas of the public domain, that that discretion sometimes gets out 
of hand, Large scale withdrawals of the public domain should not 
be sustained without the specific approval of Congress. The Congress 
has recently set a precedent in this regard by the act approved 
February 28, 1958, Public Law 85-337, which prevents the further 
withdrawals of more than 5,000 acres for defense purposes without 
the specific approval of the Congress. We believe that the Congress 
should continue to follow this precedent. 

Senator Anperson. I might say, that is the Engle bill, and Mr. 
Engle will now be in the U.S. Senate and he probably will be quite 
vigorous to see that is continued. 
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Mr. Bratron. Thank you, sir. In conclusion, we concur in those 
who have called the attention of the committee to the provisions of 
Public Law 85-447, which you sponsored along with other Senators, 

roviding for the establishment of a National Outdoor Recreation 

sources Review Commission. We believe that prior to the re- 
port of that Commission in 1961 the present bill, S. 4028, is certainly 
premature. 

In conclusion, Senator, the New Mexico Oil & Gas Association is 
opposed to the provisions of Senate bill 4028 and respectfully urges 
that the committee not take favorable action on this bill. 

(The statement referred to and filed by the witness follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Howarp C. BRATTON, REPRESENTATING THE NEw Mexico Om & 
Gas ASSOCIATION F 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I would like to make the follow- 
ing statement on behalf of the New Mexico Oil & Gas Association in opposition 
to Senate bill 4028, being a bill to establish a national wilderness preservation 
system for the permanent good of the whole people. 

The membership of the New Mexico Oil & Gas Association is made up of rep- 
resentatives of practically all of the independent and major oil operators in 
the State of New Mexico and therefore represents a great majority of the 
owners of oil and gas leases embracing Federal or public domain and Indian 
lands situated in the State of New Mexico. 

The members of the New Mexico Oil & Gas Association are greatly con- 
cerned over the proposed wilderness preservation bill and are alarmed because 
of the probable consequences the enactment of the bill might have on the further 
prospecting and development of oil and gas in New Mexico. 

New Mexico has a total land area of some 77,866,240 acres, of which approxi- 
mately 35,500,000 acres, or 45.62 percent are Federal lands of one category or 
another. There are seven national forests in the State of New Mexico; namely, 
Apache, Carson, Sibola, Coronado, Gila, Lincoln, and Santa Fe. Four of these 
forests are entirely within the State’s borders and three lie partly in New 
Mexico and partly in Arizona. There are approximately 9,350,000 acres within 
national forests in the State. In addition, there are approximately 5,551,790 
acres under the Bureau of Indian Affairs, of which approximately 712,000 acres 
are forest lands. 

As of September 30, 1958, there were 8,233,254 acres of Federal lands under 
oil and gas leases in the State of New Mexico, and being contained in 10,830 
leases. As of the same date, there were 313,925 acres of Indian lands under 
oil and gas leases comprising some 1,358 leases. 

I would like to introduce as a part of the record in connection with this hear- 
ing and this statement, a map which has been marked for purposes of iden- 
tification as New Mexico Oil & Gas Association exhibit A. This map was pre- 
pared by the New Mexico Bureau of Mines and Mineral Resources as a part 
of the study being made by the New Mexico Land Resources Association and 
shows the New Mexico land ownership status including all national forests, 
parks, monuments, and Indian lands, lands held by the Department of Defense, 
as well as public domain and State forests, State parks, and other State land. 
The areas shown in red on the exhibit represent precambrian outcrops and 
are the only areas in the State which do not have sufficient sedimentary beds 
to be prospectively valuable for oil and gas. 

It is conservatively estimated that it may be possible under the provisions 
of the proposed wilderness preservation bill to withdraw 3 million acres or 
more of lands in New Mexico which are within national forests and possibly 
another three-quarters of a million acres of Indian lands which are forest lands, 
which are within sedimentary basins or areas prospectively valuable for oil 
and gas. If withdrawals under the proposed act are not limited to forest lands, 
which would seem to be the case, an unlimited additional amount of Federal 
lands could possibly be withdrawn for recreational, scenic, scientific, educational, 
conservation, and historical or any one of these purposes. 

We believe that it is for the best interest of the United States, the State of 
New Mexico, and all concerned that the Congress in providing for the adminis- 
tration of the public domain of the United States provide for the multiple use 
of all public lands, which would not be the case under the proposed act. Further- 
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more, the proposed act would have the effect of withdrawing not only in New 
Mexico but in all of the western public lands States and in Alaska millions of 
acres of lands which are potential oil reserves of the United States. It is neces- 
sary for the welfare and for the proper defense of the United States that these 
reserves be located and defined by proper prospecting and development and it 
should be the policy of the Congress with respect thereto to encourage such 
prospecting and development wherever possible. 

The economy of New Mexico at the present time is dependent to a large extent 
upon prospecting and the development of oil and gas properties. The potential 
withdrawals under the proposed act in New Mexico alone would have an adverse 
effect on the economy of the State and it would undoubtedly have a material 
effect in the future upon the revenue of the State from new reserves which will 
surely be found in areas which would be subject to withdrawal under the pro- 
posed act, inasmuch as the support of the public schools of New Mexico are 
largely dependent upon the revenue derived from severance and production taxes 
on oil and gas. 

Past history has demonstrated very forcibly that wherever discretion has been 
granted with respect to the withdrawal of large areas of public domain there 
have been abuses in connection with such withdrawals and that when such lands 
have been withdrawn they are never restored for public or multiple use. This 
has been the case in connection with many withdrawals in the State of New 
Mexico for defense purposes, for Indian allotments, and in anticipation of dis- 
position under pending legislation which in many instances has never been 
passed, Such withdrawals have prevented large areas of the public domain 
from being used for many years for any purpose and have resulted in the loss 
of large amounts of revenue to the United States and the State of New Mexico 
which would otherwise have been derived from such lands. 

Large-scale withdrawals of the public domain should not be sanctioned with- 
out the specific approval of Congress of each separate tract or area which is to 
be withdrawn. The Congress has recently set a precedent in this regard by the 
act approved February 28, 1958, Public Law 85-337, which prevents the further 
withdrawals of more than 5,000 acres for defense purposes without the specific 
approval of the Congress. The Congress should continue to follow this precedent. 

The proposed act is not clear as to the lands in different categories which 
may be included and is so loosely drawn and broad in its scope that it might be 
possible to withdraw a large percentage of all public lands in the State of New 
Mexico and thus have an adverse effect not only upon those engaged in the oil 
and gas business but the livestock, mining, and other industries. It is not the 
desire of the New Mexico Oil & Gas Association to take up each individual sec- 
tion or provision of the proposed act in detail or to unduly encumber the record 
by matters already presented to the committee. It is our understanding that the 
provisions of the act have already been discussed before the committee by the 
Western Oil & Gas Association and the Rocky Mountain Oil & Gas Associations 
at the hearings held at Bend, Oreg., on November 7, San Francisco on November 
10, and Salt Lake City on November 12, and the New Mexico Oil & Gas Asso- 
ciation would like to endorse the statements made by those associations. 

In conclusion, the New Mexico Oil & Gas Association would like to call the 
attention of the committee to the provisions of Public Law 85-470, providing 
for the establishment of a National Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Com- 
mission to study the outdoor recreation resources of the public lands and other 
land and water areas of the United States. This Commission is to report in 1961 
and under no circumstances should the Congress consider the passage of a wild- 
erness preservation act as proposed by Senate bill 4028 until such time as this 
Commission has had an opportunity to study the situation and to make its re- 
port to the Congress. 


(The statement of Mr. Campbell, submitted by the witness, is as 
follows:) 


STATEMENT OF JACK M. CAMPBELL, ROSWELL, N. Mex., on S. 4028 


I am Jack M. Campbell, an attorney practicing in Roswell, N. Mex. .I am a 
member of the New Mexico House of Representatives and of the State board of 
finance. I am also a member of the Federal and Public Lands Committee of 
the Independent Petroleum Association of America. 

It might be of interest to the committee to know that I have a cabin near 
the headwaters of the Pecos River and adjacent to the entrance to the Pecos 
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Wilderness Area in New Mexico. I expect that, during the past 10 years, I 
have spent as much time in the Pecos Wilderness Area as almost anyone in the 
State and 1 know the pleasure of such experiences. I feel, however, that, in con- 
nection with this proposed legislation, we must consider the welfare of all of the 
people of our State and Nation. It seems to me that by proper management un- 
der satisfactory congressional controls, we can preserve for future generations 
the pleasure of outdoor living without sacrificing the security of our Nation 
or the economy of the Western States by weakening or abandoning the multiple- 
use approach to public lands. 

My principal objection to S. 4028 is in relation to the authority which it vests 
in the various executive departments. Even though the legislation contains a 
provision that a proposed change in designation or size of a wilderness area 
shall not become effective until Congress has had a chance to veto it, it is my 
belief that such a burden should not be upon Congress as a maker of national 
policy, but upon the executive department in its established role of carrying out 
the policies that Congress establishes. 

I think it should be apparent that the future economic development of the 
West lies almost entirely in the orderly development of its natural resources, 
including water, oil, gas, potash, uranium, and all other minerals and metals. 
Unless these are developed in a reasonable fashion under proper conservation 
laws, there can be no healthy economy in this area. If the determination as to 
the development of these resources is to be left to the whim of administrative 
officials, no reasonable investment can be made to bring about the discovery and 
development of these resources. 

As a member of the New Mexico Legislature and the New Mexico State Board 
of Finance, I am well aware of the tremendous reliance of our State upon in- 
come from minerals, both by way of tax revenue and particularly, insofar as the 
schools are concerned, from royalties on State lands and a percentage of royalties 
from development on public demain. It is my humble judgment that New 
Mexico cannot long sustain the population movement into western areas if any 
deterrents are created as to the continued orderly development of our natural 
resources. 

I respectfully suggest to the committee that S. 4028, as I understand it, could 
severely limit the growth of our State of New Mexico. Already we feel the 
pinch of Federal ownership and control of vast areas of the State. This bill, if 
enacted into law, would aggravate an already serious situation. 


Senator Anperson. Thank you, Mr. Bratton. Mr. Hughes Mc- 
Kinney, Arizona Cattle Growers. Mr. McKinney? Speak now or 
forever after hold your peace. 

Next witness, Mr. Paul Jones, chairman of the Navajo Tribal 
Council. Very happy to have a representative of the Navajo Tribal 
Council, and particularly its chairman, here. It was my good fortune 
to be out at Window Rock only a few weeks ago for a very nice cere- 
mony, with the chance to see the Navajo Tribal Council in operation 
again. It is, I think, a very, very fine development and I am very 
much interested in their point of view and the work that they do. 

I do not know what your point of view is upon this bill, but I can 
testify that the tribal council really works as a tribal council should 
in my opinion. I am glad to have Mr. Paul Jones here. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL JONES, CHAIRMAN, NAVAJO TRIBAL 
COUNCIL 


Mr. Jones. Thank you, Senator. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: The Navajo Tribe 
expresses its appreciation for this opportunity to submit testimony 
on the national wilderness preservation system. 

I am Paul Jones, chairman of the Navajo Tribal Council, whose 
headquarters is located at Window Rock, Ariz. 

The Navajo Tribe is unalterably opposed to the enactment of 
S. 4028 in its present form. Section 2(d) of the bill would authorize 
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the Secretary of the Interior to designate areas as appropriate for 
inclusion in the wilderness system after consultation with the Indians. 
This provision is a bold attempt to steal Indian lands without pay- 
ment of just compensation to, as Senator Humphrey pointed out on 
June 18, 1958, when he introduced this unfortunate bill, “the real 
owners.” Previous drafts of the bill provided for consent of the 
Indians to the inclusion of their lands in the system. Now, evidently 
as a result of the Navajo Tribe’s expressed opposition to the concept 
of a wilderness system, filed with this committee on June 20 of last 
year, even this meager safeguard is removed. Our so-called friends 
seem determined that they shall decide the future uses of our lands. 

These “friends” by their support of this proposal would like to see 
to it that Navajo Indians living in the Black Mesa, Rainbow Bridge, 
or Painted Desert roadless areas were denied motorized transpor- 
tation to schools, hospitals, and markets. These friends reflect a 
philosophy of maintaining the Indian at his present educational and 
calbaeel levels. We, the Indians, have put up with a benevolent 
type of restraint as long as we can endure. The Navajo people desire 
education, the schools are crowded now; we desire proper health care, 
the Public Health Service hospitals are experiencing unexpectedly 
heavy patient loads. We desire the independence which results from 
being able to compete in a labor market for jobs. We, most em- 
phatically, are not a part of the peesry: 

Navajo people, citizens of the United States just as much as you 
Senators here today, are living within the roadless areas of our reser- 
vation. They, as you or I, own cars and pickup trucks and they drive 
these cars to jobs and return to their homes. There are, therefore, 
“roads”—if you can call the primitive trails used for motor transport 
roads—throughout the areas within the Navajo Reservation desig- 
nated by the John Collier administration as roadless, These roads 
are used daily out of necessity—people must be able to reach trading 
posts or hospitals, but the designation of the areas they traverse as 
‘roadless” prevents their improvement and results in hardship to all 
severance of children from their families, and often death to sick an 
injured people trying to get to a hospital. 

The problems created by attempting to preserve our reservation as 
a vast. roadless expanse which would be scenic for the curious, once-in- 
a-lifetime visitors from some of our larger cities in the East, are 
staggering. We wonder if some of our friends would care to see their 
smal] children leave home for 5, or in some cases 9 months at 6, 7 or 
8 years of age just when they need parental love and guidance, to go 
to boarding school to receive much needed education because school 
busses cannot take them to day school. We wonder if some of our 
friends would care to transport a loved one with acute appendicitis 
some 100 to 125 miles over primitive trails to the nearest hospital for 
medical attention. 

It is important to point, out that the areas on the Navajo Reserva- 
tion which would be involved in any wilderness preservation system 
are not refuges teeming with game and other forms of wildlife. My 
Navajo people for nearly a century have, out of the necessity of real 
hunger, reduced any wildlife which may have at one time been in 
the area to near extinction. The Navajos have been forced to eat 
anything from porcupines to prairie dogs because of the conditions 

36332—59—pt. 2——47 
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which have been allowed to go on for these many years on our reserva- 
tion. Our reservation therefore is not teeming with wildlife as evi- 
dently some of the proponents of the wilderness preservation system 
would allow one to believe. 

When 8. 4028 was introduced, Senator Humphrey, speaking of alter- 
natives for taking Indian lands into the wilderness system, said 
(p. 10435, Congressional Record, Senate, June 18, 1958) : 

There seem to be three possible approaches: First, leave out Indian lands; 
second, include them with the consent of the owners; and, third, include them, 
as other Federal lands. 

Of the three, the most offensive to the Indian peoples is the third 
alternative, the one followed in this bill. This provision effectively 
denies the real owners, as Senator Humphrey calls us, any real partici- 
pation in a decision as to the use of our land. We do not note any 
provision that lands of private owners free of trust may be taken 
after mere “consultation” with the owners thereof. We do not believe 
we are being treated fairly by the provisions of this bill. Once again 
the mysterious and evil interests reach out to grab Indian lands. 

Protection of scenic areas of our reservation has been undertaken 
by our tribal council. We desire to protect areas which have valid 
scenic and historical values. We have established the Monument 
Valley Tribal Park, I might add, after a series of conferences with 
the people living in the area whereby they expressed their approval 
of the idea. The area will be fenced and will be patrolled by our 
own park rangers without cost to the Government to protect the 
archaeological and scenic values. However, there also will be roads 
provided both for the comfort and safety of our visitors and for the 
convenience of those people living in the area. 

The roadless areas presently in existence of the Navajo Reservation 
were established during the “reign” of a former Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs without any prior consultation with the Indians con- 
cerned. The basic unconcern with the rights of the Indians followed 
the familiar pattern of many abuses during the 1933-50 period. The 
many advances made by Indian people since that period now face a 
serious threat of reversal, if section 2(d) of S. 4028 is enacted. We 
ask your consideration of this objection to S. 4028 and your careful 
consideration of the rights of Indian peoples which are brushed aside 
in S. 4028. We are tired of being second-class citizens. 

I have here, and wish to submit for your record, copies of resolution 
No. CN-63-56 of the Navajo Tribe opposing roadless areas on the 
Navajo Reservation. 

The above are my official views, as chairman of the Navajo Tribal 
Council, opposing inclusion of Indian lands in the proposed wilder- 
ness system. Now, speaking as a citizen and a westerner, I will frankly 
say Tam opposed to S. 4028 in its entirety and to the philosophy under- 

ing it. 

"Cand are the livelihood of the western people, Indian and non- 
Indian alike. They are not only the livelihood of livestockmen, log- 
rs and miners but of irrigation farmers, and of the merchants, in- 
ustrial workers, professional people, and other city dwellers in the 
West, and of the eastern workers who fabricate their products. Most 
of our country is rough and arid and its productivity is low. For 
years we westerners have fought for the principle of multiple use of 
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our lands so that we could get the best possible living out of them for 
the maximum number of people. Multiple use includes use for grazing, 
for dams to provide irrigation water and hydroelectric power, for 
mining, for oil and gas production, for sustained-yield timbering, and 
for hunting and fishing, which are both recreational and subsistence 
activities for poorer western people. §S. 4028 would destroy this 

rinciple and make the lands we depend on for our living exclusively 
into pleasure grounds for strangers. 

The National Park System already provides for the permanent pres- 
ervation of areas whose scenic or archeological value is so oustanding 
as to take precedence over economic use. ‘This is as far as any excep- 
tion to the multiple-use principle should go. 

The West is a part of these United States. Because of the low 
productivity of western lands, western people have an even greater 
need than easterners to make maximum use of their lands for economic 

urposes. The fact that most western land, unlike eastern land, is 
overnment owned does not change this fact. The primary justifica- 
tion of continued Government ownership of western land is that it is 
necessary to preserve the multiple-use principle and secure the greatest 
sustained economic yield from this land for the sustenance of the 
western people and the general prosperity of our Nation. S. 4028 
would in effect deny that the West is a part of the United States and 
lace it in the category of a colony which could be used as a vacation 
and for easterners in disregard of the rights and needs of the western 
ople. 
Pe We westerners, Indians and non-Indians alike, submit that terri- 
torial days are over, and no section of this country has a right to impose 
colonialism on any other section. 

Thank you for the opportunity to appear before you today. The 
Navajo Tribe opposes S. 4028. 

Senator AnpEerson. Thank you, Mr. Jones. Do you want the reso- 
lution of the Navajo Tribal Council included in the record ? 

Mr. Jones. Yes. 

Senator ANpgerson. That will be done. 

(The resolution referred to follows :) 


RESOLUTION No. CN-63-56 or THE Navaso TRIBAL CouNcIL, OPPosING ROADLESS 
AREAS ON THE NAVAJO RESERVATION 

Whereas: 

1. The Commissioner of Indian Affairs, in an order dated October 25, 1937, 
approved by the Secretary of the Interior October 29, 1937, without the consent 
of the Navajo Tribe, established a policy of refusing consent to the construction 
or establishment of passable roads in an area of approximately 2,935,000 acres 
of the Navajo Indian Reservation. 

2. The lack of passable roads on the Navajo Reservation is one of the chief 
contributing causes of poverty and ignorance among the Navajo people. The lack 
of passable roads excessively increases the cost of getting Navajo products to 
market and of the necessities of life which the Navajos must purchase from 
outside their reservation; it makes impossible the establishment of day schools 
in many sections of the reservation and necessitates the Navajo people sending 
their little children hundreds of miles away from home to attend boarding 
schools if they are to receive an education at all; it discourages oil and gas and 
mining development in many areas of the reservation, and in every way is an 
undesirable and harmful condition to the Navajo people. 

38. The policy of maintaining roadless areas on the Navajo Reservation is 
contrary to the program of economic development contemplated by the Navajo- 
Hopi Rehabilitation Act of 1950. 
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4. There was introduced in the 84th Congress a bill (S. 4013) to establish by 
law a National Wilderness System which would include permanent roadless 
areas on the Navajo and other Indian reservations. 

“Now, therefore, be it resolved, That : 

1. The Navajo Tribal Council condemns the existence of roadless areas on 
the Navajo Reservation and hereby requests the Secretary of the Interior to 
revoke without delay all designations of any part of the Navajo Indian Reserva- 
tion as a roadless area. 

2. The Navajo Tribal Council disapproves the inclusion of any part of the 
Navajo Indian Reservation in any National Wilderness Preservation System 
which may hereafter be established and requests the Congress of the United 
States, in the event a bill similar to S, 4013 is introduced in the 85th Congress, 
to make no mention therein of the Navajo Indian Reservation and to make no 
provision therein for the continuance of roadless areas on the Navajo Indian 
Reservation. 


3. The Navajo Tribal Council approves in principle the establishment and main- 
tenance of national parks in various areas of the United States where all Ameri- 
ean citizens, including Navajo Indians, may go on vacations to enjoy scenic 
grandeur untouched by development for economic purposes. However, the 
Navajo Tribal Council feels that such public parks should be established only 
on publicly owned land and under conditions that will not deprive the customary 
users of such land of their livelihood. The Navajo Tribal Council points out 
that the Navajo Indian Reservation is the private property of the Navajo people 
upon which they are dependent for their sustenance and that consequently it is 
not available and should not be taken for national park purposes or similar public 
recreational purposes. 

Mr. Jones. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Anprerson. I do want to say again, if I may, Paul, as a 
long time friend, I don’t want you to believe that these men that I 
have mentioned as authors of this bill would attempt to steal the 
Indian lands without payment of just compensation. I think that 
Senator Murray has stated in previous hearings that they would 
favor changing this ere to provide for consent, and if that was 
not done, they would take the Indian section out entirely. It is un- 
pha in here, I think, because of a misunderstanding of certain 
other legal provisions that were written into a citizenship bill, and 
you know that Senator Goldwater and I have opposed those provi- 
sions just as vigorously as you have, but I do want to point out 
to you that in the Klamath settlement recently, of the forest lands 
of the Klamath Tribe, the Klamath Tribe was paid what I would 
regard as extremely fair compensation. There was property worth 
maybe $45 million if they clear cut it, maybe more than that if they 
could market it orderly. They were given about $90 million, and 
I just want to assure you that nobody is going to try to take this land 
any from you; so you quit worrying. 

r. Jones. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Anperson. Dr. E. H. Brunquist. 


STATEMENT OF DR. E. H. BRUNQUIST, REPRESENTING THE 
COLORADO MOUNTAIN CLUB 


Dr. Brunequist. I am E. H. Brunquist, representing the Colorado 
Mountain Club in support of the bill to establish a National Wilder- 
ness Preservation System. 

We urge passage of this bill following considerable study of its 
text as well as of arguments and opinions of eee and supporters. 
There are many reasons for supporting the bil 
the following are representative examples. 


, as we see it, of which 
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We are unequivocally in favor of wilderness area preservation. 
We feel that as a Nation we cannot afford, even for a year, to post- 
pone action on a matter as urgent and important as that of wilderness 
organization and preservation on a congressional level. 

The bill is, on the whole, an excellent one in our opinion, partly 
because it would grant formal congressional approval and sanction to 
wilderness policies and programs which have been under test and 
modification by Government departments for about a decade now. 
It represents compromise in many respects, in recognition of objec- 
tions which have been advanced, particularly during the last 2 years. 

We note that most of the wilderness areas are in high or steep moun- 
tain regions, where logging, grazing and mining must be restricted 
anyway to protect watersheds. That has been, and if it isn’t, so we 
would like to be informed. 

The bill would set aside wilderness areas not primarily as “play- 
grounds,” as has been alleged, but as reservoirs of natural resources 
to be conserved, preserved and held in trust for later generations, 
whatever their needs may be. It will continue to be within the power 
of the President of the United States to open any national forest wild- 
erness area to prospecting or mining, or permit reservoir construc- 
tion, in the national interest, including essential road construction 
involved. 

It is our opinion that adoption by Congress of the principle of 
wilderness preservation will positively assist the important Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Act Commission to secure data it will need for 
yo rg and constructive planning for America’s overall outdoor 

uture. 

It is important to realize, we feel, that altogether the primitive, 
wilderness, wild and roadless areas total only about 8 percent of the 
entire acreage of the national forests. Such a total area is none too 
large a reserve for a Nation increasing in population as fast as ours. 
Thank you. 

Senator Anprerson. Thank you, Doctor. I understand Mr. Mc- 
Kinney is now back in the room. We will give you a second chance. 


STATEMENT OF HUGHES McKINNEY, TEMPE, ARIZ., REPRESENT- 
ING THE ARIZONA CATTLE GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. McKinney. My name is Hughes McKinney and I reside in 
Tempe, Ariz. I was born and reared in Arizona, attended public 
schools there, and am a member of a pioneer Arizona ranching family. 
I appear before you today in behalf of the Arizona Cattle Growers’ 
Association, of which I am a staff member. 

The Arizona Cattle Growers’ Association is a voluntary asso- 
ciation of commercial cattlemen and counts the majority of the cattle- 
men in Arizona in its membership. All 14 counties within the State 
are affiliated with it through their various county associations and it 
in turn is affiliated with the American National Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion. 

The majority of our members operate family-sized ranches, and be- 
cause only about 16 percent of the land area in Arizona is privatel 
owned, must depend upon the use of public lands for a livelihood. 
Grazing of the natural noe by livestock returns over $60 million 
each year to the economy of Arizona and is a very vital and integrated 
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art of the sheep and beef cattle industries which accounted for over 

96 million of income in Arizona. Those are figures of 1957. Nearly 
every ranch unit in the State Ganinapsies public lands and if a 
rancher is denied the use of these public lands, his entire unit be- 
comes untenable and he is out of business. We feel that this situa- 
tion would exist in a number of cases with the creation of a Wilder- 
ness Preservation System such as is proposed in S. 4028. 

When a rancher or any other businessman is forced out of busi- 
ness in such a manner, he no longer pays fees to the governmental 
land agency; nor does he pay local, State, and Federal taxes; or 
have a payroll; or buy equipment and supplies. Instead, he must 
find other means to make a living for his family. In many cases 
he will become a wage earner or day worker, which is all right, per- 
fectly honorable, but his ability to contribute to the overall economy 
of Arizona and the Nation will be materially reduced. 

At this time, I should like to point out to the members of this com- 
mittee, and those attending the hearing, that personal income in 
Arizona increased from $749 million in 1947 to $1.988 million in 
1957. This tremendous increase has come about only through the 
orderly development of the resources of our land. Land is the sole 
basis of our economy. Only through the orderly development and 
careful management of our land resources can we supply all the things 
necessary to sustain and develop our economy for the benefit of our 
people. Any legislation which prevents this orderly and necessary 
development is striking a blow at the very heart of Arizona’s econ- 
omy and the ability of its people to make a decent living. Arizona 
is not unique in this respect, as the identical situation exists in the 
entire West. 

The existence of several industries is the basic reason for the 
flourishing economy in Arizona and the West today. In my State, 
we depend heavily on captured and stored water to supply the needs 
of our manufacturing industry, the bulk of our tourist industry, our 
farming industry, our largest urban centers and all other industries 
and activities that are automatically a part of any economy. 

These industries supply our people with hundreds of millions of 
dollars of personal income and pay millions of dollars in taxes. We 
must use careful and intensive management practices on our water- 
sheds if this most valuable resource is to be made available for the 
purposes mentioned. We submit that the closing of large areas of 
our watersheds to modern and enlightened management, which would 
result if S. 4028 or any similar proposals become law, would seriously 
hamper the efforts now being exerted to increase our supply of 
captured water for the obvious benefit of all the people. 

There are many reasons why this association, which is vitally con- 
cerned with the orderly economic development of our State, is op- 
posed to a wilderness preservation system as it is currently being 
proposed. 

1. There are large wilderness areas now in existence and these are 
adequately protected by law. Nearly 6 percent of the national forest 
lands in Arizona are so designated and their use by the public for 
recreation, hunting, and so forth, is practically nonexistent. We 
believe the needs of the general public could be better served if the 
existing areas were reduced rather than expanded. 
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2. The proposal would have an adverse effect on the economy in the 
immediate area as well as areas many miles removed, because revenue 
from these lands in the form of fees and taxes would be lost. Ad- 
joining areas would, in many cases, become uneconomical or impos- 
sible to operate with immediate lowering of values. The tax base 
in many areas would, therefore, be disrupted and the general economy 
of the whole State would be weakened, 

3. The proposal, in our opinion, is premature, it would nullify the 
Recreational Resources Review Commission, which is due to give a 
comprehensive report in 1961 on recreational requirements. The 
measure does not indicate that the wilderness areas to be established 
are in anyway correlated with the needs of the people. We feel this 
wilderness legislation is being made without any regard to the future 
requirements of food and fiber for our dynamically increasing popu- 
lation. We request consideration of a complete food and fiber report 
before large tracts of land are removed from the role of producing 
the material requirements which must have first priority among the 
needs of a people of any country. 

4, We offer also, without category, the principle that the people 
within a community, a county or State are in far better position to 
know their needs, as well as the capabilities of the local economy and 
resources, than is any group whose headquarters are many miles re- 
moved from the area. 

5. The proposal, in our opinion, is contradictory and could well be 
considered confiscatory. Certain language in the proposal attempts 
to expound that multiple-use of lands is wise and desirable, yet the 
entire plan of the measure is to set aside unknown but large areas of 
land solely for the pleasure of a very small group of individuals and 
to the exclusion of the vast majority of the people, their needs, their 
wants, and their desires. Further, no consideration is given to ranch- 
ing units and other business enterprises which were operating legally 
and legitimately long before the emergence of the U.S. Forest Service 
and its prescribed and sanctioned doctrine of multiple use of lands. 
Establishment of a wilderness preservation system as set forth in 
S. 4028 would be the final step in the confiscation of these enterprises 
without consideration or remuneration to the rightful owners or 
originators. 

6. We object to the manner in which the term “conservation” is 
used in the proposal. We submit that conservation as applied to 
natural resources is not the process of saving simply for the sake of 
saving, but is rather the process of developing these resources so that 
they return to all mankind the highest possible sustained yield of all 
products possible. These resources cannot be abandoned to a wilder- 
ness if the requirements of all the people are to be met. Abandon- 
ment brings only waste and inefficiency and a consequent decline in 
the standard of living of the general public. 

7. We are convinced that the proposal itself will nullify the bene- 
fits it claims to seek for the people. The lack of visits to the now 
existing wilderness areas serves as positive proof that only a very few 
people have the time, the financial resources or the physical stamina 
to hike or to pack into these areas. Hunters shun such areas because 
of the extreme difficulty encountered in removing their kills. Tour- 
ists in general, especially those who have childhen, are infirmed, on 
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advanced in age, are in no way inclined to forego modern conveniences 
to see a forest when the same forest could be viewed from a good road 
and is within reasonable access to comfortable and safe accommoda- 
tions for food, lodging, and medical care. These areas have every 
capability of becoming a reservoir for diseases of plants and animals, 
destructive insects, and fuel for all-consuming wildfires. 

8. We are not opposed to setting aside certain areas for wilderness 
solitude providing such areas can be designated without adversely 
affecting the multiple-use area adjacent or losing resources necessary 
for the maintenance of our State economy. 

May I conclude by urging that the members of this committee 

ive serious consideration to the voices of all those who have spoken 
in regard to this proposed legislation. Many have come before you 
to speak or submitted statements, and most of them have been very 
sincere. The Arizona Cattle Growers’ Association has carefully con- 
sidered S. 4028 and feel that our arguments against it are justified. 
Westrongly urge that it not be enacted into law. 

Senator Anperson. Thank you. 

Mr. McKinney. Senator Anderson, in addition, if I may, I have 
copies of a resolution unanimously adopted by the Arizona Chamber 
of Commerce Managers Association at their annual meeting on No- 
vember 9, 1958. 

Senator Anpgrson. That will be put in the record at this point. 

Mr, McKinney. In addition, I have a statement in opposition to 
S. 4028 by William Coxon, executive vice president of the Arizona 
Motor Hotel Association, of Phoenix, Ariz. 

Senator Anperson. That also will be included. 

Mr. McKinney. In addition, I have copies of a letter from the 
director of the Arizona Game and Fish Department, the State of 
Arizona, authorization by the Arizona Fish and Game Commission 
in opposition to Senate bill 4028. 

Senator Anprerson. That will also be included in the record. 

Mr. McKinney. Thank you very much. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 


RESOLUTION OF THE ARIZONA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE MANAGERS ASSOCIATION 


Whereas the U.S. Senate bill 4028 proposes the establishment of a National 
Wilderness Preservation System ; and 

Whereas this proposal would preclude the use of areas incorporated in such 
system by all the people of the Nation; and 

Whereas such consideration is in direct opposition to the multiple-use prin- 
ciple, which has been successfully employed for many years: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Arizona Chamber of Commerce Managers Association vigor- 
ously opposes favorable consideration of U.S. Senate bill 4028. 





STATEMENT OF WILLIAM CoxON, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, ARIZONA Moror 
HotText ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the Arizona Motor Hotel Asso- 
ciation, having had under consideration and study S. 4028, proposing the 
establishment of a national wilderness preservation system, has concluded that 
this legislation is highly detrimental to our State. The legislation does not 
convey information as to the acreage which would be involved in this system 
in the State of Arizona, but it is certain that vast acreage will be removed 
from the utilization of all industries. It will prevent development of areas 
which are needed for recreational purposes, and will be discouraging to the 
maintenance of our essential tax revenues in the State of Arizona. 
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This association believes that such legislation would become responsible 
for the creation of another board or bureau, encouraging and increasing cen- 
tralization of government and would be destructive of States rights and in- 
dividual rights, as granted under the Constitution of the United States. 

This association feels that this legislation is inductive of the socialization of 
publie lands and is suggestive of further communistic controls which are al- 
ready threatening and devastating the inherent individual rights of citizens, 
and destroying the rights of the States. 


LETTER OF R, J. SMITH, DrkEcTOR ARIZONA GAME AND FISH DEPARTMENT 


STATE OF ARIZONA, 
NOVEMBER 10, 1958. 
Senator James E. Murray, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Deak SENATOR Murkay: At a commission meeting held on October 25, 1958, 
S. 4028 and H.R. 13013, the wilderness bills, were discussed. The conclusions 
and recommendations of the Commission are summarized below. 

The Commission is in agreement with the need for wilderness areas and 
agrees with the need for a national wilderness preservation system. There 
are, however, certain objections to the bill as written. 

1. The bill provides no limitation on the amount of land to be devoted 
to this purpose. Present use of wilderness areas on national forests amounts 
to about 2 percent of the total use, In Arizona, 5.9 percent of forest lands are 
presently designated as primitive, wild or wilderness areas. This proportion 
of the Forest Service land area should be given consideration as a limitation to 
areas devoted to wilderness. 

2. Balanced multiple uses presently recognized, including grazing, mining, 
water production, and recreational uses including hunting and fishing, are 
compatible, where one use is not given priority over another; preservation 
as a wilderness sets up a priority and thus tends to negate other uses. 

Section B stresses preservation and protection in a natural condition. Section 
B points out that wilderness areas will be recognized as areas untrammeled by 
man. Yet the bill would permit the control of lightning-caused fires, predatory 
animals, and grazing by livestock, all factors that exert more influence on 
natural conditions than man’s normal travel through an area. 

3. Wildlife refuges and game ranges should not be included. For example, 
the Kofa game range in western Arizona was set aside to preserve the bighorn 
sheep. In recent years, however, desert mule deer populations have increased 
to such numbers that the food supply available to bighorn sheep has been cur- 
tailed. If we wish to increase bighorn sheep numbers, mule deer should be 
harvested. An adequate harvest would be impossible without access roads. 

4. It must be recognized that in some instances wilderness value may not 
be the greatest value. For example, in Arizona there is & pressing and ever- 
increasing need for trout fishing lakes to provide summer recreation for people 
from desert areas, where most of the State population is located. As proposed, 
in order for a reservoir to be constructed presidential approval would be re- 
quired. This could, and would be, difficult to obtain and, in effect, bypasses the 
agencies responsible for administration of these areas. 

5. The creation of a wilderness council creates another special interest group. 
Ultimately, the goal of all councils, advisory boards, etc., is to press respon- 
sible administrative agencies for consideration favorable to their special in- 
terest. All such groups should be eliminated, and in the public interest a 
standing committee composed of two members representing each of the multiple 
uses, recreation, mining, timber, grazing, and water production, should be 
submitted. 

The Forest Service is to be commended for actions now in effect recognizing 
the preservation of wilderness areas. 

In conclusion, conservation organizations have supported the establishment 
of the Natural Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Committee, due to make 
a report on recreational needs of the American public up through the year 2000. 
The report is due in 1961. It seems logical that this report should be made 
before _— action should be taken on allocation of lands for wilderness areas. 

incerely, 


R. J. Smiru, Director. 
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Senator Anperson. Thank you. I have here a wire from the Globe 
Recreation and Conservation Club. It will be included in the record 
at this point. 

(The telegram referred to follows :) 

GuLose, Ariz., November 14, 1958. 
CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 


U.S. Senator, Care of Judge Waldo Rogers, 5th Floor Federal Building, 
Albuquerque, N. Mez.: 


Meeting last night. Globe Recreation and Conservation Club voted unani- 
mously advise your committee it supports principles of wilderness bill and 
adoption of wilderness preservation as policy of Congress. 

H. C. Hopkins, 
Secretary, Globe Recreation and Conservation Club. 


Senator Anperson. Mr. Armin Behr, New Mexico Mountain Club. 


STATEMENT OF RUSSELL HANKINS, REPRESENTING THE NEW 
MEXICO MOUNTAIN CLUB 


Mr. Hanxrins. Mr. Chairman, I am Russell Hankins; I am repre- 
senting the New Mexico Mountain Club, which is located in Albu- 
querque. It is an organization of some 60 people of all ages and from 
many walks of life who have been drawn together by a common in- 
terest; the enjoyment of the wilderness through hiking, camping, and 
mountaineering. 

As set forth in its constitution, the club was formed for the purpose 
of bringing people together to explore, enjoy, and preserve the moun- 
tain scene of the Southwest and other scenic resources of the United 
States and its forests and wilderness areas. We, therefore, feel that 
it is both our duty and our privilege to heartily endorse Senate bill 
4028 and the principles for which it stands. 

During the past several years the New Mexico Mountain Club has 
conducted an active program of exploring, hiking, climbing, and 
skiing, not only in the mountain and wilderness areas of New Mexico, 
but also in other Western States. As the years have gone by we have 
become aware of an ever-increasing number of people using and en- 
joying these areas in the same manner as ourselves. 

We have also been only too aware of the ever nearer approach of 
forces which are not compatible with the concept of wilderness pres- 
ervation. It is for these reasons that we wish to commend the valiant 
efforts of the various agencies, organizations, and individuals who 
have had the foresight to bring wilderness preservation this far. But 
this effort must be continued still farther. We must not deprive com- 
ing generations of their right to the enjoyment of this natural re- 
source. Unless adequate preparation is made for the future demands 
of our rapidly increasing population, the concept of wilderness for 
recreational purposes will be lost. 

It is our earnest desire to see the enactment of this legislation and 
the further study of future wilderness needs. Once the natural scene 
has been destroyed, it will never be replaced. Thank you. 

Senator Anperson. Thank you, Mr. Hankins. 

The next witness will be Mrs. Ernest Miller, member of the Council 
of Montana Wilderness Association. 
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STATEMENT OF MRS. ERNEST MILLER, REPRESENTING THE 
MONTANA WILDERNESS ASSOCIATION AND THE UPPER GAL- 
LATIN CONSERVATION ASSOCIATION 


Mrs. Mitier. Before I start on the formal statement, I would like 
to bring to the attention of this group that as I have listened so far, 
the interpretation which almost everyone here has given to this bill 
seems to me totally wrong. I have gone through this bill again and 
again and again, and I cannot see that we have anything in it that is 
opposed to multiple use and to the sustained yield that the forestry has 
believed in and that we all, I think, do believe in; and I cannot see 
that there is any reason why cattlemen and sheepmen and fishermen, 
hunters, all of us, cannot enjoy and use the same wilderness areas and 
abide by the principle of multiple use. 

I am representing the Montana Wilderness Association, which is a 
statewide organization, and the Upper Gallatin Conservation Asso- 
ciation, with headquarters at Gallatin Gateway, Mont. I also am a 
citizen of Arizona and a member of the Cattlemen’s Association of 
Arizona, but I wasn’t at the meeting. 

Senator Anprerson. You recognize the right to be out of step if 
you want to be. 

Mrs. Mitier. Yes. The two organizations just mentioned, and I 
am also a representative of the Dude Ranchers Association, of which 
I have been a member since its beginning in 1925. They have already 
written their official approval of it, of this bill. So officially I am rep- 
resenting just these two, who wish to go on record as approving the 
passage of S. 4028. 

First: Because we feel that to conserve wilderness areas to be made 
available to our own and to future generations of our country is a vital 
necessity in order to retain the spiritual depth and the commonsense 
balance qualities on which a democracy must rest. 

Second: Because we believe due to the pressures of present-day 
living, increase of population, and accompanying need for materials 
that the departments in whose hands the direction of public lands 
rests must be given a strengthening in order that they.may keep well 
in mind the comparative values involved—recreation, wildlife, science 
and education, livestock grazing, lumbering, watersheds, mining, and 
the like. I might say in that connection, when you get right down 
to it, there are numbers of people that will use wilderness. We men- 
tioned again and again this morning, that the people who use the 
wilderness are a very small group; I would venture to say that the 
numbers who would get in by pack train and who would hike into the 
wilderness areas and enjoy them would be as many numerically as the 
other individuals who are involved in lumbering or in cattle grazing 
or sheep grazing or any of the other groups. 

This bill recognizes the importance of all. It is especially concerned 
with constant care in conserving wilderness areas in our parks, forests, 
and other public lands; not to the exclusion of various uses, but bearing 
in mind that wilderness cannot be created, it has to be saved. 

Sometimes I think that our Army Engineers and the Reclamation 
Department are so busy with doing things to our land that our future 
generations are going to be very busy reclaiming some of this land, and 
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we must remember that wilderness cannot be reclaimed; it must be 
saved. 

We believe the passage of this bill with its creation of a National 
I Wilderness Preservation Council is a wise and constructive step. 
i} Senator Anperson. Thank you, Mrs. Miller. 
i Dr. Lanier. 


| STATEMENT OF DR. RAYMOND R. LANIER, CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE 
ON STATE PARKS AND WILDERNESS, COLORADO DIVISION OF 
THE IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE 


Dr. Lanter. Senator Anderson, members of the committee, I am 
Raymond R. Lanier, chairman of the Committee on State Parks and 
Wilderness of the Colorado Division of the Izaak Walton League of 
America. They did not pay my expenses, though, so I am not a pro- 
fessional, and neither am t< long haired radical, as I think you can 
plainly see. I even have the temerity to confess that I am a Re- 
publican. 

Senator Anperson. It takes more courage now that it did last week. 

Dr. Lanter. I have the honor to represent the viewpoint of the 
Colorado division of the league, which consists of 27 chapters and 
approximately 2,000 members all over the State of Colorado. 

The Colorado division of the league endorses and recommends the 
passage of the bill for the following reasons: 

First, it will provide for the official recognition of the place of 

wilderness in the modern world and in the U.S. land management 

programs. This is nothing new. The Forest Service and the national 

i parks and the Department of the Interior have been preserving wilder- 
| 
| 
| 
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ness in most of the areas that we are concerned with for the last two 
decades. This simply gives official recognition to the fact. 

Second, it protects wilderness from adverse administrative decisions 
which, under present regulations, can be made without widespread 
: public knowledge of the proposed changes, in response to intense 
ii local pressures, some of which you have heard this morning. It will 
be required that the Congress be notified, under the provisions of the 
bill, of any proposals either to add or to subtract from these areas. 
It appears that some of our opponents are afraid to let the Congress 
have anything to say about it. 

Third, it provides for wilderness preservation without impairment 
of the multiple-use practices and policies of the administrative 
agencies which presently control such wilderness areas. 

Now, the first two points, (a) the congressional recognition of 
wilderness preservation as a function of the agencies concerned, and 
(b) the requirement that the entire people be put on notice of proposed 
changes through their representatives in Congress before wilderness 
status can be changed; these are, to the Colorado division of the 
league, the heart of the bill. 

I think I shall skip over, Senator, most of the statement that I have 
listed here and go to one that has not been emphasized this morning. 
Senator Anperson. Your entire statement will be in the record. 

Dr. Lanter. Under point No. 4 of my statement, we need wilderness 
in Colorado for hunters and fishermen and for sportsmen and women, 
as well as for hikers, campers, photographers, and nature lovers. 
Hunting and fishing in Colorado is big business—our second or third 
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biggest business. In the annual report of the Colorado Fish and 
Game Commission for 1956-57, hunters and fishermen spent $77,011,- 
699.88 in this State for food and lodging, clothing and supplies. An 
additional $3,575,141.97 were spent by the same hunters and fishermen 
for licenses. To be sure, not all of these sportsmen went into wilder- 
ness areas, but more than 8 percent of them did, going after the big 
fish you can no longer find in the stream or lake beside the road, even 
if it is a Jeep road, and after elk and deer, and lion and bear that 
simply do not become prize trophies on the lower 40 behind the 
barn. Most nonresident hunters come to Colorado because we have 
wilderness and wilderness game and fish. We want this business 
and we want it insured for the future through the preservation of 
these wild and relatively inaccessible lands—and, incidentally, if you 
ranchers and people are so soft and if this Nation is getting so soft 
that we can’t get into it on foot or on horseback, then we need wilder- 
pate as an incentive for the physical preparation of our people who 
o this. 

The Colorado division of the Izaak Walton League of America 
endorses the wilderness preservation bill for scientific reasons. I have 
heard that decried this morning. 

We are living in an era of intense land management, the goals of 
which are to increase the yields of timber, grass, water and wildlife, 
and to reduce regeneration times, harvest expenses, and the waste and 
soil erosion which occur normally or with present practices. Often 
the elimination of one species is practiced in favor of another whose 
economic value is greater on the current market. In short, for eco- 
nomic reasons, we are substituting man control for natural conditions, 
artificial environments and habitats in plants and animals for those 
ecologically developed and adapted to the land and water by mil- 
lions of years of evolutionary trial and error. We need controls 
for such practices, just as a laboratory scientist must set aside one 
group of animals or data unmodified with which to compare his ex- 
one ppm results. There are too few unmolested, totally wild areas 

eft as controls for the present day practices in forest and land man- 
agement. Wilderness areas can serve as scientific laboratories where 
natural processes can be studied completely from one natural cycle 
to the next. Such data collected for the next several hundred years 
would teach us much that we wish we knew now as we guess at land 
and forest and water management. 

For all the reasons listed above, and for many that have been stated 
here this morning, we believe the wilderness bill in its last revisions, 
so patiently drawn up in response to worthy and constructive criticism 
during the past 2 years, suitable for realizing all the goals outlined 
by its advocates. We recognize this bill as seeking our goals in main- 
taining and preserving wilderness, and we urge its passage by the 

ongress and its signing into law by the President. 

Thank you. 

Senator Anperson. Thank you, Doctor. 

(The statement referred to and filed by the witness follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Dr. RAYMOND R. LANIER 


Mr. Chairman, I am Raymond R. Lanier, chairman of the Committee on State 
Parks and Wilderness of the Colorado Division of the Izaak Walton League 
of America. I have the honor of representing the viewpoints of the Colorado 
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division of the league on S. 4028, the wilderness bill. The Colorado division 
of the league endorses and recommends the passage of the bill for the following 
reasons: 

1. It will provide for the official recognition of the place of wilderness in the 
modern world and in the United States land management programs, and will 
help to insure wilderness preservation for our children in their complex and 
crowded future. 

2. It protects wilderness from adverse administrative decisions which, under 
present regulations, can be made without widespread public knowledge of the 
proposed changed. It will be required that the Congress be notified under pro- 
visions of the bill. Unless Congress intervenes within 120 days, the status of 
the wilderness can be changed, just as under present rules. 

3. It provides for wilderness preservation without impairment of the multiple 
use practices and policies of the administrative agencies which presently control 
such wilderness areas. The first two points, (a) the congressional recognition 
of wilderness preservation as a function of the agencies in the Department of 
Agriculture and the Department of the Interior, and (b) the requirement that 
the entire people be put on notice of proposed changes through the Congress 
before wilderness status can be changed (except by the President in time of 
national crisis), are to the Colorado division the heart of the bill. 

The Colorado division of the league believes that wilderness should be pre- 
served as provided for in the bill for the following reasons: 
i 1. For their historical and cultural significance. All of this Nation was once 
wilderness. The wealth of the natural resources wrested from the wilderness ' 
| has made possible the growth and development of our country. Only 8 percent 
of the land and water area of the United States remains in wilderness condition. 
These remnants should be preserved as examples of the environments conquered 
by our pioneer ancestors. With living reminders of the forests, the plains, the 
deserts and the bogs which the pioneers had to transform into farms and towns, 
through which roads had to be built, and where homes had to be established 
despite hostile terrain, wild beasts and savage man, we shall never lose our re- 
} spect for the courage, faith and endurance of our forefathers. We should pre- 
serve some wilderness for the same reasons, therefore, that we preserve in 
j museums our cultural ties with the past. 

2. We should save some wilderness for their spiritual recreational values. I 
am not a peet. I would have to turn to John Muir, John Burroughs, or Henry 
Thoreau, or to Justice Douglas for expressions on this point. However, Iam a 
physician, and I see many people whose physical condition is the direct result 
of spiritual depreciation, of mental stresses and strains which result from too 
much busyness in an artificial, relentless environment. Many of these people 
are relieved, and some indeed can be cured, by getting away to the woods, by 
retreats to outdoor cathedrals. Somehow, in the words of Satchel Page we should 
“pacify our stomach’s disputes with cool thoughts.” Some of us can do this 
better, off to ourselves, out beside a brook, high in a wild mountain valley, or 
deep in a quiet forest. 

38. The third reason for wilderness preservation is similar. Indeed, we cannot 
easily separate the physical recreational values of wilderness from the spiritual 
as shown above. However, muscles that have hiked or canoed, or put up a camp 
in a wilderness area are not as likely to toss all night in restless irritation. Man’s 
mind cannot function at its best in a soft and flabby frame. We need some areas 
where we can use our physical strength more in the daily business of living. We 
need mountains to climb, trails to follow on foot or on horseback. We need rapids 
to run and ponds to relax by in order to keep our bodies fit and our minds alert. 
We need the physical stimulus of wilderness. 

4. We need wilderness for hunters and fishermen and for sportsmen and women, 
as well as for hikers, campers, photographers and nature lovers. Hunting and 
fishing in Colorado is big business—our second or third biggest business. In 
the annual report of the Colorado Fish and Game Commission for 1956-57, 
hunters and fishermen spent $77,011,699.88 in this State for food and lodging, 
clothing and supplies. An additional $3,575,141.97 were spent by the same hunters 
: and fishermen for licenses. To be sure, not all of these sportsmen went into 
; wilderness areas, but more than 8 percent of them did, going after the big fish 
i you can no longer find in the stream or lake beside the road, even if it is a jeep 
road, and after elk and deer, and lion and bear that simplv do not become prize 
trophies on the lower forty behind the barn. Most nonresident hunters come 
to Colorado because we have wilderness and wilderness game and fish. We want 
this business and we want it insured for the future. 
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5. The Colorado division of the Izaak Walton League of America endorses the 
wilderness preservation bill for scientific reasons. 

We are living in an era of intense land management, the goals of which are to 
increase the yields of timber, grass, water and wildlife, and to reduce regener- 
ation times, harvest expenses, and the waste and soil erosion which occur nor- 
mally or with present practices. Often the elimination of one species is practiced 
in favor of another whose economic value is greater on the current market. 
In short, for economic reasons, we are substituting man control for natural 
conditions, artificial environments and habitats in plants and animals for those 
ecologically developed and adapted to the land and water by millions of years 
of evolutionary trial and error. We need controls for such practices, just as 
a laboratory scientist must set aside one group of animals or data unmodified 
with which to compare his experimental results. There are too few unmolested, 
totally wild areas left as controls for the present-day practices in forest and 
land management. Wilderness areas can serve as scientific laboratories where 
natural processes can be studied completely from one natural cycle to the next. 
Such data collected for the next several hundred years would teach us much 
that we wish we knew now as we guess at land and forest and water management. 

For all the reasons listed above, we believe the wilderness bill in its last 
revisions, so patiently drawn up in response to worthy and constructive criiticism 
during the past 2 years, suitable for realizing all the goals outlined by its ad- 
vocates. We urge its passage by the Congress and its signing into law by the 
President. 


(The following letter was subsequently received from Dr. Lanier :) 


LITTLETON, CoLo., November 21, 1958. 
Hon. Ciinton P. ANDERSON, 


U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR ANDERSON : My testimony on the wilderness bill at the hearings 
in Albuquerque on November 14, representing the Colorado division of the 
Izaak Walton League of America, overlooked the point that the work of the 
recently organized Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission would 
be advanced, not retarded, by the passage of bill S. 4028, a bill to establish a 
national wilderness preservation system. The Colorado division of the league 
agrees entirely with the statement of J. W. Penfold, conservation director of the 
Izaak Walton League of America, made on Wednesday, July 23, 1958, at the 
hearing presided over by the Honorable James E. Murray, chairman of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, in Washington, D.C. As you know, 
Mr. Penfold had a great deal to do with the preparation of the bill organizing 
the Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission. Mr. Penfold is of the 
unequivocal opinion that the enactment of S. 4028 will advance the work of the 
Commission and further stated that in his opinion the operations of the ORRR 
Commission would be hampered in the event the bill was not passed at this time. 

The Colorado division of the Izaak Walton League of America is in complete 
agreement with this statement and would appreciate having this letter added 
to the testimony, if possible. 

Yours very sincerely, 
RAYMOND R. LANIER, M.D., 
Chairman, State Parks and Wilderness Committee, Colorado Division, 
zaak Walton League of America. 


Senator Anperson. Mr. Stuart Stirling. 


STATEMENT OF STUART STIRLING, MANAGER, SILVER CITY-GRANT 
COUNTY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Strriine. My name is Stuart Stirling; I have been in Grant 
County 41 years as the county agent and now I am manager of the 
Silver City-Grant County Chamber of Commerce. This particular 
article was written by members of the board. 

The Silver Cit ian County Chamber of Commerce presents its 
views regarding S. 4028 as follows: 

Silver City, Grant County, N. Mex., is the gateway to the Gila Wil- 
derness Area. The people of southwestern New Mexico and of Grant 
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County are vitally interested in matters affecting the Gila Wilderness 
Area and thus are interested in S. 4028. Any matter affecting the Gila 
Wilderness Area affects the economy of the people of southwestern 
New Mexico and southeastern Arizona. The chamber takes the posi- 
tion that, inasmuch as a committee or Commission has been appointed 
under congressional authority, to make a usage study of the wilder- 
ness areas and the national forest, that the enactment of S. 4028 would 
be premature. Before any action is taken, the study directed by Con- 
gress as to the uses of the various wilderness areas should be completed 
and the report of the Commission made. Upon receipt of the report, 
Members of Congress would be in better position to understand the 
uses to which the various wilderness areas could be made and enable 
a more intelligent consideration pertaining to such uses. 

It is our belief that the wilderness areas should not be completely 
cast aside but that certain beneficial uses could be made of these areas, 
such as would enable the general public to see, have access to, and 
enjoy these wildlife areas. As it now stands, only a privileged few 
have the opportunity to go into these areas. The chamber contends 
that if these areas are maintained, public access should be made avail- 
able in order that beneficial use by the public could be made. 

Also, the Forest Service has to depend upon the people of this sec- 
tion to aid them in controlling fires in the Gila Wilderness Area, and 
experience in the past shows that without any access trails or roads 
that a great number of acres of timber and wildlife areas have been 
destroyed and that a complete closure and sealing off of these areas de- 
feats the purpose for which the areas are maintained. 

The economy of this section would be greatly enhanced if the public 
were permitted access by reasonable route into the wilderness areas 
and this has been demonstrated by the establishment of a corridor to 
the Gila Cliff Dwellings National Monument. Even though there is 
only a jeep trail, the number of visitors has increased tremendously 
and it is a shame that the tourists and other people from the eastern 
rh of the United States, as well as the people of the State of New 

exico, are not given an opportunity to enjoy the area maintained as 
a primitive and wilderness area. Therefore, the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Grant County, Silver City, N. Mex., strongly and whole- 
heartedly disapproves the enactment of S. 4028 at this time and insists 
that the Commission appointed to make a study of these areas report 
before any further action be taken on this bill or any similar bill. 

Senator Anperson. Thank you, Mr. Stirling. 

Mr. Srone. Senator Anderson, Mr. L. J. Buss has filed a state- 
ment for the Duke City Lumber Co. and will not make an oral state- 
ment himself. 

Senator Anperson. The statement he has filed will appear in the 
record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 

DUKE Crry LUMBER Co., 
Albuquerque, N. Mex., November 10, 1958. 
Hon. CLINTON P, ANDERSON, 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

My Dear SENATOR ANDERSON : We understand that a hearing has been scheduled 
on 8. 4028, wilderness preservation bill on November 14 in Albuquerque. We 
wish at this time to acquaint you with our views concerning this bill. 

We want to go on record opposing this proposed legisiation for the following 
reasons: 
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(1) There is a shortage of timber in our State and we are hard pressed at 
present and will be more so in the future to obtain sufficient timber to main- 
tain our level of operations. Any curtailment along these lines would result 
in unemployment and other economic detriments to the people of New Mexico 
in general and particularly to those residing in the area of our various operations. 

(2) As we understand it the regulations described under this bill are not 
very flexible, consequently any borders or areas established could not readily 
be changed if such a need would become apparent. 

(3) Setting aside of any land for wilderness areas would prohibit the use 
of land for another purpose which is contrary to the principles which the 
Federal Government has established whereby land may be used for multiple 
operations such as lumbering, mining, ete. 

(4) It would be setting aside land to be used for a very small group of 
people, while without this bill the land could be used for the welfare of a large 
majority of the people. 

(5) We feel the Forest Service is administering these lands in a manner which 
is compatible to the best interest of both the Federal Government and the 
public. The creation of another administrative body would only tend to com- 
plicate and hamper their efforts, and at the same time impose additional re- 
sponsibilities on other executive agencies. 

It is our opinion that the natural resources of our State should be by all 
means protected and administered to the extent that they will remain in exist- 
ence and their use should be for the ultimate prosperity of our State but we 
also feel that such administration should be reasonable and flexible so as to 
meet the demands of our changing times. 

We believe the present established Government posts fulfill this purpose and 
would prefer to see no changes made as proposed in the wilderness preservation 
bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
DuKE City LUMBER Co. 
MAURICE LIBERMAN. 


Senator Anperson. Next is Mr. Rich Johnson, Central Arizona 
Project Association. 

May I inquire again if there is any witness scheduled here who is 
compelled to take an early plane and needs to be put on before 
we adjourn for lunch. 


STATEMENT OF RICHMOND JOHNSON, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
CENTRAL ARIZONA PROJECT ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Jounson. Senator Anderson, members of the committee, my 
name is Richmond Johnson; I am executive secretary of the Central 
Arizona Project Association. I am authorized to make this state- 
ment by the following Arizona organizations: Central Arizona Proj- 
ect Association, Arizona Association of Soil Conservation Districts, 
Phoenix Chamber of Commerce, Arizona Water Resources Committee, 
Arizona Farm Bureau Federation, Arizona State Reclamation Asso- 
ciation, and the Salt River Valley Water Users Association. 

We appreciate this opportunity of presenting our views in opposi- 
tion to Senate bill 4028. We, the undersigned, have primary in- 
terests in orderly and wise development of all the natural resources 
of public lands in keeping with the long-established principle of mul- 
tiple use. We recognize these uses to include the many types of 
recreational opportunities afforded by public lands, grazing for 
domestic and wild animals, the production of commercial timber, 
mining, and water yield for domestic, agricultural, and industrial use. 

Because of the chronic shortage of water in most of the Western 
States, and the developing water shortage throughout the Nation, 
we do place a special emphasis upon public lands as watersheds. And 
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since an overwhelmingly large percentage of the public lands are 
located in Western States, we believe there is particular significance 
to those States in any proposal to establish a wilderness preserva- 
tion system. 

We understand the purpose of a wilderness preservation system, 
no matter how it may be apparently limited by definition, to be 
that of setting aside large areas of public lands for the specific pur- 
pose of eliminating from such areas all such forms of management 
as would make them useful for any purpose other than the enjoyment 
of scenic solitude. 

To detail our reasons for opposing any legislation to establish a 
national wilderness preservation system, we wish to bring the fol- 
lowing points to your attention : 

1. A national wilderness preservation system is, in both theory 
and practice, contrary to and destructive of the principle of multiple 
use for public lands. According to the book “The Federal Lands— 
Their Use and Management,” published for Resources for the Future 
(p. 77), use of public lands presently administered as primitive or 
wilderness areas amounts to only one or two percent of total visits to 
national forests. Thus, the proposed wilderness preservation system 
is an attempt to dedicate forever to a small handful of suenis the 
exclusive use of millions of acres of Federal lands. 

To put it another way, 98 percent of Americans who visit our na- 
tional forests want to do so on good roads and they want at least 
comfortable facilities for obtaining food and shelter. By definition, 
proposed wilderness areas are to be roadless, accessible only by hiking 
or horse trails, with no constructed accommodations to be permitted. 

We submit that any wilderness preservation system is, in effect, 
a method of posting no trespassing signs against the American people 
around vast amounts of land supposedly belonging to them through 
their Government. 

2. A wilderness preservation system would effectively and perma- 
nently prevent enlightened and intensive modern management of 
forest lands. Federal and State agencies in Arizona, California, and 
other Western States are currently engaged in a reappraisal of man- 
agement practices connected with public lands. Public money is being 
spent in large amounts to learn the best methods of increasing the 
resource value of public lands to the public. 

Public and private timber forest managers recognize that trees 
must be thinned and brush and forest debris must be cleared out to 
promote production of commercial timber, and to prevent or control 
wild forest fires. 

Lacking such management, wilderness areas would become self- 
destructive firetraps. As such, they would also be an ever-present 
menace to all lands surrounding them. Barring the general public 
from wilderness areas would not materially reduce the fre hazard, for 
statistics show very clearly that by far the greater number of forest 
fires are the result of nature’s own lightning, rather than man’s care- 
lessness with incendiary materials. 

And as an aside, I would like to point out that in 1957, 70 percent 
of the forest fires in the 10 Rocky Mountain States were lightning 
caused. In New Mexico and Arizona, it was 90 percent that were 
lightning caused. 
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3. In Western States, particularly the Southwestern States, where 
of necessity most new wilderness areas would be established, the 
wilderness principle cannot be identified with proper management of 
public lands as watersheds. 

Where annual precipitation is considerably less than is normal 
for States east of the Mississippi River, watershed management for 
maximum yields of water must emphasize the conservation of pre- 
cipitated water, rather than mere control of floodwaters. 

Every drop of water must be made to produce something of eco- 
nomic worth, such as grass, quality commercial timber, and above all, 
water for the people and industries and the agriculture that is the 
backbone of our economic and social existence. Our great valley 
cities, our green irrigated empires, are the product of our watersheds. 
We must manage those watersheds, in accordance with the principle 
of multiple-purpose use, but ultimately for their primary value as 
watersheds if we are to continue to grow and prosper. 

We cannot so manage areas that are dedicated to untouchable 
wilderness. 

4. State water rights are seriously threatened by the proposed 
wilderness preservation system. The Federal Government presently 
claims the right to ignore State water rights and laws on federally 
reserved lands. 

The proposed wilderness preservation system would establish vast 
new Federal reserve areas upon which hundreds of cities and irriga- 
tion districts depend solely or in large part for their supply of runoff 
water, through water rights established under State water laws. 

5. The blocking off or setting aside of great wilderness areas on 
Federal lands would greatly increase the difficulty and cost of ad- 
ministering, managing and utilizing adjacent lands owned by the 
States or the Federal Government or in private ownership. Access 
roads to lands outside the wilderness areas would have to skirt the 
wilderness. Their costs would be so great as to be prohibitive in 
many cases; their usefulness so impaired in other cases that develop- 
ment of lands adjacent to wilderness areas would be impractical even 
in the best interest of the public. Needed resources might well be 
locked up merely because the lands containing them were in the vicin- 
ity of wilderness areas. 

For these reasons we believe any wilderness preservation system 
is completely incompatible with the multiple-use principle of public 
lands management; that it is discriminatory against the general pub- 
lic; and that it prevents sound and orderly development of natural 
resources essential to the future welfare of the American people. 

We are, therefore, opposed to any proposal presently under con- 
sideration, or which may be devised in the future, to establish by 
legislation or by administrative decree any wilderness preservation 
system in the United States. 

Senator ANpERsoN. May I just ask you if all the organizations you 
have listed have, by resolution, approved this statement ? 

Mr. Jonnson. That is correct. Some of them have mailed those 
to Senator Murray. I have the others here, which I would like to 
enter. 

Senator Anperson. I just wanted to be sure that the Phoenix 
Chamber of Commerce and the Arizona Farm Bureau Federation—— 
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Mr. Jounson. That’s correct. Here is the Phoenix Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Senator Anprrson. Will you submit them for the record ? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes. I would also like to submit this editorial from 
the Farmington Daily Times, which I ran into on the trip up here, 
which I think is very interesting, Senator. 

Mr. Stone. Mr, Johnson, what is your address 

Mr. Jounson. 809 Security Building, Phoenix, Ariz. 

(The exhibits referred to by Mr. Johnson are as follows :) 


{Farmington Daily Times, Farmington, N. Mex., Nov. 12, 1958] 


“You NEVER MISS THE WATER” 


The Nation’s need for haste in developing its water resources, in the West and 
elsewhere, was emphasized again last week at the New Mexico Water Confer- 
ence at Las Cruces. A number of points brought out by speakers there are worth 
repeating. 

First, United States Senator Clinton P. Anderson stressed that the cost of new 
reclamation projects goes up each year that they are delayed. For instance, 
Elephant Butte Dam would cost $36,632,000 to build today. But Elephant Butte’s 
cost to the Government when it was completed in 1916 was only $6,074,800. 

“We cannot lose a day in getting construction started and completed on other 
irrigation projects in the 17 Western States,” said Senator Anderson. 

Another speaker at Las Cruces, Under Secretary of Interior Elmer F. Bennett, 
gave other reasons for speed on water projects. 

On October 16, said Bennett, the population of the United States was estimated 
at 175 million. Twenty-one days later, the estimate had gone up by 182,652. 
Fifty-years from now the population is expected to be 370 million. 

All those millions of people will require water—and the per capita require- 
ment is going up almost as fast as the population itself. In 1900, said Bennett, 
it was estimated that the average water requirement was 530 gallons per day per 
person. The figure now is 1,600 gallons per day, and before long it’s expected to 
reach 2,200 gallons. 

This combination of growing population and growing per capita water de- 
mand, Bennett says, “is one of the great challenges facing the United States 
today.” 

And yet, water is going to waste—in New Mexico, in Colorado, in Wyoming, 
in Utah, and in every other State in the Union. 

New Mexico’s congressional delegation and their colleagues from other Western 
States will do their utmost in the session ahead to plug the holes in the United 
States water bucket by pressing for funds to start the projects Senator Anderson 
mentioned—among them the Navajo irrigation project and San Juan-Chama. 
It’s to be hoped that water development appropriations will meet with less re- 
sistance in the next Congress than they have in some previous sessions. Re- 
sistance there will be, however. Too many people apparently refuse to believe 
that the well is going dry. 


RESOLUTION OF BoARD OF GOVERNORS OF THE SALT RIVER VALLEY USERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


Whereas legislation has been introduced in the U.S. Congress to establish 
a national wilderness preservation system on public lands; and 

Whereas the watershed of the project is for the most part located on public 
lands set aside primarily for watershed purposes of the Salt River project; and 

Whereas this project is a Federal reclamation project, embracing 250,000 
acres and a population of approximately 400,000, dependent on our watershed 
for its irrigation and domestic water supply ; and 

Whereas the establishment of such wilderness areas on the 13,000 square 
miles of project watershed would interfere with the runoff of floodwaters into 
the reservoir system of the Salt River project and would permit the Federal 
Government to infringe upon vested water rights within the State of Arizona 
and particularly those of the Salt River project ; and 

Whereas this board is of the opinion that any wilderness preservation system 
is incompatible with the multiple-use principle of public lands management, 
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that it is discriminatory against the general public, and that it prevents sound 
and orderly development of natural resources essential to the welfare of the 
American people: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this board of governors of the Salt River Valley Water Users’ 
Association opposes the enactment of legislation establishing a wilderness pre- 
servation system on the public lands of the United States and particularly on 
the watershed of the Salt River project, and directs its officers and officials to 
take such reasonable steps as may be necessary to express the opposition of 
the Salt River project to the adoption of such legislation and the establishment 
of wilderness areas. 


RESOLUTION OF THE PHOENIX (ARIZ.) CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Whereas the proposed national wilderness preservation system would exten- 
sively reduce the amount of public land available for the type of recreational 
use in greatest demand, would seriously interfere with orderly and sound de- 
velopment of the natural resourecs of those lands, and would make more diffi- 
cult a administration of land management for multiple-purpose use: There- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Phoenix Chamber of Commerce make known its opposi- 
tion to national legislation which would establish vast new wilderness areas 
in Arizona to the exclusion of other uses. 


LETTER OF THE ARIZONA FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


PHOENIX, Ariz., November 5, 1958. 
Hon. JAMES MURRAY, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Murray: In regard to the hearings on S. 4028, the National 
Wilderness Preservation Act, we respectfully request that this letter be entered 
for the record. 

We are endorsing and cosponsoring the statement to be given by Mr. Rich 
Johnson, executive secretary of the Central Arizona Project Association, at the 
Senate hearing in Albuquerque, N. Mex., on November 14. 

It is our belief that legislation such as provided for in 8. 4028 would be detri- 
mental to the economy of Arizona. The removal of the proposed three and three- 
quarter million acres for multiple use and transferring it to a single purpose use 
would work a hardship on many segments of our economy. 

Proper watershed management offers great possibilities for improving the 
critical water problem in our State. The areas proposed to be set aside are 
among the highest in potential water yielding ability. To close these off from 
proper management practices would severely impair their potential yield, at a 
time when every acre-foot of water is precious. 

Other objections we have to the proposals in S. 4028 will be covered in Mr. 
Johnson's statement. 

Respectfully yours, 
WituraM C. Davis, Executive Secretary. 


Senator AnpErson. Mr. Edward Hilliard. 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD H. HILLIARD, JR., REDFIELD 
GUNSIGHT CO. 


Mr. Hinziarp. My name is Edward Hilliard; I am with Redfield 
Gunsight Co. in Denver. We are a small manufacturer of gun- 
sights—hunting equipment, in other words. 

Iam speaking in favor, Senator, of the wilderness bill. It is gratify- 
ing to see the effort your committee has made to tailor a bill to fit all 
interests as nearly as possible; it is gratifying that the leading admin- 
istrative agencies seem to feel that it has been altered to meet most of 
their objections. If I understand it correctly, then it is the principle 
of wilderness that remains the main bone of contention. 
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I am of the impression from the past, and also what I have heard 
here this morning, that commercial groups have generally opposed the 
ermanence of wilderness and the conservation groups have favored it. 
hese latter groups are sometimes called tadicnle or other starry-eyed 
people who don’t care about progress, I won’t take your time to dwell 
on the aesthetic value of the wilderness principle, though I personally 
go along and back up the people who make that their main point. 

Rather, I am speaking from a purely commercial point of view as 
part of what I call the hunting industry, manufacturers of equipment, 
wholesalers, retailers, and in hunting areas, resort owners, dude 
ranchers, motels, filling stations and that sort of thing. We are essen- 
tially unorganized, but we are a sizable group in the national picture. 

Now, in a free economy, we are where we are, the hunting industry, 
the recreational industry, because of a demand on the part of the 
public, and the public happens to live 90 percent in towns. So we 
are not here by having imposed ourselves on people. We are here 
because of a true underlying demand for recreation and hunting as 
an important segment of that. 

I won’t take your time to repeat the many statistics already in your 
records of the growth of the big game hunting, the average expendi- 
tures per hunter—about $80 million in aggregate in Colorado—the 
future trend of population growth, and the intensified interest in 
hunting. But with prosperity and leisure time and better transporta- 
tion, the demand for the game crop is continually increasing. These 
same growth factors tend to reduce the available areas for the pro- 
duction of game. The game management people are being asked to 
produce more and more with less and less plant, so to speak. In 
the not too distant future the result of these trends could be com- 
plete unavailability of the types of game that require relatively large 
tracts of terrain free of the human influence. I refer particularly to 
elk, one of the great hunting attractions of the West, and these 
animals are particularly important in Colorado, Idaho, Wyoming, 
and Montana, but they are not to be overlooked in Arizona and New 
Mexico. 

The harvest of this largest American deer will always be far lower 
than deer and antelope in the West, and I would like to pay my compli- 
ments and respects to the cattle industry and the ranchers in gen- 
eral who, I think, have done a wonderful job, as has been pointed out, 
in making land and grass, so to speak, available for game for the 
public interest. But the elk, while it won’t ever reach deer and 
antelope, the romance of it, I think, serves as a magnet to attract 
lots of hunters to western game. 

The maintenance of existing elk herds in the West is already too 
small to fill the future demands, and is almost entirely dependent on 
wilderness areas, due to the animal’s lack of adaptation to roads 
and quantities of people. In Colorado, picidientattt; the game de- 
partment tells me that all of their significant elk herds are in or 
adjoining wilderness areas. We feel, therefore, that the sustained 
yield of elk harvest is essential to our business, and without wilder- 
ness it would not exist. 

For the timber and livestock industries, fortunately, there are 
alternative areas for sustained yield, partly due to their own good 
conservation practices. For elk herds, there is no alternative. The 
need for wilderness areas in the maintenance and growth of other 
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western game herds should not be overlooked. These herds need. 
large areas sufficiently free of competitive grazing to assure their 
perpetuation in economic quantities attractive to the vast number 
of recreational hunters. 

Now, it has been shown that even with today’s low hunting license 
fees certain areas have more economic value for production of game, 
not to mention water, than they do timbering or grazing. I feel 
game license fees will be raised in the next 20 years and that recre- 
ational hunters should and will be willing to pay. Over and above 
the cost of management and enforcement of game, which we are now 
paying for, they will be willing to pay for the use of game producing 
areas and pay so that we will compete economically with the other 
uses of those areas. In that willingness to pay and that trend, I 
include the extra cost of fire protection and disease protection, which 
admittedly are a part of wilderness administration. 

I also might point out, while we are talking about hunters in the 
future, that I think there is some evidence of education and improve- 
ment of their general attitude. A good example of that is that 50 
years ago the average public had a pretty complete disregard of fire, 
the need for care with fire. Now, by everything I have heard this 
morning and otherwise, very few fires, only a small percentage of 
forest fires, are started by woodsmen, so all is not lost in educating the 
public hunter. He will learn not to cut fences, not to throw beer 
cans, and to be a more responsible citizen and, therefore, more welcome 
on private and public a 

Now, one of the common arguments against the wilderness areas 
is that denying access by motor vehicles restricts these areas to use of 
a small minority. I may have given the impression that I think a 
lot of hunters penetrate the wilderness areas. Right now, today, 
they donot. Definitely only a few who can or are hardier or who can 
afford pack outfits penetrate them, but at the same time, only 40 years 
ago the automobile was a toy of the few. If the economic progress 
we make as a country continues, the desire and the leisure time and 
the ability to afford penetration of wilderness areas is going to be 
great in the future, even though it is limited now. 

I would contend, however, that even now wilderness areas serve as 
the magnets that attract hunters and other users to the general area 
where the wilderness lies. The value or use of the wilderness area, 
therefore, even now goes far beyond the use with respect to people 
actually setting foot in it. The benefits to commercial interests in 
the surrounding towns results largely from the hunters, for example, 
attracted to the fringes of wilderness areas. 

This results from the known game herds therein, particularly elk. 
It is immaterial whether the users penetrate 1 mile or 20 miles into 
the wilderness. They are there, using the fringes because of what it 
yields. You might liken it to a lake. Swimmers and beach users 
don’t use the middle of the lake, but if you divided the lake up into a 
lot of canals so you had more miles of beach, would you have still 
the attraction that the lake now is? 

So whether we are dominated by the economic value of wilderness 
or by the aesthetic value, and if we feel we are ahead of our time in 
giving them permanence, or giving sanction to wilderness, shouldn’t 
we remember that the creation of the National Park System appeared 
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far ahead of its time, and yet here we are only 60 years later running 
out of those assets. 

Senator, as a part of the hunting industry, I certainly urge your 
committee to work on behalf of the passage of the wilderness bill. 
Thanks very much. 

Senator Anperson. Mr. Hilliard, I probably am wrong, but I have 
a feeling that this statement about the elk in the wilderness areas 
does not exactly apply to New Mexico. 

Mr. Hix1arp. It might not. 

Senator Anperson. I have seen a few elk in the Gila Wilderness, 
where it is not too easy to get to them. You see a whole lot more up on 
the Ramano ranches, and I do believe that the cattlemen and stockmen 
have given us more shots at elk than we get in the wilderness at the 
present time. 

Mr. Hitirarp. Senator, I think it is the position of the Colorado 
Game Department, at least, while more shots are available in the 
fringes, including private land, the basic herd would not be there if 
it were not for this wilderness area to serve as the propagating ground. 

Senator Anperson. Well, there are experts that will argue that. I 
don’t know about that. I just know that the Ramano has a lot of elk 
on it, none of which I have ever harvested. 

Mr. Ear] E. Horrell. 


STATEMENT OF EARL E. HORRELL, GLOBE, ARIZ. 


Mr. Horrett. Senator Anderson, I would like to submit this state- 
ment for the record, oor 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Eart BE. HorreL 


I have owned and operated a cattle ranch on the Tonto National Forest for 
more than 30 years. My national forest permit includes land use within a 
designated wilderness area. 

I would like to further identify myself. At present I am chairman of the 
national forest committee for the American National Cattlemen’s Association, 
second vice president of the Arizona Cattle Growers’ Association, chairman of 
the Tonto National Forest Advisory Board and clerk of the Roosevelt Elementary 
School District Board. In view of my school activities, I am extremely interested 
in local economic conditions. 

I oppose the enactment of 8. 4028, or any legislation of this kind, which would 
convert large areas of land to the single use of a limited group of American 
people. 

I approve the principle of multiple use of all Federal lands. Multiple use 
legislation without reservation, would assure equitable use to all of the American 
people. - 

The following statements of local conditions may be of interest : 

More than 80 percent of the taxable value of my school district originates 
from cattle and ranches. The enactment of 8S. 4028 would reduce the taxable 
value of my school district. The school district receives aid under Public 
Law 874, but this is not enough, we need taxable values. 

I have lived all of my life in this area and graze one-third of my cattle 
in the Superstition wilderness area. I have maintained one of the few 
ranch roads to or near this wilderness area. In view of the time element 
and knowledge of the area, I have never been questioned concerning egress 
to the area for the purposes indicated in S. 4028. 

The wilderness area adjacent to, and part of my range, has provided one 
of the best hunting areas in the State of Arizona. This is particularly true 
of wild hogs. As many as a hundred or more hunters have been in the 

area during the weekends of the annual wild hog season. This is true 
multiple use of public lands. 
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The Superstition wilderness area adjacent to, and constituting part of 
my range, has for a great many years been a host to predatory animals, espe- 
cially mountain lions. The enactment of S. 4028 would stop predator control 
within the area. This would create an unmanageable situation for both 
game and livestock on all areas surrounding the wilderness area. 

Some of the largest copper mines in the United States are near the Super- 
stition wilderness area. These mines produce a sizeable portion of the 
American production of copper. Enactment of 8. 4029 may in the future 
seriously handicap exploration and development of new mining properties. 

I have been an owner and operator on part of the Superstition wilderness 
area for over 30 years. My father and grandfather preceded me. Our tenure 
over part of the area preceded the establishment of the Forest Service, and 
the designated wilderness area. The Forest Service has recognized all of 
our purchases and additions to our present holdings. My life savings are at 
stake. My eventual retirement can be wiped out. I am not the only one in 
this position. HEnactment of 8. 4028 without reimbursement to all parties in 
my position would amount to confiscation. 

In conclusion, I am convinced that enactment of S. 4028 would decrease school 
tax revenues ; be of benefit to a very small segment of the American people ; limit, 
as well as deplete, hunting resources; limit future mining development; and 
amount to confiscation of basic settlement rights and purchase rights. True mul- 
tiple use legislation would insure the greatest benefit to the greatest number of 


people. 

Senator ANperson. Thank you. Are there any others who merely 
want to submit statements for the record? We would be happy to take 
them at any time. 

Mr. Ray Macht, president of the Colorado Wildlife Federation. 


STATEMENT OF RAY MACHT, PRESIDENT, COLORADO WILDLIFE 
FEDERATION 


Mr. Macur. Senator Anderson, Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, gentlemen, I am a stockman. I am also president of the 
Colorado Wildlife Federation. I believe that my testimony should 
represent each of the above classifications of interest separately. 
Therefore, I will speak as a stockman first. 

I raise cattle in Southwestern Colorado at an elevation of 7,500 
feet. This has been my business and livelihood for 25 years. My 
grandparents and my father came to this mountain wilderness to 
settle when there was only a fort at Pagosa Springs. My father and 
I have seen this good country hurt and civilized, but more recently 
have seen a good gain back to nature and beauty through conservation. 
A large portion of this southwestern Colorado is national forest land. 
I have a cattle permit on land adjoining my ranch for 400 head of 
cattle. This part of the national forest is becoming littered, rutted, 
and very civilized. A few miles from the ranch is a wilderness area, 
already classified as such by the Forest Service. This area has re- 
mained natural and beautiful. 

In my many years of practicing conservation with livestock and 
natural resources, I am confident that the stockman and the con- 
servationist can be one and the same. There is no reason that a 
wilderness area should do any harm to the livestock industry if 
cooperation and conservation be practiced by everyone. No stockman 
wants to see vital watersheds wasted in any way, whether by over- 
grazing, by fire, or by erosion caused by wheel tracks and Jeep roads. 

believe protection by the wilderness legislation is a good answer to 
these problems. 
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Some cattlemen are opposed to this legislation. I believe they 
would no longer fight it, at least the thinking ones, if a definite as- 
surance would be given of future grazing privileges in the multiple- 
use clause, 

I am now to the second part of my testimony in behalf of the 
wilderness bill. The Colorado Wildlife Federation is composed 
of members from every part of the State, over 4,000. It has a 
majority of its officers and members in an income bracket that makes 
it very hard to get around to important meetings or even frequent 
meetings in the State. These people do spend their own money and 
time often enough to have a good statewide representation four times 
a year for the federation. They have assured me that their primary 
aim is to have something left in a wild form for their children and 
grandchildren to enjoy as they enjoy it. That aim alone is direct 
support for permanent wilderness legislation. . 

hank you for this opportunity to speak for the wilderness leg- 
islation. That is all of my testimony that I have written. I would 


‘like to make one remark, Senator. 


Senator Anperson. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Macurt. It has appeared that testimony today has either been 
all for or all against this wilderness bill, or wilderness legislation. I 
think we should open our ears and our eyes and our minds and 
realize that there are several sides. I especially can see it because 
I am a stockman, have been always, still I am president of the 
Colorado Wildlife Federation. I think there is room for us to com- 
— on this thing and have a good bill and still have people 
Lappy. 

fenton Anperson. Thank you, Mr. Macht. Mr. Ray H. Chambers. 


STATEMENT OF RAY H. CHAMBERS, PRESIDENT, NEW MEXICO 
FIELD ARCHERY ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Cuampers. My name is Ray Chambers; I am the State presi- 
dent of the New Mexico Field Archery Association, and I have the 
following testimony that I would like to have entered into the record. 

The congressional field hearings on the proposed National Wilder- 
ness Preservation Act are held for the expressed purpose of allowing 
the conservation associations and organizations throughout the United 
States an opportunity to present their views, and to submit their testi- 
mony which will give the legislators an opportunity to know the feel- 
ings of the interested people in the area. It is the duty of such or- 
ganizations to present their clear, unbiased opinions as to the worthi- 
ness or unworthiness of such action. 

There have been, and will be in the future, many pages of testimony 
presented in an effort to establish support for or opposition against 
the proposed Senate bill 4028. We intend in the following text to out- 
line and enumerate the reasons we, as an organization, support the 
proposed establishment of a National Wilderness Preservation Act 
which we agree to in principle. 

We have had an opportunity to study and evaluate the statements 
which have been made in the past concerning the merits of such legis- 
lation. We do not have any additional ideas to offer, nor do we have 
a perfect solution for the problems which we all agree exist. We do, 
however, wish to bring to the attention of the interested parties assem- 
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ae this hearing certain aspects we feel have not been completely 
studied. 

In past testimony, Mr. William Welch, the secretary-manager of the 
National Reclamation Association, made a statement which we feel 
is completely without foundation or fact; and we quote: 

Those of us who have lived in the West all our lives and know the West, 
know that there are millions of acres all over the West that are bound to re- 
main a wilderness area in spite of all that man can do. 

Although none of us here today were present at the time our fore- 
fathers made the almost impossible trek across the vast wilderness 
of the Great Plains, we can safely assume from the information which 
was set down by writers and authors of that period, that these hardy 
pioneers did not believe that at any time would this vast, desolate area 
ever be inhabited to any extent. ‘To these pioneers this area was then 
and would always remain a true wilderness area, without any pos- 
sibility of economic gain to any individuals or the Nation. Today, 
portions of those vast areas are the most critical problem spots in 
our Nation, as far as agriculture and livestock raising are concerned. 
These are the areas in which the Dust Bow] of the early 1930’s was 
conceived, and which will remain as a constant mark of man’s short- 
comings in conservation, through the ever prevalent cycle of drouths. 
We can agree with Mr. Welch on part of his statement, in that there 
were millions of acres which heat have remained a wilderness and 
which now are being replanted to trees and grasses. We respectfully 
submit, however, that it would have been far better to have left the 
Great. Plains, or at least a portion thereof, as a wilderness area rather 
than put it to the plow, thereby forever desecrating it as part of the 
great grasslands of our Nation. 

We hope to point out by the foregoing that it is not possible for a 
land to remain naturally a wilderness area unless certain controls are 
established by the general populace which will be maintained forever. 

The Legislature of the United States is bound to fulfill the requests 
and requirements of the general populace in all matters pertaining to 
the welfare and economic stability of the Nation. The passage of 
the National Wilderness Preservation Act is legislation which we be- 
lieve is intended for the good of our country. However, with the in- 
terests of individuals such as they are, it is impossible for us to be- 
heve that this creation of a wilderness preservation system can be ac- 
complished without sacrificing the interests of certain isolated groups. 
It has been so since time immemorial when a democratic government 
such as ours has been forced to take action for the benefit of our entire 
system. We do believe, however, that through careful and intelligent 
administration of this proposed legislation, the damage suffered by 
these isolated groups can and should be kept to a minimum. | 

In conclusion, we respectfully submit that the text of our testimony 
as herein contained, be entered into the minutes of this congressional 
field hearing to the effect that we, the New Mexico Field Archery As- 
sociation, do wholeheartedly pledge the support of our organization 
and individual members to this proposed legislation; and further- 
more, that we do basically agree with the intent and basic structure 
of the bill. 

Senator Anperson. Thank you, sir. The last witness this morning 
will be James J. Weber. 
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STATEMENT OF JAMES J. WEBER, DIRECTOR OF PUBLICITY, NEW 
MEXICO STATE COUNCIL OF MACHINISTS 


Mr. Weser. Evidently the Senator timed this right. I think I have 
about a half a minute of talking here to do. 

I am James J. Weber; I am the director of publicity for the New 
Mexico State Council of Machinists. I would like to put in the record 
the following statement, a statement in support of Senate bill 4028, 
a bill to establish a National Wilderness Preservation System, by locals 
1689 and 794 International Association of Machinists. These two 
locals are here in Albuquerque. 

The membership of Lodges 1689 and 794, International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, heartily endorse the principles of Senate bill 4028. 

We believe legislation of this type, which spells out the intent of 
Congress, is a necessity to prevent the encroachment of groups with 
special interests upon public lands. 

Machinists whose working life is spent indoors are especially ap- 
reciative of outdoor recreation areas. The human benefits derived 
rom such wilderness areas are more important to the country than 

the financial benefits obtained by individuals by their use of these 





ands. 

We believe “people”, the general public, as opposed to individuals 
or groups with special interests, have first priority as to our natural 
resources, In the last few years we have seen the attempts, at times 
successful, to give away our natural resources for the benefit, not for 
the majority of citizens, but for the financial gain of individual 

ups. 

If laws defining the intent of Congress had been on the books it 
would have been more difficult for commissions or departments to 
make their own laws regarding the natural resources of the country. 

We fail to see how this bill infringes in any way on the rights al- 
ready enjoyed by such groups as ranchers, farmers, ee and so 
forth, in their use of public lands. 

We hope that the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs sees 
fit to give this bill a favorable report in the 86th Congress. 

Senator, I have also received, since I have come in, I have only the 
one copy; T believe it is a repetition, but I will submit it for the record. 

hoot I believe this is a repeat of the statement of Mr. Riley of the 
AFL Legislative Committee in Washington on July 28. 

Senator ANpEeRrson. We will include it in the record. 

Mr. Weer. Thank you, Senator. 

(The statement, submitted by Mr. Weber, is as follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Tom BH. Rosies, New Mexico State AFL-CIO BExecutive 
SECRETARY-TREASURER, ON S. 4028 


The New Mexico State AFL-CIO supports S. 4028 for the following two main 
reasons as listed by the AFL-CIO to this committee on July 28, 1958: 

(1) Labor has a real and genuine interest in preservation of the wilderness, 
just as it has in the conservation of all our land and resources. Labor is help- 
ing to shape a more leisurely society for its members, their children and all 
America. 

In such a world, the remaining areas of wilderness, of our country in its 
natural state, will have greater value by far than they have today, when the 
value of wilderness is just beginning to be recognized. Not merely the increas- 
ing leisure time of labor and of all the people of the United States, but the 
increasing population will bring constantly greater pressures, on those areas, 
already limited, which permit outdoor recreation. Such recreation culminates 
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in the unspoiled outdoors, in areas, as the bill says, “untrammeled by man, 
where man himself is a visitor who does not remain.” 

It has been argued that only a few persons enjoy wilderness or can afford 
the time and money needed to make trips into a region without roads and other 
facilities. ‘The fact is, if we are correctiy informed, that in almost every 
ease of existing parks or wilderness areas access to the edge of the wilderness 
is easy and the cost is not excessive. 

Further, the minority which uses the wilderness is steadily growing. In any 
event, the Nation is large enough, rich enough, and farsighted enough, to set 
aside a fraction of the area for that minority, for those people who derive 
physical and spiritual renewal from intimacy with nature. If the few acres 
so reserved were commercially exploited, even assuming that they contain 
resources which might produce a profit for a few, they would not improve 
living standards for the great majority of the American people. 

(2) We favor the preservation of wilderness areas for reasons other than 
recreation. Wilderness has practical values, even though they cannot be meas- 
ured in dollars, of obvious benefit to the Nation. Wilderness is often the best 
and cheapest form of soil and watershed conservation. Its destruction would 
invite more land erosion and flood. Wilderness is assurance, and it is also insur- 
ance, that there will always be a place where wildlife and fish can be obtained, 
for sport and food, for breeding purposes to restock depleted lands and streams. 
Finally, the scientific value of wilderness should be stressed. There the proc- 
esses of nature can be studied. Man has learned and will continue to learn 
there about natural processes, about the recurring cycles of birth, growth, decay, 
and death. 

As to the operation of a wilderness system, it is our conclusion that the bill 
is adequate. It would leave the jurisdiction of Federal lands in the agencies 
which now administer them. It would set up no new administrative unit, and 
apparently would not involve the Federal Government in large additional ex- 
penditures. Mechanisms are provided for the establishment of new units in 
the system, but only with congressional approval. The special provisions of 
the bill safeguard the rights and interests of users, such as stockmen, already 
established in affected areas,- The -bill seeks to preserve wilderness without 
destroying the rights or property of people who have established dependence 
on the areas. 

We believe that the National Wilderness Preservation Council will serve a 
useful purpose.. Although it has no administrative authority, it will be in a 
position of responsibility, and will have constant access to information about 
agency operations under the act. It would serve as an information clearing 
house and as a central repository for records, which would otherwise be scat- 
tered among various bureaus and departments. Its annual report to the Con- 
gress would, of course, be a public document and would make certain that 
Congress and the public are both informed about the administration of the 
wilderness. The authorization for the Council’s expenses, $100,000 a year, 
seems a modest sum. Lastly, the presence on the Council of two department 
heads and the appointment of citizen members by the President with the advice 
and consent of the Senate would seem to insure Council members of high 
caliber. 

In conclusion, we do not wish to leave the impression that the preservation 
of wilderness is a field in which labor has an exclusive interest. We see this as 
a nonpartisan, nonsectarian, nonprofit task, one which is important to all 
citizens, no matter of what color, creed or economic status. The United States 
will be a better place in which to live if we are wise enough to preserve adequate 
wilderness units for all the purposes which such units will serve. 


Senator Anprerson. Now we will adjourn. We will adjourn until 
1:15. 
(The hearing recessed at 12 ; 30 p.m.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


(The hearing reconvened at 1: 15 p.m.) 

Senator Anperson. May we start please? We have a few state- 
ments here to put in the record. They will be put in at this Er 
If there are any others here, let them be submitted to Mr. Stong 
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and we will get them into the record this afternoon; and if any of you 
do have statements and you are not ready to put them in, please give 
us some sort of a little note so we can be expecting to get them in at a 
later time. 

Mr. Stone. Mr. Chairman, I have submitted for inclusion in the 
record a DATS statement on the wilderness bill by Mr. Howard 
Zahniser of The Wilderness Society; a statement from the Colorado 
Water Congress, statement of Donald H. Hamburg on their behalf; 
a —— statement from Dr. Lee C. Hyde, 3115 Silver South East, 
Albuquerque, N. Mex.; and a statement from Pajarito Field Archers, 
Inc., of Los Alamos. 

Senator Anperson. Allright. I also have a statement for inclusion 
in the record of Helen Walker Hensen. 

(The statements referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT BY HowaArkD ZAHNISER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY AND EDITOR OF THE 
WILDERNESS SOCIETY 


A SUMMARY STATEMENT ON THE WILDERNESS BILL 


Senator Anderson, members of the committee and staff, ladies and gentle- 
man, It has been my privilege to attend all the hearings that have been held 
on the wilderness bill by the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
including the two in Washington, D.C., in 1957 and 1958, and the four in 
this present series in the field at Bend, Oreg., in San Francisco, in Salt Lake 
City, and now here in the always exhilarating city of Albuquerque. As I 
have listened to the field hearings in the other Western cities it has occurred to 
me that we have discussed this bill and the proposals it incorporates for so 
long a time now, on so many occasions, from so many particular points of 
view, that we might well profit from taking at least one summary comprehen- 
sive look at the conditions and circumstances, the needs, that are the occa- 
sion for such a proposal and the way in which this bill meets these needs 
and fits in with the conditions and circumstances. 

I have been pleased to attend these hearings not as one intending to testify, 
but as an interested consultant of a sort who has been associated with the 
legislation from its beginnings, glad to be present at these field hearings to 
assist in matters of fact. Observing during the first of these hearings, in Bend, 
what I took to be the need for a comprehensive brief of what might be called 
the case for the legislation, I undertook in San Francisco from my materials 
at hand to prepare such a brief, and I now have it here to present to you for 
such value as it may have in your own consideration, and for inclusion in the 
record to be studied by others. It takes for granted no other statement, except 
the text of the bill itself, but within its limitations reviews in summary fashion 
the basis of our proposals, the nature and amount of the wilderness with which 
we are dealing, and the principles of the policy and program which the wilder- 
ness bill would establish. 


DEVELOPMENT OF CONCERN 


Our remaining wilderness in the United States has been attracting increas- 
ing interest in recent years. More and more citizens have become interested 
in having part of the land in which they live kept in its primitive condi- 
tion. Fortunately for this purpose much of the wilderness yet remaining is 
in public ownership and thus available for exploitation or preservation as may 
be found to be in the public interest. 

While it has been assumed that much of this remaining wilderness in public 
ownership widl be needed in the future as a further source of commodity re- 
sources for economic programs, there has also been a growing conviction that 
some of it can best serve the public interest by being preserved as wilderness. 

Public opinion favoring this prespect for wilderness preservation has been 
stimulated by land administrators who as public servants have been the mana- 
gers and protectors of public lands that include wilderness. It has been further 
developed and represented through organizations of citizens interested in 
conservation and other civic purposes. 
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The result has been the development of wilderness-preservation programs and 
purposes in connection with the administration of national forests, national 
parks, wildlife refuges, and other publicly owned or controlled areas of land 
containing wilderness. 

Increasing use of the available areas of wilderness has been accompanied 
by a deepening awareness of the continually growing pressures on the remain- 
ing wilderness for the many other uses that involve development and destruc- 
tion of the areas as wilderness, as well as for their use as wilderness. 


SOME RATHER DEFINITE CONCLUSIONS 





Concerned with these clear developments, those who have been studying 
wilderness preservation needs have come to some rather definite conclusions. 

For one thing they have concluded that all our land is destined to be put to 
some human use. The pressures of civilization are such that none of the 
land of the United States can be expected to escape human use. 

That recognition has led to the further understanding that none of our 
land can be expected to endure as wilderness accidentally. Only those areas 
that are deliberately set aside as wilderness and positively protected as such 
can be expected to remain wilderness. 

The question of wilderness preservation then becomes a matter of designation 
and protection; who can make such a designation; who can provide the neeued 
protection? 


WILDERNESS PRESERVATION A GOVERNMENT ENTERPRISE 

















It seems at once most likely that in the United States this will be ac 
complished in an enduring program only by government—State government or 
Feueral Government. For some areas of wilderness in State ownership such 
preservation policies and programs can be—and are being—carried out by 
States. But the most of the areas in public ownership and available for wilder- 
ness preservation are in Federal ownership or control, and most of these are 
in national parks, national forests, or wildlife refuges. 

Within the parks, forests, and refuges some areas have already been des- 
ignated as wilderness. Other areas have been deliberately protected as such 
without special designation. The compatibility of wilderness preservation with 
the primary park, forest, or refuge purposes has been demonstrated, and the 
effectiveness of the policies and programs for wilderness preservation has been 
indicated. 

Such designations as have been made and such wilderness preservation policies 
and programs as have been established have been administered as a part 
of their management of the areas as park, forest, or refuge. Some of the poli- 
cies and programs have been somewhat tentative and experimental and lacking 
in definiteness. All have been subject to change through administrative de- 
terminations that might be made within the same latitude of decision in which 
they were established. 

As public opinion has confirmed and supported the establishment of present 
policies and as increasing pressures have become apparent that might result 
in administrative changes which would damage these policies, those concerned 
have concluded that such policies should be clearly established by Congress 
and expressed in the fundamental law of the land. 




















LEGISLATION NEEDED AND JUSTIFIED 


So we come to wilderness legislation. Such legislation is needed bécause 
without its congressional sanctions the administrative programs so far suc- 
cessful can not be counted on to endure in the face of pressures that obviously 
are increasing. Such legislation also is needed in order to give expression to 
‘national wilderness policy with a desirable clarity and definiteness. 

With the concision of a step-by-step summary the need for wilderness preser- 
vation has thus been stated. With similar concision a justification of legislation 
may be stated in the three-point thesis that— 

(1) wilderness preservation is a desirable policy for human health, wel- 
fare, knowledge, and happiness ; 

(2) a wilderness preservation program can be fitted into economic and 
other programs so as not to conflict with them or require sacrifices of other 
advantages by the public; and 
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(3) such a policy and program for wilderness preservation can be so 
developed as to include provision for any future changes that may be neces- 
sary to meet changing conditions or unforeseen needs. 

What is required then is a definite statement, a specific act of Congress, that 
will determine, define, and declare the national policy with regard to what shall 
be done with certain areas of publicly owned or controlled land. This would 
establish the charter of a program of the people of the United States for the 
preservation of wilderness on their own public land and within an overall 
— that recognizes other needs too and provides for future changes as 
needed. 

In the wilderness bill we have such a policy and program, developed over a 
period of years to meet our needs within our conditions. 


WILDERNESS IN OUR WORLD 


It is interesting and important to consider the conditions under which such 
legislation has been developed and the success with which it meets our needs 
within these conditions. 

It is certainly of great importance that we do succeed promptly in meeting 
these needs. The resource with which we are dealing is already one of rem- 
nants, magnificent though they be, and we do not have long to hesitate in 
laying our plans and designing our programs. 

In our own far beginnings on this continent, the wilderness was everywhere, 
and in those still more distant beginnings, even before history began to be 
written, man himself was both in and of the wilderness, which then was indeed 
all inclusive. Now, over much of the earth, over much of this continent, man 
has so changed and developed the primeval scene that he himself and his own 
works dominate the landscape. The areas where the earth and its life community 
are still untrammeled by man are only remnants. 

Yet so important and so extensive are these remnants that they afford a still 
live opportunity for an enduring program of wilderness preservation. 

It will be worthwhile to examine in some detail the nature of this opportunity. 

Most of the areas that are still wilderness in this country, and are available 
for preservation as such, are in Federal ownership or control, but not all. Some 
are in private ownership and might possibly be handled and bequeathed from 
generation to generation so as to be preserved. Some are in State owner- 
ship, and certain areas are preserved as wilderness. 


WILDERNESS PROTECTED BY STATES 


The oldest and largest area in the United States preserved as wilderness is, in 
fact, the Adirondack Forest Preserve. About half of the 5-million-acre Adiron- 
dack Park is State-owned forest land—2,204,756 acres—and is preserved “forever 
wild.” New York’s Catskill Park contains 234,414 such acres. 

Nearly 2.5 million acres are thus being protected by New York State in 
accordance with an article written into the State constitution in 1894. In the 
Katahdin area in Maine there are 193,254 acres in Baxter State Park, a wilder- 
ness park. Michigan has preserved wilderness in the 57,366-acre Porcupine 
Mountains State Park. California has close to half a million acres in wilderness 
stretches within a half dozen of its State parks. There are other States, too, that 
have some areas which still preserve wilderness conditions. Itasca in Minnesota 
and Custer in South Dakota are outstanding examples. 

In the aggregate some 3 million acres of wilderness in a dozen or so separate 
areas are being preserved by our States. 


WILDERNESS IN FEDERAL CUSTODY 


In Federal ownership or control there are 163 areas with some 55 million 
acres in the aggregate that are already classified as wilderness so that they can 
be included in a wilderness preservation program for the future. 

A map of the Federal areas in what we may call our wilderness preservation 
system, shows 48 areas in the national park system, 80 within the national 
forests, 20 on national wildlife refuges and ranges, and 15 designated wild or 
roadless areas within the reservations that belong to the Indians. (A copy of this 
map appears in the printed transcript of the hearings on the wilderness bill held 
on June 19 and 20, 1957.) 

All together, these units in this wilderness system make up less than 2% 
percent of our land. 
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NATIONAL PARK WILDERNESS 


Our national parks have been called reservoirs of wilderness. Strictly speak- 
ing, they were not established as wilderness areas, but their purpose as defined 
in the National Park Act of 1916 is consistent with and includes wilderness. 

This purpose has been described as dual. On one hand it is to conserve the 
scenery, the natural and historic objects and the wildlife. On the other hand it 
is to provide for the enjoyment of the same in such manner and by such means 
as will leave them unimpaired for the enjoyment of future generations. 

In carrying out this purpose the National Park Service has so far succeeded in 
preserving most of the wilderness in its custody and has also done much to foster 
and develop wilderness appreciation and use. Less than a tenth of the total area 
of national-park wilderness has been used for roads and the accommodations 
and installations that sacrifice wilderness but provide for the enjoyment. 

Wilderness preservation in the National Park System is also a double under- 
taking. It calls for protection from threats to take over areas in the system for 
purposes that would be inconsistent with park purposes. But it also calls for 
a thoughtful handling of the increasing pressures for recreational uses that are 
consistent with these purposes and indeed are excellent in their place, but de- 
structive of wilderness. 

Without deducting the percentage devoted to roads and other visitor accom- 
modations we can put the total acreage of the 48 national park system areas at 
about 22 million, nore than 7 million of which are in Alaska and Hawaii. 

Most of this wilderness is in parks. Two of the national parks, it is true, are 
without wilderness, but 26 have been described by the National Parks Associa- 
tion as national primeval parks. They include 13,136,094 acres—10,949,853 in 
the United States, 246,748 in Hawaii, and 1,939,493 in Alaska. 

Twenty of our 83 national monuments also belong in our wilderness system 
on the same basis as the 26 national parks. These 20 monuments include 18 in 
the United States with an aggregate acreage of 3,865,534 and 2 exceptionally 
large ones in Alaska with 4,972,185 acres. 

The Cape Hatteras National Seashore Recreational Area with 28,500 acres and 
the Theodore Roosevelt Memorial Park in North Dakota with its 71,191 acres 
are other national park system areas that belong in our wilderness system too. 


WILDERNESS IN THE NATIONAL FORESTS 


Our 149 national forests with their 181 million acres include a great resource 
of wilderness. National forest purposes, of course, include timber harvesting 
and other enterprises that devote about 92 percent of the national forests to im- 
portant uses that unavoidably destroy wilderness. That leaves about 8 percent, 
or around 14 million acres, that can be preserved as national forest wilderness. 

National forests are multiple-use areas. That means that each area yields the 
combination of uses best suited to public needs. On areas to be saved as wilder- 
ness it means a combination of uses including watershed protection, recreation, 
scientific research, and others that are consistent with wilderness preservation. 
Fishing and big game hunting are important parts of the recreation use of 
national forest wilderness, as also are pack trips, hiking, and camping. Timber 
cutting, to cite a contrary example, does not fit into such a combination of multiple 
use in wilderness. So it is excluded, of course, from areas set aside as wilder- 
ness, although it may be a major purpose on the 167 or so million acres of na- 
tional forests not reserved from timber cutting, road building, and other uses 
that would spoil the forest as wilderness. 

The 8 percent of the national forests preserved as wilderness has been set 
aside by the Forest Service, in four kinds of designations—primitive, wilder- 
ness, wild, and roadless. There are 80 such areas—with a total acreage of 
14,395,971. 

The Forest Service policy for designating some of its lands for wilderness 
preservation started, as far as actual designations have been made, more than a 
third of a century ego right here in New Mexico, in 1924. Then the Gila Wilder- 
ness Area was established by the regional forester in a significant event that 
was celebrated 30 years later in the dedication of a memorial at a New Mexico 
site overlooking this Gila wilderness. 
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Following the historic 1924 beginning the Chief of the Forest Service desig- 
nated a series of such areas and called them primitive. Still later improved 
regulations for such areas were adopted and the names changed to wilderness 
for those containing more than 100,000 acres and to wild for the others. It was 
the intention not only to give new areas the newer names but also to reclassify 
all the older primitive areas. 

There are now an even dozen wilderness areas comprising 4,725,077 acres, and 
21 wild areas with 726,168 acres. Still awaiting reclassification are 44 primi- 
tive areas, with a total of 8,355,983 acres. In the wilderness canoe country of the 
Superior National Forest in Minnesota there are 3 special areas called roadless 
that together comprise 1,038,743 acres. 


WILDERNESS IN WILDLIFE REFUGES 


A representative of the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, Richard Griffith, 
testifying at the wilderness bill hearings in June 1957 said that “the future of 
many species of wildlife and game resources generally is dependent in a large 
measure upon the wild lands in public ownership retaining their present 
character.” 

He went on to state that “the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife has en- 
deavored, through the national wildlife refuge program, to preserve wilderness 
characteristics of the refuge properties.” And he pointed out particularly that 
“some species of wildlife are dependent upon an undisturbed environment.” 

There are a great many national wildlife refuges that do not include or con- 
stitute wilderness. Many of these, important as they are to wildlife, are too 
small to be called wilderness. Others have been made into attractive and pro- 
ductive wildlife areas by structures and other works that are among our great 
conservation accomplishments but would be out of place in wilderness. At the 
same time some of our pristine national wilderness, Okefenokee in Georgia, for 
example, is protected as refuge land. 

There are 275 wildlife refuges and ranges. Out of these there are 20, con- 
taining a total of 13,753,860 acres, that protect significant areas of unspoiled 
primeval country and belong in our wilderness system. Thirteen of these are 
refuges with a total of 6,462,949 acres: 4 of them in Alaska with 5,751,817 acres; 
9 with 711,132 acres are in 9 other States. Seven of the twenty areas are ranges 
and include 7,290,911 acres: 1 in Alaska with 2,057,202 acres and 6 with 5,233,709 
acres in 3 other States. 

THE INDIANS’ WILDERNESS 


A quarter of a century ago the Secretary of the Interior designated 12 roadless 
and 3 wild areas within Indian reservations. This has meant that as far as 
the Federal Government’s program is involved these areas are wilderness, a 
total of 4,786,520 acres. They belong to the Indians, of course. Whether or not 
they are maintained as wilderness will depend on the Indians, operating through 
their tribal councils. Potentially at least they are part of our wilderness sys- 
tem, and they do offer opportunities for the Indians to attract tourists as visitors 
who can be conducted on pack trips in Indian country, with Indian guides. 


S80 THIS IS WHAT WE HAVE 


So our National Park Service, the Forest Service, and the Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife are not only managing parks, forests, and refuges for 
their own particular programs. As a part of these programs they also are pro- 
tecting, each in its own way, the areas that are America’s best hope for saving 
some of its public land as primeval wilderness. 

Perhaps the Bureau of Land Management may later find that some of the 
public domain under its jurisdiction is best suited for wilderness preservation. 
The Indians will probably wish to have some of their reservations remain 
wilderness as it has been ever since their distant ancestors held them. Possibly 
there may prove to be still other areas of wilderness—Federal, State, or private. 
But in a very probable sense these areas that we have here looked at so very 
quickly are indeed our hope for success in wilderness preservation. 
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WHAT SHOULD WE DO? 


We should accordingly do our best to see that these areas that can constitute 
a national wilderness preservation system are preserved unspoiled. 

The National Park Service should be supported and its hands strengthened 
in so administering the 48 parks and other areas containing units of wilderness 
that they are not overdeveloped and made into resorts for the kind of recreation 
that can be enjoyed elsewhere. 

The Forest Service should similarly be supported so that it can maintain the 
areas that it has designated as wilderness against pressures for timber cutting 
and other enterprises. 

The Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife should be encouraged to manage 
its 20 areas containing wilderness in a way to provide for wilderness wildlife 
despite pressures or temptations to develop these lands otherwise. 

Any agency with wilderness under its administration should be encouraged to 
preserve this resource if it can possibly do so in keeping with its other responsi- 
bilities. 

Preservation of wilderness should be one of our established public-land 
policies. 

If it is so declared to be by Congress, if the agencies that now have the custody 
over our areas of wilderness are authorized to continue to manage them (for 
whatever prime purpose) in such a way as to preserve their wilderness char- 
acter—then we can well expect to have a living wilderness indefinitely, perhaps 
forever. 

It will require no new land-administering agency, no land transfers, and will 
involve no interference with any other program or interest. It will require only 
the live concern of American citizens and their awareness of one of the greatest 
resources in our public-land heritage. 

These areas within our Federal lands, along with the areas of wilderness in 
State custody, constitute only 2.2 percent of our land areas. 

Surely it is no economic extravagance to devote this percentage of our land to 
preservation. As Newton B. Drury once said of our national parks when he was 
the director of the National Park Service: 

“Surely, we are not so poor that we need to destroy them, or so rich that 
we can afford to lose them.” 





OUR PRESENT CIRCUMSTANCES 


Before considering further the conditions under which these areas of wilder- 
ness persist, we should remind ourselves that they do exist within a rapidly ex- 
panding civilization with an exploding population which is constantly becoming 
more and more highly mechanized. 

Those who have pondered the prospects for wilderness preservation have 
for some time concurred in the belief that our civilization can no longer be ex- 
pected to leave by accident any extensive areas of wilderness within these United 
States unoccupied for its own purposes. It has been generally recognized for 
some time that sooner or later all our Federal areas of wilderness would be 
devoted to some special purpose. 

A corollary of this recognition has been the realization that if we are to see 
wilderness preserved, we must preserve it deliberately. Its perpetuation must 
become an aspect of our civilization. 

We need not speculate regarding these assumptions any longer. They are no 
longer assumptions. They already can be recognized as descriptions of our pres- 
ent circumstances. 

Right now it is a simple fact that all the wilderness we now have in Federal 
ownership or control is within areas already serving some other purpose. That 
fact represents both our problem and our opportunity. It is one of the facts 
upon which a national policy and program must be based. 

Within all these categories of land where we still find wilderness in Federal 
ownership or control, our wilderness resource is now serving some distinct 
governmental purpose, but it is not protected as wilderness by Congress, by any 
law establishing a national wilderness preservation policy, nor by any statute 
authorizing a national wilderness program. 

Wilderness preservation at present is an aspect of some other program or 
policy. 
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NATIONAL PARK CIRCUMSTANCES 





Even within the national parks this is strik true, though surprising! 
so to many of us on our first realization. ae Sere ten - 

Senator Hubert H. Humphrey of Minnesota pointed this out on the floor of the 
Senate on February 11, 1957, when he introduced the wilderness bill to the 85th 
Congress, and expressed the caution that unless provision is made to protect 
the primeval within our National Park System, developments may gradually 
iors sents prospect, he added, “against which we can now set guards without 

crifice. 

Dr. James P. Gilligan, a forester now at the University of California in 
Berkeley, a few years ago, on October 26, 1954, described wilderness preserva- 
tion within national parks as he had noted it in connection with a most inten- 
sive study that he had recently made. He pointed out that there is nothing 
in the organic National Park Service Act of 1916 “directing how much of, or 
what part of, parks to develop, nor is there any clause in the law or interpreta- 
e regulations stipulating the reservation of park units in wilderness condi- 
tion.” 

Dr. Gilligan went on to say that— 

“Because of congressional measures which ordinarily prevent utilization of 
wood, water, mineral, or forage resources in areas of the National Park Sys- 
tem, the National Park Service is the most logical existing agency to preserve 
extensive wilderness regions. However,’ he continued, “it is subject to the 
unrelenting pressures of mass use, and retreats gradually behind the cold logic 
that more areas must be developed to care properly for the public to whom the 
land belongs. It is merely another application of the philosophy that as many 
people as possible should use these areas even though finally there is little 
left of the original landscape.” 

Representative John P. Saylor, of Pennsylvania, a leading conservationist 
in Congress, known particularly as a champion of the national parks, thus 
quoted Dr. Gilligan in the course of a July 12, 1956, address on “Saving Amer- 
ica’s Wilderness.” In this address Mr. Saylor emphasized that, “even in the 
national parks and monuments, the pressures for roads and nonwilderness rec- 
reational and tourist developments threaten in many places to destroy the pri- 
meval wilderness.” 

Mr. Saylor said: 

“Within the national parks and monuments in general there is at present 
no act of Congress that would prevent a future Secretary of the Interior, or 
park administrator with his approval, from deciding to construct a road, a build- 
ing. or any other installation that he would deem appropriate for a national 
park or monument anywhere within the park or monument. 

“The Yellowstone Act that inaugurated our national parks in 1872 provided 
for the retention of the wonders there * * * ‘in their natural condition,’ and 
yet that act has, of course, not interfered with the construction of the Yellow- 
stone Park roads, the many buildings that are there, and the other develop- 
ments that have so altered ‘natural conditions’ that the atmosphere in some parts 
of the park is that of a crowded city.” 

Mr. Saylor went on to say: 

“T do not object to these developments in Yellowstone National Park. I have 
indeed used them with appreciation. I am merely pointing out that they have 
been constructed in accordance with the laws under which the park is governed, 
and there is nothing in that law to prevent such construction elsewhere in the 

ark.” 
. “In my opinion,” said Mr. Saylor, “if we are to make sure that we still have 
in the distant future our national park primeval back country still preserved 
as wilderness, we should declare here in Congress our purpose to do so.” He 
emphasized this further as follows: 

“In Mission 66 we are doing our best to provide for the development of ade- 
auate focilities and accommodations for the increasingly numerous visitors to 
the parks. I heartily endorse and support this development program. At the 
seme time, I sense a need also to strengthen the hands of the National Park 
Service in its work for the preservation of the primeval back country as wilder- 
ness.” 

Corroboration of this analysis by the National Park Service itself, was seen 
in a document issued by the Service in March of 1957 entitled “Preservation of 
Natural and Wilderness Values in the National Parks.” This was published 
in the July-September 1957 issue of National Parks magazine. Demonstrating 
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the wilderness-preservation interests of the National Park Service itself, this 
document declared : 

“There would be little wilderness and much less of the natural beauty of 
the national parks left today had the National Park Service been development- 
minded, promotionally inclined, and unrestrained by conservation principles. 
Acquiescence by the National Park Service, plus a little promotion, could have 
extended the road system, at least in prospect, up the Kings River, across the 
Olympics, around Mount Rainier, or into almost any other wilderness area. 
There is no limit to the enterprises that could have been developed if every 
activity and every recreational device usually found in a resort development 
had been invited into the national parks,” 

Commenting on this document editorially, National Parks magazine described 
the paragraph I have just quoted as “one of the clearest statements we have 
yet noted of the necessity which we have seen for the wilderness bill as congres- 
sional insurance of the excellent policies which the National Park Service has de- 
veloped.” The magazine said further: 

“Our concurrence in this is not only in admiration for the National Park 
Service, but also in recognition of the fact that, unless wilderness preservation 
policies are firmly established by Congress, it is within the power of future 
administrators so to change national park policies that at some less fortunate 
future time there may indeed be little wilderness and much less of the natural 
beauty of the national parks left.” 

Let me emphasize that I cite these comments of others myself with a personal 
admiration for the National Park Service and an eagerness to strengthen the 
Service’s protection of wilderness, but I cite them at such length to emphasize 
that we are presumptuous if we consider that even our national parks are pro- 
tected by law as wilderness. 


NATIONAL FOREST CIRCUMSTANCES 


Within our national forests the 80 areas of wilderness, variously classified 
as wilderness, wild, primitive, or roadless, have all been established adminis- 
tratively, by the Chief of the Forest Service or the Secretary of Agriculture 
because of their wilderness values. 

As they have thus been established administratively, so also can they thus 
be modified, or even eliminated. 

They are within the national forests, and the national forests have been es- 
tablished in accordance with laws of Congress that have been designed primarily 
for watershed protection and timber production and conservation, rather than 
specifically for wilderness preservation. 

While these areas have thus served the essential purposes of the national for- 
ests of which they are a part, they have retained their wilderness character to 
a great extent because the administrators of the forests have so managed 
them. 

This excellent Forest Service program needs the endorsement that congres- 
sional recognition can bring, and the security of the national forest wilderness 
requires this recognition also. 

This in my understanding, is why the Forest Service itself, although recom- 
mending amendments, has described the wilderness bill, 8. 4028, as desirable 
legislation for the national forests. 

This bill, said Assistant Chief Edward C, Crafts, of the Forest Service, testi- 
fying in behalf of the U.S. Department of Agriculture at July 23, 1958, hearings, 
would have the following advantages: 

“It would give statutory recognition to wilderness areas, would specify proce- 
dures for their establishment and modification, and would clarify uses that could 
be permitted. 

“Some of the discretionary authority with respect to uses would be vested in 
the Secretary of Agriculture, some in the President. The bill would recognize 
sustained yield and multiple use as purposes for which the national forests are 
to be administered. 

“It would give statutory recognition to recreation and wildlife habitat re- 
sources as two of the multiple-use objectives on the national forests. 

“It would recognize wilderness areas as being one of the purposes for which 
the national forests were established.” 

Let me emphasize that this legislation thus commended by the Forest Service 
has indeed been urged by wilderness proponents as a measure to endorse and 
strengthen the Forest Service—fortifying the Service in a wilderness-protection 
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policy and program of which it is the recognized and admired pioneer and for 
which congressional recognition is both ratification and insurance. 


ALL WILDERNESS NOW SERVES OTHER NEEDS 


Thus this review of our present circumstances in the administration of our 
Federal conservation estate demonstrates the fact that none of our Federal 
wilderness has the protection that Congress could give by providing for wilder- 
ness preservation as a national policy applied to a definite system of areas. 
All of our wilderness exists as parts of areas established by Congress for some 
other purpose, whether it be a park, forest, refuge, or other category. 

It is apparent as we face these facts that wilderness is not a special use of 
lands but rather a character that land has. It can have this character and still 
serve any of various purposes. As a matter of fact, this is obvious, for it is 
while serving such purposes that it has so far been preserved as wilderness. 

It can so continue, and this possibility may well determine the nature of our 
preservation program. 


A SEVEN-POINT PROPOSAL 


Might we not then see as readily feasible a national policy based on the recog- 
nition that we can preserve the wilderness character of our areas of wilderness 
and still allow them to continue to serve their various special purposes, serving 
these purposes, of course, in such ways as will still preserve their wilderness 
character? Might we not consider both sound and feasible a national policy 
which would include the following: 

1. Recognition of what wilderness is and of the fact that its preservation 
should be deliberately provided for in basic legislation by Congress. 

2. Recognition that areas of wilderness can serve various purposes and 
still maintain their wilderness character. 

38. The designation for preservation of such areas that do exist within 
our national parks, national forests, wildlife refuges, and other areas where 
present purposes can be served in keeping with wilderness preservation. 

4. Provision that such areas continue under their present administration 
with no change of jurisdiction, and with no alteration of basic purposes. 

5. Congressional charges of responsibility requiring that the administrators 
of such areas of wilderness do so manage them for any other purpose as to 
make sure that their wilderness character is preserved. 

6. Special provisions safeguarding existing private rights and insuring 
the integration of the wilderness-preservation program with the necessary 
development and exploitation of resources for economic and other purposes. 

If such a policy and program were to be adopted we could then visualize a na- 
tional wilderness preservation system. 

There would be some 80 areas within the national forests being administered 
by the U.S. Forest Service on a multiple-use basis, serving as watershed-pro- 
tection areas, meeting in some areas as at present the needs for cattle and 
sheep grazing, providing areas for research, and safeguarding forest areas 
for various purposes. 

There would be some 48 areas in national parks, national monuments, recrea- 
tional areas, memorial parks, or other categories administered by the National 
Park Service for the protection of the Nation’s scenic areas of superb splendor 
and for the recreational use and enjoyment of the neople. 

There would be some 20 areas of wilderness within wildlife refuges and ranges, 
being administered by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service for the protection 
and increase of wildlife. 

Similarly there might well be other areas of wilderness being protected by 
other land administrators. And throughout this “system” there would be worked 
out such special provisions as needed to accommodate already established uses 
of the land and to provide for necessary economic or other developments im- 
portant to the national welfare. 

Along with such a program might there not also be an advantage in adding 
a seventh provision to facilitate the common interest cooperation of all these 
various administrators? Might we not add: 

7. A council to be made up of the land administrators dealing with areas 
of wilderness, together with a few citizens—a council not to exercise juris- 
diction over, or direct, or investigate any of the land-administering agen- 
cies, or even to be a required advisory board, but simply to help bring to a 
focus the various interests of such a wilderness preservation program as 
we have just visualized, to provide a common meeting ground for the 
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various land administrators in their interest in wilderness, and to serve 
the public as a source of information on wilderness. 

These suggestions for a national wilderness policy are the provisions that 
have been incorporated in the wilderness bill. If we can agree that such a 
policy is needed and desirable and that it can be realized without damaging 
other interests and in such a way as to provide for future changes as neces- 
sary, it seems to me we have justified this proposed legislation in a sound and 
logical manner with a cool sense of responsibility to the whole public interest 
and a humanity that lives in generations. 


NO REARGUARD ACTION 


Let me add that if we are thus successful it is my faith that we shall be able 
to develop an enduring program. 

In working to perfect and enact such a measure to establish a National Wilder- 
ness Preservation System, we are engaged in no rearguard action, but rather, 
perhaps audaciously, are assuming a responsibility for a future so long that we 
do not visualize its end. 

We who are striving for wilderness preservation have often been told that we 
are at best engaged in a rearguard delaying action—that we cannot hope to see 
areas of wilderness last forever, that the best we can do is to slow down the 
progress of mechanization, roadbuilding, and development, and preserve as long 
as possible the benefits of un inevitably disappearing resource. Yet it seems 
to me that we can now see before us a farther vision, a hope for the preserva- 
tion of wilderness in perpetuity. 

We realize only too well that civilization is indeed destined to occupy for its 
own purposes “every niche on the whole earth.” It is indeed in this very pros- 
pect that we see the opportunity to establish an enduring program. We see in 
it a recognition of the fact that in the absence of positive action there would 
eventually be no wilderness left, and that we must act deliberately. 

It is this realization, accompanied by a determination so to act, which gives 
us our far vision, our high hope, for thus we see wilderness preservation becom- 
ing an aspect of our culture. Civilization’s “ambition,” in other words, can 
encompass wilderness protection and, so sublimated, can make preservation a 
prevailing purpose. 

American conservationists today are the vanguard of what can well become a 
program in perpetuity. 

The tenseness of our responsibility and opportunity is in our necessity to 
fashion wisely a policy and program that will successfully keep the wilderness 
“forever wild.” 

We could miss this opportunity. We could fail. We could be forced to re- 
treat. We could become the rear guard of an inevitably disappearing resource. 

But we are not that now. 

It may seem presumptuous for men and women who live only 40, 50, 60, 70, or 
80 years to dare to undertake a program for perpetuity, but that surely is our 
challenge. The wilderness that has come to us from the eternity of the past 
we have the boldness to project into the eternity of the future. As champions 
of this forward movement we should realize that we are indeed working to 
fashion the kind of policy and program that will insure now—before it is too 
late—the preservation of wilderness forever. 


A COOPERATIVE PROGRAM TO MEET ALL NEEDS 


Furthermore, it must at all times be recognized that we work for wilderness 
preservation not primarily for the right of a minority to have the kind of fun 
it prefers, but rather to insure for everyone the perpetuation of areas where 
human enjoyment and the other benefits of wilderness can always be realized, to 
preserve for all the freedom of choosing to know the primeval if they so wish. 

Wilderness areas as places to visit do not constitute a resource which belongs 
only to the people who happen to be using it at any given time. Wilderness 
is not for a minority. It is for everyone. Preserving wilderness perpetuates 
the choice that Americans have always had—the choice of going to a wilderness 
if they so wish. This freedom of choice should be perpetuated, and more people 
should know the wilderness experience. 
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Young people especially should know the wilderness, if only for a once-in-a- 
lifetime experience. If they do not then wish to return, or if later they come 
to a time when they are no longer able to endure or enjoy the experience, they 
should see that the wilderness is preserved for their children—and theirs, and 
theirs, on and on. 

In this respect, our wilderness areas are like art galleries. None of us feels, 
for example, that the National Gallery of Art in Washington, D.C., is for just 
the few people, or even the crowds, who are there at any particular time. We 
maintain it for everybody. Sooner or later everyone who is concerned can 
visit it, and for many of them it is a once-and-forever experience. That also is 
true of our wilderness areas. 

Wilderness, in another way, is for many more than the number visiting these 
areas at any one time. So long as wilderness areas exist in reality they also 
have valid meaning to many who know them only through photographs or 
writings or through some other medium communicating to them the experiences 
of a who have visited the wilderness. In many ways wilderness is for many 
people. 

W. B. Greeley, writing in Sunset magazine for December 1927, when he was 
Chief of the U.S. Forest Service, expressed this very well when he said: 

“These mountain wildernesses may not be used by numbers of people in any- 
wise commensurate with those who will throng the highways, but their individual 
service will be immeasurably greater. And as time goes on and interest in out- 
door America widens and deepens, their use will surely increase. It is not 
a matter of providing for one type of recreation to the exclusion of the other. 
We need both, and we can have both.” 

We must at all times remember also that our achievement for wilderness 
preservation will never be complete or secure until cooperators in all fields of 
conservation have worked together so effectively that the wise management of 
all our resources is insured. 

Then we shall have provided outside of our parks and wildernesses for ade- 
quate production of the commodities we need, and outside our dedicated wilder- 
nesses we shall have made adequate provision for recreational developments 
that would threaten the wilderness. 

We shall then have demonstrated that it is possible to preserve a system of 
wilderness areas without depriving ourselves of essential commodities or of 
adequate opportunities for outdoors recreation with conveniences. 
: 
: 


nl 


Such a wilderness preservation program can be expected to endure in per- 
petuity, consistent with our civilization and with the total needs and wishes of 
our people. 

A HELP TO THE OUTDOOR RECREATION REVIEW 


As a matter of timely concern, I should also like to emphasize that passing 
the wilderness bill to establish this program will contribute to the success of 
the outdoor recreation resources review authorized by the 85th Congress. 
The urgings of some critics that we should postpone wilderness legislation 

until after completion of the recreation resources review have seemed to me 
to be mostly arguments against the wilderness bill rather than efforts to advance 
the review. My own opinion is like that of Izaak Walton League Conservation 
Director Joseph W. Penfold, a leading advocate of the review program, himself 
a member of the Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission, who has 
argued that “adoption by Congress of the principles of wilderness preservation 
will assist the Commission positively.” 

Mr. Penfold told this Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs at its 
hearing on July 23, 1958, that “with wilderness preservation adopted as public 
policy by Congress, the ORRR Commission will have a far more firm base from 
which to launch its studies of wilderness as part of, and as related to, the total 
outdoor recreation resource, as well as in its relationship to the rest of outdoor 
America, past and future.” 

When Claude Wood asked Mr. Penfold at the July 23 hearing if the Commis- 
sion’s studies “will be hampered in any way by a failure to enact this wilder- 
ness legislation,” Mr. Penfold replied : 

“T think that their operations will be hampered. Or put it the other way 
around. I would rather put it the positive way. If Congress does adopt es- 
sentially, this wilderness bill the Commission will be off to a head start in 
making the kind of evaluation they want.” 

It is my own conviction that the wilderness bill will certainly provide an im- 
proved situation in which to undertake the recreation review. The wilderness 
bill will be an issue of prime concern to conservationists until it is passed and 
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will thus claim attention that could otherwise be concentrated in the outdoor 
recreation review. On the other hand the bill will define and give order to 
wilderness preservation policies, thus clarifying the status quo and making it 
easier to be dealt with by the Commission. 

The wilderness bill will not disturb any existing balances as to recreation 
resources. By providing a policy for the existing areas of wilderness that are 
already being handled as a part of other and consistent programs, however, 
and providing for their continued administration by their present administrators, 
it will provide improved means for the Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission to use, both in its conduct of the study and in its preparation of the 
recommendations which it is expected to make to Congress and the President. 

The wilderness bill includes procedures for making additions, modifications, 
or eliminations. It thus provides a mechanism of value to the Commission both 
in formulating recommendations about any needed adjustments as to wilder- 
ness areas and in seeing how these recommendations can be put into effect. 

Whatever the outdoor recreation review findings may be, they can more ef- 
fectively and more efficiently be considered and carried out with the wilderness 
bill enacted and its programs and policies established. 

It will be 4 to 6 years before the Commission’s recommendations can be put 
into effect, and as I have emphasized in other connections also, we should not 
delay any longer in meeting the wilderness preservation needs for which the 
wilderness bill is designed. 


THE CASE FOR THE WILDERNESS BILL 


This then is the case that I see for wilderness legislation. It is the justifica- 
tion that I see for the wilderness bill, 8S. 4028. It depends on a recognition that 
this bill provides the charter for such a policy and program as have been out- 
lined in this statement. 

It gives permanence to programs that already have proved desirable. 

It damages no other interest or program. 

It involves no new land-management agencies but rather fits into existing 
programs. 

It ineludes provisions for change, locking no door without also providing a 
key. 

It preserves the wilderness character of lands that can serve a variety of con- 
sistent purposes, and it safeguards these areas for the permanent good of the 
whole people—not for any special interest or single use and not for the selfish 
interest of any individual or group. 

A cooperative constructive program based on a long period of responsible 
study, it offers Americans now the opportunity for enactment in the best possible 
circumstances, for the establishment of an enduring program supported by all 
elements of the public concerned with natural resources and the outdoors. 

Finally, I should like to suggest that probably the bill after all speaks best 
for itself, and by this reference I should like to include the bill itself in this at- 
tempt to state in a comprehensive summary the case for this wilderness legisla- 
tion. 


STATEMENT OF DonNALD H. HAamMspure, ON BEHALF oF CoLORADO WATER CONGRESS 


My name is Donald H. Hamburg and I reside in Denver, Colo. I am secre- 
tary of the Colorado Water Investigation Commission, an operating adjunct of 
the Colorado Water Congress. I am also an attorney for the Denver Water 
Board. I speak here for the Colorado Water Congress. 

The Colorado Water Congress, representing all types of water users over the 
entire State of Colorado, is much interested in maintaining and extending the 
principle of widest possible use of federally owned lands within the State. Any 
legislation concerning creation of wilderness areas would affect the operation 
of this principle. 

Because of the importance of federally owned lands located in Colorado to 
its people, the variety of interests concerned with proper management of such 
lands, and the desirability of coordinating the activities of the Colorado Water 
Congress with any official action of the State itself, whose agencies are currently 
studying proposed Federal wilderness legislation, the Colorado Water Congress 
wishes to announce that appropriate representations will be made on behalf 
of the people of Colorado at some future hearing on any wilderness legislation 
which may hereafter be proposed in the Congress of the United States. 
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STATEMENT OF Dr. LEE C. Hype 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. Mex., November 14, 1958. 
Senator Cirinton P. ANDERSON, 


Albuquerque, N. Mea. 


Deak SENATOR ANDERSON: After carefully studying the full text of the wilder- 
ness bill in its revised form as 8. 4028, I feel that your committee should report 
favorably on the bill. 

I cannot understand the stand taken by opponents of the wilderness bill, since 
any new wilderness area would occur in an area presently administered by 
Federal agencies, for the most part those areas that can be used and are being 
used by the opposition are presently set up on a multiple use system, and would 
remain under a multiple use system after being included in a wilderness area. 

The only reason that I can see for the opposition’s stand is that they hope one 
day to gain control of all the lands presently administered by Federal agencies 
and would be unable to do so if the wilderness bill becomes law. 

If there was a time for action to gain and hold control for the people of what 
little public land that is left, it is now. There are no new areas left to turn 
to, only more areas, of what little we have left, to lose. 

I know you are familiar with all the reasons stated for setting aside a sys- 
tem of wilderness areas. If for no other reason a wilderness system is needed 
to preserve areas for recreation for the people. 

I was born in New Mexico and have lived here all my life. It has been hard 
to accept or even believe the continual loss of areas open to the general public 
for outdoor recreation of any type. Hunting and fishing in particular have suf- 
fered. At the present rate of loss of “open areas” the only areas that will re- 
main open for public use in the very near future will be federally controlled 
multiple-use lands. For some of the Western States it is too late to salvage 
anything in the way of recreational areas, but for those Western States that still 
have areas that can be maintained as multiple-use areas, everything possible 
should be done to secure legislation that will forever set them aside for the 
people of the country. 

Yours very truly, 
L. C. Hype, Jr., D.D.S. 


STATEMENT OF PAJARITO FIELD ARCHERS 


PaAJARITO Fretp ARCHERS, INC., 
Los Alamos, N. Mew., November 12, 1958. 


To the Committee on Congressional Hearings on the Wilderness Bill, 8. 4028. 


GENTLEMEN : Ours is a land of great resources, of mighty waterways and tower- 
ing peaks; of forest and farm land rich in minerals, oil, and agriculture. 

Ours is a free land where each of us can find pleasure in the recreation of 
his choice. We must keep our land this way. We should not allow the slow 
encroachment of industry, stock raising, mining, lumbering, or any other form 
of progress to take from our land the last remaining frontiers. The wilderness 
areas, national forests, and national parks and monuments are dedicated to pro- 
vide areas where nature at her best can and will survive. 

The Pajarito Field Archers, Inc., is a croup of sportsmen and conservationists. 
We are vitally interested in the perpetuation and improvement of hunting, out- 
door living and recreation, and the conservation of natural resources. We wish 
to go on record in support of the proposed wilderness bill, 8S. 4028, and its imme- 
diate passage. 

Yours sincerely, 
WILLIAM STRUKFADEN, Secretary. 





STATEMENT OF HELEN WALKER HANSEN 


When you drive by car, as I have just done through nine States—New York, 
Pennsylvania. Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, and New 
Mexico. you have a good chance to see how the so-called progress—turnpikes— 
are devastating this once beautiful country. How forests are giving way to the 
one and only thoughts in America; i.e.. more money and more speed. Rivers 
being dammed for more power, and wildlife driven from its natural habitat. 
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This chance to preserve a small part of our American wilderness, wild and 
unspoiled, will not come again before it is fallen to the hands of greed for money: 
and the destruction of our beauty. 


HELEN WALKER HANSEN. 
Senator Anperson. Mr. Frank P. Knight, Department of Mineral 
Resources of the State of Arizona. Mr. Knight. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK P. KNIGHT, DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF 


MINERAL RESOURCES, STATE OF ARIZONA 


Mr. Knieut. My name is Frank P. Knight and I am the director 
of the Arizona Department of Mineral Resources. 

Arizona, which mines about one-half of the copper produced in 
the United States, is vitally concerned with the proposal of the bill, 
S. 4028, to withdraw large, undelimited areas of extensive Federal 
lands within its boundaries solely for “use and enjoyment as wilder- 
ness. 

A special provision that the President may allow and regulate min- 
ing within a specified area of the national forest wilderness system 
areas if he determines that it is to the best interest of the people, is 
in effect nullified by provision that all land use must be in harmony 
with the wilderness and by the practical difficulty of securing a Presi- 
dential order. 

The bill would set aside large areas for the use, practically speaking, 
of a very small and hardy group of wilderness enthusiasts comprising 
less than 1 percent of the recreation-seeking public. The other 99 
percent prefers access by good roads and doesn’t object to occasional 
diversion by a mine or a herd of cows. 

The preservation of wilderness character is stressed in the bill and 
needed fire, pest and disease control is neglected. 

The bill, by its denial of the principle of multiple use, fails to credit 
the elimination, through the Multiple Use Act of 1955, of abuses of 
the general mining laws which in prior years created unjust treat- 
ment of legitimate mining which had no part in the abuses. In other 
words, mining gave up quite a bit in the Multiple Use Act of 1955 in 
regard to its use of the surface of mining claims. Its use of the 
surface is now restricted to that use which is necessary for the actual 
mining. Some of you perhaps did not know that. 

The bill should be deferred pending report of the Recreational 
Study Commission. 

The bill takes in wilderness areas in all federally owned or con- 
trolled lands. Everybody, practically, testifying this morning men- 
tioned only national forests, and as we understand the bill, it takes in 
all federally owned or controlled lands, provided the Indians agree. 
Such lands in Arizona are 71 percent of the State’s total area, and 
the great wilderness areas have not been much affected during Ari- 
zona’s short history. Single purpose use of such vast areas would be 
against the best interests of the Nation. 

In 1939, the Secretary of Agriculture issued regulations for the 
establishment and administration of wilderness and related areas in 
the national forests. These wilderness-type areas now are as follows: 
wilderness, 12 areas, 3,968,546 acres; wild, 25 areas, 941,907 acres; 
roadless, 3 areas, 814,456 acres; primitive, 42 areas, 8,195,539 acres. 
There are now 82 areas totaling 13,920,448 acres. 
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Of this total, 78 areas totalling 13,099,377 acres are in 11 Western 
States, of which Arizona is one. In these 11 States there are reserved 
an additional 22 million acres for national park areas and wildlife 
refuges, making a total reservation of 9.6 percent of the 366 million 
acres of the federally owned land, or 4.7 percent of the total area of 
754 million acres in those 11 States. 

The bill, S. 4028, would commit most of this reserved land to single 
purpose, wilderness use. 

However, the major concern is what may happen under the bill to 
the other 90 percent of the federally owned land in these Western 
States. There is no set limit to withdrawals of those portions which 
may be classified as wilderness type. 

The bill prohibits commercial enterprise within the Wilderness Sys- 
tem except in areas of the national forest specified by the President. 
This is in direct conflict with the multiple use concept of Jand han- 
dling and is therefore discriminatory. The mining industry stands 
firmly for the multiple-use principle in land administration and for 
the present laws governing mining rights, which have long and suc- 
cessfully regulated the development of the Nation’s mineral resources. 

The prospectors and miners, who by their initiative and perse- 
verance under hardships, accomplished the great development of the 
mineral industry and paved the way for agricultural and industrial 
developments, should not be hampered in their future efforts to find 
and develop needed minerals. Nor should other commercial enter- 
prises be excluded and areas made unavailable to all except a fraction 
of the 1 percent of the tourists who are hardy enough and have time 
enough to hike or pack into the wilderness. 

The bill provides for the creation of a Wilderness Council, which 
the Department of Agriculture deems unnecessary. If we are to have 
a costly council for such a limited use, why not have one for mining, 
farming, fishing, hunting, lumbering, grazing, and so forth. They 
would involve more members and more important use. Certainly the 
areas could be made available to more than one of these uses, as is now 
being done satisfactorily in many places. 

S. 4028 would have an adverse effect upon the economy of Arizona 
and the rest of the Western States, and would be little felt in the re- 
mainder of the country where the public domain is a small percent- 
age of the total. In the West the bill would lock up commercial re- 
sources which could provide jobs for miners, lumbermen, herders and 
others, as well as needed food and materials. The undefined limits 
to the bill’s withdrawals makes possible large withdrawals of needed 
raw material sources of supply. Federally owned lands are 48.6 per- 
cent of the total area in the 11 Western States. If permitted to, they 
will greatly aid the economy of these States. Removal of any of these 
lands for single purpose wilderness use will reflect hardship on the 
people whose increasing numbers severely press the western economy 
to meet its needs. 

The 11 Western States annually produce approximately $5 billion 
in agricultural products, $3.2 billion in minerals and $3.3 billion in 
forest products. These and allied industries had a 1957 payroll of 
over $3 billion. They paid most of the taxes to run these States and 
contributed their full share of Federal costs. 
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Seventy-one percent of Arizona’s area is Federal domain and Indian 
lands, both of which are nontaxable. However, the State does obtain 
revenue from unrestricted Federal lands and from taxes upon indus- 
tries therein. Withdrawals for single-purpose use, such as the military, 
are steadily cutting down the open areas, while the population and its 
needs are rapidly growing. It is estimated that there will be an in- 
crease from 1,020,000 people in Arizona in 1958 to 1,700,000 in 1975 
and from 175 million to 230 million in the United States in the same 
interval. These people will need food, minerals, forest products and 
other raw materials. Where must our future economy look for them ? 
Certainly there will be needed full use of every acre of ground. Better 
technology and substitutes will help, but all sources of raw materials 
will need to be available. 

In Arizona, the land areas which are not. federally owned or ad- 
ministered amount to about 29 percent of the total. Seventy-five per- 
cent of this 29 percent is estimated to be in areas where deep valley 
fills and volcanic flows cover any ground which might otherwise have 
been prospectable for minerals. Ci the available rock exposed areas, 
only a small acreage has been proven to contain minerals minable un- 
der present conditions. Future prospecting with better methods may 
develop workable deposits whose economic value is now hidden. The 
zeal of the prospector must be upheld if possible and neither dampened 
by severe limitation of areas open to exploration nor by restricting his 
ownership and development, under the mining laws, of what he finds. 

The bill, by its restrictions of access facilities, excludes a great ma- 
jority (estimated at over 99 percent) of tourists from use of the wilder- 
ness areas. This majority either is not hardy enough or has not the 
time or inclination for wilderness hikes and pack trips. Certainly few 
families with small children would undertake the hardships. There- 
fore, many of the bill’s provisions are solely for the benefit of the 
relatively few and hardy wilderness enthusiasts. 

The proposed scarcity of roads would increase the menace of fires, 
disease, blights, et cetera, in the inaccessible areas. Any of these 
could develop disastrously before preventive steps could be taken. Ac- 
cess also is needed for forestry control. Controlled cutting has im- 
proved the forests, reduced fire hazards and benefited recreational 
use. 

Mining admits the legitimacy of wilderness in the multiple use 
picture but strenuously opposes its single purpose status in large areas 
as proposed by S. 4028, and feels that that bill is ill-advised and un- 
necessary. It further believes that the study of the Outdoor Resources 
Review Commission will support this feeling. 

If, after due consideration, it is decided to set aside wilderness 
areas restricted as provided in S. 4028, such areas should be delimited 
and any withdrawal of over 5,000 acres should be approved by Con- 
gress. In other words, the burden should not be put on the mining 
and those who object to the bill to secure congressional disapproval. 

Senator Anperson. You would take the formula that is now in the 
Engle bill of 5,000 acres; if they want to take more than 5,000 acres 
they must come to Congress and get approval for it? 
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Mr. Knicur, That is if it is decided to set aside the wilderness 
at all, yes. Arizona mining is opposed to S. 4028 for the above and 
other reasons. 

Mr, Chairman, I would like to file for the record the statement of 
Charles F. Willis, the secretary of the Arizona Small Mine Operators 
Association, perhaps reading a few paragraphs. 

The first two paragraphs bring out a point I spoke of, but Mr. Willis 
emphasizes more effectively. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, that there are other miners present; I know 
there is one. 

el Anverson. We will incorporate the statement in full in the 
record. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


i 
' 
| 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES F. WiLtis, SecreTary, ArIzONA SMALL MINE OPERATORS, 
ASSOCIATION, ON S. 4028 


The mining industry in 1955 went along with the Multiple Use Act, Public Law 
167, which was designed to eliminate the abuses of the right of mineral location 
upon the public domain. Unethical practices of locating mining claims for pur- 
poses other than mining were effectively banned by limiting the use of the sur- 
face of a claim to that portion necessary for actual mining operations and 
eliminating the right to locate claims where only common varieties of minerals 
are present. 

That law has not had time to overcome the resentment and prejudices created 
by the old abuses, for which the old mining laws were responsible, not the 
miners and prospectors. Therefore, S. 4028 in seeking to establish a National 
Wilderness System in which mining would be greatly restricted if not wholly 
denied, unjustly discriminates against legitimate mining whose benefits far 
outweigh any detriment to the public domain through its restricted surface 
activities. 

Land needs are many and diversified and will become increasingly so. The 
mining industry has declared its unalterable opposition to any land “with- 
drawals precluding mining development on large areas even though undemon- 
strated objectives thereof may have been documented as defense or conserva- 
tion.” It has and does recognize the need of multiple use and the necessity 
of freedom to develop any natural resource for the public welfare. S. 4028 de- 
nies multiple use and prohibits all commercial enterprise as well as more than 
temporary access for anyone. 

The mining industry does not see the need of legislation to create wilderness 
areas when the administration already has that power. Nor does it understand 
the urgency voiced by proponents of S. 4028. Congress has established the Out- 
door Resources Review Commission and surely the results of its studies would be 
worth waiting for as an aid in drafting such important land legislation. 

The bill proposes to give “sanction to the continued preservation as wilderness 
of those areas federally owned or controlled * * * that have so far retained 
under their Federal administration the principal attributes of their primeval 
character.” In 11 of the Western States these federally owned lands total 366 
million acres. Federally controlled Indian lands in these States total an addi- 
tional 36 million acres. Most of the areas in this huge public domain retain the 
principal attributes of their primeval character and are subject to the bill’s 
provisions. 

Although under the bill the President may permit mining within a specific 
area of the national forest included in the Wilderness System, it is believed that 
prospectors and miners would find it difficult if not prohibitive to secure a Presi- 
dential order permitting mining in an established wilderness area. 

Arizona is one of the 11 Western States and 71 percent of its lands are fed- 
erally owned or controlled. Its great wilderness areas have been little disturbed 
within its short history. It prodmces about one-half of the country’s copper. 
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So far it has had few active mines in its large forest areas, but the single pur- 
pose use proposed would prevent search for more, and that would be contrary 
to the best interests of the State and the Nation. Any bill that dampens the 
ardor of the prospector or hampers mineral development is objectionable. 

There are now established and administered by the Secretary of Agriculture 
the following wilderness type areas in the 48 States: 


a 





Areas Acres 
12 3, 968, 546 
25 941, 907 
3 814, 456 
42 8, 195, 539 
RE oxiervver~a-rvieh<nonkens<seeeceetidpiaataebenlae aiableaiaaaae 82 13, 920, 448 








NOoTE.—13,099,377 acres in 78 areas are within the 11 Western States. 


In addition, there are reserved in these 11 States 22 million acres for National 
Park areas and wildlife refuges. The total, 35 million acres, is nearly 5 percent 
of the total area (754 million acres). 

Federal lands, although nontaxable, do provide income as well as tax base for 
the States when they are open to grazing, mining, timbering and other commer- 
cial activity. When withdrawn in large chunks for military, wilderness or other 
similar single purpose uses, they produce no revenue. 

Commercial resources which could provide jobs as well as needed food and 
materials, should not be locked up. The present large population increases 
severely press our western economy to meet its needs. The removal of any 
acreage for single purpose use adds to that pressure and multiple use must 
be allowed whenever possible and in the best interest of the public. 

The creation of a Wilderness Council, proposed by the bill and opposed by the 
Department of Agriculture, would be extraneous and expensive. 

The exclusion by the bill of probably over 99 percent of the tourists from 
areas specifically difficult of access, would adversely affect all but a small frac- 
tion which is able and willing to undertake the hardships of wilderness hikes 
and pack trips. It also would adversely affect the States’ tourist income of 
several billion dollars annually. 

The difficult access would prevent adequate control of fires, pests, disease, etc. 
Forest management, which has been so successful in the multiple use areas of 
the National Forest, would be greatly reduced and probably eliminated by the 
prohibition of timbering. Grazing control would likewise suffer as would water- 
shed control, so important to Arizona. 

The proposed wilderness areas may be large or small, depending upon the deci- 
sions of the Secretaries of Agriculture and Interior. Once established they 
effectively would be prohibited to mining, prospecting and other commercial 
enterprises and also to a large majority of tourists. 

Minerals have been one of the great natural resources that have been the basis 
of the development of the economies of the Western States. They must be kept 
available for these still rapidly growing States, not withdrawn for single purpose 
use of doubtful benefit and definite hindrance to their economy and advancement. 

This Nation’s defense further demands that lands be kept open to prospecting 
and mining. Surface mineral showings have been explored. The prospector 
must now take advantage of geology, geophysics, and geochemistry if he is to 
discover ore bodies for the future. Increasing difficulties lessen his ardor which 
becomes nil if the land is withdrawn from mining. ; 

S. 4028 is preferential, indefinite, ill advised and contrary to the best interests 
of the Nation and the Western States in particular. 

The Arizona Small Mine Operators Association, an organization with over 
3,000 members, is opposed to bill S. 4028 for these and other good reasons. 


Senator Anperson. Mr. Radford Hall. Is Mr. George Kelly of the 
Colorado Forestry and Horticulture Association in the room yet? 


SPR BARIS (Bs: 2 
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STATEMENT OF GEORGE KELLY, COLORADO FORESTRY AND 
HORTICULTURE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Keir, Yes. I am George Kelly. I got here late so I don’t 
have my copies of statements. I notice from the paper that I have 
just read that I am supposed to represent the Garden Clubs of Colo- 
rado. I didn’t know that. 

i Senator Anperson. Colorado Forestry and Horticulture Associa- 
ion. 

Mr. Ketxiy. Colorado Horticulture Association is my immediate con- 
nection, though I have been connected with many other things. 

I have been very interested in the discussion here this morning, and 
I think a few points probably could be cleared up a little bit. 

My main work is landscaping, landscape architecture, and that is 
creating beauty along with utility. I was planning a place for a 
man the other day and he said, “Don’t worry about the view here; I 
lived on a castle overlooking the Pacific Ocean for 6 years and never 
looked at the ocean but 6 times.” I am not talking to those people at 
all. They couldn’t understand me. 

What we want to do is preserve a little beauty along with the utility. 
The commercial people that you have heard this morning all have 
their interests and they are recognized. We don’t need to worry about 
them ; they will take care of themselves. It is a financial thing with 
them. We want to be recognized, those of us that believe that the 
wilderness is something that should be preserved. 

These people have been living with the wilderness for a long time. 
It hasn’t hurt them. It hasn’t seemed to step on their toes. All we 
want is an equal recognition for the wilderness along with the recog- 
nition for mining, lumbering, cattle raising, or whatever you might 
have. That is all we are asking. 

Paul Jones this morning had a very wrong interpretation of this 
whole business. I would be the last one, and I am sure all of us that 
are in favor of the bill, to step on the Navajo’s toes one more bit than 
has been stepped on before, and I don’t think the intention of this bill 
is for that. 

Here is the thing that we are forgetting too often when we are talk- 
ing about a multiple purpose use of these lands. Wilderness is one 
purpose that cannot be a multiple purpose. The very fact of wilder- 
ness is that it is as it has always been, as it was created, as it has been 
governed by nature all of these years. That is the thing we want to 
preserve for scientific purposes, for its beauty, for the increasing value 
it will have as the population increases and more of the places have 
been destroyed that we can get back to some place where it isn’t gov- 
erned by politicians or anybody else, where it is governed by the laws 
of nature. 

It is going to be important; and on these Indian lands now, as they 
get surrounded more and more, they are going to need that as much 
as anybody else, a whole lot more, because they can’t survive any more 
than I can entirely under civilized conditions. 

We have heard many times—so many times that I wonder who 
duplicated all of the dope—that this is premature. It is not pre- 
mature; it is late. Thank you. 

Senator ANperson. Thank you. Mrs. Detterback. 
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STATEMENT OF MRS. LESTER G. DETTERBACK, DIRECTOR, THE 
ARIZONA STATE PARKS ASSOCIATION, AND CONSERVATION 
CHAIRMAN, ARIZONA FEDERATION OF GARDEN CLUBS 


Mrs. Detrersack. Senator Anderson, I am Mrs. Lester G. Detter- 
back from Safford, Ariz., director of the Arizona State Parks Asso- 
ciation and one of the directors, and representing this group. I am 
also a conservationist and have lectured for many years as conserva- 
tion chairman for the Arizona Federation of Garden Clubs, and rep- 
resenting this group at this hearing. 

The Arizona State Parks Association has just closed its annual con- 
vention at Phoenix. The association, shortly prior to the close of its 
convention, unanimously adopted a resolution approving and endors- 
ing the principle contained in the wilderness bill. 

The association strongly feels that the preservation of wilderness 
areas in Arizona is vital to the future of this State and feels that they 
can best be preserved through the adoption of the wilderness bill. 

Because Arizona has large areas of public land and because it has 
been the “Baby State,” its people have not felt the need of preserv- 
ing its areas of wild and scenic beauty until recently. As a matter 
of fact, Arizona has apparently been the last of the States to adopt a 
State parks program. This program was recently adopted by the 
people of the State because it has now become apparent that the in- 
roads of civilization are causing our historical areas and places of 
scenic beauty to disappear. Arizona is now the fastest or one of the 
fastest growing States in the Union and needs immediate protection 
for its wilderness areas. 

Arizona has a problem which is somewhat special in that, due to our 
climate and geographic position, many of the wilderness areas are sub- 
ject to invasion 12 months out of each year instead of only a few 
months in the summer, as is the case in many areas in the northern 
part of the country. Also, due to the terrain, some of these areas are 
particularly susceptible to invasion by jeep and bulldozer, and these 
areas are being damaged in this way. It seems apparent at the pres- 
ent time that the Forest Service is not able to properly protect these 
areas. 

The association further feels that the commercial value of these 
areas to the State of Arizona and to the people of the United States 
will be far greater if they can be properly protected and preserved 
than will be the case if they do not obtain the protection of the Wilder- 
ness Act. 

And we ask that this statement be inserted in the record of the 
proceedings. 

Senator Anprerson. Thank you, Mrs. Detterback. It willbe. I un- 
derstand that you came here by yourself, paid your own expenses to 
come. Weare glad that you were here. 

Mr. Filemon Gonzales, president of the Pecos Livestock Association 
of Pecos, N. Mex. 


86332—59— pt. 2——50 
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STATEMENT OF FILEMON GONZALES, PRESIDENT, PECOS LIVESTOCK 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Gonzauzs. I am Filemon Gonzales, president of the Pecos Live- 
stock Association, comprised of 50 members with families, appearing 
before this committee in opposition to Senate bill 4028. We are a 
group of livestock growers who use the Santa Fe National Forest 
oe Area in the Pecos District under supervision of the Forest 

ervice. 

This has been our cattle and sheep range for many generations and 
our only means of livelihood. These ranches and grazing lands have 
been inherited and passed down to us from generation to generation 
since Spanish colonial days. This is our native home and the raising 
of livestock is the only industry and livelihood in this area. 

Passage of Senate bill 4028 would force us to leave our homes, 
ranches, and land and seek employment elsewhere, which the majority 
of us would be unable to secure. This would cause undue hardship 
to our families and children and deprive them of what we consider 
their rightful inheritance. 

It would also mean that the economy of our community would be 
harmed. The revenue collected from grazing fees has helped to up- 
keep our economy, our schools, and our participation in our govern- 
ment. 

We do not want the community of Pecos to become another ghost 
town in New Mexico. We have given our Nation the very best and 
most priceless natural resource—human life. Many of us and also 
our sons and daughters have given our service and lives for our coun- 
try in the two major World Wars our country has fought. Are we 
asking too much when we ask for the right to earn an honest living in 
an area which is already contributing a great percentage of land to 
recreation for a privileged few ? 

We are presently using this range in the multiple-use plan under 
the supervision of the National Forest Service and National Park 
Service. Use of this land has been in complete cooperation and 
harmony with the above-mentioned Government agencies. We feel 
that the passage of Senate bill 4028 will destroy an independent and 
democratic way of American life. 

Senator Anperson. Thank you very much, Mr. Gonzales. I want 
to say that Mr. Gonzales had planned to make his statement in Spanish. 
I had agreed that he should do so. He decided to go ahead and read 
it in English so that all of you may understand it; and I thank you 
very much for that privilege. 

Mr. Darmitzel, New Mexico Mining Association. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM F. DARMITZEL, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
NEW MEXICO MINING ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Darmrrzet. Senator Anderson and members of the committee, 
my name is William F. Darmitzel. I am executive director of the 
New Mexico Mining Association, and I am appearing in that capacity 
in opposition to S. 4028. The New Mexico Mining Association is com- 
posed of members representing both large and small mine operators 
in nearly all segments of the mining industry. Mining operations are 
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carried on throughout the State on land that falls in all categories of 
ownership: private, Indian, State, and Federal. 

‘The New Mexico Mining Association is greatly concerned over the 

ossible consequences to the State of New Mexico of the enactment of 
egislation such as S. 4028. With a total land area of some 77,767,000 
acres, New Mexico has approximately 35 million acres, or roughly 45 
percent, under Federal ownership, which could be affected by legisla- 
tion of this type. 

In connection with this, I would like to include as a part of the 
record a map showing the New Mexico land ownership status. This 
map was prepared by the New Mexico Bureau of Mines and Mineral 
Resources. On this map I have indicated in red the known deposits 
of valuable minerals. This map graphically illustrates the fact that 
a large portion of the higher mineralized areas of New Mexico fall 
within land areas under Federal ownership and hence subject to the 

rovisions of S. 4028. If this bill or similar legislation is enacted, 
it could lead to the “locking up” of a large segment of the mineral 
wealth of the State of New Mexico indefinitely. 

Senator Anperson. We will treat this map as we did the other ones; 
we will put it in the files of the committee where it can be examined, 
but we will not try to reproduce it. 

Mr. Darmirzet. Thank you, Senator. New Mexico derives a major 
portion of its tax revenue from the extractive industries. Schools 
derive a very substantial share from taxes on the production of mineral 
resources. Any great change in this source of revenue would be a 
serious blow to education in New Mexico. 

With the exception of the Federal Government, the extractive in- 
dustry is the largest employer in the State, with payrolls in excess 
of $90 million annually. Being a basic industry, this means that an 
additional three or four people are employed in service industries for 
every one person employed in mining. It is, therefore, easy to see 
the importance of mining to the economy of New Mexico, and that 
legislation detrimental to the mining industry would have an adverse 
effect on the economy. 

It is only by continued exploration and development of new ore 
bodies that New Mexico can maintain a healthy and vigorous mining 
industry. In a large measure, New Mexico owes its rapid develop- 
ment and expansion to the extractive industries such as mining. Any- 
thing which adversely affects this industry will have a profound effect 
on the economy of the State. 

During the two World Wars and a police action, the American min- 
ing industry has been called upon to expand production rapidly to meet 
increased demand for mineral products and to replace the supplies 
cut off from foreign sources. This ability to expand was made pos- 
sible only through the discovery, exploration, and development of 
new reserves. Unless the mining industry is able to seek and develop 
these new reserves well in advance of the need, expansion of production 
to meet the demands of a future national emergency will be severely 


restricted. It takes years to find, explore, and develop a mine before 
it can begin to produce. 

The broad authority to withdraw land for a single purpose, at the 
expense of all other uses, is directly opposed to the multiple-use con- 
cept which has very satisfactorily governed the administration of pub- 
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lic lands in the past few years. With an ever-increasing population, 
the existing public land will experience an ever-increasing demand for 
all types of use. Thus the wholesale withdrawal of large segments 
of this public land for a single purpose will add an increasing burden 
to the remaining portion. There are presently 603,030 acres of land 
in New Mexico designated as wilderness areas under the control of the 
U.S. Forest Service, with an additional 69,250 acres designated as wild 
areas, and another 300,614 acres designated as primitive areas, for a 
total of 972,894 acres. It would certainly seem that further expan- 
sion of this type of recreational facility for the benefit of only a very 
small segment of the population that may have both the time and the 
money necessary to take advantage of them is certainly not utilizing 
our public land for the greatest benefit for the greatest number ; but is, 
rather, legislation for the few at the expense of the many. 

It would also seem that, in view of the Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Act of 1958, introduced by Senator Anderson and passed by 
Congress recently, legislation of this type is at best premature. Since 
this act calls for a report to the President and to Congress by Sep- 
tember 1, 1961, regarding the Nation’s recreation resources, opportuni- 
ties, and requirements by the year 1976 and the year 2000, together 
with recommendations to meet these requirements, enactment of legis- 
Jation such as S. 4028 prior to this report may completely defeat the 
purposes of the Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Act. Thank 
you. 
guniien Anperson. Thank you, Mr. Darmitzel. Mr. Harry G. 

ims. 


STATEMENT OF HARRY G. SIMS, STATE REPRESENTATIVE, 
COLORADO WILDLIFE FEDERATION 


Mr. Sims. Senator Anderson, due to the length of this statement, 
I will not read it all. 

Senator ANperson. We will put it all in the record as read. 

Mr. Sus. All right. Two inexorable jaws of a cruel vise are clos- 
ing relentlessly on one of the greatest enjoyments of mankind—the un- 
bounded freedom of the untrammeled wide open spaces, our wilderness 
areas. One jaw of that vise is our exploding population; the other is 
the need to feed, clothe, and shelter that population. Farming and 
grazing areas will be expanded; the need for timber, oil, and minerals 
will increase, calling for the exploitation of undeveloped regions. 

Private interests, seeing the promise of profits on the new economic 
horizon, will be quick to acquire areas of land for private clubs, dude 
ranches, hunting and fishing reserves. These areas will be restricted 
to limited memberships or to those who can afford to pay high fees 
for their use. The aod will be closed forever to vast numbers of people 


who want only to breathe the good air of wilderness areas, untouched 
by the hand of civilization. And existing parks will be over- 
commercialized. 

And let us consider the thoughts of those who say the bill is not 
necessary, and that the areas it protects are just for a privileged few 
anyhow. Here is another serious misunderstanding. § 


ur wilderness 
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areas are for all our people, for any who choose to enjoy them without 
in any way destroying any of their values. These areas are like our 
art galleries. They are not only for those who happen to be in them 
at any one time; they are for all the people, existing for all to enjoy. 

Wilderness areas, as such, have never had any overall national 
policy for their preservation. This seems even more strange because 
there is no precedent in our history to indicate that we can be expected 
to leave any extensive areas of wilderness by accident. That is why 
we must, we positively must make sure the wilderness is preserved 
deliberately, by proper legislation. 

This wilderness land is needed not only for recreational purposes, 
but for those qualities that lie deeper, the Nation’s moral fiber that is 
preserved at its best in bodies that are kept strong through healthful, 
outdoor recreation. 

From Biblical times and before, to the present, man has recognized 
the need for wilderness. Christ went into the wilderness to pray, to 
clarify his thoughts, to free his mind, and in Psalms we read: “I will 
lift up mine eyes unto the hills, from whence cometh my help.” 

Men do not need the wilderness so much to escape the unpleasant. 
He needs it more in these times to refresh himself, to reinvigorate his 
mental, spiritual, and physical self so he can cope with his problems 
more vigorously, more intelligently and solve them with greater ease. 
It is this ability that will make our boys and girls, our men and women 
better citizens who will work hard and conscientiously to preserve the 
beauty and the freedom they have enjoyed and which is helping them 
to preserve democracy. 

The prepared statement referred to and filed by the witness 
follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Harry SiMs, STATE REPRESENTATIVE, CoLORADO WILDLIFE 
FEDERATION 


Two inexorable jaws of a cruel vise are closing relentlessly on one of the great- 
est enjoyments of mankind—the unbounded freedom of the untrammeled wide 
open spaces, our wilderness areas. 

One jaw of that vise is our exploding population. The other is the need to 
feed, clothe, and shelter that population. 

Farming and grazing areas will be expanded. The need for timber, oil, and 
minerals will increase, calling for the exploitation of undeveloped regions. 

Private interests, seeing the promise of profits on the new economic horizon, 
will be quick to acquire areas of land for private clubs, dude ranches, hunting 
and fishing reserves. These areas will be restricted to limited memberships or 
to those who can afford to pay high fees for their use. The land will be closed 
forever to vast numbers of people who want only to breathe the good air of 
wilderness areas, untouched by the hand of civilization. And existing parks will 
be overcommercialized. 

Picture a land without the pine-scented woodlands, where there are only trails, 
lands such as our grandfathers knew when first they opened the West. Picture 
a sparkling mountain lake surrounded by clusters of cabins, boathouses, perhaps 
a hotdog stand. That’s just about what has happened to a great many of those 
remote fishing and hunting areas many of us knew 25 and 30 years ago. 

You have listened to your parents or your grandparents as they told you about 
their wonderful adventures in a primeval land. They walked through miles of 
unspoiled wilderness where birds and squirrels came to them unafraid and shaved 
their food with them. Humans were so uncommon that smaller species of wild- 
life were unafraid of them. 
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Many of you will remember when you fished along miles of stream with only 
one or two other fishermen within miles of you. Now those streams are lined 
with fishermen. Or, more likely, fences, posted with warning signs, prevent you 
from even getting within sight of the stream. If hunting is your sport and the 
high country is where you like to hunt, you have seen the fences, the padlocked 
gates, ‘the “no trespassing” signs. What is going to happen to our wilderness 
areas? 

Here the vise has closed its jaws and you have been squeezed out of these areas. 
Passing of our wilderness bill will save existing primitive areas. 

You have seen the same thing happen in cities. Those wide vacant lots— 
those city blocks with ouly a house or two on them, if they had any at all, are 
now tightly built in. And the advancing tide of humanity, in many instances, 
hasn’t even left the space for a little park, where you might sit on a bench in 
the shade of a tree and listen to the sigh of the wind and the song of birds. 

What has happened in the cities and in the broad outdoors that you once 
knew will keep on happening unless we do something about it. 

We have wise lawmakers who can see the jaws closing in, and are putting 
up a fight to save as much of our primitive areas as they can. They favor im- 
mediate enactment of the wilderness bill. Where it is possible, they would like 
to acquire additional areas. 

Unfortunately, there are those who oppose these plans to preserve for our 
use and for the use of all those who follow us, the vast, natural, primordial 
lands throughout our Nation. It may be that they do not oppose our plans, 
but they have not looked into them far enough to see the broad, long-lasting 
benefits that can be derived from setting aside and preserving our primitive 
areas. Those who view these noncommercialized regions from the economic 
standpoint protest that the plan would lock up the resources needed for our 
welfare. 

That is not so. The bill does not involve areas now available for development. 
It is in no way narrow or inflexible. Should future needs call for an area's 
development, that development will be permited. In the meanwhile, however, 
our plan does give added protection for areas under consideration. They can- 
not be needlessly, nor recklessly exploited. Some opponents declare that the 
plan would substitute special interest for multiple use. 

The reverse of this is the actual intent. The bill says that all affected areas 
shall continue to serve the multiple uses, just as they do now, but the wilder- 
ness character will be preserved. As wilderness areas they will be open for 
the enjoyment of all who care to use them. Another contention is that vast 
acreages would be added to lands set aside for preservation. 

This is another fallacy. Areas involved are now being protected as park, 
refuge, or wilderness in national forests. Added will be a more certain pro- 
tection of wilderness values. An orderly policy will be established as ua basie 
law by Congress. Any additions will be subject to close congressional scrutiny. 
Our prime purpose is to protect and preserve wilderness areas now in our pos- 
session. To concern ourselves with plans for additions would merely divide 
and weaken our purposes and goals. 

Other opponents fear that our wilderness bill would result in a superagency 
that would dominate existing bureaus and greatly complicate their administra- 
tive powers over parks, forests, and refuge lands. 

This is another untruth. Our administration—and the bill clearly states 
this fact—will continue as at present. The council we propose takes the place of 
and makes unnecessary any superagency. It provides a meeting ground, an 
information center, if you would, regarding the common wilderness interest 
in lands administered by the various agencies. Heads of the land managing 
bureaus make up the majority of this nine-man council. 

Some would have us believe that the bill is not needed. They say the Forest 
Service, the Park Service, and the Fish and Wildlife Service are all doing a good 
job in preserving the wilderness. These agencies are indeed doing a good job, 
very good, but the bill will strengthen them and assist them in resisting the 
great and growing pressures which make it more and more difficult to preserve 
the wilderness areas. Without the added strength of up-to-date legislation the 
resistance may defeat even the present aims and purposes of our wilderness 
administration. 

And let us consider the thoughts of those who say the bill is not necessary, 
and that the areas it protects are just for a privileged few anyhow. 

Here is another serious misunderstanding. Our wilderness areas are for all 
our people, for any who choose to enjoy them without in any way destroying any 
of their values. These areas are like our art galleries. They are not only for 
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those who happen to be in them at any one time. They are for all the people, 
existing for all to enjoy. 

Commercial interests, some contend, will stand in the way of the wilderness 
bill. Mining men, timbermen, stockmen and others will oppose it. 

Actually, no existing private right threatens the wilderness bill. No lands 
affected by it are now available to timber cutting or mining. No grazing now 
permitted will be affected. If the President finds mining in the areas to be neces- 
sary to the national interest, it will be permitted in the area. A great many of 
the areas are at present considered worthless as far as mineral deposits are 
concerned. Furthermore, there are many among the commercial interests who 
are both conservationists and wilderness enthusiasts. 

So much for the opposition. I have covered its most salient points of difference 
with us and I hope I have shown that the opponents are merely conjuring up 
ogres to frighten those who would lend their support to our proposals. 

Far more powerful are the arguments in favor of our wilderness bill. Take the 
statement of Congressman John P. Saylor of Pennsylvania, who asked, “Shall we, 
exploiting all our resources, reduce also every last bit of our wilderness to road- 
sides of easy access and areas of convenience, and ourselves soften into an 
easygoing people, deteriorating in luxury and ripening for the hardy conquerors 
of another century?” 

He answered his own question with a ringing, “I hope not. In our preservation 
of wilderness and our encouragement of the hardy recreation that puts a man or 
a woman or a red-blooded child on his own in the face of primitive hardships, we 
can help meet this need for maintaining a nation of strong healthy citizens.” 

We are fortunate in having a great number of Americans who still like to 
test the challenge of the wilderness. This is evidenced by the large number 
of hunters who get out and “rough it” every year. It is evidenced by all who 
really like the outdoors. But—with more and more people seeking recreation 
in wilderness areas, we find that only a little more than 2 percent of our total 
land area is still in its near primitive state. 

This land is found mostly in Federal public lands, within the wilderness, 
wild, primitive, and roadless areas of our national forests, the undeveloped back 
country of our national parks, and in certain wildlife refuges and Indian reser- 
vations. 

Wilderness areas, as such, have never had any overall national policy for 
their preservation. This seems even more strange because there is no precedent 
in our history to indicate that we can be expected to leave any extensive areas 
of wilderness by accident. That is why we must, we positively must, make sure 
the wilderness is preserved deliberately by proper legislation. 

This wilderness land is needed not only for recreational purposes, but for 
those qualities that lie deeper, the Nation’s moral fiber that is preserved at 
its best in bodies that are kept strong through healthful, outdoor recreation. 

Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Director of Selective Service, who is in a position 
to judge our physical needs, says, ““We are not inherently a nation of softies, 
but it’s a harder fight for us to stay fit than for a lot of less privileged people. 
Our kids are all right, but autos, innerspring mattresses, and regulated heating 
make it tougher for us to stay fit.” 

Here we can add that our shrinking outdoor recreational areas are driving 
youth to seek softer forms of recreation than those of hiking, climbing, playing 
soldiers and Indians, trappers, explorers and pioneers in the invigorating out- 
doors. Here they can breathe the clean sweet air of the wilderness, the per- 
fume of the pines and spruce, the wild flowers, the cool, clean air of wilderness 
lakes and streams. Those are the things our youth need. 

In addition to building health and stamina, intimate contact with wild nature 
builds character. Did you ever see a boy or girl who has just scaled a steep 
hill, the wonderful glow in the eyes as they look upon a new world from the top 
of a wilderness hill? Have you ever experienced their excitement at seeing 
an eagle soar to a rest on the tip of a nearby tree or rock? Have you ever 
shared with them the excitement of sitting around a wilderness campfire and 
listening to the night sounds? And then awakened with them in the morning 
to the song of wild birds? If you have not, you haven’t lived, and neither have 
the children. 

These are some of the important things that will help keep America free. Give 
them the freedom of wilderness areas where their imagination can bring them 
a new and greater realization that these United States are unequaled by any 
other land in the world. Then they will sell themselves on keeping this Nation 
great. 
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Supreme Court Justice William O. Douglas, a great outdoorsman and mountain 
Climber himself, tells in his book “Of Men and Mountains,” how a tough, mean 
character from the streets of Brooklyn changed in 2 years with a CCC camp 
in the wilderness. 

“This chap,” he says, “was mellow. Now he had no chip on his shoulder, 
He was considerate. He was a tough guy transformed into a philosopher. He 
had found how great and good his country was. He was going to try to repay 
it for what it had done for him.” 

Wilderness life, enjoyed for only a few days or weeks out of the year, has a 
tendency to make good people better and to improve, greatly, many people 
known as bad. There is something about the trackless wilds that brings a 
sobering, better, deeper thinking quality to almost everyone. 

Ernest Swift, former State and Federal conservation administrator, now 
executive director of the National Wildlife Federation, wrote in an article in 
the summer-fall 1955 issue of The Living Wilderness magazine, “During my 
formative years, there developed within me, under the influence of my wilder- 
ness, a deep and abiding love for space, a passion for freedom of action and 
also a profound delight in growing things and wild things. My wilderness also 
engendered a wordless ecstacy which has taken most of a lifetime to compre- 
hend. This became the foundation for unswerving convictions as to what I 
wanted to do with my life and what I wanted to stand for. Contact with 
wilderness after maturity would never have molded these convictions nor pro- 
duced the spiritual strength. Youth needs wilderness.” 

From Biblical times and before, to the present, an has recognized the need 
for the wilderness. Christ went into the wilderness to pray, to clarify his 
thoughts, to free his mind, and in Psalms we read, “I will lift up mine eyes unto 
the hills, from whence cometh my help.” 

In 1785, William Cowper wrote, “Oh, for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 
Some boundless contiguity of shade, Where rumor of oppression and deceit, 
Of unsuccessful or successful wars, Might never reach me more!” 

Men do not need the wilderness so much to escape the unpleasant. He needs 
it more in these times to refresh himself, to reinvigorate his mental, spiritual, 
and physical self so he can cope with his problems more vigorously, more in- 
telligently and solve them with greater ease. It is this ability that will make 
our boys and girls, our men and women better citizens who will work hard and 
conscientionsly to preserve the beauty and the freedom they have enjoyed and 
which is helping them to preserve democracy. 

There are two bills being considered now, the ORRR bill which provides fora 
thorough and comprehensive study of all outdoor recreation resources and needs 
and program requirements. 

Then there is the wilderness bill that proposes to establish at once an orderly 
policy for the preservation of areas vital to the comprehensive program. It 
can be seen that these bills have parallel purposes. 

In commenting on this, Congressman Saylor said, “We welcome eagerly all 
the support we can get for establishing the Outdoor Recreation Resources Re- 
view Commission. We hope to pass this bill promptly. But I say to you, while 
we are doing this study, let’s be saving something, too; let’s pass the wilderness 
bill just as soon as we ean.” 

There are some who say we must fight a rear-guard action, that we cannot 
hope to preserve the wilderness forever. But we can point to many of the older 
countries in Europe where tracts have been preserved by united action through 
long centuries. Much of this was done on a lot smaller scale than our project, 
to be sure, but those countries are small. 

We can do it and we must do it, because it will improve all phases of our na- 
tional life. The closing vise on our city recreational facilities, the parks and 
playgrounds that have been squeezed out or that have not been built, due to lack 
of space, reflects itself in the growing menace of juvenile delinquency. 

Let us all get behind the wilderness bill and see that it is passed and that the 
wilds of our beautiful Nation are preserved for our children and all the genera- 
tions of children to come. Let us start with the wilderness and move back 
toward the cities in our fight against delinquency. Wecandoit. We must do it. 

The time to start is now. The people to start it is you. And the place to 
start it is right here. 


Senator Anperson. Thank you very much. Mr. LeVon Dunford. 
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STATEMENT OF FRANK WESKAMP, REPRESENTING THE ARIZONA- 
NEW MEXICO FOREST PRACTICE COMMITTEE, WESTERN PINE 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Wesxamp. My name is Frank Weskamp; I represent the Ari- 
zona-New Mexico Forest Practice Committee of the Western Pine 
Association. I am a professional forester, a forest land owner and 
manager of a lumbering operation in New Mexico. These are my 
views, expressed by myself in behalf of the committee I represent. 

People living, working and traveling in New Mexico and Arizona 
have become accustomed to public land withdrawals. It is almost a 
case of “you name it and we'll have it withdrawn.” 

The withdrawals vary, of course, in size and purpose. They may 
cover only a forty, a quarter section or a million acres. They involve 
practically every product and feature of nature and wildland. The 
number in any one classification varies from one to many. 

Speaking directly about the subject of this hearing, the forest in- 
dustries of the Southwest, owning, buying and operating on timber in 
the Southwest, do not see need for any such legislation as is proposed 
in the wilderness bill, S. 4028. Passage in its present form would 
obstruct the present orderly management of the various public land 
withdrawals in which present wilderness areas are located and any fu- 
ture ones that would be set up. 

From a recreation standpoint, this bill makes for class legislation ; 
these areas would be available only to the hardy hiker, a very small 
proportion of the public recreationists. In the Southwest, 8.6 percent 
of our timber growing land is already withdrawn from harvesting 
and commercial use. This 8.6 percent contains 3.5 billion board feet 
of sawtimber and 1 billion cubic feet of growing stock. One cubic 
foot is equivalent to 12 board feet. It is expressed this way because 
it is usually measured by the cord. The very fact of inaccessibility 
would be an invitation to destruction of all values in the areas from 
forest and ground fires, insects, and disease. 

The special council provided for in the present bill would be an 
unnecessary duplication to existing, well functioning administrative 
and informational services with respect to public lands. It could be 
the beginning of a new regulatory unit ready and willing to grow into 
a departmental division or bureau or to become a new independent 
office of Government, with mounting personnel and costly facilities. 

Wilderness areas are only one part of the whole public recreation 
picture. Although our support of wilderness policies is strong, we 
are opposed to S. 4028 because Congress has already authorized a Na- 
tional Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission, and ap- 

ointments to it have been made. The Commission has the job of 

etermining the Nation’s long-time recreational needs, with comple- 
tion and report to Congress due 3 years hence. For these reasons, 
the forest industries of the Southwest respectfully recommend that 
no action be taken on Senate bill S. 4028, or other similar wilderness 
legislation, until the Review Commission renders its report and recom- 
mendations on the needed overall recreation program. 

I would like to read a statement the Forest Service put out. 

Senator ANDERSON. Yes. 

Mr. Weskamp. While I am here I would like to read about three 
sentences out of the summary of the timber resources review published 
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by the Forest Service in January of 1958, page 36. The heading in 
this topic says: 

There is no excess of commercial forest land. If every acre of commercial 
forest land were managed as intensively as the better managed lands were in 
1953, and if this could be achieved in the next few years, sufficient timber might 
be grown to nearly satisfy medium projected timber demands. If the intensity 
of forestry and utilization that now prevails in some European countries were 
to be applied in the United States, it is believed that more than enough timber 
could ultimately be grown to meet foreseeable needs. 

I think that is self-explanatory. I would like to make one more 
statement along the line of game management for the sportsmen. It 
is known that the best scientific game management can be accomplished 
on accessible land. It is interesting to note that our largest deer popu- 
lation is in Pennsylvania, and we couldn’t hardly call that a wilder- 
ness area. The elk are not a wilderness area type animal, as lots of 
people would believe. One of the major herds in western Montana 
is managed on a ranch that the Sportsmen’s Association owns, and 
the herd is maintained with supplemental winter feeding. I see no 
place at all, scientifically speaking, where game management would 
enter this picture. 

Senator ANpEerson. Thank you, Mr. Weskamp. Mr. Shumway. 


STATEMENT OF WILFORD SHUMWAY, REPRESENTING THE 
SOUTHWEST PINE ASSOCIATION 


Mr. SHumway. I am a lumberjack; it won’t be hard to guess which 
side I will be on. 

Senator Anperson. Will you give your name and your affiliation 
to start out, please ? 

Mr. Suumway. Yes, sir; my name is W. J. Shumway; I reside in 
Reserve, N. Mex. I am vice president of Whiting Brothers Land & 
Timber Co. and manage the firm’s New Mexico mill. We are now 
engaged in the manufacturing of lumber harvested in the U.S. na- 
tional forests in northeastern Arizona and southwestern New Mexico. 
I appear here for and in behalf of the Southwest Pine Association. 

‘The Southwest Pine Association is a nonprofit corporation com- 
posed of lumber mills operating in Arizona, New Mexico, Utah, and 
Colorado. Its members are as follows: Arizona Timber Co., Win- 
slow, Ariz.; Colorado Timber Co., Mancos, Colo.; Duke City Lumber 
Co., Albuquerque, Llaves, and Gallina, N. Mex.; Haining Lumber 
Co., Inc., Williams, Ariz.; Kaibab Lumber Co., Fredonia, Ariz,; 
Nagel Lumber & Timber Co., Winslow, Ariz.; New Mexico Timber 
Co., Albuquerque, Gilman, and Bernalillo, N. Mex.; L. D. Porter & 
Sons, Inc., Heber, Ariz.; Pot Creek Lumber & Logging Co., Santa 
Fe and Taos, N. Mex., and Fort Garland, Colo.; M. R. Prestridge 
Lumber Co., Alamogordo, N. Mex.; Southwest Lumber Mills, Inc., 
Phoenix, Flagstaff, and McNary, Ariz.; Whiting Brothers Land & 
Timber Co., St. Johns, Eager, and Overgaard, Ariz.; and Whiting & 
Kutch Lumber Sales, Holbrook and Flagstaff, Ariz. We represent 
virtually all of the timber operators in Arizona and New Mexico, 
and some in the other States mentioned. 

This association has asked me to state to your committee that it 
is opposed to the enactment of the national wilderness preservation 
bill. We feel that its enactment will inevitably lead to the increase 
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in lands dedicated to wilderness areas in our region. Such expansion 
of wilderness areas would be damaging to the economy of every 
State and community where our mills operate. It might well be 
disastrous to the Southwest lumber industry. 

In section 1, paragraph (d), the wilderness bill makes a feeble 
declaration to be generally in favor of multiple use and sustained 
yield, and then proceeds to limit or exclude the same and declares 
preservation of wilderness shall be paramount. Obviously propo- 
nents of the bill are trying to carry the water on both shoulders. 

The Southwest Pine Association further contends that existing 
wilderness programs administered by the Forest Service are adequate. 
Anyone who doubts this should try operating under their strict regu- 
lations. I say this in due respect to Mr. Kennedy and other members 
of the Forest Service here. 

Nearly all of the sawmills in the Southwest area are now faced 
with a crisis of a shortage of timber. I think I can state with rea- 
sonable asSurance that no major sawmill in our region has an adequate 
supply of timber. Every sawmill in our region is dependent upon 
national forests for its timber supply. If the national forests were 
closed, without exception sawmills in the Southwest regions would 
be forced to close. 

We understand it is the desire of those who are promoting this 
national wilderness preservation system to create vast new wilderness 
areas in tracts of 5,000 acres or more. I must admit that those figures 
are a guess, but after hearing the statements and statistics as pre- 
sented by some of the supporters of this bill, and comparing them 
with my own, I am convinced that the only figures that don’t lie are 
those we see in a bathing suit. 

If 5,000 acres of United States forest land were withdrawn in any 
part of Arizona or New Mexico, it would be catastrophic to the mill 
or mills thereby affected. Replacement of lost timber would be im- 
possible. Timber is a crop just as much as wheat or cotton. If it 
is not harvested when ready, it soon dies and is lost. True enough, 
new trees take the place of lost ones, but once a tree is allowed to 
stand past maturity it is lost for all economic benefit. We do not have 
a large enough supply of forest areas to allow this dissipation of one 
of our most valuable resources. 

Closing of sawmills or, for that matter, reduction of production, 
would create depressions in many communities in our region which 
are dependent upon the lumber industry to a great extent for eco- 
nomic support. The Federal Government would sustain a loss of 
revenue as it sells the timber we manufacture on open competitive 
bids. Access roads which the lumber mills construct in connection 
with timbering make the forest areas available for hunting, recreation, 
firefighting, and all other general public purposes. The public, by 
and large, benefits from the timber industry. An extension of wilder- 
ness areas in the Southwest region will serve no useful purpose not 
already accomplished. It will work an economic hardship on the 
communities affected and will actually reduce the use and enjoyment 
of the forests by the majority of the public. 

The Southwest Pine Association therefore urges the committee to 
recommend the passage of no legislation which will allow an increase 
in wilderness areas in the Southwest region. 
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And in conclusion we submit that the statement on the reverse side 
of Senate bill 4028 is erroneous. The measure is not designed to serve 
the best interests of all the people. 

Thank you. 

Senator Anperson. Thank you, Mr. Shumway. Mr. Ritchie; is 
Mr. Clark A. Ritchie here? Is Mr. Radford Hall here yet? 


STATEMENT OF RADFORD HALL, DENVER, COLO. 


Mr. Hat. Senator Anderson, Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
committee, I am Radford Hall, 801 East 17th Avenue, Denver, Colo. 
I am employed as executive secretary of the American National Cattle- 
men’s Association; however, I appear before you now as a citizen 
interested in my continued enjoyment and use of the national parks. 

It seems to me that this bill has been and is being improperly pre- 
sented to the public. I am certain that the record of these hearings 
will definitely prove to any fair-minded person that the proponents 
should voluntarily and immediately agree to strike the word “whole” 
from the title which now reads “the whole people” and replace it with 
“a few of the people”. 

I also believe that since so few people will use the wilderness areas 
for recreation that either all mention of recreation should be stricken 
from the bill or it should at least be made clear that recreational use 
of the wilderness areas would be possible only under restrictions 
that will exclude the great majority of people. 

Many witnesses who have favored the bill at these hearings have 
obviously done so under the mistaken impression that the bill, if 
enacted, would “open up” these areas to “general public recreation,” 
rather than virtually closing areas that are now accessible to them. 

While I recognize that the preservation of some amount of wilder- 
ness for the benefit of posterity is essential, I sincerely believe that this 
bill, S. 4028, as presently being considered, is entirely too all inclusive. 
According to the provisions of the bill, it is possible for two men, the 
Secretaries of Agriculture and Interior, to declare any and all feder- 
ally owned lands to be wilderness and only positive action by both 
Houses of Congress can prevent it. 

Gentlemen, I agree with you that this is an extreme far-fetched and 
even ridiculous statement; however, I submit to you that it is no more 
extreme, far-fetched or ridiculous than a bill that makes such a point 
possible. 

Many years ago the Congress in its wisdom set aside national parks 
as playgrounds of the people. Now this bill proposes to turn 90 per- 
cent of those areas back to wilderness. A visit to any of the national 
parks makes it evident that all of these parks are needed by all the 
people for the purpose for which they were set aside. They were set 
aside for the purpose of recreation, not wilderness. 

Gentlemen, I resent this attempted land grab by a few in the national 
parks which have long been considered almost sacred by the “whole 
people of the United States.” 

I further believe that this bill is too all inclusive in including wild- 
life refuges. These are special purpose areas. In spite of our great 
admiration for nature, it can be improved upon for special purposes. 
Various improvements can and should be made in such areas to make 
them serve their purpose better. 
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The Indian lands should never have been even mentioned in this 
bill. They belong to the Indians. The shotgun inclusion of “an 
federally owned or controlled area” is obvious proof of the loose all- 
inclusive nature of the bill. 

Gentlemen, I submit to you that the locking up of the recreational 
and economic values of such a tremendous part of the Western States 
is entirely too important to the good of the people and the welfare of 
the West to be so casually enacted. I urge that you discard this bill 
and prepare a bill that will provide for the preservation of wilderness 
on selected areas, carefully chosen to fit wilderness into its proper 
niche in the national scene. I thank you for this opportunity, Senator. 

Senator Anperson. Thank you, Mr. Hall. Professor Richard C. 
Sill. 


STATEMENT OF DR. RICHARD C. SILL, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF 
PHYSICS, NEW MEXICO INSTITUTE OF MINING AND TECHNOLOGY 


Dr. Stuu. My name is Dr. Richard Sill; I am a aa Tama 
professor of physics at the New Mexico Institute of Mining and Tech- 
nology. Irepresent only myself and my wife. 

Senator Anperson. Are you real sure of that last statement? 

Dr. Suu. Very much so, sir. 

Senator ANvErson. How long have you been married ? 

Dr. Stitt. Nine years. 

Senator Anperson. Notenough. The witness is not qualified. 

Dr. Sut. There are a number of reasons why wilderness protection 
policy is a necessity for our Government. Some of these are highly 
practical and immediate, and some are less obvious and more subtle. 
All have long-term validity actually tending to increase in importance 
as some of the trends now apparent continue to develop. 

One of the highly practical reasons is that of the necessity of water- 
shed protection. Water is already a serious problem in parts of the 
country, and with growing population this problem cannot be ex- 

ted to lessen with time. Lumbering and grazing, therefore, must 

controlled by scientific factors aml be as little subject to political 
— as is practical. Another serious danger to watersheds is that 
of fire. 

I had a comment here with respect to something that seems not to 
be true anymore. There was a time when many of the fires, perhaps 
most of the fires, were caused by people being careless with cigarettes. 
Testimony brought out during the hearing so far has indicated this is 
not any longer true. This is probably to the advantage of the—per- 
haps I should say the credit of those who have used the forests that 
they are becoming more and more careful as time passes. So I strike 
that part out. 

These factors by themselves do not require the preservation of wil- 
derness as such in the United States, nor should the control of these 
excesses be restricted to wilderness areas. However, the fire hazard 
from lumbering and cigarettes and the destruction of ground cover 
by lumbering and grazing can be eliminated almost entirely by proper 
administration of wilderness areas. The mere fact that a person is in 
a wilderness area that usually has required a certain amount of effort 
to reach tends to cause the person to be more careful with fire and his 
cigarettes, or possibly only such careful and thoughtful people to 
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whom the wilderness is precious will make the effort to get into it, but 
over thousands of miles of hiking and mountain climbing, I person- 
ally have seen only a very few examples of less than commendable 
care on the part of others in the wilderness areas. 

I might say, I have climbed, Lord knows how many years, 14, I 
guess, over 30 western mountain ranges, covered thousands of miles, 
and I speak with a certain amount of expestees in that respect. 

The objections to wilderness and roadless areas as impediments to 
fire control in watershed areas must be viewed in the light that tech- 
nology in our country is not static. Certainly substantial develop- 
ments in range, capacity, and stability of helicopters can almost en- 
tirely eliminate the necessity for fire roads, for example, and other 
machines are already flying, that may prove even more satisfactory. 
The Hiller ducted fan is such a machine. Also, greater knowledge 
and application of boundary-layer control to make high lift, high 
stability, very low-landing speed airplanes can already predicted 
for the not distant future. 

Another highly practical and somewhat unfortunate aspect of the 
necessity for the protection of wilderness is that such areas, if pre- 
served, can provide mankind with a retreat should the world situation 
deteriorate into atomic warfare. Perhaps the only chance man as a 
species might have to return to civilization or even to survive might lie 
in the islands of wilderness away from the cities, where truly primitive 
life for a few of the more hardy—we trust the hardy will still be with 
us—might be possible. As human beings we should not burn all our 
bridges to a more primitive life, particularly when such a life could be 
the only possible prospect for any representatives of our kind who 
survived the radiation and blast effects of nuclear war. 

Although the practical reasons are of considerable importance, the 
less obvious and more subtle reasons may be of at least equal impor- 
tance, and in my personal opinion are of much greater significance in 
the longrun. These depend primarily upon the nature of man. 

In my personal opinion, some of the subtle reasons are of greater 
significance in the long run; and it is with respect to these I speak 
primarily as a scientist, and I must say these may not be practical 
reasons in the ordinary sense of the term. They are personal; they 
are subjective; and they put me in a rather unpleasant light because I 
must be emotional about something, and scientists are not supposed to 


Senator Anperson. You go right ahead ; that is what this hearing is 
for. We want all points of view. 

Dr. Stitt. Our kind grew up as a species in wilderness conditions, 
and we have been civilized for entirely too short a period to have 
adapted physically or psychologically to civilization or to life in the 
cities. It should be no surprise, therefore, that man—particularly 
men—are healthiest when they get regular vigorous exercise. It 
should be no surprise that each person needs the spiritual release 
which comes from close contact with nature, or that one is more alert 
and alive when occasional physical adventure enters his life, or that:we 
feel pleasure when we see a beautiful landscape or sunset or really see 
the stars clearly. Those of you who have been in Los Angeles at night 
know what I am speaking about. 

We speak of hiking, hunting, fishing, and such recreations as assist- 
ing us “to get our minds off our troubles” or to help us see our prob- 
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lems in proper perspective. That is but a reflection in modern terms 
of our nature. 

In a time of growing confinement in cities or suburbs, of increasing 

ressures and strains in everyday life, and of greater uncertainties 
about the future, we shall need to repair from our cities to wilderness, 
and with ever larger numbers of us, our remaining wilderness areas 
will quickly prove to be few enough even if we preserve what we have 
now. 

I am a physics professor and a research physicist. I love my work 
and find it immensely exciting and stimulating. However, there are 
times when I have been dulled by too much work, too much intensive 
technical thought, too many driving pressures and problems. Some- 
times I feel “fenced in” and begin to wonder if my only purpose in life 
is to be that of a scientific robot. I find the quickest way to recapture 
enthusiasm and creativity is to leave the laboratory and office and 
spend a week or more—sometimes even a day or two will suffice—in the 
wilderness, climbing, hiking, occasionally only sitting and watching 
the world my species only visits now and again and of which we no 
longer are full partners. 

I am not alone in this. <A friend of mine, a very well-known and 
creative microbiologist of the University of California at Berkeley, 
has told me that most of the really creative scientists he knows find 
they cannot work steadily. This includes many Nobel prize winners. 

Instead, they intersperse periods of intensive work with periods of 
intensive relaxation. Most of these scientists climb mountains or ski, 
he says. Albert Einstein sailed a boat for such relaxation. 

I have graduate students and undergraduate students who become 
so “fed up with it all” that they will load a pack and head for the 
Magdalena Mountains, 20 miles from Socorro, for a weekend alone— 
preferably alone, I might say. They return ready to face the world 
of scholarship once more. 

I am convinced from personal experience that such sojourns serve 
as a return home, so to speak, a return to reality for such people. We 
return to the wilderness to reassure ourselves that the real world is 
still there and that we have not completely forsaken it. 

Perhaps this return to reality is something our civilization could 
profitably use more widely. In a pushbutton civilization, some are 
only reminded of their mortality when a pet or loved one dies or is 
killed, or less sharply in church on Sunday. Perhaps our automo- 
bile driving habits and foreign policies would be the better for occa- 
sional returns to a world of primitive reality, which is primarily avail- 
able to us now in the wilderness areas of the country. 

Related to this is the need for beauty in everyone’s life. It is said 
that man is the only animal who brings squalor and destruction to 
whatever he touches. This is an unnecessarily harsh view of the situa- 
tion, but it is partly correct. In wilderness one does not see tenements, 
nor do his eyes refuse to see because of the corrosive effects of smog. 
The sky is blue and the water pure. This spiritual uplifting at seeing 
the world at its best might alone be worth preserving the wilderness 
for. Man needs more than bread. 

Still another use of the wilderness areas is subtle. Such areas as 
living museums may assist our descendants to understand us and our 
ancestors. It can help them to formulate sensible policies for the 
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future. As Newton said, we “stand on the shoulders of giants,” and 
our policies must evolve gradually and continuously. This historical 
perspective is, in my mind, essential to keep mankind from being 
abruptly and perhaps catastrophically cast adrift. 

Also, our descendants should realize that we were not so unrestrained 
as to grab everything of value for ourselves, leaving them nothing but 
impoverishment. We owe something to our descendants also. 

To protect the wilderness should, therefore, be an official policy of 
Congress and of the various agencies which administer such lands, 
This policy should not be subject to whim, accident, or caprice, nor 
should it be subject to excessive political pressures from the few who 
are unrestrained and who see beauty and value only in belching smoke- 
stacks, decimated forests, and polluted waters. Now please under- 
stand, not everyone in the opposition feels this way with respect to 
these excesses. Most of the policies set forth in the wilderness bill, 
S. 4028, are accepted policy now, but they are not codified nor subject 
to the damped restraint—using physicist’s terms—against policy flue- 
tuations that such a bill would provide. 

The protection of the wilderness is one of the important responsi- 
bilities of the U.S. Government toward its own citizens. To achieve 
this, S. 4028 should be adopted by Congress. 

I have another comment I would like to make. Many of the wit- 
nesses who testified in opposition to S. 4028 have placed a great deal 
of emphasis on the amount of money it takes to get into the wilder- 
ness area. Let me call one of a number of cases to mind. 

When I was a graduate student, about 9 to 10 years ago—this may 
not look like it to you, but it is true—three fellows and I went from 
San Francisco across Donner Pass down the east side of the Sierra 
Nevada and spent a week in the mountains in the middle of the wilder- 
ness. Our total cost per person was $8.50. 

Senator Anperson. Thank you very much, Doctor. Our next 
witness is Elliott S. Barker, well known throughout the Southwest 
as a lover of the outdoors and wildlife and conservation work. 


STATEMENT OF ELLIOTT S. BARKER, REPRESENTING THE NEW 
MEXICO WILDLIFE AND CONSERVATION ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Barker. Senator, I have two papers to give that are entirely 
separate. I have been designated by the New Mexico Wildlife Asso- 
ciation to present their paper. Then I have one of my own. Will 
I be permitted to give the two as separate papers ? 

Senator Anperson. Yes. 

Mr, Barxer. They are dealing with it in separate features. 

(The statement read by the witness follows :) 

The New Mexico Wildlife and Conservation Association, made up 
of 24 organized clubs of sportsmen and conservationists located in 
different counties in the State of New Mexico, respectfully presents 
its views relative to the National Wilderness Preservation Act, S. 4028. 

This association (formerly called the New Mexico Game Protective 
Association), since its organization 44 years ago, has strongly en- 
dorsed the multiple-use principle in the administration of national 
forests. We believe the multiple use, sustained yield policy evolved 
through the years by the U.S. Forest Service, should have statutory 
sanction of the Congress. We, therefore, most heartily endorse in- 
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clusion in the National Wilderness Preservation Act the provisions 
of paragraph (d) on page 3 of the printed bill. 

e believe that wiljanais preservation, through dedication of 
an adequate system of areas of wilderness, to serve the scenic, scien- 
tific, educational, historical, conservation, physical, and mental recre- 
ational needs of the people is an essential unit of the multiple uses 
of national forests. There are a growing need and demand for such 
areas where men and women can get away from the stresses and 
tensions of modern living to refresh their minds, restore their souls, 
and commune with God in a country unspoiled by man. 

We believe that without positive sanction of Congress for preserva- 
tion of areas of outstanding wilderness qualities it will be impossible 
to maintain them in their pristine condition for benefit and enjoy- 
ment of future generations. We, therefore, strongly endorse the 
purpose and major features of S. 4028. 

The bill, fortunately, does not interfere with established uses, 
such as grazing of livestock. The bill does not impair, but rather 
enhances, watershed values of the areas. Watershed is, after all, 
the highest single use to which practically all existing wilderness, 
wild, and primitive areas can be devoted. Without water originating 
in these areas hundreds of prosperous farming communities and set- 
tlements in the lowlands would simply cease to exist. 

Wildlife, assuming it is properly managed, will continue to pro- 
vide a great amount of high-class recreation for the hunter and 
fisherman, without interference with the wilderness qualities and 
watershed values. But despoil these areas with roads and com- 
mercialization and all of these higher values will be greatly depreci- 
ated or wiped out entirely. 

We have reviewed the comments and recommendations of the bill 
made by Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, Marvin L. McLain, in 
his letter to Senator Murray, dated July 23, 1958. We concur in 
most of his recommendations. 

In addition, we recommend the following change: 

Page 11, line 22, strike out the last two words and all of lines 23, 
24, and 25, and in lieu thereof insert: 

Provided, That the areas within the wilderness system, and all other na- 
tional forest lands shall be so managed as to protect and preserve the water- 
sheds, the soil, the beneficial forest and timber growth, and all beneficial 
vegetative cover. 

We recommend that the proposed National Wilderness Preserva- 
tion Council be set up as a National Wilderness Advisory Board. 
It should have no jurisdictional authority, but should function in an 
advisory capacity. 

We believe some such Board is desirable and necessary to obtain 
proper public recognition of the wilderness areas and to forestall 
the possibility of the wilderness system being relegated to the status 
of an unwanted stepchild. It would also keep the public and the 
Congress fully advised of the functioning of the system. 

While it is realized there are still details to be worked out, the 
New Mexico Wildlife and Conservation Association strongly rec- 
ommends the passage of legislation setting up a wilderness system 
as one of the multiple uses of the national forests. 


86332—59—pt. 2——-51 
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That completes the statement of the New Mexico Wildlife and Con- 
servation Association. And now I will give my own statement. 


PERSONAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Chairman, committee members, I am Elliott S. Barker, a New 
Mexico resident for 69 years. This is my own personal statement, and 
is not made on behalf of any organization or association. My back- 
ground enables me to speak from a diversity of viewpoints. Ranch 
raised, I then served in the U.S. Forest Service 10 years in positions 
from ranger to forest supervisor. I resigned and ranched for 11 years 
adjacent to the Pecos Wilderness Area. Next I had charge of game, 
fish, and predator control at Vermejo Park, a 360,000-acre ranch and 
game preserve. In 1931 I was appointed State Game Warden of New 
Mexico—that is, director, department of games and fish—and held 
that office for 22 years. I retired in 1953 but retained my lifelong in- 
tense interest in natural resource conservation and outdoor recreation. 

It has been my great privilege to serve as the American Forestry 
Association’s representative on ten 12-day wilderness trail rides, spon- 
sored by the association, in five different States. I have been on five 
other such rides. Thus, I have been in close contact with some 300 
trail riders of the wilderness. These riders range from 16 to 70 years, 
are from all parts of the United States, and we have had two from 
foreign countries, and represent all walks of life—businessmen, doc- 
tors, lawyers, engineers, technicians, scientists, educators, farmers, 
housewives, nurses, secretaries, typists, newsmen, and so forth. These 
people are always inspired and thrilled with the majesty and scenic 
grandeur of the primeval wilderness. They are universally enthusias- 
tic about the privilege of vacationing and refreshing their minds and 
souls in a country as God made it, remote from the stress and tensions 
of modern civilization. They regularly express the hope that a way 
may be found to perpetuate wilderness areas in their pristine condition 
for enjoyment by future generations. 

Over 3,600 riders have participated in these American Forestry 
Association sponsored trips. While scientists have failed to send a 
rocket on a round trip to the moon, the cumulative miles traveled by 
these riders on wilderness trails, placed end to end, would reach the 
moon and back, or gird the earth at the equator 20 times. 

Yet these sponsored rides are only a small fraction of the use made 
of wilderness for high type recreation, scientific study, and education. 
Parties of from 1 to a dozen horseback riders and hikers, with back- 
packs, are constantly encountered on the trails. On the recent Bridger 
wilderness trip in Wyoming, our riders met a party of 101 wilderness 
hikers, with horse-transported camp, on a 10-day trip deep in the 
primeval country. 

If wilderness, wild, and primitive areas are despoiled by roads 
and commercialization, they will lose their ability to provide this high- 
class, unique type of recreation. It is a type of recreation preferred 
above all others by a great many people. Wilderness use is increasin 
at a rapid pace, and will continue to increase with dissemination o 
information on their qualities, their locations, and where to outfit to 
spend a day or a fortnight in the midst of their pristine beauty. 

Yet the value of a recreational resource cannot be measured by the 
number of people who enjoy it. Instead its value is determined by 
the intensity of enjoyment afforded those who do participate in it. 
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I might insert here parenthetically that emphasis by a number of 
witnesses today, Senator, has been made on the high cost of getting 
into and enjoying this wilderness. Well, that can range from the 
minimum stated . my predecessor here in this chair to the sum of 
$225, which is charged on these American Forestry Association spon- 
sored rides. That includes everything that the rider will need on the 
trip except his own bed. He must furnish his own bed. Horses, pack- 
horses, cooking provisions, guides, tents, and all that sort of thing. 
Where can you go to a good hotel and stay 12 days for that price! 

Many gregarious persons prefer to vacation at Palm Beach, Sun 
Valley, Palm Springs, or like resorts. Others visit Yellowstone, Yo- 
semite, or other national parks and monuments where parking is a 

roblem, and congestion in camp sites is worse than the crowded city. 
ome enjoy roadside camps with the family at a national forest- 
developed campground. 

I have observed thousands driving out on roads along the shores of 
streams for a day’s fishing. After squeezing into a glutted parkin 
space, they go down to the water with rod and reel to rub elbows an 
tangle lines with a horde of other fishermen, and perhaps catch a few 
hatchery-raised trout. Since a lot of people enjoy doing those things 
and get their recreation that way, it is wonderful. 

But my point is, that to many others such activities have no appeal 
whatsoever. Instead, they assert their inherent — to enjoy stimu- 
lating physical, mental, and spiritual recreation under primeval condi- 
tions remote from the stress and tensions of mechanized civilization. 

How can anyone justify a national policy that would deprive this 
worthy group of aes lovers of pristine nature of that God 

iven privilege? Gentlemen, I am convinced that without a firm Wil- 

erness Preservation Act the primeval wilderness qualities of the 
few remaining untamed areas will be despoiled by roads and commer- 
cialization and vanish from the earth. Shall we sacrifice this great 
American heritage? 

My considered opinion is that a Wilderness Perservation Act is 
the only means of saving for posterity a few units of remaining wilder- 
ness. The area involved is infinitesimal compared to the commercial- 
ized, roaded area of America, or of the national forests. 

Few will take issue with the principle of multiple use of national 
forest resources evolved through the years by the U.S. Forest Service. 
That administrative policy should be strengthened by sanctions of 
Congress through legislative action as is provided for in S. 4028. 

Wilderness is an important unit of multiple use the same as timber, 
grazing, watershed, wildlife, and so forth. Actually the highest eco- 
nomic value of existing wilderness, wild, and primitive areas is for 
watershed purposes. They are, for the most part, timberline, or alpine 
areas where snowfall and runoff are very great. Upon their water 
yield hundreds of lowland farming communities and settlements are 
entirely dependent. 

Fortunately, the functions of wilderness do not interfere with, but 
instead enhance, watershed values. S. 4028 does not interfere with 
established grazing uses, nor with State’s water rights as some are 
claiming. The greater portion of existing wilderness areas have little 
timber that can be utilized economically. There would be a minimum 
of conflict with water storage projects for power or irrigation. The 
wilderness areas embrace high, backbone terrain where streams origi- 
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nate, hence they are too small for major storage projects. Besides, the 
gradient of canyon bottoms is unfavorable for storage sites. But even 
so, the bill provides for impoundment structures where the overall] 
public interest is paramount. 

Some fee] that roads are necessary for fire suppression. But is it 
not true that wilderness areas have suffered no more severe fires than 
accessible areas? For instance, the Gila wilderness fires had their 
counterparts in the easily accessible Capital and Sacramento Moun- 
tains. Regardless of that, with the rapid advance in aerial trans- 
portation, helicopter-type aerial vehicles will, obviously, soon be able 
to transport men, equipment, and supplies to fires faster than by 
trucks on mountain roads, and save millions of dollars in road con- 
struction costs. 

Some express fear that without roads to get hunters into wilderness 
areas big game will become overabundant and do irreparable damage 
to vegetative cover. That seems to be just a straw bugaboo. In the 
first place, the great preponderance of wilderness areas, being high 
country, embrace summer wildlife ranges. It is not on summer but 
on lower, winter ranges, where big game population problems usually 
develop. Secondly, the desirable harvest of wildlife, in any case, can 
be obtained by lengthening seasons and liberalizing bag limits. 

Not all sportsmen like roadside hunting and fishing with the multi- 
tude. <A diversity in hunting and fishing resource types is highly 
desirable. In contrast to roaded country, wilderness areas provide 
distinctive, high-class hunting and fishing for many sportsmen who 
prefer to enjoy their sport with some degree of privacy in primeval 
surroundings, 

A wilderness trip of any kind afoot or horseback is inspiring and 
educational. Who would deprive his children and their children after 
them of enjoying such a wonderful experience? Passage of the 
Wilderness Preservation Act will preserve that privilege for them. 
Without it they will have no assurance that their just heritage will be 
preserved. 

I concur with the statement submitted by the New Mexico Wildlife 
and Conservation Association. Also, for the most part, with the 
suggestions made by Assistant Secretary of Agriculture Marvin L. 
McLain, in his letter of July 23, 1958. However, I do believe that 
some sort of Wilderness Preservation Council is necessary and ad- 
visable. It seems to me it should be in the nature of an Advisory 
Board on Wilderness Preservation, and their functions should be 
without administrative authority. 

In conclusion, Senator, may I quote a little poem which the wilder- 
ness inspired me to write. It is entitled, “Wilderness Temple.” 

As a place to relax there’s no spot that I know, 
To compare with a seat in a campfire’s red glow. 


When you solace require for tired spirit or mind, 
Seek the wilderness trails; there refreshment you'll find. 


Though cities may boast of their grandeur and sheen, 

Yet they never can match pristine forests I’ve seen. 

There tall trees and high peaks lift their crests toward the sky, 
While in silence they praise the Creator on high. 


No church will you find, nor a shrine built by man, 

That inspires faith in God as the wilderness can. 

It was Moses, then Christ, went to mountains for prayers, 
Now if they had such need, is not ours more than theirs? 
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I thank the chairman and committee members for the privilege of 
submitting this statement. 

Senator Anperson. Thank you very much. Mr. Lester Oliver, 
chairman of the White Mountain Apache Tribe. 

Mr. Strona. Senator Anderson, while he is coming, Mr. Hall asked 
to have filed a telegram from the Elko County Sportsman Association 
of Elko, Nev., opposing the bill. 

Senator Anperson. It will be put in the record at this point. 

(The telegram referred to follows :) 


Exo, NeEv., November 12, 1958. 
Raprorp HALL, 
Salt Lake City, Utah: 


The Elko County Sportsman Association, Inc., are on record as being opposed 
to the wilderness bill, S. 4028, and desire that you advise the Senate committee 
of that decision. 

S. A. SUTHERLAND, 
President, Elko County Sportsman Association. 


STATEMENT OF LESTER OLIVER, CHAIRMAN, WHITE MOUNTAIN 
APACHE TRIBAL COUNCIL 


Mr. Ontver. Mr. Chairman, members of the United States Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, my name is Lester Oliver; 
IT am the chairman of the White Mountain Apache Tribe, White River, 
Ariz. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, with your permis- 
sion, I would like to take 1 minute to tell a little story, just the way 
I felt before I came up here. I went to a meeting in Phoenix, Ariz., 
a meeting similar to this, and there were some speakers that along 
toward evening, the crowd began to disappear and dwindle out one 
at a time, antiy there was only one man left sitting in front. 

So the next speaker called upon said, “Well, I’m glad I’ve been 
called on before all our audience has disappeared.’ 

The man stood up, and said, “Audience heck. I’m the next speaker.” 

As has been shown here today, that many of us Indian tribes 
throughout the country are very much concerned with the bill, S. 4028. 
Those of us tribes who live on forested areas, we, the White Mountain 
Apache Tribe, are not unalterably opposed to the establishment of a 
wilderness system for the people of the United States, but we feel 
that all tribes of Indians that will be affected by this bill should sit 
down with representatives of the Secretary of the Interior and nego- 
tiate the establishment of a wilderness area based on the multiple-use 
principle of resources management. 

Section (d) of S. 4028 states the— 

Secretary of the Interior may designate as appropriate for inclusion after 
consultation with the several tribes or bands through the Tribal Council or other 
duty constituted authorities. 

Now, we believe and feel very strongly that it should be changed 
to read that— 


Secretary of the Interior may designate as appropriate for inclusion wilderness 
areas on Indian lands after consultation with and the free consent of the several 
tribes or bands through the Tribal Council or other duly elected tribal authorities. 

Senator Anperson. I hope you heard what I told Paul Jones, that 
the authors of the bill and the chairman of the full committee, Sena- 
tor Murray, have agreed that either the Indian section should come out 
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or it should be changed to require the consent of the tribe and not just 
consultation. 

Mr. Oxtver. Thank you. Now, our committee represents the Fort 
Apache Indian Reservation located in the eastern central part of 
Arizona, in Navajo, Apache, and Gila Counties. We represent the 
White Mountain Apaches, and our ancestors have lived in this region 
for many centuries. Our reservation is approximately 75 miles long 
from east to west and about 45 miles wide Beas north to south in the 
extremes, and contains 1,664,872 acres. The White Mountain Apache 
Tribe is primarily interested in appearing before this committee 
because our reservation contains two roadless areas established by 
Bureau of Indian Affairs Order No. 486, dated December 23, 1937. 
The two areas are (1) Mount Thomas Roadless Area, approximately 
109,670 acres; (2) Black River Roadless Area, approximately 68,480 
acres. 

Now, adjacent to this Mount Thomas Roadless Area there are 7,400 
acres of primitive area just off the reservation, non-Indian land that 
could be used. 

These two roadless areas on our reservation have an estimated 897 
million board feet of commercial timber of which an estimated 562 
million board feet is available for cutting on a planned basis. Com- 
mercial timber is located on elevations of 6,000 to 10,000 feet. Spruce 
is found at the higher elevations below which is a belt of aspen and 
fir. At still lower elevations, mixed with the above-mentioned speci 
is ponderosa pine which occupies about 70 percent of our forested 
areas. 

About 40 million board feet of timber is cut annually according to 
a Forest Management ow The value of the timber sold represents 
90 percent of our tribal income. S. 4028 if passed in its present form 
will freeze all the existing roadless areas and this would be entirely 
unfair to the White Mountain Apache Tribe, because as stated above 
nearly all of our tribal income now emanates from the harvesting of 
timber on a sustained yield basis. I am glad our chairman corrected 
me that oe put in that word “consent” instead of “consultation.” 
On September 6, 1956, the Washington office of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs stated that “logging operations, inclusive of road construction, 
may proceed in roadless areas” and, under our present plans, we expect 
to begin harvesting commercial timber in the roadless areas on our 
reservation. I would like to repeat that we wish to manage our re- 
sources on the basis of the multiple use principle of resources manage- 
ment for the benefit of the greatest number of people. 

I wish to thank the chairman of the Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs for the opportunity given to the White Mountain 
Apache Tribe to present a statement in the hearing on this bill to 
establish a National Wilderness Preservation System. 

Mr. Chairman, as an added statement I would like to add a little 
word here, that maybe perhaps as a possible solution to this problem 
we could, as the old saying goes, give it back to the Indians. 

Senator Anperson. I’m sure all the cattlemen are in favor of that. 

Mrs. Witu1AM Woon. I will say this to the White Mountain Apaches, 
that the Mescalero Apaches are quite willing to have that Capitan area 
given back to the Indians, 
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STATEMENT OF MRS. WILLIAM W. Woop, REPRESENTING THE 
LOS ALAMOS MOUNTALNEERS, INC. . 


Mrs. Woop. Gentlemen, the Los Alamos Mountaineers, Inc., is a 
group vitally interested in the passage of this bill. Our number is 
small, but we believe our viewpoint important. 

The wilderness concept as such is not on trial in this bill; even 
opponents of the bill prefix their objections with phrases such as 
“appreciate the value of wilderness areas,” and “we have much sym- 
pathy with the wilderness concept.” What is involved is the preserva- 
tion of existing areas, and the providing of an orderly manner of 
modifying, adding and deleting such areas in the future. The main 
point of the bill, as we see it, is that Congress would provide a uniform 

licy, and give the citizens, through their representatives, a voice in 

etermining such policy, not subject to the whims of a possible future 
President or Cabinet officer who may be unsympathetic to the wilder- 
ness concept and unprepared to withstand the pressures brought to 
bear to abolish it. And I think today we can see that the pressures 
are mounting 

On specific points: Is the wording of section 2(f) “holding of a 
public hearing if there is a demand for such a hearing” definite enough ? 

Senator ANprerson. Mrs. Wood, I don’t know that I can answer 
your question. It merely states that these changes can be made 
only after not less than 90 days public notice and the holding of a 
public hearing, if there is a demand for such hearing, and so forth 
I think you have to start off on the assumption that the Secretary 
of Agriculture and the Secretary of Interior are honorable men 
and they will decide whether there is reasonable demand. I mean, 
I have had occasion to call a hearing once or twice on this question 
of reasonable demand. I don’t believe there is ever objection on 
that question. I believe our Cabinet officers will do what is right. 
They have to size up; if they get one isolated letter, that isn’t a 
demand for a hearing, but quite obviously the sort of thing you are 
having here is symbolic of what they might do. If there is a large 
group in opposition and a large group in support, they are going 
to have a hearing, and I believe you are perfectly safe on that. 

Mrs. Woop. Thank you. Section 4 pertaining to the National 
Wilderness Preservation Council seems reasonable. A centralized 
—— for maps of the areas, for instance, would be extremely 
useful. 

Some of us as Los Alamos residents have been accused of having 
a chronic short-sightedness, of always using a short-range view, 
of never thinking of future generations, and so on. May we go on 
record this time as favoring a stable, long-range viewpoint, as ex- 
pressed in this bill, thus ensuring future generations the opportunity 
of enjoying the wilderness, and finding the peace it can bring. 
Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Anperson. Mr. Williams. 
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STATEMENT OF W. A. WILLIAMS, JR., DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 


Mr. Witu1aMs. Mr. Chairman, members of the Committee, my 
name is W. A. Williams, Jr., director of the National Association of 
Soil Conservation Districts, presenting a statement in behalf of this 
association. 

The NASCD is an association of the 15,000 Soil Conservation 
District Supervisors of America. All officers and directors serve 
without pay, as do the supervisors who are elected State officials, 
charged with the conservation and development of the soil and 
water resources of America. The NASCD is an independent, non- 
profit, nonpartisan organization whose primary concern is the con- 
servation and orderly development of America’s land and water 
resources through means of local self-government. The Nation’s 
soil conservation districts have over 1,794,000 cooperators who have 
conservation plans on 539,562,000 acres of America’s farmland. I 
would like to enter for the records the public lands policy of NASCD. 

Senator Anperson. That will appear at the conclusion of your 
remarks. 

Mr. Wiru1aMs. As my testimony will be built around this policy 
statement, I would like it printed. 

In the preamble of the Public Lands Policy Statement, I would like 
to note the NASCD holds that public lands are held in trust and 
must be devoted to the highest possible use for the permanent good 
of all the people. We approve of wilderness areas as today provided 
by administrative procedures of the various public land administer- 
ing agencies, recognizing such areas as one of the multiple uses. 
However, we oppose the present system wherein it disallows water- 
shed protection work being done. 

The phenomenal population growth in the West is demanding 
additional water for urban, industrial, military, and irrigation uses. 
This increased demand for water is dependent on public Jand water- 
sheds, some of which may lie in present or future wilderness areas. 
The opportunity to develop and conserve these waters in a usable 
form is imperative. 

The benefits of preserving wilderness and wild areas cannot be 
doubted ; however, forest and other public lands properly managed 
in conjunction with a multiple-use program will be more beneficial 
to more people; and will furnish the average sportsman more game 
and more scenic enjoyment. 

The NASCD foresees the possibility in the present bills of encroaeh- 
ment on private-land owers’ rights, public-land users’ rights, and 
above all, an encroachment on States’ rights. Steel and concrete are 
today covering thousands of acres of America’s most productive agri- 
cultural lands, in the form of expanding cities, industries, and super- 
highways. America’s population growth is ever surging westward, 
making the demand on public lands and public land watersheds ever 
more demanding. Because of the foregoing statements, we feel that 
we must vigorously oppose the passage of any of the wilderness bills 
as we now understand them. 

Mr. Chairman, I also have a short statement from the New Mexico 
State Soil Conservation Committee, if I may present that. 

Senator Anperson. Surely. 
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Mr. Witu1ams. The New Mexico Soil Conservation Committee con- 
curs in the statements as outlined by the National Association of Soil 
Conservation Districts and has gone on record by unanimous consent 
of the board, stating public lands are held in trust by the Federal 
Government under a multiple-use arrangement. Lands administered 
by the Federal Government are dedicated to be used within their capa- 
bilities, protecting the rights of all users, the highest beneficial use 
receiving first priority. The New Mexico State Soil Conservation 
Committee recommends that the administration and regulation policies 
remain as they are at present. 

(The policy statement referred to by the witness follows:) 


Pustic LANDS Po.ticy, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF Som CONSERVATION DISTRICTS 


The NASCD holds that public lands are held in trust and must be devoted 
to the highest possible use for the permanent good of all the people, recognizing 
sustained yield and multiple use of renewable natural resources as basic prin- 
ciples of public land use and management, and recognizing further that water 
rights established under State laws must be taken into full account in all 
planning concerned with conservation and development on public lands. 


SECTION I-—-POLICY 


It shall be the policy of NASCD to: 

A, Advocate that each acre of public land, as well as privately owned land, 
interspersed with public land—or directly associated with public lands, be 
treated in accordance with its needs for protection against damage under sus- 
tained use; and that the management and development of these lands be within 
their scientifically determined capabilities for use. 

B. To encourage all agencies and organizations concerned with the condition 
and use of public lands to cooperate in the determination of principles and 
objectives relating to public land conservation, use, and development; and to 
coordinate their efforts toward the solution of problems involved. 

C. To urge the completion of, as rapidly as possible, the national land capa- 
bility inventory on all public lands as well as on privately owned lands; and 
to seek adequate funds and personnel to accomplish this. 

D. To actively support and encourage conservation improvements on public 
lands by the users of those lands. 


SECTION 2——ACTION 


In order to implement the above policy the NASCD will: 

A. Aid in securing adequate funds for State and Federal public land-admin- 
istering agencies, and for service agencies, for the conservation and related 
development work on public lands. 

B. Urge the continuation and expansion of the program of soil conservation 
district planning, by cooperative and coordinated effort of all agencies and 
organizations having an interest in the management and use of the public lands 
within the district. 

C. Encourage land-user’s investment on public lands for approved conserva- 
tion improvements, by providing special arrangements, recognizing their pref- 
erences to the benefits resulting from such improvements. 

D. Encourage the governing boards of SCD’s to organize coordinating com- 
mittees composed of representatives from all agencies, organizations, and users 
interested in the public lands to assist the districts in the overall conservation 
and development programs on those lands. 

E. Encourage constructive working relations with all public agencies con- 
cerned with the conservation and development of land and water resources 
and to assist such agencies, insofar as possible, to render more effective service 
to the citizens of the Nation. 


Senator Anperson. Thank you. Is Mr. Clark Ritche here now? I 
= see that Byron Wilson is here. Do you have a statement, Mr. 
‘ison ? 


a loo 


Tee 


| 
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STATEMENT OF J. BYRON WILSON, REPRESENTING THE WYOMING 
WOOL GROWERS 


Mr. Wixson. Yes, Mr. Chairman. Chairman Anderson, Mr. Mana- 
tos, Mr. Stong: I do not have a prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. 

First, I represent the Wyoming Wool Growers Association, as the 
Senator knows, and have for a good many years; and I am also chair- 
man, or president of the Wyoming Natural Resources Board, a State 
agency that is presumed to look after matters of this kind for the 
State of Wyoming. We don’t always get it done, I’m sorry. And I 
had expected that Mr. Bob Steiling, the executive secretary, or able 
secretary of our board, would make the presentation for our board, 
but apparently we got mixed up in Washington. I am sure that my 
friend, Mike Manatos, didn’t let me down, and I am equally sure that 
Senator Barrett’s office didn’t let me down. 

Senator Anperson. Are you sure that anybody is ever mixed up in 


bg pa 
Mr. Wuson. I am always mixed up, Senator, as you know. 

Mr. Stona. Mr. Steiling is the next listed witness. 

Mr. Witson. I understand that; but apparently we were not listed 
and I just wanted to explain that to the committee, and I am sure 
that neither Senator O’Mahoney’s office nor Senator Barrett’s office 
were responsible. 

I don’t wish to burden the record, Mr. Chairman, with a repetition 
of much that has been said, because any testimony that I might give 
for the Wool Growers Association would be repetitious. I am rather 
surprised, however, to find that the principal supporters of the Forest 
Service in times past, and the Senator will remember that I have not 
always agreed with him when he was a very able Secretary of Agri- 
culture, I find myself now pretty much in agreement with the Forest 
Service and those who have been their principal protectors perhaps— 
that isn’t the word I should use—are now afraid to trust the Forest 
Service with the continued management of these wilderness areas. 
And those of us, and I know they will call attention to the fact that 
I have not always seen eye to eye with the Forest Service, those of us 
who have not seen eye to eye with them are now perfectly willing and 
ready to accept their management of these wilderness areas. 

Senator Anprrson. I am sure, as a person strongly attached to the 
Forest. Service, that we can welcome you to the fold. Isn’t there a 
hymn that goes “While the light burns out the prodigal may return” ? 

Mr. Witson. Well, I have returned, Senator. 

Senator Anperson. Glad to have you back. 

Mr. Wiuson. There is one other statement that I want to at least 
have someone throw a little light on, this business of three-fourths 
of 1 percent. It depends on where you are. It means a lot more 
than that in the State of New Mexico and it means much more than 
that in the State of Wyoming, and the State of Idaho and the other 
States where we have these so-called primitive areas. 

Incidentally, I came to Wyoming some—a long time ago, anyhow, 
60, 70 years ago, and it was a primitive area when we came there. We 
hacked a ranch out of a primitive area and sometimes we have made 
a living and sometimes we have had a pretty tough time. 
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Of course, our position of the Wyoming Natural Resources Board is 
that we must help in the economic development of our State, and that 
would apply to any of the Western States. We can’t foresee what 
the future will bring. For example, Senator Anderson, I don’t 
suppose, it may have been 10 years ago, but certainly 15 years ago 
no one could have foreseen either the need of the immense develop- 
ment of unanium in your own State. Same thing is true in Wyo- 
ming. You have the largest deposits in your State, and I think 
we have the second largest. 

We can’t see what we are going to need and to tie and lock up any 
resources that may be needed seems to me to be indefensible. I am 
perfectly glad to have the various wilderness areas, but I don’t like 
to tie them up forever, and that applies to water development, Senator, 
and we are interested in water development in Wyoming as you 
are in all other States and our Natural Resources Board is particularly 
interested in water development. 

Someone handed me a clipping from the Denver Post of November 
14, which suggests that we should have a wilderness area somewhere 
about the corner of Broadway and 42d Street and I have seen that 
06 wild at times, so I think perhaps a wilderness area there might 
be all right. I am going to ask that this clipping be included in 
the record, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Anperson. I will take a look at that; I don’t know. 

Mr. Wixson. I have seen much worse stuff put in the record, Mr. 
Chairman, I can assure you. 

I also would like to thank the committee, and may wish to file a 
statement later. 

Senator Anperson. Fine. 

Mr. Wirson. I will want to yield whatever time I have left to Mr. 
Steiling. 

(The newspaper clipping referred to by the witness follows :) 


{From the Denver Post, Nov. 14, 1958] 
WILDERNESS AREAS IN MANHATTAN URGED 


If Manhattan’s dudes really are wild about the wilderness, Congress ought to 
consider legislation to restore their tight little island to its original, primitive 
state. 

That suggestion was made—facetiously—by John B. Barnard, Jr., Colorado 
Assistant Attorney General and water specialist, at a meeting of the Colorado 
Water Conservation Board Wednesday afternoon. 

Barnard was commenting on a bill in Congress to create a Wilderness Council 
with authority to withdraw big blocks of national forest land from multiple use 
and preserve it in its natural state. 

“We ought to introduce legislation to restore Manhattan Island to its primi- 
tive state,” said Barnard. “As long as people back there want wilderness areas, 
let’s have one where they can get at it.” 

The water conservation board, like the Colorado Water Congress, is strongly 
opposed to the Wilderness Council idea. A wilderness bill was rejected by the 
last session of the U.S. Congress but another one probably will be introduced 
next year, Colorado officials believe. 

They see the proposal as a threat to new reservoirs in remote areas—reservoirs 
which could impound water the State badly needs for future growth. 


Senator Anperson. Mr. Steiling. May I just say to the group that 
we are coming along pretty well, and if we keep on we ought to be 
through here about 3 :30. 
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STATEMENT OF BOB STEILING, BOARD SECRETARY, WYOMING 
NATURAL RESOURCE BOARD 


Mr. Srewine. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I have a 
prepared statement here, from which I am going to depart, if it is all 
right with the chairman, since I realize it will appear in the record. 

I-would like to take my time with a few comments that I have on 
the hearings that I have attended at Bend, San Francisco, and Salt 
Lake; but before I begin, I would like to also have the privilege of 
some of the previous witnesses of making a couple personal obser- 
vations. 

There is one thing that I am sorry for in all of the hearings, and 
that was that at Bend, Oreg., the very able Senator Neuberger said 
that demonstrations and applause would not be submitted into the 
record, because I feel now it was a mistake on behalf of the opposition 
because if the proponents’ demonstrations had been put into the record, 
I believe that the committee probably would have read the story as I 
did a few minutes ago of the very able senator in a State senate in one 
of our Middle Western States, who, in giving advice to a junior sena- 
tor who was about to make his maiden address that “make all the 
points you can, and then when your arguments get weak, why, wave 

our hands and wave your arms and clap your hands and holler like 
ell,” because I think that is pretty much indicative sometimes of the 
arguments that have been put up by the proponents. 

The second comment I would like to make is that from a personal 
standpoint, both my wife and I are professional educators. I learned 
a long time ago not to speak for my wife, Senator. 

Senator Anprrson. I am glad that somebody else agrees with me 
on that subject. 

Mr. Sreitrne. I would like to say, however, that as a professional 
educator, although I am not presently in the teaching profession, 
that I still maintain my professional associations and that I would 
like to assure the opponents of this legislation that not all professional 
educators are people who are not practical. I, for one, feel that I am 
a practical individual and I feel that most of our schoolteachers in 
our State are practical. I believe they realize that the majority of 
the school districts in the Rocky Mountain area, and certainly in 
Wyoming, are very ably supported and almost 100 percent by resource 
industries, and that our universities in the Rocky Mountain area 
are dependent not only on the production of our resource industries, 
but the production and income from our public lands for their support. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to begin my testimony by saying 
I am Bob Steiling, the board secretary, 215 Supreme Court Building, 
in Cheyenne, and I appear today under the statutes of the natural 
resource board, representing the State of Wyoming. 

Our board, together with every other responsible commission of 
our State, has expressed opposition to the intent of measures such 
as the one we are considering today. Our travel commission, our 
game and fish commission, our agricultural commission, are only 
a few of the examples. These responsible officials have taken the 
nonpartisan standpoint because we are convinced that this measure 
or measures resulting from the bill will severely hamper our recrea- 
tional, agriculture, game and fish, and industrial development. 
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These commissions have expressed their support of wilderness as | | 
a part of multiple use. They understand that multiple use is not 
every use on every acre, but rather every acre managed in relationship 
to the best of its uses. 
Now, the reference to the term “multiple use” in this bill is only a 
lipservice. And actually, it is making a mockery of the term by its 
very inclusion in this single-purpose bill. How can you put a lim- 
| itation by superimposing by statute a use and managing the rest under 
multiple use when it gives single use a veto power ? 


I would like to say that management is a necessary thing on public i 
lands, and our dynamic society today must have a dynamic admin- | 
| istration that can be provided at the present time only by using the i . 
| multiple-use principle. | 


Now, at the previous hearings in Bend, San Francisco, and Salt 
Lake, as well as here today, the proponents of this legislation have | 
talked much about the value of wilderness as a watershed protection. i 
Now, as an agency, we are engaged in water development; we believe | 
most strongly that this is a gross misrepresentation. There are water- y 
shed values in these areas, but the restrictions under this bill will 
serve only to harm their ultimate value by not allowing certain timber | 
cutting, which it has been demonstrated would actually increase the ij 
watershed. The bill would further restrict snowpack management, 
which is a coming thing in the future, and which will harm the water- | 
shed if not permitted. 

And, most important to our agency, it would prohibit the construc- | 
tion of some needed high-level reservoirs, without which the watershed i 
cannot be utilized. i 

Now, another notable red herring that has been dragged through i 
these hearings by the proponents is the “commercialism.” Now, it ) 
is essential for us as an economic development commission to recall 
that the 11 Western States depend upon commercial industries based | 
on resources, for almost 100 percent of our job opportunities come | 
from the natural resources in our State. I would remind the labor 
unions that without the resource industries there would be no jobs in 
these 11 Western States. 

The allegation has been made that this bill maintains the status quo. 

This is the most important thing to our agency, for this bill does a] 
not maintain the status quo. One of the previous witnesses mentioned i 
that the national parks would suffer, and this is an important thing 

tous. We believe that under this bill that if the national parks and 

the other areas are withdrawn solely for the use of wilderness, that 

the increase in tourist traffic and the demand for mass recreational 

facilities will most certainly become so strong that other areas, par- 

ticularly in the national forests, will be demanded to be withdrawn 

for mass recreational use. The withdrawal of these areas for mass 

recreational use will, of course, result in a decrease in the amount 

of use being authorized in timber, grazing and mining, oil and gas, 

and the other commercial industries. 

You see, it is not the intent of the legislation, but a vicious circle. ] 

I would like to say to the committee that our board, in cooperation iy 
with our university, is preparing two reports which bear upon this 
matter, and we hope that these two studies will be concluded in time 
for presentation before the congressional hearings on the newly pre- 


| 
| 
1 
4 
7 
| 
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sented bill early in 1959 and that we might have an opportunity to 
present them at that time. 

Just one more comment: Mr. Wilson, as usual, stole a little of my 
thunder. I, too, was quite interested in the comments this mornin 
of the gentleman who mentioned the seventy-five one hundredths o 
1 percent of land being devoted to wilderness. If this were true, Mr, 
Ghacinaan, I don’t believe that you would find the State of Wyoming 
here protesting, because 0.75 percent of our State would be little 
enough to offer, but I would submit to that witness that at the 
Bend hearing, Mr. Bill Hagenstein of the Industrial Forestry Asso- 
ciation, presented a table attached to his testimony which indicates 
for example, on the part of Wyoming, that 15.8 percent of the Federal 
land ownership in our State is included in the present provisions 
of this bill, without mentioning the additional roadless areas which 
could be gathered into this complete system. 

I would also mention that at the present time over 7 percent of our 
present land total area is included in this bill. So the 0.75 percent 
certainly is an average that doesn’t really exist. If we were to take 
the same average, Mr. Chairman, we would find ourselves, the State 
of Wyoming, representing only one-fifth of 1 percent in Congress 
instead of becoming 1 of the 49 States. 

Iappreciate very much your courtesy ; thank you. 

or Anperson. Thank you. We will put your statement in, 
in full. 

(The prepared statement of the witness follows :) 


TESTIMONY OF Bos STEILING, BOARD SECRETARY, WYOMING NATURAL RESOURCE 
BoarpD 


My name is Bob Steiling, board secretary of the Wyoming Natural Resource 
Board, 215 Supreme Court Building, Cheyenne, Wyo. I am appearing here 
today at the direction of my board and under the authority granted to the 
natural resource board by Wyoming Compiled Statutes, 1945, as amended, 
18-2110. 

The natural resource board is a duly constituted State agency, created and 
established in the executive department under the management and control of 
nine members, qualified electors of the State, with not more than five of the 
same party, representing each judicial district of the State, plus two members 
at large, together with ex officio members, including the Governor, the high- 
way superintendent, State engineer, game and fish commissioner, commissioner 
of agriculture, and the president of the University of Wyoming. 

The natural resource board is charged under law with the fullest develop- 
ment of the State’s economy, and particularly of all its natural resources, in- 
cluding (but not all inclusive of) water, soils, forestry, oil and gas, and 
minerals. 

Our board has been deeply concerned about the advancement of the so-called 
wilderness preservation system legislation. Wyoming now has within its bound- 
aries 1,429,600 acres of land set aside for wilderness purposes. This is about 
33 percent of the entire United States wilderness area total of 4,274,077 acres. 
In addition, we have 871,000 acres of primitive areas, or 10 percent of the Na- 
tion’s total of 2,349,609 acres of a total of 10,949,853. We also have one Indian 
wilderness of 183,520 acres. This totals 4,833,727 acres of land set aside accord- 
ing to the general principles of wilderness, The only part of this vast area used 
for mass recreational purposes is the 5 percent of Yellowstone Park and Jackson 
Hole National Monument which has been developed for that purpose. The re- 
mainder is in restricted use of wilderness. Wyoming's total of this overall sys- 
tem of 28,289,433 acres amounts to 17 percent of the Nation’s total of lands so 
set aside. This same acreage amounts to about 7 percent of the total Wyoming 
land area. I am sure that these figures amply indicate our concern and 
interest. 
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Like our sister States of the West, a large portion of our State is federally 
owned or controlled. Approximately 51 percent of our surface is thus controlled 
and mineral deposits are withheld on almost 20 percent of the additional acre- 
age whose surface ownership has transferred to taxpaying citizens. 

The ownership pattern throughout Wyoming make any resource development 
a cooperative matter between the private individual or concern, the State, and 
the Federal Government. The oil industry, mining industry, forestry industry, 
agriculture, and recreational development cannot be done independently. 

S$. 4028 and similar legislation to establish a formal preservation system is 
undesirable to Wyoming and the majority of its citizens. The restrictions 
therein can do naught but hinder the full development of our resource indus- 
tries and do great and irreparable damage to our present tourist and recrea- 
tional industry and its future foreseeable development. Our State agencies in- 
eluding our game and fish commission, our agriculture department, our travel 
commission, and all others concerned are united in their opposition. So are 
the large majority of our communities and our people who express their opin- 
ions through their elective and appointive bodies. 

Our first objection to such legislation is the fundamental contradiction to 
the established principle of multiple use by the very introduction of such legisla- 
tion. Let me say to you we are not opposed to wilderness as a principle. We 
firmly believe that there are many acres of Wyoming land wherein wilderness 
is the prime value. We firmly believe, however, that careful study is needed to 
determine which areas should so be designated. We believe these studies must 
be made by a combination of groups including not only Federal groups but 
State and local groups, both public and private. Along this same line of careful 
study, may I say we endorse, wholeheartedly, the feelings expressed previously 
that consideration of this legislation at all, is premature. The National Out- 
door Recreation Resources Review Commission has been established to investi- 
gate the needs of such areas. The need for this proposed legislation has not 
been shown. It certainly would appear that time should be given for this Com- 
mission report before this legislation has any purpose whatsoever. Even then 
each State and each area has problems that need individual consideration and 
study, for the withdrawals of such acreage from full development, as these 
bills foreclude, would indeed create difficulties in present operations and future 
developments. 

The setting aside of primitive, wild, or wilderness areas in Wyoming has 
been done rather haphazardly. Although we are the responsible State agency, 
we have never been invited to participate in nor have we even been shown an 
economic evaluation of these areas. We recently protested the change in status 
of one such area in our State because, although the regulation requires it, no 
study was actually made and no needs shown. We felt justified in protecting 
our State’s economy to ask that such studies be made. We feel equally justi- 
fied in requesting this committee in consideration of all legislation covering land 
withdrawals or status changes that provisions be inserted providing cooperative 
prior study and approval by State agencies involved and perhaps even the ap- 
proval of the State legislature. I believe there is adequate precedence for the 
insertion of such provision. 

Provisions of this legislation for wilderness preservation allow a short (10— 
15 year) period for the determination of the wilderness or nonwilderness value 
of the area. In Wyoming which is thinly populated and where our development 
is only now beginning, this is an unfair time element. Only recently an area on 
the fringe of a wilderness area became the site of a major iron discovery. Only 
a short time previously, an area similar to that in Indian wilderness became the 
site of a vast uranium discovery. Most important to our board is the water 
storage potentials which can be lost by such withdrawals without benefit of prior 
studies. 

All future agricultural and industrial development is predicated in one manner 
or another and an adequate water supply. Wyoming is largely dependent on its 
high-altitude watersheds for its water supply and for the control and manage- 
ment of the waters within these watersheds. If these high mountainous areas 
are placed within the confines of wilderness areas, thereby denying all access 
and restraining the use of mechanical equipment within these areas, the devel- 
opment of many high-altitude storage reservoirs will be stopped and all forms 
of watershed management which naturally improve the runoff of water to our 
State will cease. 
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This situation totally frustrates the future development of natural resources 
and will seriously limit the economy of the State of Wyoming. 

Wilderness areas are relatively vast and development areas are relatively small 
in comparison. There is no reason developments of water and minerals need be 
sacrificed. We have not been informed of nor have been able to discover a single 
instance where there has been defamation of a primitive area within Wyoming 
or where the other allowed multiple uses have been in serious conflict. We have 
not seen any large encroachments upon the scenic areas. Frankly, the only com- 
plaint that might be made is that the large amount of wilderness is holding back 
the optimum harvest of game and fish. Our game and fish commissioner stated 
it as follows in the testimony against the change in status of the Bridger Primi- 
tive Area: 

“As far as our management procedures are concerned right today in the Bridger 
Primitive Area, the best thing that could happen to the thousand-some lakes 
there would be for them to receive heavier fishing pressure than they do now, 
rather than less. They are actually suffering from under-use, because of their 
inaccessibility. Consider, too, the several elk winter feed grounds which we 
presently maintain on the western edge of the Bridger Primitive Area; if the 
hunters were unable to utilize that area for hunting in order to effect the neces- 
sary reductions required, we would only be able to hunt them on or near the 
feed grounds, thus establishing a ‘slaughter type’ situation which we all find 
undesirable.” 

The Game and Fish Commission went on record as opposing the reclassifica- 
tion and also in opposition to any legislation for the extension, enlargement, 
or addition of wilderness areas. 

We must object to the provision wherein additions to these wilderness areas 
can be made by private gifts unless some provision is made for prior approval by 
the State legislature. I respectfully quote to you the example of Teton County, 
Wyo., 97 percent owned by the Federal Government and to which such transfers 
occurred. 

Our population is small in Wyoming. The distance from consuming markets 
has allowed our resources of timber, minerals, oil, water, and agriculture to be 
developed slowly. It is still possible to prospect for minerals, trade in oil leases 
and drill an independent well and to establish a new sawmill in a virgin timber 
area. But times are changing. Wyoming uranium and iron are now much in 
demand; Wyoming oil has been and is strategically important; Wyoming agri- 
culture has and continues to be important to the Nation as a whole particularly 
in sheep and cattle. Wyoming ranks sixth in the Nation in oil production and 
fifth in oil reserves. Wyoming ranks first in the production of bentonite. Ten 
Wyoming counties are in the top hundred counties of the Nation in sheep produc- 
tion. Wyoming uranium reserves are second in the Nation. Industry is looking 
westward to Wyoming and its sister States for its relatively untouched sources 
of power and industrial water. The tremendous coal reserves portend the devel- 
opment of chemicals for future generations. The low-grade iron must replace the 
high-grade ores depleted in other regions and the oil and gas reserves are still 
under exploration. 

The population is moving west and with it the industry it must have to supply 
its needs. Wyoming has those resources and stands ready to develop those 
resources. To do this we must manage and manage well our development. We 
must practice the best production methods for oil and gas to achieve the maxi- 
mum recovery. We must manage our mines to recover all possible ores. We 
must manage our forests properly to maintain the proper growing cycle. We 
must manage our agricultural acreage to get maximum production and con- 
serve our soil for further use. We must store our water to get the maximum 
use where and when needed. We must look to the future when all of these 
resources must be viewed with increased demand so that they may maintain 
the greatest development to provide the greatest return to our citizens. This 
is true conservation. 

We believe also that recreational needs must be considered. The traveling 
public needs areas for camping, for hiking, picnics and for scenery. We believe 
the traveling public also likes to see a mine, a sawmill, a cowboy, an oil well, 
a prospector and wild animals. We do not believe that the competition among 
land use for all these purposes need be so highly competitive and certainly this 
competition can be controlled both by cooperative effort and administrative skill. 

I would like to stress one thing—the industries that I have mentioned are the 
backbone of our State’s economy. Very simply, they provide the jobs for the 
majority of our citizens. 
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These are, in fact, our base economies and the reason for our State’s existence. 
It is that simple. Legislation like S. 4028 threatens these base economies with 
restrictions that are unneeded, are unwarranted. These restrictions can do only 
one thing, hinder and restrain development. It can easily result in the loss of 
jobs. The legislation does not face up to local needs and problems. It does not 
place the control at a local level where it belongs. 

Our senior Senator, Frank A. Barrett, has in the past introduced a bill, S. 680, 
into the Senate. It yet remains unheard in open hearings such as these. I am 
sure the majority of the people in the 11 Western States endorse this legislation. 
It is a portion of the heart c* the matter, we are discussing. We firmly believe 
that the public lands within our State belong to the people of the State. We be- 
lieve it is held in trust by the Federal Government and should be returned. Look 
at Wyoming. We have repaid over 100 percent of moneys received for reclama- 
tion in our State from mineral royalties. The users must now repay this a 
second time. 

In closing, may I respectfully request of this committee that before legisla- 
tion of this importance to Wyoming reaches the floor of Congress, that Wyoming 
citizens be granted ample opportunity to present their personal views at hear- 
ings held in the State. With one-third of the total wilderness area of the 
United States, we feel we are entitled to this action. While those of us who 
are appointed or elected to represent the people in these matters can come 
to hearings so far away, the individual concerned cannot or will not do so. I 
believe the committee is certainly interested in an accurate grassroots opinion. 

May I express my appreciation of the committee’s consideration in allowing 
me time to make these comments. 

Thank you. 


Senator Anprrson. I have here several letters that have come in at 
other times, one from Rev. Alvin H. Butz, Jr., one from Mrs. A. A. 
Luckenbach, of Odem, Tex. ; Miss Phoebe D. Preston, of Silver Spring, 
Md.; Robert P. Dally, Glenwood Spring, Colo.; Elizabeth H. Roor- 
bach, of Albuquerque; Edward B. Giller, of Albuquerque. Those will 
also be added to the record at this point. 

(The letters referred to follow 3 


St. PAvuL’s EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH, 
Glenside, Pa., October 31, 1958. 
Senator JAMES E. Murray, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: As one who has visited most of the national parks and monu- 
ments of the United States, I am tremendously interested in the need for setting 
aside some of the great wilderness areas in our country for preservation in their 
natural state. I am convinced from my professional experience that such 
preservation can be of real value for the necessary recreational pursuits of our 
population, particularly the young people. May I suggest that such facilities 
are particularly usable by the great mass of our population which is not highly 
privileged as to wealth and vacation opportunities. This latter fact has been 
impressed upon me in my personal visits to our national parks, and a national 
wilderness preservation system will aid the furtherance of this useful facility. 
Unfortunately, many of these people have little voice in expressing views and 
needs in matters such as this now before the hearing and I am happy to do 
what I can to speak with and for them. 

I have read the wilderness bill and I urge its enactment into law. 

Respectfully yours, 
Rev. Atvin H. Butz, Jr. 


OveM, TEx., October 31, 1958. 
Hon. JAMES E. Murray, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR MuRRAY: This is to ask to be put on record as greatly in favor of 
the wilderness preservation bill. As our population increases, with the attendant 
increase in stresses and strains, there will be the increasing need for places of 
quiet where one can commune with nature as God has created it—and where one 
can be confronted with the wonder and majesty of that creation. 


86332—59— pt. 2 52 
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I wish to take this opportunity, also, to say my thank you to those wise and 
determined persons who have had the vision, and the determination, to work 
for the cause through the years. 

Please enter my approval in the record of the Albuquerque hearing. 


Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. A. A. LUCKENBACH, 


Srtver Sprine, Mp., October 30, 1958. 
Hon. JAMES E. Murray, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Sir: Since we are unable to attend any of the meetings to discuss the 
wilderness bill we should like to ask that it be favorably acted on. We need 
our wilderness areas. 


Sincerely, 
Miss PHoese D. PRESTON. 


GLENWOop Springs, Coro., November 1, 1958. 
Senator James E, Murray, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Str: I wish to express briefly my approval of the bill to establish a na- 
tional wilderness preservation system. Will you kindly make this letter a part 
of the record. 

My view is that we have too little wilderness and semiwild land left over from 
our headlong and indiscriminate pursuit of material progress already. With 
further growth in population the lack will be more keenly felt. 

I, for one, would like to see certain areas included in the wilderness system 
which I know are not included in the bill. Notable among these is Glen Canyon, 
which is doomed to destruction. 

No, I cannot see that wilderness and nature conservationists are asking for too 
much in the wilderness bill. It will afford protection only to relatively small 
remnants of our once extensive wild and natural lands. 


Sincerely, 
Rosert P. DaAtLry. 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. Mex., November 1, 1958. 
Senator James E. Murray, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SenatoR Murray: Statement: As one who has long enjoyed the out-of- 
doors, and taken full advantage of the excellent facilities offered by our national 
parks, monuments, and forests, I wish to further the use of our fast diminishing 
unspoiled areas by strong approval of and backing for the wilderness bill, 
S. 4028. 

Thank you very much for your attention. 


Sincerely, 
ELIZABETH H. Roorsacnu. 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. Mex., September 30, 1958. 
Hon, CLinTtTon P. ANDERSON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR ANDERSON : I would like to thank you for your letter of August 
22 concerning 8S. 4028, the wilderness bill. 

It is my understanding that this bill will come up for consideration in the 
next session and I would like to again express my strong support of this action. 
I am neither familiar nor concerned with the particular details of the admin- 
istration of the wilderness lands but I am in general support of any activity 
which preserves for the future certain major portions of the United States 
in their original virgin state. 

I would like to request that you vote whenever possible in support of this 
bill or any reasonable modification thereof. 


Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp B. GILLER. 


Senator ANperson. The next witness will be David Hammack, 
science teacher, Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
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STATEMENT OF DAVID W. HAMMACK, SANTA FE, N. MEX. 


Mr. Hammack. My name is David Hammack, and I am a science 
teacher at Allison-James Junior High School in Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

My interest in this legislation springs from three concerns. I am 
here to urge its passage first of all, I might say, and my first concern 
is as a person interested in science and professionally concerned with 
the passing on of scientific knowledge to young people. 

I do not speak for any organization or group in one sense, but in 
another sense I hope that I am speaking for a group which has not 
been spoken for today, and that is our young people. I covet for 
these young people the opportunity of studying a living wilderness. 
I covet for them the opportunity of studying the ecology of an area 
untouched by man, a place where the relationships between plant and 
animals are living and real. I covet for inquiring youngsters the 
opportunity of studying soil and vital watershed land as it has de- 
veloped through centuries of time. So my first concern then is the 
preservation of scientific values, preservation of wilderness areas for 
its scientific and educational values. 

And my second concern is closely related to this first concern. 
I am concerned for the preservation of wilderness areas because of 
what it can do for young people. Many, many times I have gone into 
a wilderness area with a young person, or young people, and I have 
watched that person respond positively to the challenge of a wilder- 
ness area; respond to the challenge and excitement of a true wilder- 
ness area. And here today I hope to tell you that there is no other 
adventure, no other challenge, which can match the challenge of a 
wilderness area for a young person in a time when young people 
often find it difficult to find excitement beyond perhaps the excite- 
ment of trying to outsmart the police, when they find it difficult to 
find adventure beyond perhaps the vicarious adventure of a flickering 
television screen. 

In such a time we need wilderness, and I am here to testify that 
young people do respond to the positive values found in a wilder- 
ness, where there is the great adventure of man against nature. 

I have seen this response over and over again in young people, 
and I have seen the spirit of self-reliance dawn upon an otherwise 
bored youngster as he suddenly begins to realize that he could really 
Se the life of adventure that he thought had long since passed into 

istory. 

And do you know how much it costs to take a young person into 
the wilderness? Three dollars perhaps for a pair of tennis shoes, 
$2.00 for a knapsack, and those pieces of equipment will last for a 
long, long time. A dollar a day for food is plenty for a growing 
youngster. 

Now, my third concern is closely related to this second concern 
that I just mentioned. I need adventure, too, and I need the beauty 
of the wilderness, the vast, rugged mountain peaks and the close 
beauty of a secret forest glen, the beauty of an untrammeled wilder- 
ness. As the bill puts it, “a place where man himself is a visitor who 
does not remain.” And one only has to listen to the noise outside this 
building to realize how important it is to get away into a true wilder- 
ness area. 
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Is that a selfish motive? Well, I don’t think you would say so if 
you have seen, as I have seen, the great numbers of people who enjoy 
the wildernesses of northern New Mexico, with which I am particu- 
larly familiar. The summits of many northern New Mexico peaks 
have summit registers on them; Thruchas Peaks, Santa Fe Baldy, 
Lake Peak, to name just a few. And during the summer months 
there are literally hundreds of people who climb these peaks who leave 
their remarks on the summit register, and this is to say nothing of the 
great numbers of people who hike the trails, fish the streams and lakes, 
and who hunt in these areas. And these written remarks indicate 
that there are many, many people from walks of life that represent 
practically all of the professions, but I would say a very large per- 
centage of them represent the scientific professions, scientists from 
Los Alamos particularly, and we know that a very large percentage 
of the income of this State comes directly and indirectly from these 
scientists. 

But why do I particularly favor this wilderness bill? Well, I 
have studied it with great care and I find that it is an eminently fair 
bill to all who could be concerned with it, and while it does not estab- 
lish new wilderness areas, nor irrevocably lock up existing wilderness 
areas, it does establish wilderness preservation as a national policy, 
and this, I feel is vital. 

I lived for 2 years in Europe where the press and pressure of popu- 
lation has all but swallowed up the really true wilderness areas. ‘There 
was no policy against which to measure the value of wilderness, and 
so little by little it disappeared. Some European countries today 
have realized their mistakes and are doing what little they can to 
preserve the wilderness left, but the tragic fact is, today in Europe 
there is not enough wilderness to go around. 

And I am very anxious that my country not make these mistakes; 
that my country take careful and well-considered steps to insure that 
there will be wilderness areas for the generations to come for the 
time when the population of our country will have doubled, or tripled, 
and this time is not far ahead. 

Now, I firmly believe that the bill that we are considering today 
is just such a carefully considered step. It provides for multiple use 
of land wherever practical and in agreement with the overall idea 
of wilderness. And it gives everyone a fair say as to what shall 
and shall not be wilderness. 

Wilderness areas preserved today will be worth far, far more in a 
100 years than all of the so-called developments which shortsighted 
prone would realize from this land immediately. And whether we 
ike it or not, we, all of us, have an obligation to preserve some of 
that wilderness for scientific and educational purposes, for the bene- 
fit of our young people and for the benefit of ourselves, and especially 
for the benefit of generations to come. 

Thank you, Senator. 
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(A prepared statement filed by the witness follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF Davip W. HAMMACK ‘ 


l appreciate the opportunity of being allowed to testify on behalf of the wilder- 
ness bill S. 4028 and to urge its passage. 

I am a science teacher from Allison-James Junior High School in Santa Fe, 
and my interest in this legislation springs from three concerns. 

My first concern is as one interested in science and professionally concerned 
with the passing on of scientific knowledge to youngsters. I covet for these 
youngsters the opportunity of studying the living wilderness. I covet for them 
the opportunity of witnessing first hand the ecology of an area untouched by 
man—where the relationships between plants and animals are real and living. 
I covet for inquiring youngsters the opportunity of seeing soil on vital watershed 
lands as it has developed through centuries of time. I am concerned, then, to see 
wilderness areas preserved for their scientific and educational value. 

My second concern also comes from my close association with young people. 
Many times I have gone with a young person into a wilderness area and have 
seen that person respond to the challenge of a real wilderness as no other ad- 
venture could challenge and excite. In a time when young people can often 
find little excitement beyond the excitement of trying to outsmart the police, or 
ean find little adventure beyond the vicarious adventure of a flickering tele- 
vision screen, in such a time we need wilderness. I am here to testify that 
young people do respond to the great adventure of man against nature as found 
in, and only in, wilderness areas. I have seen this response in young people. I 
have seen the spirit of self-reliance and adventure dawn upon a bored youngster 
as he began to realize that he could really live the adventurous life he thought 
had long since past into history. 

My third concern is more personal, but closely related to the concern just 
mentioned. I need adventure too. I need beauty—the beauty of the great vistas 
of rugged mountain peaks and the beauty of a secret forest glen. The beauty 
of an untrammelled wilderness; as the wilderness bill itself puts it, a place where 
“man himself is a visitor who does not remain.” 

Is this a selfish motive? No one would think so if they could see as I have 
seen the large number of people who share my needs. The summits of many 
of Northern New Mexico’s peaks have registers on them—Truchas Peaks, Santa 
Fe Baldy, Lake Peak, and Wheeler Peak. During the summer there are 
literally hundreds of persons who climb each one of these peaks, to say nothing 
of those who go to the lakes and who hike the trails and fish the streams of these 
wilderness areas. The written remarks found in these summit registers indicate 
that these people carry away experiences hard to measure in terms of economic 
value. 

Why do I particularly favor this wilderness bill? I have studied it over with 
great care and I find it to be an eminently fair bill to all who could possibly be 
eoncerned by it. While it does not establish any new wilderness areas nor irre- 
vocably lock up existing wildernesses, it does establish wilderness preservation 
as a national policy. This is vital. I lived for 2 years in Europe where the press 
and pressure of population has all but eliminated true wilderness areas. There 
was no policy against which to measure the value of wildernesses and so little 
by little it disappeared. Many European countries now realize how serious these 
mistakes have been and are doing what little they can to preserve what is left. 
om the tragic fact is that there is not enough wilderness to go around today in 

jurope. 

1 am very anxious that my country take careful and well considered steps to 
insure that there will be wilderness areas for the time, not far ahead, when our 
population has doubled or even tripled. I firmly believe that the bill we are 
considering today represents such a well-considered step. It does nothing 
irrevocable. It provides for multiple use of land where practicable, and it gives 
everyone concerned a fair say as to what shall and what shall not become 
wilderness. 
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As I have listened to the arguments of those opposed to this bill I have felt 
that their arguments could be summed up in the statement “wilderness is fine so 
long as I can exploit whatever part of it will benefit my pocketbook.” This bill is 
simply saying that wilderness belongs to everyone and that everyone may use it 
so long as it is maintained as wilderness. Since this bill does not create new 
wilderness areas or change the status of 1 square inch of land, it would seem 
that the opponents of this bill have designs upon existing wilderness areas. If 
this is true then we here in the Southwest should all be seriously concerned since, 
in a very real sense, the future of the Southwest depends upon its natural beauty. 

Wilderness areas preserved today will be worth far more in 100 years than 
all the so-called economic development that shortsighted people would realize 
from the land immediately. Whether we like it or not, all of us have an obliga- 
tion to preserve wilderness. The time is not far in the future when wilderness 
lands will be worth many times the value of any other resource-bearing land. 


Senator Anprerson. Thank you; very interesting statement. Mr, 
Lindsay. 


STATEMENT OF BERT W. LINDSAY, REPRESENTING THE TRAVIS 
AUDUBON SOCIETY, AUSTIN, TEX. 


Mr. Linpsay. Senator Anderson, members of the committee, my 
name is Bert Lindsay ; I speak as a representative of the Travis Audu- 
bon Society, Austin, Tex., and I bring with me several communica- 
tions from conservation organizations in that State. 

Senator Anprrson. All of the individual statements will be received 
and be included in the record. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 


STATEMENT OF THE TRAVIS AUDUBON SOCIETY 


AvustTINn, TEx., November 7, 1958. 
Hon. JAMES E. MuRRAy, 
U.S. Senate. 


Deak SENATOR Murray: Members of Travis Audubon Society appreciate the 
opportunity offered them by the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs to 
submit a written statement regarding the proposed wilderness bill. 

We believe that wilderness preservation should be a matter of policy at the 
national level. Future generations will be indebted to the men who have the 
foresight to preserve segments of our great land in the State in which the first 
settlers found it; these areas will stand as monuments to our great natural 
heritage, and will serve as reservoirs of scientific knowledge, and public recrea- 
tion, and inspiration. 

We feel that enactment of the proposed wilderness bill into law would not 
conflict with other interests, governmental or otherwise, which are now com- 
mitted to management of or use of our national parks, forests, and wildlife 
refuges or portions thereof. 

Believing that the proposed wilderness bill is urgently needed to preserve our 
irreplaceable wilderness areas while there is yet time, the board of directors 
of Travis Audubon Society, acting for the membership, wholeheartedly endorse 
this bill and respectfully request that this be so stated in the records of the 
congressional hearing at Albuquerque, N. Mex., on November 14. We further 
request that Mr. Bert W. Lindsay be recognized at this hearing as representative 
and spokesman of Travis Audubon Society. 

Respectfully yours, 


Frep 8S. WEssTEeER, Jr., 
Chairman, Board of Directors. 
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STATEMENT OF THE TEXAS ORNITHOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


NOVEMBER 7, 1958. 
Hon. JAMES E. Murray, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
GENTLEMEN: The hundreds of members of the Texas Ornithological Society 


and its affiliated local nature organizations and Audubon societies urge passage 
of the wilderness bill. 

The nature areas are dwindling. Necessary habitat for the preservation of 
wildlife, animal and bird, is being encroached upon to a dangerous degree by 
tourist facilities, roads, and with other man-installed conveniences for the novice 
nature lover. Our national parks are becoming vacation centers for group- 
activities-minded vacationists bringing with them the noise and confusion to 
which they are accustomed at home, and disturbing to Nature’s inhabitants. 

There is a significant number of sportsmen going out of the United States to 
hunt and fish only because of overcrowding, overhunting, and overfishing in our 
dwindling areas. The economics of our country is adversely affected by this. 
With an increase of our wilderness areas we can keep more of these wandering 
sportsmen in their own country. The middle-class man, who is the backbone of 
any American market, will continue to maintain the sporting-goods industry at 
its high rating if he has a place to indulge in his favorite sport. But if present 
trends continue, shortly most of the hunting and fishing will be done by the 
financially privileged on privately owned lands behind high fences. 

Our American ideal, apparently almost forgotten nowadays, was to offer equal 
opportunity for all. To fulfill this ideal we need more wilderness areas where 
the flora and fauna can be studied in their natural setting, conserved, and 
used for the greatest good to the most people. 

It is respectfully requested that you press for the passage of the wilderness 
bill. 

Yours very truly, 
A. Eart JOURDE, 
President, Texas Ornithological Society. 


STATEMENT OF THE TEXAS PANHANDLE AUDUBON Society, AMARILLO, TEX. 


NOovEMBER 10, 1958. 
Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Albuquerque, N. Mew. 

Dear SENATOR ANDERSON : On behalf of the Texas Panhandle Audubon Society, 
we would like to endorse the National Wilderness Preservation Act, and to en- 
courage your committee to proceed with due diligence and speed toward its 
enactment into law. 

Members of this society have viewed with extreme alarm the encroachments 
on our wild areas and the utter disregard of the average American for the 
preservation of any natural heritage. 

We appreciate the thinking that has gone into the creation of this act, and we 
want to add the weight of this society toward its ultimate passage. 

Best wishes to you in this effort. 

Sincerely, 
Mr. A. DoyLe ForREMAN, 
President. 
Mrs. L. E. Moyer, 
Secretary. 
Mrs. I. D. Acorn, 
Recorder. 


Mr. Linpsay. The a of this bill have been warning against 
radical and starry-eyed extremists, and I represent the bird watchers; 
maybe this is it. 
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We heartily endorse the principle of this legislation and gratefully 
praise the administrative branches of our Government and the dedi- 
cated individuals who have in the past protected our wilderness areas, 
It is because of them that we can arrive here, very late on the scene, 
and have a wilderness to discuss. We realize and fully agree that the 
detail mechanics of the bill are better left to professional people, pri- 
vate conservation organizations, as well as Government staff people. 
We speak here as nonprofessionals but with strong convictions. 

First and foremost, it is in its relation to mankind that the value 
of wilderness areas must be considered. I believe it is axiomatic that 
man must be allowed to use the wilderness, but the question is how 
and in what manner, It is our opinion, and we think the intention of 
this bill, that large areas will be permanently set aside with the re- 
striction that man can observe but not disturb. Now, this in itself 
is a contradiction and may even be called a paradox. If so, it is by 
no means unique as scientists are continually confronted with the 
problem of observing or measuring physical phenomena without dis- 
turbing the phenomena. I believe it is an accepted philosophy among 
scientists that this can never, in the ultimate, be accomplished even in 
the simplest experiment. The point is that this nondestructive ob- 
servance or use should be the goal toward which we continually 
strive in our control of this small portion of our land which is pre- 
served under the philosophy of an undisturbed outdoor museum. 

Now, many here have said this limited use violates the well estab- 
lished multiple-use principle. We are not willing to concede this 
point but before defending it I might digress to point out that many 
of those who now speak so glowingly of the principle of multiple use 
represent exactly the same forces who opposed this principle when 
first introduced years ago. Mr. Wilson, speaking against the bill, 
has just verified this. Likewise, many of the organizations who op- 
pose this and most all other Federal activity and point to the burden 
on our grandchildren in the form of a growing national debt, are in 
this case most anxious to relieve the future generations of any worry 
as to how to use their wilderness areas. If we are to leave a liability 
of national indebtedness, why not also leave the comparable asset of 
a piece of primitive America? 

It is quite clear that every organization opposing this legislation in 
principle has motives of personal gain as its primary basis for oppo- 
sition. One may say this is human nature and certainly it is entirely 
in order that their side be presented and thoroughly aired, but one 
hopes that this can be done without losing sight of the fact that as 
individuals these opponents and their heirs each stand to gain, person 
for person, as much as any other citizen, including those defendin 
the bill. If the bill abridges anyone’s so-called rights, it is because of 
the very special nature of these rights; it certainly treats us all equal 
as citizens and owners of the public domain. 

Returning to the principle of multiple use—it has been thoroughly 
covered in previous testimony—this does not imply equal use in all 
areas, and it is simply that the use as an undisturbed outdoor museum 
should be the primary use of these wilderness areas, and that some 
other, otherwise valuable uses must be avoided in these areas. The 
uses of watershed protection, scientific study, game preservation, and 
many others, are certainly compatible to wilderness preservation. The 
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fact that lumbering and grazing may not be compatible in some areas 
is not in this sense a violation of the multiple-use principle. 

A gentleman that spoke a moment ago tried to make confusing a set 
of figures which were presented in all hvnesty. and I believe were cor- 
rect. That was the percent of wilderness areas measured as a pro- 
portion of the percent of this country, of course. This bill is not 
up before the Wyoming Legislature; it is up before the National 
Congress, and I think that man’s numbers were correct. 

Now, just a word on what we mean by observing without disturbing. 
Conservationists vary as to their interpretation of this principle and 
there is sound argument on all sides. Some extremes are presented in 
the argument: let forest fires from natural causes burn to exhaustion. 
Certainly this is a method by which nature provides for the perpetua- 
tion of Sequoia forests as the young Sequoia will not survive in the 
dense forest shade, but grows well in the bright sunlight of an open 
area. Others argue, however, that since man causes so much more 
destruction by fire, this will more than compensate for thwarting 
nature. Others will argue that we cannot afford the luxury of wasting 
timber and watershed in this natural manner. I personally am in- 
clined to agree. 

The spraying of forest areas with insecticides is another point on 
which there is honest disagreement among conservationists of equal 
stature and common objectives. Certainly these chemicals are deadly 
to many classes of wildlife, including birds and fish. The use of in- 
secticides undoubtedly needs more scientific study and less indiserimi- 
nate use. On the other hand, many of the devasting forest pests were 
introduced by man and thus should be fought vigorously even in 
wilderness areas. 

There are, of course, also those who argue that man is a part of 
nature and his influence, destructive and rapid though it is, is yet an 
evolutionary process. Approximately 98 percent of our country is 
dedicated to this latter philosophy and we hope it can be completely 
rejected in this area under consideration as wilderness. 

So long as there is agreement on the principle of wilderness use. 
that is, that man’s disturbing influence should be minimized, then 
these differing points of view can be worked out by men of common 
and dedicated objectives. Why not leave enough wilderness to absorb 
a few of their honest mistakes? We must remember, we are on a one- 
way road; only the Creator can provide us with wilderness areas; 
once they are destroyed they are gone forever. 

Senator Anderson, as I pointed out, I have five statements. I am 
not going to impose by reading all five of them. 

Senator Anperson. They will be placed in the record. 

Mr. Linpsay. I would like to read a little poetry; free verse, 1 
would have to call it. It is not my own. It is titled “What Worth 
Wilderness?” by Paul B. Sears, formerly of Yale University. 

Senator Anperson. Also of Oklahoma. 

Mr. Linpsay. Good. [Reading:] 


The State of Ohio, containing about 40,000 square miles, was once a mag- 
nificent hardwood forest. The forest types, thanks to the records of early sur- 
veyors, have been largely mapped. Yet it is almost impossible to form an 
adequate picture, from any surviving records, of the appearance of that forest. 
The State has its full share of memorials—statutes, libraries, institutions; 
Some useful, some not; some beautiful, Many ugly. But somehow it never 
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occurred to anyone to set aside a square mile, much less a township 6 miles 
square, of primeval vegetation for future generations to see and enjoy. Yet 
this could have been done for less than the cost of a single pile of stone of 
dubious artistic and cultural merit. 

Farther west the “boundless” prairie, that living carpet of wonderful chang- 
ing colors, is all but gone. Strenuous effort will be required to set aside 
proposed grassland national monuments. Unless this is done, the prairies will 
survive only on the pages of travelers’ journals and in descriptions of those 
who, like Willa Cather, knew and loved them. 

We need not, said Darwin, marvel at extinction. But we have reached a 
point of civilization where we are no longer proud to be the agents of extermi- 
nation. Once we are reminded that a species—key-deer, trumpeter swan, 
moccasin-flower, or arbutus—is in danger, it is possible although never easy to 
rally help in preserving it. Often, as with the heath-hen and passenger pigeon, 
help comes too late. 

The business of preserving game species moves somewhat more briskly, being 
substantially financed by license fees and insistent sportsmen. But for a long 
time the conserver of species, whether sportsman or not, missed the point. It 
seemed enough to slow down or stop the actual killing of individuals. We 
ignored an ancient rule of warfare, put into effect by Rome against Carthage: 
If you wish to eliminate, destroy the center of activity—the home. The ancients 
thought it not unworthy to worship the gods who gave them grain—rice, wheat, 
maize. Is it unworthy in our enlightened day to commemorate, by generous 
preservation, the natural wealth which has been the lifeblood of our economy? 
I, for one, do not think so. To me it seems a matter of ethics and national self- 
respect. 

Senator Anperson. That brings us to the end of the list of people 
who are representing organizations. I think there have been two or 
three individuals who have asked for a chance to appear, and I wasn’t 
able to assure them they would have that chance until we finished with 
organizations. We do have a few minutes that I would like to take 
for that purpose. Is Donald Janney of Los Alamos here? 


STATEMENT OF DONALD JANNEY, LOS ALAMOS, N. MEX. 


Mr. Janney. Iam Don Janney. I am from Los Alamos, N. Mex., 
and speaking only as an individual. 

The prepared statement which I had intended to read now I think 
only contains points which have been hashed over so many times today 
that I won’t bore you by repeating them. 

I will say first that I am for this bill, and I have heard many argu- 
ments today both for and against the bill. Most of the arguments 
against the bill, I believe, are based on misunderstandings. In many 
cases, I am sure, these are well meaning though misinformed persons; 
in other cases, I must confess I am not sure of this point. 

I have read many commentaries both for and against the bill. Ido 
not choose to quote any of these commentaries at this point. My only 
text of reference will be the bill itself, which I am sure Senator Ander- 
son can arrange for anyone who wishes to obtain a copy of it. 

One of the main objections we have heard expressed seems to be a 
fear that automatically, as soon as this bill is passed, large portions, 
if not 100 percent, of our national forest lands, parks service lands, and 
Indian lands, as well as any other agency which has land, will promptly 
be locked up. This isnot true. The bill as it is now written provides 
that the administering officer, that is the Secretary of Interior or the 
Secretary of Agriculture, as may be the case, is given a period of some 
years, ranging from 5 to 10, depending on the agency involved, in which 
to decide which of these lands are primarily of wilderness value. The 
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only way any land will come into this system automatically is only if 
this officer, by default in his own, does not choose to declare it otherwise 
in the meantime. 

As to the pout of subsequently adding lands to the wilderness sys- 
tem, I would like to point out that the mechanism for adding lands 
and for subtracting lands is precisely the same. No act of Congress 
will throw lands in in such a way that they can never be removed. 
Rather, the mechanism which has awn set up is extremely orderly, in 
that it requires a period of some months once the agency decides that 
this land should be added or should be deleted, during which time 
public hearings may be held if demanded and during which time Con- 
gress may adopt a resolution stopping this, if they choose. 

I would contrast this to the current method now in which lands may 
become wilderness where it is largely up to the discretion of the officer 
making this determination whether or not to hold a public hearing. 
Therefore, I believe that all of us, whether we embrace the principle 
of wilderness preservation or oppose it, should welcome a bill of this 
sort as a step which will let all of us know more what is going on in our 
Government. 

The Wilderness Council has frequently been criticized today and in 
written commentaries on this bill as a “superagency.” I submit that 
this is not true, because the Wilderness Council has no authority what- 
ever to act to add, remove or administer lands either within or without 
this system. They are only an advisory, factfinding and information 
group. We would certainly hope that agencies which had lands of 
potential value as wilderness would consult with this agency before 
adding or deleting lands from the system. 

Flowever, they are not required to. Rather, as I see it, the main 

oint of this Council is to guarantee that the people of the United 
Btates will have a committee which is interested in wilderness preser- 
vation and which will act in part as a public information group, and 
inform people of what is happening. 

For instance, I did not know of the hearing here today until just 
last Friday. I dare say, there are not many people here representing 
the lumbermen and the cattlemen who were this poorly informed. 

Senator Anperson. I think I better say that we tried to write to 
everybody we thought would be interested. We wrote to the Izaak 
Walton Leagues and soil conservation groups and everybody we 
thought we could get to. If I missed you, I am sorry. 

Mr. Janney. My point is only that maybe we need an agency dedi- 
oie more to this sole purpose. I don’t mean to criticize your pub- 

icity. 

Senator ANpErson. We tried hard to get everybody. 

Mr. Janney. Another objection that has been made is that a wilder- 
ness area is only for a limited number of people. Generally, from the 
statement I would infer this is people between 15 and 25 years of age 
who have more money than they know what to do with. This I claim 
is not true. I went on my first wilderness trip when I was a college 
student and it was the cheapest vacation I could afford. In subse- 
quent years I have gone on similar junkets into wilderness and T am 
quite impressed by the numbers and types of people I meet. To me 
the most surprising thing was the number of people from the teaching 
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profession who were there, all the way from kindergarten teachers to 
college professors. These people certainly are not noted for their 
worldly means, and I suspect they had taken to the wilderness origi- 
nally because it was cheap and then found all of these other values 
which have previously been mentioned. 

As to the fear that lands will promptly be withdrawn from economie 
purposes, I don’t believe this will stand examination upon a careful 
reading of the bill, because this bill does not propose adding lands 
which are not already earmarked for this sort of a use. The only 
ae that they will be added is by the orderly procedures set up in this 

ill. 
I thank you. 


(The following communication was subsequently received from Mr, 
Janney :) 


Los ALamos, N. MEx., November 13, 1958. 
Senator CLinton P. ANDERSON, 
Albuquerque, N. Mez. 


Dear SENATOR ANDERSON : In view of the news reports concerning the hearings 
on the wilderness bill which were held in Salt Lake City yesterday we wish 
to add the following remarks to our statement of November 9 for inclusion in 
the record of the Albuquerque hearing: 

Special note must be made of the fact that this bill (Wilderness Preservation 
Act) does not prohibit grazing, mining, lumbering, and similar activities where 
these are currently permitted. Insofar as other areas are concerned, the bill 
establishes an orderly procedure for determining the use of the land, and does 
not place a blanket restriction on the use of all forest lands. 

The phrase “multiple-use” is frequently used by opponents of this bill. This 
bill does not discourage multiple use, but rather furthers the principle by pro- 
viding for one more use of the land: Once’a given area is opened for commercial 
development it can never be returned to true wilderness, thus one use (as 
wilderness) is eliminated. Therefore a true multiple-use program must recog- 
nize the need for setting aside certain wilderness areas. This bill recognizes 
such a need. 

The National Wilderness Preservation Council does not overlap the work of 
existing agencies. This agency has no jurisdiction over any lands. It is only a 
factfinding, advisory, and public information group. Its advice and approval need 
not be obtained by any other agency, though hopefully all officials charged with 
the responsibility for administering public lands will choose to at least consult 
with it. 

Our greatest objection to this bill is that it does not establish sufficient safe- 
guards for the preservation of wilderness, rather than that it establishes too 
many. It is, however, a step in the right direction. Hopefully, in time, further 
advances can be made. 

Your truly, 
Donatp H. JANNEY. 


JOAN JANNEY. 
Senator ANnperson. Thank you. The gentleman back there who 
spoke to me, I believe. Did you ask me for a moment? Somebody 
back here wanted to make a statement. Come right ahead. State your 
name for the record. 


STATEMENT OF PABLO ROYBAL, CHAIRMAN, POJOAQUE DISTRICT 
BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 


Mr. Roysau. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am Pablo 
Roybal. I am chairman of the Pojoaque District Board of Super- 
visors, Soil Conservation District Board of Supervisors, member of the 
Advisory Board of District No. 1,San Ysidro. Iam sorry, Mr. Chair- 
man, that I do not have a prepared statement, but I do, if I may, 
want to take just 1 second of your time. 
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I would like to state that I am one that is very much opposed to 
this bill as it is being presented. I fail to see how the wilderness 
area on a watershed can be of any protection to the watershed, especial- 
ly so when there is a danger, great danger, of fire hazard coming 
along with it. 

As a member of the grazing board, I fail to see how New Mexico 
can stand any further cloud on their grazing lands or throwing any 
more of this land into a wilderness that cannot be utilized by the 
people of the State of New Mexico. 

That is my statement; I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Anperson. Thank you. If there are other witnesses, I 
was speaking in Las Cruces the other day to the agriculture college. 
and a newspaper editor handed me a document. He is here, Colonel 
Ely, do you mind if I put this into the record? Do you have a 
statement that you would like to make, a verbal statement? Come 
right on up. 


STATEMENT OF CLYDE ELY, PUBLISHER, DAILY PRESS, SILVER 
CITY, N. MEX. 


Mr. Exy. They have a statement from me, but I think that the 
ground has been covered and the hour is getting late and I just wanted 
to call attention to a few things that I gleaned from what I have heard 
here. 

It seems that we have two camps. One is unalterably opposed to the 
ideas of the other, but it seems to me that as someone has suggested here 
that changes could be made in this bill and it ought to be passed, 
because as it is now, it depends on the whim of administrators. We 
can have wilderness today and tomorrow the Secretary of Agriculture 
can wipe it out with a stroke of his pencil, and it seems to me that we 
should have some kind of a wilderness bill to firm the law of the forest. 

Now, I am in favor of multiple-use of forest lands, all of it, but I live 
in the Gila wilderness, in the corridor of the Gila wilderness, and I 
have lived there for a good many years, and I have watched this. We 
have in that wilderness, which is the largest one, I guess, we have in 
New Mexico, maybe in the Southwest, but anyway, there is in the 
wilderness itself, there is no timber that anyone would want to take 
even if it was given to them. 

When we were arguing about the wilderness before here 6, 7, 8 years 
ago, I ran across the fact that some very fine timber in the Sangre de 
Cristo, I think, outside of Tucson, has been cut and they never had 
been taken out. And I went to ask the forest supervisor why, and he 
said well, when they got them cut they found out they weren’t worth 
hauling off. They couldn’t get them out of that country. 

Well, the Gila wilderness, and that is the only one I can speak for— 
Ihave been in most of the other mountain vastnesses we have in New 
Mexico, the James, Sangre de Christo, the Black Range, and the Mogol- 
lonis, which is the kind of mountains. There are no terribly high 
peaks there, but Senator Anderson has been through at least twice or 
three times and he knows what there is there, and they never have been 
able to find any minerals there that were worth fooling with. As a 
matter of fact, mineralization in quantities, so far as we know, in the 
Southwest occurs in the flats. 
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Now, we have a big mine down by Silver City where I publish this 
newspaper that he speaks about, this sheet, and it is a very large mine, 
one of the largest open-pit copper mines in the world, but it is down in 
the desert. And we have all kinds of ghost towns, Georgetown, 
Shakespear, any number of them that tried to go for a round in the 
hills, but there apparently isn’t anything there. Well, there might be. 
Who would have thought, for instance, that there would be uranium 
around Grant; but that is not in the mountains, either. And who 
would have thought 40 years ago that we had these large mines, non- 
metallic mines, over in the Pecos Valley. It is in the flat, too. 

Now, the size of it is that when you speak of multiple use, there is 
no use making use of it that isn’t called for and the principal use, as I 
see it, is as a watershed. 

Senator Anderson just mentioned the fact that this water meeting 
down at Las Cruces, down at the State college down there a few days 
ago, and after I listened to his speech about how you were going to have 
to find a way to make sweet water out of saline water, I went out in the 
aa mess hall and got me a long drink of ice water. I got pretty 
thirsty. 

And the size of it is, there were experts on water from all over the 
United States and some foreign countries and water is the principal 
thing anyplace, I don’t care where you go. Even in the rainy regions 
it is the principal thing. So watershed really is our first care. 

I haven’t heard a great deal about recreation here, and I haven’t 
heard much about the scientific angle to this affair. One or two of our 
professors have spoken of it to some extent, but that is a great labora- 
tory which can be ruined by overuse. As I say, I have been there for 
quite a long while. I was there during the fire in Little Creek in 
which one of the nicest trout streams that we had in the Mogallon 
Mountains was devastated. But in some of these talks here I have 
heard that, some way or other, that wilderness and the growth that it 
induces some way or other may cause fires. 

Well, as a matter of fact, I went up to get some pictures of the 
Little Creek fire, and I stayed there a couple of days and came back, 
and when the fire was out and we all came back, I asked the super- 
visor, our supervisor in Silver City, I said, “Well, I guess you put 
that fire out; just ran out of fuel, didn’t it? Just burned until it got 
down where the growth was sparse and went out?” He says, “Oh, 
no.” He says, “Quite the reverse was true.” He said “That fire was 

ut out in the heaviest growth that we had on the mountain range.” 
Well, why is that? That doesn’t sound reasonable. The size of it is 
that where the growth is heaviest, there is moisture in the air and in 
the litter, whereas we had pines that you could touch a match to in 
those days and they would explode like a bomb. 

Somebody, by the way, I noticed in reading one of these, mentions 
the fact that it would be a good place to go in case they dropped a 
bomb. I know of a prett good cave out there, and maybe if you 
come down sometime I'll tell you where it is. 


But anyway, I just wanted to mention these few things that I had 
thought of. You can read that at your leisure. 
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(The document referred to follows :) 


SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT OF CLYDE ELY 
PREPONDERANCE OF EVIDENCE FAVORS PASSAGE OF WILDERNESS BILL (8. 4028) 


In assessing the value of wilderness, we deal with intangibles, assets that are 
not inherent but nonetheless real and genuine. This doesn’t mean that, in con- 
sidering the merits of the wilderness measure (S. 4028), that there are no 
bread-and-butter economics involved. As a matter of fact, the seeming jumble 
of precipitous mountains is of great value to the Nation and especially to the 
community—Silver City, Grant, and neighboring counties. 

From these mountains come lumber, valuable ores, cattle, water for irriga- 
tion, and the roadless, uninhabited fastnesses offer fabulous recreational advan- 
tages difficult or impossible to find elsewhere. 

Speaking for myself, I would not want my part of the primordial preserve 
changed in any way other than provided in this piece of proposed legislation, 
which, if I understand it, will lend the firmness of law to what has been admin- 
istrative practice, sometimes good, sometimes mistaken. Not always have the 
paid and pledged guardians of the forests been found in the ranks of wilderness 
defenders. As an example the Gila wilderness was diminished by half follow- 
ing a hearing here some years ago. The remnant is being invaded by official 
aircraft, hardly a practice in keeping with wilderness philosophy. 

On the other hand, those who oppose shrinking wild areas under the press of 
growing population seem to believe they can lock up the wilderness for safe- 
keeping, making entrance to it practically impossible to all but the rich. Ina 
recent meeting of the National Parks Association, resolutions were approved 
protesting against an existing public road to the Gila Cliff Dwellings National 
Monument, which the Park Service wants improved with needed facilities as 
set forth in Mission 66. It is necessary, too, to give hunters access to the wilder- 
ness hunting areas, a necessity if the game crop is to be harvested. Another 
resolution protested the building of the proposed Hooker Dam on the upper Gila 
River, a structure not on the wilderness at all. A narrow ribbon of water 
would be backed up a rocky canyon that would make an excellent wildlife 
refuge, being accessible only by trail. The Gila River, now destructive to farms 
of this county, would be held in leash by this dam which is a part of the pro- 
jected central Arizona irrigation system. There was even protest against a 
diminutive lake on the Sapillo River (small creek) that doesn’t touch the wilder- 
ness boundary at any point. 

The above are cited as examples of what can be expected if any loopholes are 
left which would enable the self-elected conservationists to exclude the public. 
To them the wilderness is a sacrosanct symbol that may not be touched by 
human hands, much less enjoyed and developed into an economic asset for this 
area. This last can certainly be done with benefit to the ecological features 
which attract students and sportsmen. These visitors take away only pleasant 
memories, in addition to the information they seek. 

At present there are no installations in the wilderness, no facilities for tour- 
ists. As the primitive area is the heart of the forested region, the necessary 
construction could be put just outside the wilderness as, indeed, is now advo- 
cated by the Park Service as a general practice. In any case, the Forest and 
Park Services would have the last word in planning under the wilderness bill 
as it is now, or as it might be amended to make certain there are no jokers in 
it to prevent the community from making the utmost use of its water and 
other resources not inconsistent with the primary use for which it is set aside. 


Senator Anperson. Thank you. One final request before we leave. 
I have one name that I called twice and couldn’t find, Clark A. Ritche 
second vice president, Izaak Walton League of Americ Kirtland 
Air Force Base. Is Mr. Ritche here? If not, will somebody from 
the Izaak Walton League tell him we tried him. 

May I then close the hearing by saying to you that I appreciate 


the fine audience we have had through the hearing and the fine par- 
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ticipation we have had. If additional people want to send state- 
ments, I hope they will do so, either to my office here in the Federal 
Building, or to the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
in Washington, D.C. Thank you. 

(The hearing adjourned at 4 p.m.) 

(The following statements and communications were ordered to be 
printed in the record :) 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE COTTAM, DIRECTOR WELDER WILDLIFE FOUNDATION 


I should like to urge early favorable action by the Congress to attain the im- 
mediate as well as the long term basic objectives of the proposed wilderness bill. 
I believe the revised bill in the last Congress was listed as Senate bill No. 
4028. It seems to me our Nation cannot afford longer to postpone formal recog- 
nition of the great public benefits to be derived from wilderness areas. Our 
rapid and alarming increase in human population and the increase of leisure 
time demands greater recognition of the values of wholesome recreation for 
our people. It is needed for mental and physical health, better citizenship 
and the social and spiritual well-being of our people. Truly, “man cannot live 
by bread alone.” 

Wilderness and associated values should be given recognition in Federal 
statutes relating to management, development, conservation, and planning and 
use of Federal lands and resources. A national policy declaration is urgently 
needed and such a declaration of policy would give the Congress the incentive 
to translate this public attitude into an action program and develop a planned 
time table for establishing future wilderness, wild, roadless, and primitive 
areas. 

The proposed bill would grant formal approval and sanction of Federal poli- 
cies and program long in operation by various Federal land management agen- 
cies and it would standardize, harmonize, and unify these programs and poli- 
cies. It should prevent many of the conflicts that have occurred between Fed- 
eral bureaus and public minority groups that have wanted primary, if not 
almost exclusive, use of large tracts of Federal property. The bill should give 
statutory recognition to recreation and wildlife habitat resources as two of the 
multiple use objectives of national forest and other public lands. 

It is to be hoped and expected that passage of the bill would provide a basic 
set of ground rules to apply to the administration of all of these areas through 
the various executive departments charged with carrying out the public policy. 
It is also expected that it would provide rules of orderly procedure whereby 
additions to, modification of, and eliminations from designated wilderness 
areas may be made. It seems to me it is of importance that the bill provide a 
means of keeping Congress currently informed of problems pertaining to wilder- 
ness areas and their effective administration. The wilderness proposal would 
not interfere with existing Federal land management agencies. It would com- 
plement the multiple-use principle that guides public land management. It 
would make possible the dissemination of information about wilderness areas, 
their location, and recreational values. 

We cannot too strongly urge immediate approval of the proposed bill as we 
are convinced it is in the best public interest. 


STATEMENT OF MuRRAY E. MORGAN, COMMISSIONER OF PUBLIC LANDS, 
StaTeE oF NEW MEXICco 


Santa Fr, N. Mex., October 20, 1958. 
Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Senator: Thank you very much for sending me the copy of Senate bill 
4028, the wilderness bill. I am, indeed, very much interested in this measure as 
I am in any legislation which has for its purpose withdrawal or disposal of 
Federal lands in New Mexico. 

After a thorough study of the measure as now drawn I cannot escape the 
conviction that the present language is too broad and that the language should 
be revised in such a manner as to give the States in which these wilderness 
areas are to be set aside at least a consultative voice in determining such matters 
as size and location. 
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I am heartily in favor of the idea back of the measure and feel that, it would 
be a fine thing to preserve some of our wilderness areas in their pristine state. 
I do not feel, however, that the size and location of these permanent withdrawals 
should be left solely to the discretion of the Secretaries of Agriculture and 
Interior, or that it be taken for granted that in all instances such withdrawals 
for the preservation of these areas in their natural state should be considered the 
only use to be made of these lands. It seems altogether possible to me that in some 
instances the mineral wealth of these areas could be harvested without destroying 
the wilderness idea. I think this might also apply to the harvesting of timber. 
Both minerals and timber, as you well know, are pretty important to the overall 
economic welfare of New Mexico. 

I would favor a wilderness measure which contains the necessary safeguards 
to prevent the Washington bureaus making large-scale land withdrawals without 
duly considering the welfare of the States concerned. In its present form I would 
be unalterably opposed to the measure. 

With best personal regards and sincere good wishes, I am 


Very truly yours, 
Murray BE. Morean, Commissioner. 


STATEMENT OF BYRON MILLER, Sitver City, N. MEx. 


As one deeply interested in the establishment and preservation of natural areas, 
I feel that it is necessary to set aside adequate wilderness areas to be administered 
in accordance with the wilderness concept in order to conserve such areas for 
posterity. 

To this end there should now be enacted some form of wilderness legislation 
whereby adequate widerness will be established and at the same time giving 
suitable protection and stability to such areas. This is not satisfactorily accom- 
plished under the present system, as wilderness areas now extant are in con- 
tinuing jeopardy. And with the rapid encroachment of civilization there are 
ever those self-seeking individuals and groups who continually produce seemingly 
logical arguments for encroachment upon or invading the wilderness under one 
pretext or another. 

I feel that the bill S. 4028, a bill to establish a national wilderness preservation 
system for the permanent good of the whole people, and for other purposes, if 
enacted into law would do much to erase existing difficulties and would bring 
about a better planned and protected system of wilderness. 

A case in point is the dwindling Gila wilderness near here. Originally com- 
prising 770,000 acres, successive encroachments have brought its regression to 
438,030 acres, and it now faces further despoilage. Herewith I will enclose a 
number of clippings of recent items from the local press regarding the Gila 
wilderness, and you will note there is concerted effort by a few property (mostly 
campsite) owners at Hot Springs near Gila Fork (the editor being one of these), 
to inveigle taxpayers to construct an expensive 13-mile road via Copperas 
Canyon extension thereto, which would eventually cost over a million dollars with 
tremendous upkeep expense thereafter. This purportedly for tourist travel en 
route to Gila Cliff Dwellings National Monument; 20 miles into the heart of the 
wilderness. However, it has been conceded that tourists in modern automobiles 
can never travel directly to Gila cliff dwellings via Copperas corridor extension 
route since road construction of the final 7 miles is impracticable due to numerous 
river crossings and other difficulties of construction and upkeep from Gila Fork 
to the national monument. 

Therefore the talk of public travel entirely to the cliff dwellings is meaningless 
and misleading, only a talking point for getting a road to the Gila Fork which 
would benefit only a very few property owners there. Persons now pressing for 
improved road into the wilderness are shortsightedly looking to their own 
personal advantage or temporary monetary gain, and now even have the local 
chamber of commerce exerting influence on their behalf. 

Should the Copperas extension route ever, at inordinately great expense, 
have such improved road necessary to permit public automobile travel to cliff 
dwellings through the heart and most vital portion of the wilderness, it will 
forever blight, despoil, and destroy the natural ecology, the greatest potential 
values which the wilderness would have for the future, leaving only a compara- 

tively worthless shell, since the Gila Fork and cliff dwelling portion is the vital 
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eenter of the wilderness area. If a recreation area is established there, the 
demand will continue to increase such area or for new recreation areas there. 

In reality the lands of property owners about Gila Hot Springs should be 
obtained by purchase or exchange. (I note that the wilderness bill S. 4028 
would provide for appropriations for such purpose.) If these private owned 
lands in the Gila wilderness could thus be acquired, the present frantic efforts 
to have a costly improved road constructed thereto would cease at once; the 
problem vanish immediately. And the cost of such acquirement would be much 
less than road construction thereto with attendant upkeep thereafter. 

It would be best to allow one national monument (the Gila cliff dwellings) to 
remain in a wilderness setting. Archeologists and persons who enjoy wilder- 
ness travel could thus visit the Gila National Monument as well as the numerous 
other ruins which are ali about the area (some dozens of them). The national 
monument and the other ruins should be protected by notices, fenced in some 
cases, and ranger patrolled, since other ruins are of equal importance to those 
now in the national monument. 

As the Gila wilderness goes, so may other wilderness areas go. Therefore all 
further encroachments or developments therein should immediately be stopped. 
The Gila wilderness, as the first such area established, should forever be pre- 
served inviolate as the type symbol of wilderness for our entire Nation. Passage 
of the wilderness bill S. 4028 would be a means to this desired end; would pro- 
tect the Gila wilderness as well as the other similar areas in our country. 

Should there be any further revision of the said wilderness bill S. 4028 then 
I suggest revision of that portion (or portions) relative to “any proposed addi- 
tion to, modification of, or elimination from any area of wilderness established 
in accordance with this act, and any proposed addition or elimination of any 
unit to or from the wilderness system” etc., to the effect that 180 days’ public 
notice be given (instead of “not less than 90 days’”), and that thereafter a 
scheduled public hearing regarding such proposed change be mandatory (instead 
of “if there is a demand for such a hearing’). The 180 days would give a better 
period of time for consideration of any such proposed change, and there are 
many interested persons who would appear at a scheduled hearing but who 
would not in themselves demand a public hearing. 

It is notable that the great majority of the thinking public, as shown at past 
hearings, favors passage of the wilderness bill S. 4028 while comparatively few 
who have commercial interest or who seek personal advantage or monetary gain 
are in opposition to the bill. 

One of our great national needs is the establishment, protection, and preserva- 
tion of suitable and adequate wilderness and natural areas in all diverse plant 
and animal habitats and life zones throughout our Nation wherein the ecological 
balance of nature may prevail undisturbed. This in order to retain various 
vanishing aesthetic values and to serve recreational, educational, scientific, and 
historical uses for ourselves and our posterity. 

To this end I urge that the wilderness bill, S. 4028, be passed by Congress 
and enacted into law. 


STATEMENT OF Paut W. WINSTON, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF BIOLOGY, UNIVERSITY 
OF COLORADO, BOULDER, COLo. 


Beyond the obvious fact that there is need for the preservation of wilderness 
areas for recreation purposes for those who will give up their automobiles, there 
is an even greater need to keep some areas untouched for scientific purposes. 
There are almost no regions of any extent in the eastern two-thirds of this coun- 
try which even hint at the conditions which existed there before the white man 
began settling North America. Thus, only the inaccessible areas of the West are 
available to be preserved in a virgin condition. These wilderness areas would 
not only provide the last refuges for rare animals and plants, but would allow 
the study of the interaction between organisms and their environments under 
conditions which have existed for long periods of time. The latter is undoubt- 
edly the more important for we cannot hope to understand the ecology of organ- 
isms in competition with man without an understanding of it when this competi- 
tion is absent. The small, circumscribed areas present in other parts of the 
country are almost useless for this purpose both because of their size and because 
of the impact of man if only as an observer. 

As a biologist and a citizen, I urge that this bill be passed with at least its 
present strength to preserve some untouched areas for the public use. Thank 
you. 
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STATEMENT OF MARVIN H. WILKENING, PROFESSOR OF PHYSICS AND GEOPHYSICS, 
NEw MExIco INSTITUTE OF MINING AND TECHNOLOGY 


I favor passage of the wilderness bill which has the avowed purpose of securing 
for the American people of present and future generations the benefits of an 
enduring resource of wilderness. 

My wife and I have built a log cabin on a Forest Service lease near the 
boundary of one of the largest and finest wilderness areas in the United States, 
the Gila Wilderness of southwestern New Mexico. It has provided us with an 
advance base for many hiking, fishing, and hunting trips into the nearby wilder- 
ness area. Although we cherish every minute that we get to spend in the area 
as a family, it has been our privilege to welcome 80 or more additional friends, 
who have visited us at the cabin during the past 2 years. This type of multipli- 
cation of the benefits of a wilderness region to many people must surely be 
repeated many, many times throughout our country. 

The demand for the recreational and scientific values peculiar to wilderness 
areas must surely multiply manyfold during the next few decades. Let us pre- 
serve what little there is left. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN W. MuRpPHEY, TUCSON, ARIZ. 


I wish to protest Senate bill 4028, known as the wilderness bill for the following 
reasons: 

1. The bill provides that the present wilderness areas shall be included in the 
areas designated in the bill without change. Our ranch, 50 miles north of 
Silver City, N. Mex., has over 100 sections in the Gila Wilderness and about the 
same number of sections in the Black Range Primitive Area. It is my under- 
standing of the bill that the primitive area boundaries may be changed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, but the present wilderness boundaries shall remain 
and the Secretary of Agriculture is not authorized to make any change in 
them. 

2. It is stated within the bill itself that the preservation of the wilderness 
shall be paramount, and: “A wilderness, in contrast with those areas where 
man and his own works dominate the landscape, is hereby recognized as an 
area where the earth and its community of life are untrammeled by man, where 
man himself is a visitor who does not remain. 

However, our ranch, known as the Diamond Bar ranch, cannot in any sense 
be confused with or considered as wilderness or primitive areas. 

This ranch has a State highway running right through the middle of it; 
hundreds of miles of roads, many of which cannot be closed on Aécount of 
ingress and egress to the 2,800 acres of patented land scattered throughout the 
area; approximately 12 sections cleared by chaining and cabling; over 50 dirt 
tanks for stock watering scattered over the ranch; several hundred acres of 
farmland; over a hundred miles of fences; two headquarters with necessary 
buildings, corrals, etc.; another half dozen campsites with permanent buildings 
and corrals; many wells, steel tanks with a pump and windmill, or both; and a 
3,500-foot airstrip used by the Forest Service and others. (Please see map 
attached hereto.) 

Dr. R. R. Humphrey, head of the department of range management at the 
University of Arizona, recently reported to his cousin, Senator Hubert Hum- 
phrey, that our ranch is anything but wilderness. 

3. I believe it is the thinking of many active in the wilderness societies that 
they will eventually be able to prevent the multiple use of wilderness areas and 
I do not believe the country can afford the loss of such huge areas, which I 
understand exceed one-tenth of all the forest, which would be withdrawn from 
economic use. I do not believe it is necessary to have such large areas set 
aside for the purposes of the bill. 

4. I think it is a well-known fact that one of the principal purposes of the 
bill cannot possibly be accomplished, i.e., setting aside areas to be kept in their 
primeval condition for the study and enjoyment of our future generations. 
One reason is that fires must be controlled and when they are controlled, man 
interferes with nature. Even though we might prevent manmade fires, we can- 
not prevent fires caused by lightning. 

5. The District Court of Arizona here in Tucson several years ago decided 
that the ownership of a forest preference or permit (or lease) was a vested 
right, as the preference had so many of the characteristics of patented land, 
such as the right to assign, hypothecate, sell on terms, etc., that the holder 
of such preference or permit is precluded from depreciating it. Senate bill 
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4028, under “Special Provisions,” states: “Within national forest areas in- 
cluded in the Wilderness System grazing of domestic livestock and the use of 
aircraft or motorboats where these practices have already become well estab- 
lished may be permitted to continue subject to such restrictions as the Secretary 
of Agriculture deems desirable.” Should the grazing preference be taken away, 
-you can well see that it would amount to confiscation. 

6. The bill dedicates substantial portions of public lands te a single purpose 
for special interests. This fact is also shown by the wording of previous bills 
which have failed. 

7. It seems unnecessary to create another commission when the Forest 
Service and others are capable of administering the wilderness, primitive and 
wild areas, as they have done in the past and are presently doing. 

8. The bill provides that the areas can be changed by Congress. You can 
readily realize that this would be an impossibility when the holders of permits 
are so few and the various societies supporting the bill will run into member- 
ship of hundreds of thousands of individuals. 

The above fact is further shown by a statement this past week in an interview 
with Richard W. Westwood, president of the 40,000-member American Nature 
Association, to the effect that “The plan is to set off some places where Ameri- 
cans now and in the future can experience in nature what the pioneers experi- 
enced when they conquered this country.” 

These are only a few of my objections. 

I know you are giving this matter a full and comprehensive study and only 
hope that you will decide against Senate bill 4028. 

(Nore.—Would it not be wise to await the recommendations of the recently 
appointed National Outdoor Recreation Review Commission, which is respon- 
sible for recommending the amount and location of recreational areas?) 


LETTER OF WILLIAM G. FreNcH, JAMarcA, N.Y., ET AL. 


JAMAICA 35, N.Y., November 6, 1958. 
Senator JAMES E. MuRRAyY, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: We understand that a series of hearings are about to be held, under 
the auspices of your committee, on the wilderness bill. 

We understand that this bill has been criticized as “freezing” existing wilder- 
ness areas in their present status. We disagree with that description. The bill 
would, in fact, make information about any proposed change of status of a wilder- 
ness area available to any interested person and would provide time and oppor- 
tunity both to Congress and to interested citizens to intelligently judge the 
merits of the proposed change. This, in our opinion, would be in the pubtie 
interest. What better way could be devised for democracy to function in this 
regard? 

In its last session Congress enacted the Hngle military lands bill, providing 
for review, by Congress, of proposed transfers of public lands to the armed 
services, after enormous areas had already passed into their hands. 

The recent Al Sarena case illustrates the fact that there are still people willing 
to despoil public lands for private profit, if they can get the chance. 

The wilderness bill has long been under consideration. It has been revised 
to meet constructive criticism. We urge your committee to endorse this bill and 
to promote its passage. 

Sincerely, 
WitiiAM G. FRENCH. 


(The above petition contained 35 additional signatures. They are 
on file with the committee. ) 


STATEMENT OF ALLYN H. TEDMON, LITTLETON, COLO., IN FAVOR OF WILDERNESS 
Bux 8. 4028 


In view of the fact that the natural resources of the Nation are being exploited 
by persons interested mainly for their own personal gain, now, it is imperative 
that the Federal Government establish a policy that will protect and save for 
posterity certain limited areas of our homeland in as near the original condition 
as possible. Wilderness bill 8. 4028 as now written for presentation to Congress 
can and will do this very thing. 
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That such wilderness areas as proposed are feasible is proved by the success 
of the State of New York forest preserve law, written some 40-odd years ago, with 
which { am well informed, which today has stronger support than any time since 
its writing. At the moment the people of New York are backing the law as 
opposed to the unacceptable plans of highway engineers to split the forest with 
a speedway. On the other hand the natural resources of the State of Colorado, 
of which I am a native born, are being exploited by greedy promoters and 
“developers” with practically no restraint on their activities. This same condi- 
tion exists almost without exception in the rest of the 11 Western States. If my 
grandchildren are to have anything left for them, now is the time to take the 
necessary action. 

I find the main opposition to wilderness bill S. 4028 is from uninformed persons 
and organizations. Exhibit A, attached, I submit as a sample of misinformation 
that is being placed before the public. At this time the sole effort to preserve 
and care for our remaining priceless natural resources is being made by the 
U.S. Forest Serviee; the U.S. National Park Service; the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service ; the Izaak Walton League of America; the National Wildlife Federation 
and other similar State, Federal and private organizations. However, in spite 
of the battle being made, there is no basic plan or program as is offered by 
wilderness bill S. 4028 and that is so badly needed. We must locate, protect 
and preserve for all time selected areas that the future can see for itself what a 
wonderland the United States of America once was; grand mountains, forests, 
beautiful valleys threaded by clean sparkling streams, and populated by the 
varied species of bird and animal life that in too many instances is fast passing 
from the scene. 


ExuHisir A 
[The Denver Post, Nov. 9, 1958] 


WATERMEN TO FIGHT WILDERNESS LAWS 


Delegates to the first annual convention of the Colorado Water Congress in 
Denver agreed Saturday to oppose the 1958 national legislation to set up wilder- 
ness areas. 

The new laws will allow such areas to be set up in wooded or mountain sec- 
tion of the country for camping, hiking, and horseback riding, remaining un- 
touched in their virginal state. 

The Congress, however, called for full use of all areas to the best interest of the 
Nation, to provide water for irrigation, for power and other purposes as well as 
recreation. 

In concluding sessions Saturday in Malcolm Wyer Auditorium of the Denver 
Public Library, the congress also recommended Glenn G. Saunders, attorney 
for the Denver Water Board, be named to serve on the advisory committee to 
the newly formed congressional Committee on Outdoor Recreation Water Use. 

The congress also voted to make a study of the Rio Grande water compact 
in which Colorado has racked up a deficit for several years—except for this 
year—in water supposed to be supplied to downriver States. 


NEW MEXICO SOLUTION 


John B. Barnard, first assistant attorney general for Colorado, advised that 
New Mexico had found a means through destroying cedar growth along the 
banks to get in compliance and Colorado would be well advised to explore the 
feasibility of this and other measures. 

Authorization was given Barnard to study recent court decisions in other 
States upholding the Federal Government’s claim to the exclusive right to owner- 
ship and administration of the surface water resources. 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD G, DucKWorTH, Fort COLLINS, COLo. 


There is an urgent need for setting aside some of the great and irreplaceable 
wilderness areas in the United States for preservation in their natural state. 

As the pressures of civilization increase it becomes of critical importance 
to establish a policy and program to protect and maintain the integrity of 
wilderness areas. 
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When God told man to go forth and subdue the earth, He certainly did not 
mean that every inch of it should be exploited for commercial reasons. 

As most of the area of the United States has been or is being exploited we 
must for ourselves and our posterity determine to stay our exploitive hand from 
certain wonderful areas and maintain these regions as long as possible in their 
natural state. 

This wilderness bill is not less than recognition that we as a people are dedi- 
eating a portion of our country to the great moral principles from which we 
draw our strength and power; that we as a people recognize the shameful past 
abuses of the natural resources of this country and are determined to hold on 
to some of this Nation’s incomparable beauty in its natural state; that we as a 
people are placing these priceless areas in an eternal bank where interest will 
be paid to all the people for untold ages to come. 

Let us act wisely and enact this great project. 


STATEMENT OF HARDY R. FIELDS, Houston, TEx. 


As a member of the Houston Sportsmen’s Club of Houston, Tex., and the Out- 
door Nature Club of Houston, Tex., I am asking you to help get the wilderness 
bill enacted into law. 

I have heard and taken part in discussions in both of these clubs concerning 
public land and how badly it is needed by our increasing population. We have 
a dearth of such land in Texas and no wilderness areas at all, for everything 
has been squeezed dry by the exploiters long ago. Our hunting and fishing in 
Texas are controlled by the ranchers who charge exorbitant prices. 

In 1900 there were magnificent forests of longleaf pine in east Texas, but the 
exploiters slashed it to pieces and now most of our lumber produced in Texas 
is sapwood which doesn’t compare with the lumber of 40 years ago, and it is so 
high priced the dealer can ship lumber from Oregon cheaper than he can buy it 
here. 

In the last half of the last century, Texas had some wonderful grasslands. 
Again the exploiters ruined things by greedily overgrazing, burning, and grab- 
bing everything they could take. If a man burns down his house, he goes to jail. 
If he burns out his farm nobody says a word. 

The refineries and chemical plants have badly polluted our rivers and coastal 
waters which has caused great damage to our seafood in the bays. They get by 
with it. 

Exploitation has cost this continent more in less time than any other continent 
on earth. It is time for the people to apply commonsense and preserve some 
of this Nation for something other than some gluttons pocketbook. We don’t own 
the earth. It belongs to God Almighty. No generation of people has the right 
to destroy it, but the last 75 years have seen the exploiters do their best to 
completely wreck it with their grasping hands and trampling feet. They have 
taken the attitude of “Hell with everyone, I am going to get mine while the get- 
ting is good.” 

Please vote to preserve a little of the meager amount of wilderness that we 
have left. 


LETTER OF ESTHER L. MORGAN, FLAGSTAFF, ARIZ. 


P.O. Box 209, Fiacstarr, Ariz., November 7, 1958. 
Senator JaMEs BE. Murray, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MURRAY: This, no doubt, is a losing battle but I want to go down 
fighting for what is fair, just, and decent. 

Yes; there are many facets to this wilderness bill. It would be a sad situation 
if we had no beef or lamb for our tables. However, over the years, unless people 
used their natural resources wisely, human kind gave witness to being the worst 
predatory animal in existence. Because of this trait of humankind, we con- 
servationists realize our political fathers in Washington, D.C., must unmis- 
takably be made aware of the serious problem before all of us. 
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The good management of the forest service and park service in preserving our 
natural resources is gratifying. Where development must come our natural 
beauty should be accentuated or preserved unharmed. 

There is no denying wildlife, both plant and animal, makes an area more de- 
sirable to live in for many reasons. Humans must not destroy wildlife entirely ; 
but must put some of it back for their own sake, and live wisely as old Mother 
Nature intended. 

Sincerely, 
(Miss) EstHer L. Morcan 


Lerrer or G. L. SPENCE, RIVERTON, Wy0., ATTORNEY FOR THE COMMISSIONERS OF 
THE MIDVALE IRRIGATION DISTRICT 


RIVERTON, Wy0.. November 10, 1958. 
The Honorable CLInton P. ANDERSON, 
Albuquerque, N. Mez. 

DeaR SENATOR ANDERSON: The commissioners of the Midvale Irrigation Dis- 
trict, an irrigation district existing under and by virtue of the laws of the State 
of Wyoming, encompassing approximately 55,000 acres of irrigable lands in 
Fremont County, Wyo., will be unable to attend the hearing to be held at the 
above address pertaining to the establishment of a national wilderness preser- 
vation system, but the commissioners, on behalf of the 500 farm families in 
the area, are vitally interested nevertheless, and have authorized me, their 
counsel, to write to you so that they may be on record with respect to this 
matter. 

In many ways the economic life of these people is directly tied to the national 
forests and until such time as further information with respect to the proposed 
legislation is available, the commissioners feel that a matter as far reaching 
and as serious as this one should not be finally consummated without consid- 
erable forethought and full and adequate information pertaining to all aspects 
of the problem, which has many facets. Consequently, until further informa- 
tion is available and a full report on all of the facts pertaining to this matter 
has been made public, the commissioners of the Midvale Irrigation District, 
object at this time to the passage of the proposed legislation. 

Very truly yours, 
G. L. SPENCE. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES H. NELSON, DENVER, COLO., PRESIDENT, METROPOLITAN 
Witp Lire FEpERATION, INC. 
NOVEMBER 3, 1958. 

My name is Charles H. Nelson and I am president of the Metropolitan Wild 
Life Association, Inc., and I am also vice president and chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the Colorado Wild Life Federation. 

We understand that S. 4028 is a rewrite of previous bills dealing with the 
same subject, one of the former bills being S. 1176. We assume that the pur- 
pose of S. 4028 is the same as S. 1176. These foregoing organizations completely 
support the objectives and purposes of S. 4028. We believe that the preserva- 
tion and maintenance of as large a number of wilderness areas as possible is 
most desirable. These wilderness areas represent the fundamentals and bases 
of our natural resources and wealth of America. We believe that the pro- 
visions of S. 4028 adequately protect business interests which have heretofore 
objected to the wilderness bills. Provisions appear to allow grazing under 
restricted conditions and development of water resources and, under some 
conditions, mining is permitted under the bill. Therefore, it would appear 
that the objections. which have been heretofore advanced by the mining in- 
net the cattle industry and others are without merit if directed toward 

- 4028. 

Wilderness areas are most desirable for many reasons. First and foremost, 
we believe that they should be protected for their recreational values and, of 
course, for the additiona’ purpose of conservation and protection of our natural 
resources, including fish, wildlife, timber, water and other resources. 

oa. earnestly urge our Congress to enact the wilderness bill in the form 
of S. 4028. 
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STATEMENT OF DONAVON H. LYNGHOLM, CHINLE, ARIZ. 


The wilderness proposal will be a step to make wilderness preservation a more 
recognized policy. It will provide for a National Wilderness Preservation 
Council whose duties will mostly be the gathering and disseminating of infor- 
mation about areas of wilderness. There is a large need for more information 
about this subject. 

Few people realize how important areas in somewhat near to their original 
condition are to various agricultural fields to scientific studies, and to human 
values. 

My job of helping people get the most income from their range resources would 
be vastly easier if small areas of rangeland had been preserved as they originally 
were. They would have served as demonstrations to ranchers and showed the 
potential of the range to produce. If ranchers realized the full value of good 
range management, the income from livestock could eventually be greatly in- 
creased on vast areas of western rangeland. 

Knowledge of soils and their potentialities and protection from abuse would 
have been greatly enhanced if areas in their natural condition had been pre- 
served more often. Study of all the complex relationships between plants and be- 
tween plants and animals in virgin areas help ecologists and agricultural scientists 
make better growing conditions for and breed better plants for farming. There 
are many other values in scientific studies of natural lands and probably there will 
be far more in the future. Present wilderness areas at least partially prevent 
disturbance of natural biological relationships. Many other areas, mostly 
smaller, need protection, too. 

Doing work with the Boy Scouts has also increased my awareness of wilderness. 
needs. Boys need a place they can pack in and camp away from all disturbance. 
This is getting harder to do even in these remote portions of the Southwest. 
Self reliance is never developed so strongly as when boys have to carry and 
provide all their own cooking and shelter. 

Adults need to “get away from it all” in order to see their problems in true 
perspective. Jesus went to the “wilderness” to be alone when he had to make 
great decisions or face great trial. The places one can be alone are becoming 
dearer as they pass from existence and population becomes greater. 

It seems to me that the many present and potential values derived from true 
wilderness certainly justify actions that will increase the effectiveness of their 
preservation. The wilderness bill appears to be a constructive measure along 
these lines. 


Letter or I. K. SuHerrteip, Houston, Trex. 


Houston, Tex., November 11, 1958. 
Senator CiinTton P. ANDERSON, 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

Hon. Cirnton P. ANprerson: As a Boy Scout leader, and on behalf of the 
present and future Boy Scouts of America, I respectfully request your support in 
seeing that the revised wilderness bill is passed. 

Your prompt attention to this request will be greatly appreciated. 


Yours truly, 
I. K. SHEFFIELD. 





LETTER OF CHARLES L. THOMSON, MANAGER, PUEBLO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


PusEs.o, Coro., October 23, 1958. 
Hon. JAMeEs E. Murray, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Murray: The members of the board of directors of the Pueblo, 
Colo., Chamber of Commerce met in official session on Tuesday, October 21, 1958, 
to discuss the ramifications involved in the wilderness bill, S. 4028, and requested 
that I submit to you our thinking on this important piece of legislation. It is 
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the feeling of the members of the board of directors that this bill would be more 
a duplication of existing rules and policies concerning regulation of Government 
land, and would thereby create confusion and expense. We feel that the U.S. 
Forest Service, U.S. Park Service, and other agencies under the Department of 
Agriculture are doing an excellent job of managing and preserving our wilder- 
ness areas. Asa matter of fact, we have more occasion to feel that these agencies 
are too strict in their management than too liberal and we, therefore, cannot 
see any reason why additional legislation is necessary which could only confuse 
the management of these lands. If S. 4028 is passed, we are satisfied it will 
have a serious economic effect on the entire Rocky Mountain empire, due to the 
fact that the majority of our visitors do not, and many cannot, visit the wilder- 
ness areas as prescribed in the proposed legislation. 

We, therefore, wish the record to show that we oppose the bill, and we would 
rather see the existing Department of Agriculture complimented for their preser- 
vation of wilderness areas. 

Respectfully, 
CHARLES L. THOMSON, Manager. 


LETTER OF ARMIN BEHR, ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEX. 


SANDIA BASE, 
Albuquerque, N. Mea., November 7, 1958. 
Senator CLiinton P. ANDERSON, 
Albuquerque, N. Mea. 

Dear Senator ANDERSON: First of all, as I read the bill it seems to be essen- 
tially a conservative measure rather than the introduction of anything new. 
It attempts to protect at least some of the unspoiled public land areas we now 
have. In the near future some such protective device will be vital because our 
“exploding” population will create great pressure for commercial exploitation 
for every bit of our land surface. 

I do not think it is necessary to argue that we must preserve some parts of our 
country in their natural state as a birthright for future generations. This idea 
has been generally accepted ever since Theodore Roosevelt. The question is, 
How much should be preserved? I have traveled and hiked widely in the rela- 
tively unpopulated Southwest, and I have seen that most of the national parks 
and monuments are filled almost to capacity. There is a need right now for more 
space for those who look for recreation in woods and mountains. 

Opponents of the wilderness bill are saying that if roads and commercial 
facilities are kept out of the wilderness areas, only a few will be able to enjoy 
them. Actually, there is nothing except lack of interest to keep the average 
healthy person out of these areas. I have personally hiked and camped with 
people from 7 to 70. And there are no more inexpensive vacations. 


Sincerely yours, 
ARMIN BERR. 


LETTER OF NEIL JARVEY, JR., MESA, ARIZ. 


WEst JUNIOR HiGgH SCHOOL, 
Mesa, Ariz., November 5, 1958. 
Senator JAMEs E. Murray, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Siz: Some students of West Junior High School, Mesa, Ariz., would like 
to appear on record as being 100 percent in favor of a “wilderness bill.” We 
have studied conservation in school, and have enjoyed our forests and wildlife 
in Arizona. We feel that the continued heritage of the West lies in creating 
such wilderness areas for ourselves and for future generations to enjoy. 


Sincerely, 
NEIL JARVEY, Jr., Science Teacher. 
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(The petition, signed by 170 pupils of West Junior High School, 
has been filed with the committee.) 


LETTER oF ToM CALHOUN, PHOENIx, ARIz., PUBLISHER, ARIZONA SPORTSMEN’S 
NEwSs 


PHOENIX, AriIz., November 10, 1958. 
Senator CLInTon P. ANDERSON, 
Albuquerque, N. Mea. 


Deak SENATOR ANDERSON: I cannot adequately emphasize the great value of 
the wilderness bill to the American people, to the worthy causes of conservation, 
to posterity, and to the sportsmen of today and tomorrow. The wilderness bill 
is a positive contribution toward preservation of a great American heritage. 
The merits of the bill preclude analysis here. Let it suffice, that this wilderness 
bill is as free of negative stipulations as any legislation from a mortal’s pen. 
I ask that you recommend adoption of this wilderness bill at once. 

Thanking you for your attention, Iam 

Respectfully yours, 
Tom CaLHoun, Publisher. 


STATEMENT OF THE ARIZONA GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, INC., PHOENIX, ARIZz., 
THoMAsS H. BEERS, PRESIDENT 


The Arizona Game Protective Association, a conservationist organization rep- 
resenting 4,000 sportsmen in the State of Arizona, wishes to go on record as 
being entirely in accord with the wilderness concept as presented in the wilder- 
ness bill. The bill as presently written should be of great benefit to the American 
people. With the tremendous increase in population of the United States at 
present, and with the increases anticipated in the years to come, it is absolutely 
essential that wilderness preservation be established as a policy of Congress. 
This policy should certainly be applied to many areas of Federal land; i.e. as 
parks, forests, and refuges, where wilderness preservation fits in with other 
programs. 

It is the feeling of the Arizona Game Protective Association that the multiple- 
use principle which is presently being practiced on the national forest should 
certainly be applied to all Federal lands as a policy of Congress. It is also our 
feeling that the general public, the people who own the public lands, should have 
a voice in saying what is done with the wilderness areas. 

It is important that a bill be adopted that will make it impossible for a bureau- 
crat in Washington or a Cabinet officer to abolish a wilderness area; or to 
reduce it in size, merely by affixing his signature to an Executive order. A 
complete study of our Federal lands and the system of operating these lands is 
long overdue. A bill of this type will provide the Secretary of Agriculture with 
the authority to restudy and reclassify these lands as they should be reclassified. 
The same applies to the Secretary of the Interior with regards to national park 
and Park Service land. 

Too little thought has been given in the past to the necessity of providing 
areas of wilderness as a habitat for the fish and game of the United States, and 
again we should like to stress that with the tremendous increase in population 
of our country, and with the exploitation of our natural resources by many dif- 
ferent groups, it is high time that a multiple-use and sustained-yield management 
policy be definitely established for the Federal lands of the United States. In 
the wilderness bill as presently written this policy is provided but does not pre- 
vent the use of the lands for other purposes. It merely states that the preser- 
vation of wilderness areas shall be paramount. Wilderness areas must be 
provided for the preservation of their esthetic value for public use. Unless these 
wilderness values are protected at once they will become fewer and fewer in 
future years. 

The wilderness bill as presently written is in fact one of the greatest conserva- 
tion measures ever to be presented to Congress, and it places the control of 
wilderness areas in the hands of the people through the Congress, the elected 
representatives. This is a democratic process which is long overdue in the 
present policy of administering land of this type. Under this policy no one 
special interest can materially benefit through the preservation of our wilderness 
areas. 
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Much false and misleading information on this bill has been circulated by 
certain special interest groups. We sincerely hope that the support of sports- 
men and conservationists will overcome this opposition from the few people who 
seek to obtain materia] gain from the use of the Federal lands involved in the 
wilderness bill. Surely some effort must be made to preserve some of the mag- 
nificence and splendor of our great and beautiful country for generations to 
come. Much of our land has been denuded in the name of progress by thought- 
less exploitation. The time has now come to preserve a small portion for 
posterity. ; 

Thank you, Senator Anderson, for this opportunity to present the views of 
the sportsmen of Arizona on this vital issue. We sincerely hope that your com- 
mittee will see fit to endorse this bill and present it on the floor of Congress for 
passage at the next session. 


STATEMENT OF THE GLENWOOD SPoRTSMAN’s CLUB, GLENWOOD SpriNn@es, Coro. 


GLENWOop Sprrnes, CoLo., November 14, 1958. 
Senator Cirnton P. ANDERSON, 
Albuquerque, N. Mew. 

DeaR SENATOR ANDERSON: The Glenwood Sportsman’s Club wishes to register 
our opposition to Senate bill No. 4028. 

We cannot see how this proposed bill if passed by Congress would serve any 
useful purpose. 

But on the contrary, it is our opinion that this suggested legislation would 
cause management in the field of conservation to suffer and would leave this 
management more exposed to well-meaning but ill-informed pressure groups on 
a national level. 

We highly recommend this committee in their efforts to obtain factual infor- 
mation on this issue from the meetings being held. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Don L. Water, President. 


LETTER OF F, Louis HERNANDEZ, ALBUQUERQUE, N. Mex. 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. Mex., December 9, 1958. 
Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Albuquerque, N. Meg. 

DEAR SENATOR ANDERSON: I hope that you will not consider it too presump- 
tuous for me to write to you while you are away from your offices in Washing- 
ton. I was notified that the letter I sent to Washington would be delivered when 
you returned, but will take the liberty of sending you a copy of the letter here 
so that you can call me if you see fit. 

On November 14 I had the privilege of attending the hearing on the wilderness 
bill, over which you presided at the local Federal court room. I had received an 
invitation to attend. 

Due to the fact that I had not asked to be heard at the hearing I didn’t feel 
that I had any right to speak. It was a lengthy meeting and there were plenty 
of speakers as it was. 

Now I am taking the liberty of asking for permission to refute some of the 
statements made by opponents of the bill, and I hope you will consider it fair 
for me to ask you to have this letter made an official part of the records of the 
hearing, inasmuch as it was not possible for me to speak out at the time the 
incorrect statements were made. 

It has been my good fortune to make a least a dozen back-packing trips into 
the wilderness areas of our national forests and parks. These trips have been 
of from 2 to 5 days each, and the distance traveled has been from 14 to 50 
miles. On several of the 2- and 3-day trips I have been accompanied by my 
10-year-old son. This should prove that the wilderness can be enjoyed by 
people of average strength and endurance. You will remember that several 
speakers referred to the hardships one would have to endure on trips into 
wilderness areas. 

A great majority of the opponents of the bill stated that few people have the 
money to enjoy vacationing in the wilderness areas. They also said that most 
people didn’t have time. 


| 
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I can testify, as could any other experienced backpacker, that there are few 
more inexpensive pastimes than hiking and camping in the woods while packing 
all necessary supplies on one’s back. My pack, incidentally, weighs between 22 
and 35 pounds with essential gear and food for several days. Neither is much 
time required for such trips, as I can ready my gear and be on my way in a few 
hours, and make good use of a weekend, if that is all the time available. 

Last summer my son and I made a 14-mile, all-day hike into a wilderness section 
of Yellowstone Park. The total cost was the price of two apples and four 
sandwiches (homemade). ° 

On a 45-mile 5-day excursion into the Pecos wilderness in 1954 the total cost 
of my supplies was less than $5.50. This represents all expense beyond the end 
of the road. My other trips have been as inexpensive. Camera films would be 
additional on trips where a camera is carried. 

On two trips that we took to Lake Katherine last summer we saw at least a 
score of vacationists who had made the round trip in 1 day on saddle horses rented 
for $5 a day. Elliott Barker reminds me that the luxury 12-day trips into the 
Pecos wilderness cost the riders about $220 with cooks, pack horses, guides, 
tent-setters, and even a physician. Ladies over 60 years of age have participated, 
so the trip can’t be so tough. I'll admit that this price is fairly high, but not 
when we compare it to vacations at luxury hotels. 

As a school principal and teacher who has been in the school business for 30 
years, I wish to point out the need for the preservation, in primitive state, of 
these areas where people can learn how to overcome the obstacles faced in past 
generations by our forefathers. The population of New Mexico has doubled 
since I was in college. Other areas have experienced a similar, or a greater 
growth in population. If these primitive areas ae not preserved now, they will 
soon be marred by more and more wayside roads, lined with Kleenex and tin 
cans. The oft-repeated cry of “economic necessity” is often merely a catch 
phrase to mask the operations of the spoilers of our national resources. Many 
ranchers, it is true, are excellent conservationists—why they should object 
to wilderness areas, when they know they have not suffered from their presence, 
is a mystery. 

The need for adequate roads into forests in order to move in fire-fighting 
equipment when needed, was pointed out. Who can guarantee that fires will be 
obliging enough to start near roads that are constructed? If the terrain is not 
rough, with modern equipment temporary roads to a fire can be bulldozed in a 
matter of hours to where they are really needed during a fire, then abandoned 
when it is quenched. If the terrain is rough, smoke-jumpers will be needed 
anyhow. 

Here in the West we do not generally agree with the extremists who would 
hamstring the Forest Service in the management of wilderness areas, but we do 
support the principle of the wilderness areas. Let’s preserve them, then let 
the Forest Service manage them without the interference of an “advisory 
group” of city-bred extremists. 

Respectfully yours, 
F. Louris HERNANDEZ. 


STATEMENT OF THE FEDERATED GARDEN CLUBS oF MICHIGAN, INc., Mrs. J. J. 
BROWN, LEGISLATION CHAIRMAN 


The Federated Garden Clubs of Michigan, an organization of some 10,000 
members, has always had as its criteria in taking a decision the conservation 
standard. “The greatest good for the greatest number of people for the longest 
period of time.” Thus, it is that we urge the establishment of a National Wil- 
derness Preservation System by law. 

Wilderness is the raw material out of which civilization has been made 
and areas now remaining should be preserved for those who 1 day may wish 
to see, feel, study and enjoy the origins of their cultural inheritance. We are 
morally and ethically bound not to use up what should rightfully be kept 
for future generations. Wilderness is a resource that once invaded, is spoiled 
forever. 

The delegates of the federation in annual convention in Bay City, Mich., 
last June passed a resolution urging most earnestly the passage of the wilder- 
ness bill. 
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LETTER OF GEORGE W. KELLY, LITTLETON, COLO. 


LITTLETON, CoLo., November 6, 1958. 
Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Albuquerque, N. Mew.: 


I want to register a strong approval for the wilderness bill which will give 
official status to the wilderness areas which we all prize so highly. We must 
remember that wilderness is one thing which once lost can never be regained. Its 
value is in being as it always has been, governed by the laws of nature rather 
than man. As civilization advances (?) we are inclined to let all of these natu- 
ral areas disappear because of some small immediate gain from mining, lumber- 
ing or farming. We do not always realize that as civilization advances we 
need these unspoiled areas more and more to go to to regain our composure 
and our relative values. 

Some of the opponents of this bill claim that we are selfish in wanting large 
areas tied up for the use of a comparatively few people. We must realize that 
from the time of Christ the really big people have had to go to the hills for their 
inspiration. These people are our important leaders. Sue and I would not be 
able to stand the rush and strain of our business if we could not go for a 
few weeks each year back into the areas where nature’s laws have governed 
since time began. 

We are inclined to let the commercial interests measure everything accord- 
ing to commercial values, but we must realize that there are other values, less 
concrete but just as real. Values of inspiration without which few commercial 
ventures could succeed. 

We still have many unspoiled areas, but at the rate they have disappeared, 
even in my lifetime, it would be very soon when no primitive areas could be 
found. We do not want to get into the position of mere existence such as 
exists in areas such as India and China. We need our wilderness areas, 
unspoiled and inviolate. 

GEORGE W. KELLY. 


LETTER OF Mrs. GEORGE KELLY, DENVER, COLO. 


DENVER, CoLo., November 14, 1958. 
Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Albuquerque, N. Mez. 


Dear Siz: I am strongly in favor of wilderness bill 8S. 4028. Previous appoint- 
ments prevent my coming to Albuquerque, as I first planned, to testify in its 
favor, but I can’t let this opportunity go without notice. Too many of our 
valuable wilderness areas are lost already, and so little is done about it. Cer- 
tainly the remaining ones should be kept for our future generations. 

Mrs. GrorGE KELLY, 
President Rose Society of Denver, Vice Chairman Conservation Com- 
mittee of Home Garden Club of Denver. 


STATEMENT OF THE HOLBROOK LAKE SPORTSMEN’S CLUB, SWINK, COLO. 


SWINK, CoLo., November 5, 1958. 
Senator CLinton P. ANDERSON, 
Albuquerque, N. Mez. 


Dear SENATOR: The Holbrook Lake Sportsmen’s Club of Otero County, Colo., 
comprising 500 members from every walk of life, desires to go on record as 
wholeheartedly supporting the provisions of S. 4028, the wilderness bill. 

We urge immediate action by 86th Congress while we still have such areas 
to preserve for the generations to come. 

Respectfully, 


HOLBROOK LAKE SPORTSMEN’sS CLUB, 
G. BE. Kimsxie, Hovecutive Vice President. 
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STATEMENT OF THE BONITA CANYON SPORTSMEN’S CLUB 


Fort DEFIANCE, Ariz., November 6, 1958. 
Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Albuquerque, N. Mez. 

DeAR SENATOR ANDERSON: The Bonita Canyon Sportsmen’s Club of Fort De- 
fiance Ariz., would like to enter into the record its strong support of Senate 
bill 4028 titled “Wilderness Bill.” 

We feel the proposal to set aside more wilderness areas is a step that should 
have been taken long ago. 

We also strongly favor the provision of the aforementioned bill which estab- 
lishes the National Wilderness Preservation Council. 

This bill will be a big step toward preserving our great outdoors for the enjoy- 
ment and benefit of our offspring. 

We would like to offer to assist in any way we can to get this bill passed and 
carry out its provisions. 

Sincerely yours, 
CARSON RYAN, President. 


STATEMENT OF THE Tucson, ARIz., AUDUBON SocreTy 


Tucson, Ariz., November 11, 1958. 
Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Albuquerque, N. Mez. 

Dear Sir: At a recent meeting, members of the Tucson Audubon Society voted 
unanimously in favor of supporting the passage of the wilderness bill for the 
establishment of a National Wilderness Preservation System. 

As cities become more congested the need for larger and more wilderness areas 
becomes more apparent. This, not only for the preservation of areas for the 
protection of watershed and to preserve distinct species of fauna and flora for 
the future, but also to provide natural undisturbed places for the refreshment of 
tired bodies and souls scarcely able to cope with our uncertain times. 

Here in southern Arizona we can see the need of permanently preserving areas 
in the Huachuca, Santa Rita, and Pajarito Mountains to save trees, plants, and 
wildlife not found elsewhere in the United States. We can see what has hap- 
pened to wilderness areas in the Chiricahua and Santa Catalina Mountains, 
which had been set aside as such for all time but which have been invaded by 
commercial interests and the military. There is need for some authority such 
as the National Wilderness Preservation Council provided for in the wilderness 
bill to assure the continuation of wilderness once set aside. Man cannot live by 
bread alone; esthetic values are as precious and as necessary as money to a 
continued progressive civilization. 


Very sincerely, 
Mrs. R. J. THORNBURG, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF THE COLORADO STATE UNIVERSITY HIKERS CLUB 


FO eR “RRS CM 


' Fort Coins, Coio., November 11, 1958. 
Judge WALDO RoGERs, 
Albuquerque, N. Mea. 
DEAR Mr. RoGers: We, the members of CSU Hikers Club, support the wilder- j 
ness bill of the West for the following reasons: | 
(1) We encourage all students and other people to enjoy the mountain areas 
through participation in our outings. 
(2) For a balanced land-management program we believe just as much con- 
sideration should be given to recreational use of lands as to economic uses for 
the physical, mental, and spiritual health of the Nation’s people. 
(3) Conservation of native flora and fauna of certain areas can be of utmost 
benefit to present and future educational and recreational uses. We feel that a 
sure way of preservation of species in their native habitats is the maintenance 
i and establishment of permanent wilderness areas. 
Sincerely yours, 


as ST on. 


CSU HriKers Crivs, 
ANNE WARNE, Secretary. 
CHARLU MENARD. 
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STATEMENT OF Mr. AND Mrs. WALTER GOAD, ESPANOLA, N. MEX. 


As our population grows, as open space of every kind diminishes, and as, on 
the average, individual income increases with a consequent more rapid increase 
in income available for recreation, it seems to us that use of wilderness areas 
is certain to increase very rapidly. Without dwelling on the important place of 
wilderness values in our national recreation needs, we simply note that there is 
a limit to the number of users an area can accommodate and retain those values. 
It seems to us that it would be highly desirable if a considerable portion of the 
wild area that now exists in the United States could be reserved for use as 
wilderness. 

Highly desirable, yes, but how much wilderness can we afford in terms of 
land withdrawn from commercial use? 

The principal commercial use to which areas now wild can be put is pro- 
duction of minerals, timber, wool, and cattle. Today all four of these industries 
have in common a surfeit, not a shortage, of exploitable resources. Large parts 
of these industries, excepting timber; are subsidized by the taxpayer, either 
through price supports or through import tariffs or quotas, and. timber finds 
itself in increasingly sharp competition with other building materials. It is 
hard to see how availability for rapid exploitation of the lands affected by S. 
4028 could ameliorate the essential problems of these industries in the fore- 
seeable future. So, we believe that the country can now well afford to reserve 
those lands from commercial exploitation. Of course, it may be that a different 
balance will have to be struck at some time in the future, and S. 4028 wisely 
makes provision for expeditiously doing so. 

In the past our inventory of exploitable resources has increased more rapidly 
than consumption, due in some cases to better exploration, and in others to 
improved conservation and utilization. On the other hand, our inventory of 
wilderness can only diminish. By recognizing wilderness values and by es- 
tablishing a National Wilderness Preservation System, Congress can make it 
possible for increasing numbers of Americans to add to their experience an 
extra dimension that will become more and more valuable as our society grows 
more complex. 


STATEMENT OF THE WEST ALBUQUERQUE LIONS CLUB 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. Mex., November 12, 1958. 
Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Albuquerque, N. Mez. 


DEAR SENATOR ANDERSON: The West Albuquerque Lions Club, at its meeting 
Monday, November 10, 1958, heartily endorsed the passage of wilderness bill 
S. 4028, and wish to include our recommendation in the hearing record. 

While recognizing the fact that New Mexico has much land which is under 
Federal control and therefore not subject to State taxes, we feel that it is in the 
best interests of the most people to preserve the all too few wilderness areas, not 
only for the citizens of our State, but also for the entire United States. 

Yours most sincerely, 
E. LIncotn THomson, Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF TUCSON (ARIz.) Rop AND GuN CLUB 


Tucson, Ariz., November 12, 1958. 
Senator CLINTON ANDERSON, 
Albuquerque, N. Mez. 


DEAR SENATOR ANDERSON: I have been instructed by the Tucson (Ariz.) Rod 
and Gun Club, of this city (about 1,000 membership), to write to you urging 
the passage of the Federal wilderness bill. We thank you. 

Yours truly, 


JoHN ABOUD. 
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LETTER OF STANLEY T. CALHOUN, PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


PHOENIX, ArIz., November 11, 1958. 
Hon. Cirn'ron P. ANDERSON, 
Albuquerque, N. Mez. 

Dear SENATOR ANDERSON: Essentially, I wish to present my resolute endorse- 
ment of the wilderness bill. I do not propose that the bill attains perfection, 
per se. But I do propose that it is a significant stride in that ideal direction. 
It is my observation that the bill does set a valuable precedent in one respect, 
while at the same time it ratifies several principles of conservation already 
clearly established as benefiting conservation at large. 

I feel that the wilderness bill gains its precedent in apparently being the 
first Federal legislation to firmly establish relative permanent preservation of 
areas subject to the definition of wilderness. The value of this feature is mani- 
fold. Such protected areas may well have their multiple resources tapped but 
not depleted—a reservation sadly lacking in other temporary conservation 
measures. 

The bill reiterates on a major scale a paramount concept of conservation—the 
multiple-use concept. It reacknowledges that legislation in general should 
be predicated on an intention to create the greatest long-term good for the 
greatest number, while endeavoring to protect the rights and privileges of the 
aggregate citizenry. 

Specifically dealing with the conservation of natural resources, this bill’s 
application of the multiple-use concept states that all natural resources should, 
wherever possible, be subject to utilization which seeks to perpetuate the 
presence of those resources. This should be the basic practice because the 
value of any natural resource can and, where properly utilized, does contribute 
to the benefit of myriad interests. While on the other hand, utilization on an 
exclusive basis has repeatedly been so grossly intemperate as to even irrevocably 
destroy the presence of a particular resource. Exclusive use tends to create an 
imbalance in many instances which can diminish the status of other related 
resources. And exclusive utilization of any resource too often precludes the 
rights of others who have a just stake in their disposition. 

Natural resources are relative commodities; few stand alone; they are inter- 
dependent. The use or misuse of one resource is nearly always related to the 
condition of others. Therefore, exclusive utilization of any resource is inclined 
to bypass just consideration of the interdependence of numerous other related 
resources. The wilderness bill is a definite safeguard against detrimental ex- 
clusive utilization. 

The wilderness bill is a true conservation bill. That is to say that conserva- 
tion involves not just the protection of forests, wildlife, water, and so forth, in 
their separate aspects. Rather, conservation involves the protection of the 
stability of the natural condition of all natural resources and the innumerable 
uses and benefits those resources contribute to the stability of the Nation. 
The wilderness bill addresses conservation from this broad point of view—from 
the point of view of the multiple-use concept. Nature dictates multiple-use, and 
it is continued multiple-use of our interrelated, interdependent resources that is 
true conservation. 

Sincerely yours, 
STANLEY T. CALHOUN, 
Member, Arizona Game Protective Association, Phoenix Sportsmen’s 
Association. 


STATEMENT OF THE HOME GARDEN CLUB, DENVER, Coro. 


DENVER, COLO., November 18, 1958. 
Senator C. P. ANDERSON, 
Albuquerque, N. Mez.: 

The Home Garden Club of Denver, Inc, membership 300, goes on record en- 
dorsing the wilderness bill. We are interested in the conservation of our na- 
tional resources and are greatly concerned over the present lack of protection 
of our wildlife and natural vegetation. 

The intrusion of roads and industries into our virgin areas is making it more 
difficult to preserve them. Such legislation as prescribed in the wilderness bill 
is very essential. 


KATHARINE B, Crisp, President. 
Eva Cecit, Recording Secretary. 
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STATEMENT OF THE JUNIOR WOMAN’S CLUB, ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEX. 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEx., November 11, 1958. 
Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Albuquerque, N. Mea. 
DEAR SENATOR ANDERSON: In the interest of the conservation of our natural 
resources, our Junior Woman’s Club of Albuquerque wishes to endorse the 
wilderness bill, S. 4028. 


Very truly yours, 
Mrs. Rosert D. SPENSLEY, 


Corresponding Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF THE CHANDLER (ARIZ.) GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 


CHANDLER HEIGHTS, ARIz., November 3, 1958. 
Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Albuquerque, N. Mea. 
Deak SENATOR ANDERSON : At the regular board meeting of the Chandler Game 
Protective Association, Inc., held October 30, members voted unanimously to 
support S. 4028, the wilderness bill. 


Sincerely yours, 
TeRESA M. BINNER, Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF J. V. K. WaGaAr, HEAD, DEPARTMENT OF FOREST RECREATION AND 
WILDLIFE CONSERVATION, COLORADO STATE UNIVERSITY, NOVEMBER 10, 1958 


Hon. JAMES BE. Murray, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR SENATOR MuRRAY: Please consider the following statements as a part 
of testimony proffered for Albuquerque, N. Mex., hearings on the proposed Wil- 
derness Preservation Act, November 14, 1958: 

I. Congress, by tradition and intelligence, has always been asked to weigh 
and approve by official acts the establishment of unique inspirational areas such 
as our national parks, and now unique samples of the vanishing wilderness areas 
which fbered our pioneers and shaped American character. Hence, Congress 
should grant stability to our wilderness areas, as recognized by the various 
Federal land administering agencies under their respective regulations, by so 
naming them and by prescribing their boundaries in a Wilderness Preservation 
Act. 

II. All should clearly recognize that proposed wilderness areas constitute a 
very sm*ll percentage of national area and, because of the high-altitude, rocky, 
semiarid, or cold characteristics of most of these wilderness areas, an even 
smaller percentage of the Nation’s soil and water productivity. 

III. Provision should be made, in any Wilderness Preservation Act passed, for 
emergency insect, fungus, fire control, and salvage measures to protect wilderness 
forests, and for the prompt removal of truck roads and similar access routes, 
once the emergency has been met, in accordance with wilderness principles of use. 

IV. The Congress should define wilderness and wilderness use in a Wilder- 
ness Preservation Act, and should then create a National Wilderness Preser- 
vation Advisory Council, constituted of the Chief Forester of the U.S. Forest 
Service, the Director of the National Park Service, the similar heads of other 
Federal land administration agencies involved, and “three citizen members to 
be appointed by the President” in accordance with provisions of the present 
Wilderness Preservation Act. 

Definitons of wilderness and wilderness use, by congressional act, will govern 
the decisions of the capable heads of our various Federal land-use agencies 
without setting above them a council of less experienced people to question their 
intentions. However, to have “three citizen members” sitting with these serv- 
ice heads when wilderness matters are considered under a law which should be 
passed, is in keeping with best democratic principles. 

V. Great familiarity with the Yellowstone Park Act of 1872, the National Park 
Service Act of 1916, and the Act to Preserve American Antiquities of 1906 con- 
vinces me that the Act to Establish a National Wilderness Preservation System 
is needlessly long and involved, and that a simpler act can be written to state 
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objectives and means of attaining them in a briefer and more understandable 
bill. 
Thank you. 
Cordially yours, 
J. V. K. Waaar. 


STATEMENT OF THE GLOBE RECREATION AND CONSERVATION CLUB, GLOBE, ARIZ, 


On November 20, 1958, Globe Recreation and Conservation Club dispatched a 
telegram to Senator Clinton P. Anderson, chairman, Senate subcommittee for 
public hearings on S. 4028, expressing the club’s endorsement of that so-called 
wilderness bill. 

The club wishes to take this opportunity to reaffirm its position on that pro- 
posed legislation. It believes that the preservation and wise utilization of 
Federal wilderness areas is a matter which should be established as a policy of 
the Congress of the United States, and the principle of multiple use in such 
areas, as embodied in S. 4028, should be incorporated in the law of the land. It 
would be tragic if our heritage of wilderness and its wildlife should be lost to 
posterity because of lack of such legislation. 

The Globe Recreation and Conservation Club trusts that your committee will 
see fit to report this bill for consideration of Congress. 


STATEMENT OF THE DENVER (COLO.) CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


The Denver Chamber of Commerce has studied carefully the provisions of 
S. 4028 which proposes to create a national wilderness preservation system and 
a National Wilderness Preservation Council for the stated purpose of preserving 
wilderness and primitive areas for the recreational, scenic, scientific, educa- 
tional, conservation, and historical use and enjoyment by the people. We re- 
spectfully submit the following statement in opposition to S. 4028, or any similar 
proposal, and request this statement be made a part of the record of hearings 
conducted on the subject: 

Colorado sustains a substantial tourist and recreational activity. Current 
estimates of the economic importance of our scenic and recreational attractions 
place annual income from tourists at approximately $325 million. We should, 
therefore, support any program to enhance the public use and enjoyment of 
natural recreational areas. We do support the concept that public lands and the 
uatural resources thereon, whether they be of esthetic or commercial value, 
should be managed for the greatest good of all the people. We submit, how- 
ever, the provisions of S. 4028 do not permit consideration of this concept. In- 
stead, the proposal tends to restrict the use of wilderness and primitive areas to 
those individuals who are financially and physically able to participate in hiking 
and pack-trip activities. That this group is a select and restricted minority of 
the population is borne out by the U.S. Forest Service, which in its report for 
the last record year, states that nine-tenths of 1 percent, or 9 of each 1,000 visi- 
tors to the national forests, entered those areas which even now are classified 
as wilderness, wild, or primitive. 

Members of the committee will recall testimony at a previous hearing on 
this subject in which the city of Ely, Minn., demonstrated loss of $850,000 annu- 
ally in tourist and recreational income as a consequence of the elimination of 
access roads and restrictions on the use of airplanes and motorboats in the 
wilderness area which borders Ely. That testimony further documented the 
fact that 80 percent of the former recreational users of the area now go else- 
where. This, in our opinion, demonstrates a trend in direct opposition to the 
desirable objective of providing wilderness and primitive areas for the use and 
enjoyment by the people. 

The extent to which public lands in the State of Colorado would be designated 
as wilderness or primitive areas is not defined in the proposal. The 24 inillion 
acres, approximately 37 percent of the total area of Colorado, is now federally 
owned or controlled. The total Colorado land area under Federal control now 
includes 1,346,469 acres reserved as wilderness, wild, and primitive areas within 
national parks, national monuments, national recreational areas, Federal wild- 
life refuges, and other limited areas. These presently designated areas would 
be included in the wilderness system initially, in additicn to which S. 4028 
delegates power to modify or expand the wilderness designations on Federal 
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lands to departments responsible for administration of these areas. Failure of 
such departments to act within a specified period of time to exclude areas the 
Administrator considers not to be of wilderness value would result in the auto- 
matic designation of such areas as wilderness. 

The bill proposes to establish a national policy that “within the units of this 
system designated for inclusion by this act, and in those which may later be 
designated in accordance with its provisions, the preservation of wilderness 
shall be paramount.” It is apparent departments concerned with the admin- 
istration of Federal lands are committed to the designation of wilderness areas 
in all cases possible. 

The bill permits additions to, modifications of, or eliminations from areas of 
wilderness by 90 days’ public potice. Public hearings are required cnly if 
demanded, and designation becomes automatic unless the Congress shall reverse 
the administrative department decision by concurrent resolution within 120 cal- 
endar days of the beginning of the succeeding congressional session. We oppose 
any direct or indirect delegation of authority on public land problems without 
affirmative and express statutory enactment in each case of addition, modifica- 
tion, or withdrawal by the Congress. 

The State of Colorado is one of the major reservoirs of resources necessary 
to the economy of the Nation. Presently, our mining industry, which produces 
a gross income of $375 million annually, is virtually at an early stage of develop- 
ment. Known reserves of coal, metallics, nonmetallics, rare earths, clays, oil, 
and oil-shale establish Colorado as a major industrial center of the future. 
These resources cannot be developed without access, nor can as yet undiscovered 
resources be found without use of modern transportation. The potentialities for 
wilderness designation in this State raise serious questions not only as to the 
economic future of our State, but also as to the national security. Dependence 
on Presidential order or congressional action in each case of exceptien to the 
wilderness preservation system, as provided in S. 4028, is insufficient assurance 
thot the natural economic development of this State can continue. 

The State of Colorado also possesses great timber resources. Presently, the 
annual harvest of timber amounts to 185 million board feet. Under proper man- 
agement, as is presently the case, our timber resource is renewable. S. 4028 
permits neither the use nor the renewal of this resource in areas designated as 
wilderness. Further, the provisions of the act are s% restrictive as to prevent 
proper access to these areas for the purpose of combating forest fires. The 
absence of such access presents a very real threat to the stated purpose of the 
bill, that of preserving wilderness areas. 

The cattle population of the State ef Colorado is 2,033,000, of which total 
many graze on 8,004,000 acres of Federal rangeland. Gazing is managed effec- 
tively with the preservation of the renewable resource of rangeland in mind. 
The very real threat that many of these areas would be closed to grazing by 
the enactment of S. 4028, or a similar bill, jeopardizes the profitable  peration 
of the enttle-raising segment, our second most important industry—agrieculture. 

Section 3, paragraph C-—5, challenges the validity of current concepts of law 
regarding water resources in the State. Presently. the possession of noturel 
streams rests with the people of the various States. As a consequence, the 
Federal Government cannot regulate or allocate waters rising in any State or 
group of States. The Colorado River compact of 1922 was a treaty between the 
States involved, and established a plan for dividing the waters of the Colorado 
River Basin among the several States. By providing the following, “nothing in 
this act shall constitute an expressed or implied claim or deni»l on the part 
of the Federal Government as to exemption from the State water laws,” ac- 
cepted concepts of water regulation and development are challenged by S. 4928 
directly, a provision which we cannot accept. 

Developinent of water resources is an absolute necessity for the Western States. 
Here again S. 4028 specifically prohibits the construction of water development 
reservoirs, or other structures in wilderness areas, excent by Presidertio] or’er 
on evidence each such development serves the national interest. This con- 
cept is directly contrary to the long-established rights of the people within the 
States. 

We take exception also to the provisions regarding the composition of the 
proposed National Wilderness Preservation Council. Ex officio inclusion of 
the Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary of Azriculture, the Secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution is not cbjectionable; however, the provision that 
the three “citizen members shall be persons known to be informed regarding, 
and interested in the preservation of, wilderness,” weights that portion of the 
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Council 100 percent for wilderness preservation, and does not give any con- 
sideration to agricultural, mining, water resources, and other interests of the 
— at large. This provision, we believe, is prejudicial to the general public 
nterest. 

Finally, we are aware that the National Outdoor Recreation Resources Re- 
view Commission has been established specifically to determine the need for 
and recommend the number and location of recreational areas, including wilder- 
ness, required by the Nation to meet future needs. Until the findings of this 
Commission are available, any legislation to alter present policy and administra- 
tion of public lands, particularly with respect to wilderness areas, is premature. 

We respectfully request your thoughtful consideration of these objections 
to the passage of S. 4028, or any legislation similar to it. 


LETTER OF G. W. EvANS, MAGDALENA, N. MEx. 


MAGDALENA, N. MEx., November 10, 1958. 
Senator CLINTON ANDERSON, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR ANDERSON: I intended being present for the hearing, but deer 
season is on and we have guests. 

So I am stating my views in writing and would like very much to have this 
letter filed with the proceedings of the hearing. I have lived on the boundary 
of the Gila wilderness since it was established. As you well know it is one of 
the larger wilderness areas, and because the only way it can be enjoyed is by 
walking in or packing in only a limited few have ever enjoyed whatever it is 
that a wilderness has to offer. 

It seems to be that because of the light use there would be danger of losing 
such an area to the Park Service so more people could enjoy the natural at- 
tractions. I do oppose the creation of additional wilderness areas and one of 
the main reasons is because of the very limited number of people that can ever 
use and enjoy such areas because of inaccessibility. 

With grazing and timber cutting so completely controlled there is no longer 
danger of such areas being exploited and will forever be available for all the 
public to enjoy if such areas are not thrown into wilderness areas. 


Sincerely, 
G. W. (Dub) Evans. 


STATEMENT OF THE APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB, Boston, Mass. 


Boston, Mass., November 8, 1958. 
The Honorable JAMES E. MURRAY, 
Washington, D.O. 

My Dear Senator Murray: The Appalachian Mountain Club strongly favors 
the wilderness bill (S. 4028). We have previously expressed approval of earlier 
versions of this bill and continue to urge its passage. 

Founded in 1876, with a present membership of 6,500 spread throughout the 
country, the Appalachian Mountain Club has its headquarters in Boston. We 
sincerely believe in the value of wilderness to all our people. We, ourselves, 
have more than an academic interest in the preservation of such regions, since 
increasingly our club excursions lead us to enjoy the open spaces of the West. 
Wherever situated wilderness areas are of importance to citizens throughout the 
land, they constitute a heritage of natural beauty which must be kept unspoiled 
for our children. 

The preeminent merit of the wilderness bill is that it recognizes wilderness .as 
a national value of which Congress takes cognizance. Having only commenda- 
tion for the way the National Park and the Forest Services have handled virgin 
tracts, we must, nevertheless, welcome the consideration of wilderness and its 
placing on a more permanent basis than administrative control. 

We sincerely hope that a wilderness bill may soon become law. 

Sincerely yours, 
MaRsoriIe Hurp. 
Chairman Conservation Committee. 
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LETTER OF EDMUND H. Kass, Jr., Socorro, N. Mex. 


Socorro, N. Mex., November 10, 1958. 
The Honorable JAMEs E. MuRRay, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR Murray: Allow me to voice support for the so-called wilder- 
ness bill, for which a hearing is scheduled in Albuquerque on November 14. 

I believe that the preservation of wilderness areas as provided in this bill 
is in the best interest of present and future generations of Americans. 

The nearby Gila Wilderness Area in southwestern New Mexico is a favorite 
recreational spot for residents of Socorro. Last spring I had the good fortune 
to participate in a pack trip into this area with a number of friends in the 
Socorro Rotary Club. Next year the group will be enlarged considerably, and 
invitations to participate will be extended to all the Rotary Clubs in our 
district. 

The privilege and opportunity to enjoy such unspoiled areas should be af- 
forded to future generations. With the steady growth in population, there 
is need to increase the number of such natural playgrounds. 

Any help which you and your committee can give in obtaining the passage of 
this bill will be appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
EpMuUND H. Kass, Jr., Ph. D., 
President, Socorro Rotary Club. 





STATEMENT OF THE So-Ho GARDEN CLUB, SPOKANE, WASH. 


SPOKANE, WASH., November 11, 1958. 
The Honorable JAMES E. Murray, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Srr: We here in the Pacific Northwest greatly appreciate the wilder- 
ness areas and believe that the conservation of these national resources is a 
necessity. The wilderness areas of America are a source of perennial recrea- 
tion for both young and old. 

Therefore be it resolved that we endorse and strongly support the bill to 
provide a National Wilderness Preservation System. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. H. R. CLarkx, 
Secretary, for members of the So-Ho Garden Club. 


STATEMENT OF THE OUTDOOR NATURE CLUB OF Houston, TEx. 


The Outdoor Nature Club of Houston with an active dues-paying membership 
in excess of 500 wishes to go on record in support of S. 4028, the wilderness bill, 
as revised. 

We express our club philosophy and motives as follows: 

We believe that the appreciation and understanding of the Creator’s world of 
nature, the love of its creatures, and the inspiration we derive from its beauty 
and perfection constitute a vital phase of life. In accord with this belief, we 
have as our objectives: To enjoy and to study, in fellowship with others, the 
wondrous sculpture and design of His handiwork and to recognize the inter- 
dependence of soil, water, plant, and animal life; to help others, especially our 
youth, to acquire an interest in nature and a realization that the great out-of- 
doors is a priceless legacy; to strive for the establishment of nature sanctuaries 
so that posterity can perceive the pattern of America as it was before man’s 
insatiable appetite destroyed so much of its virgin beauty; to stand shoulder to 
shoulder with other conservation organizations in protecting our national parks, 
public lands, and diminishing wildlife from encroachment and destruction; to 
encourage wise use of our natural resources so that future generations may 
receive their rightful share. 

In accordance with this philosophy we wholeheartedly support S. 4028 and urge 
its speedy enactment. As we look at our country today and see so little of it 
representative of virgin America we are greatly saddened that such legislation 
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was not in effect 50 years ago. Wilderness preservation, as national policy, has 
long been needed. 

It is very pathetic indeed to see that in most of our States today there are no 
wilderness areas to inspire our youth, in fact not even virgin tracts of 50 acres 
can be found in many States. Let us always keep in mind that wilderness and 
virgin areas can always be exploited and denuded but such areas cannot again 
become virgin areas. Because exploitation and economic development is thus 
an irrevocable action, passage of this bill is urgent. 

The Outdoor Nature Club of Houston fully supports the establishment of the 
National Wilderness Council and believes that this is a vital part of the bill in 
order to preserve the spirit of the law for years to come. Without it S. 4028 
becomes just words and ideals that would soon be lost in the Congressional Record. 
This bill, as revised, should not be further amended or modified so as to weaken it. 

We can well imagine that there has been and will continue to be opposition to 
S. 4028 by special-interest groups who have a financial interest at stake, but our 
country and its wilderness belong to the people and should be preserved as such 
for them. 

Yours, 
M. ARMAND YRAMATEGUI, 
Conservation Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF THE Los ALAMOS (N. Mex.) OuTDOOR ASSOCIATION 


The Los Alamos Outdoor Association would like to express its support of 8. 
4028, the National Wilderness Preservation Act. Both as an organization and 
as individuals we are deeply interested in any measure which will aid in the 
preservation of wilderness areas in this country. 

The Los Alamos Outdoor Association is a hiking club which is particularly 
fortunate in that the Pecos Wilderness Area is only a 2 or 3 hour drive from 
Los Alamos. Over the years we have made extensive use of this wilderness 
area. Each summer, we conduct a number of 1-day hikes and a few 2-day, back- 
packing trips in this region. In years when the snowfall is heavy, we also make 
snowshoe trips into the nearer parts of it. 

When we go into the Pecos Wilderness Area to hike, it is not because it is the 
nearest suitable place; the Santa Fe National Forest comes right to the city 
limits of Los Alamos. We go to the Pecos Wilderness Area because it is one 
place where the campgrounds and streams have not been fouled by cattle and 
where the ground has not been gullied by jeeps and tracks. 

Although the Pecos Wilderness Area is the only wilderness area in which the 
Los Alamos Outdoor Association has conducted official trips, some of our mem- 
bers have also hiked and camped in the Gila Wilderness Area, the Bridger Wil- 
derness Area, and the Superior (Minn.) Wilderness Area. Both as an organiza- 
tion and as individuals we ask that this country’s wilderness areas be preserved. 





STATEMENT OF THE HARTFORD (ConN.) Brrp Stupy Cus, INc. 


HArtTrForD, Conn., November 10, 1958. 
Hon. JAMES E. Murkay, 
Washington, D.C. 


My Dear SENATOR Murrkay: The Hartford Bird Study Club has nearly 300 
members. 

We are unanimously in favor of enactment of the wilderness bill. 

Saving some wilderness is obviously imperative. Our increasing population 
will increase pressures on what wilderness is left. This may be our last chance. 

Very truly yours, 
Joun 8S. DUNNING, 
Chairman, Conservation Committee. 
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STATEMENT OF THE MIDLAND (TEx.) NATURALISTS 


MIDLAND, TEx., November 12, 1958. 
Senator James E. Murray, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR Murray: Passage of the wilderness bill (S. 4028) is urged by 
the members of the Midland Naturalists, Midland, Tex. 

Recreation facilities should be provided for all segments of our population. 
Resort areas have been provided for those who enjoy them; a vast network of 
highways has been built for those who enjoy their scenery from the windows of 
a car; a chain of refuges has been set up to provide hunting and fishing for 
sportsmen. The Government now needs to provide, by law, facilities for those 
individuals who prefer their recreation in areas isolated from civilization. 

Much additional scientific research is needed in,the interrelationships of 
plant, insect, and animal communities. It is only in areas undisturbed by man 
that these relationships can be adequately evaluated. In controlled areas, no 
true evaluation can be obtained. 

It is our feeling that this bill deserves immediate passage, else the burgeoning 
population will soon create such pressures that the areas will be destroyed for 
the sake of a relatively small financial gain. The history of American develop- 
ment has amply proved that individuals tend to seek only their own benefit 
rather than the benefit of the majority. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. GrorcE B. JOHNSON, Jr., 
Secretary, Midland Naturalists. 


STATEMENT OF Dorris M. HANKINS, ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEX. 


Even though I am not technically representing any group, I am sure that my 
views represent those of many scientific and other professional people who are 
not organized to express their views as a group. 

As a scientist at one of the large New Mexico laboratories, I wish to share my 
observations of the actual use of wilderness areas. I have found that people 
whom I meet in wilderness areas are predominantly professional men and 
women, that is, scientific personnel, doctors, lawyers, and teachers. Such pro- 
fessional people are essential to the existence and growth of scientific labora- 
tories in New Mexico. Through personal contacts, I have become aware of the 
large number of such people who, like myself, consider the opportunity for 
hiking, climbing, or skiing as a prerequisite for a job. These professional people 
can be selective and will not take a position which does not offer the recrea- 
tional opportunities which they desire. The high degree of stress, physical con- 
finement, and mental tension placed on scientific personnel and other profes- 
sional people today makes retreats to remote wilderness areas a necessity for 
the mental relaxation and physical well-being of many among this group. Often 
strain of “rush jobs” and “crash programs” can best be overcome by the great 
contrast of a trip through a wilderness area. Minds are clearer and more 
ready for research and engineering problems after even a weekend “away from 
it all.” Therefore, I believe that the preservation of wilderness is beneficial to 
the growth of scientific laboratories, which are no small part of New Mexico’s 
economy. 

Furthermore, I feel that those who claim that the use of wilderness is confined 
to a few “rugged” people within a narrow age range and with large incomes, 
base their opinions on false information. Through personal experience I have 
found that pack trips in wilderness areas are less expensive than most of the 
commonly conceived types of vacations. As to the age limitation, I have found 
that age is not a criterion. I have been on weekend pack trips into New Mexico 
wilderness areas with ages of the group ranging from 8 to 60. Family groups 
joined in these trips. 
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It is true that the number of people who backpack through wilderness areas 
is small in comparison to those who car-camp or stay in lodges in such areas as 
Yellowstone and Yosemite Valley. That is where the true value of wilderness 
for recreational use lies. Once the number of people using wilderness areas 
becomes large in comparison to the acreage set aside, the benefit is lost, for 
then, there is no retreat from crowds and conflict. 

I am not only concerned with preservation of wilderness for myself and my 
associates, but I am concerned as a mother. We have exploited our resources 
to such an extent that little of the natural scene remains today. I want at least 
a sample to be left so that my children and grandchildren can see what our 
country once looked like. The guaranteed preservation of wilderness areas 
would pass on a valuable heritage to all our children; the monetary gain from 
exploitation of such areas would be of far less value and would be willed to only 
a few individuals. I firmly believe that the future generations have every right 
to have untouched wilderness for their enjoyment and study. 

From the above considerations I recommend the passage of S. 4028. 


Lerrer oF Rate A. Nosies, ALBUQUERQUE, N. Mex. 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. Mex., November 22, 1958. 
Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Albuquerque, N. Mea. 

Deak SENATOR ANDERSON: I am Ralph A. Nobles, a Los Alamos nuclear physi- 
cist and a resident of New Mexico for the past 15 years. Having attended the 
hearings on the wilderness bill, I am of the opinion that the witnesses adequately 
presented both sides of the argument; hence, rather than reiterating them, I 
should like to merely make a few comments which express my opinion on this 
matter. 

Those persons testifying were nearly equally divided in number pro and con, 
with a slight preponderance in opposition. However, it is clear that this by no 
means represents a cross section of opinion of the Nation or indeed even of 
New Mexico. The opponents of the bill have an immediate pecuniary interest 
in defeating a measure which would interfere with their exploitation of the 
public domain, are well organized, and hence were strongly represented ; whereas 
the advocates, who I think represent the vast majority of the citizens, are 
motivated by more altruistic interests, are mainly unorganized, and were 
poorly represented. The position of those opposed to S. 4028 is in most cases 
completely transparent, being that of persons lacking sufficient foresight and 
public spirit to overcome their private monetary interests. 

I imagine that a controversy similar to this must have raged in 1916 when 
Congress set up our national parks system. However, few today would deny 
that a great debt of gratitude is owed to those foresighted men. I sincerely hope 
that the 86th Congress sees fit to listen to our scholars, scientists, and conserva- 
tionists, and to the ever-growing demands of the public to preserve a remnant of 
our glorious wilderness before it is too late. 

In closing, I would like to say that I was very favorably impressed with the 
manner in which Senator Anderson conducted these hearings. By no act or in- 
nuendo did he show partiality, and his promptness in correcting witnesses whose 
rhetoric led them too far from truth or reality was most gratifying. 

Sincerely yours, 
Ratpu A. Noses. 


STATEMENT OF THE SANTA FE (N. Mex.) WILDLIFE AND CONSERVATION 
ASSOCIATION 


The Santa Fe Wildlife and Conservation Association, with some 200 mem- 
bers, is strongly in favor of maintaining, for benefit of present and future 
generations, an adequate system of wilderness areas, especially within the 
National Forests. We do not believe this can be done without legislative 
sanction. Realizing that some details must yet be worked out, we endorse 
the major provisions, and the purposes, of S. 4028. We also endorse the 
multiple use principle of administration of National Forest resources. We 
believe however, that the multiple use administration policy should have the 
sanction of Congress as is provided for in 8. 4028. 
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As we see it, wilderness is an important unit of the multiple National Forest 
resources along with timber, grazing, recreation, wildlife, watershed, etc. How- 
ever, since certain distinct characteristics are requisite for wilderness areas 
they cannot be devoted to uses such as lumbering, mining, roadbuilding, sum- 
mer homes, etc. Conversely, the inherent attributes of wilderness areas pro- 
hibits them from being one of the uses on most national forests lands where 
lumbering, mining, roads, permanent habitation, etc., are prevalent. 

Yet wilderness is far from being an exclusive use. Fortunately wilderness 
preservation does not interfere with such high priority uses as watersheds, 
conservative grazing, wildlife and several of the highest types of recreation— 
hiking, horseback riding camping, hunting, fishing, picture taking, etc. in 
primeval surroundings. 

Considering permanence, maintenance of natural climatic conditions, quan- 
tity, quality and uniformity of water yield, there is no doubt that pristine 
watersheds function far better than those that have been logged over and 
ae of timber. Wilderness preservation and watershed protection go hand 
n hand. 

Wildlife, when properly managed as all game departments are now capable 
of doing, does not interfere with watershed values and functions, and greatly 
enhances wilderness values. Where forage is adequate, conservative livestock 
grazing need not interfere with wilderness or its use for camping, hiking, 
horseback riding, hunting, fishing, etc. The bill does not prohibit grazing, as 
many are claiming; instead, it specifically recognizes established grazing pref- 
erences. Neither does the bill prohibit predatory animal control as has been 
asserted by some opponents of wilderness preservation. 

The very nature of the location and topography of the bulk of wilderness 
areas guarantees that there will be a minimum of conflict with water storage 
projects. Yet, to be fair, the bill provides a means of admission of storage 
projects where the overall interest is paramount. 

Wilderness preservation does not mean, as some are loudly claiming, that 
the areas will be available for use and enjoyment of a few rich people only 
because others can’t afford to use them. That positively is not so. Com- 
pared with other forms of outdoor recreation most wilderness trips are very 
reasonable. The best are not expensive. 

For instance, hikers drive to wilderness boundaries and hike back into the 
wilderness for a day and it costs them nothing. Others hire saddle horses 
and ride in for the day and the only cost is $4 or $5 for horse hire. Back- 
packers go in afoot for 2 to 10 days. Cost of meager equipment required, 
prorated for several trips, is negligible. The only other cost is $1 or $1.50 
per day per person for groceries. Then there are many hikers who hire a 
packhorse to carry bedrolls, groceries, etc. One packhorse is sufficient for 
three persons for a week or 10-day trip. Their cost is $1 for groceries and 
$1.50 for packhorse, or $2.50 per person per day, or $25 for a 10-day trip. 

In the last two groups are to be found Boy Scouts and many other youth 
groups. For them such trips into primeval wilderness areas are thrilling, 
inspiring, and highly educational. And yet there are those who would deprive 
their, and our, children of that God-given privilege. 

Still other wilderness users go on horseback with pack outfits, but do their 
own work. Their cost is $4 to $5 each for saddlechorse, $1.50 for packhorse (one 
for three persons) and $1 each for food. Total cost $7 per day each. You 
can’t stay at a hotel and twiddle your thumbs for that. Now, if such a party, 
say of 10 persons, wants a horse wrangler, it will cost $1 more each, and a cook 
for another $1 each, to make it $9 per day each. Expensive? Nonsense. Pro- 
hibitive for the average person? Utterly ridiculous. 

Now, if one wishes to take a deluxe wilderness trail ride trip, such as those 
sponsored by the American Forestry Association (and many private outfitters) 
he can do it very reasonably for what he gets, too. Everything except one’s 
bedroll is furnished by the outfitter—saddles, horses, pack animals, sleeping 
tents, camp-kitchen equipment, good food, cooks, packers, horse wranglers, etc. 
Even a medical officer is provided by the association, to take care of any sickness 
or accidents that might occur, without cost to the rider. Also, an association 
representative is sent along to coordinate activities, plan evening bonfire pro- 
grams, and look out for the welfare of the riders generally. 

All of this for a 12-day wilderness trail ride and camping trip is available 
annually in any one of a dozen wilderness areas for only $220 to $240 or $18 to $20 
per day each for parties of 15 to 25. Where can one vacation and engage in 
outdoor activities for less? Those who have claimed in their statements that 
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wilderness areas would be set aside for exclusive use and enjoyment of a few 
rich people are either woefully ignorant, or deliberately misrepresenting facts 
to further their own selfish purposes. 

In conclusion, we feel strongly that wilderness preservation is absolutely 
essential to perpetuate an important part of the American way of life. It is 
highly necessary for both educational and scientific purposes. Wilderness 
preservation is also essential to provide a place where men and women can go 
for rest and relaxation, and refresh their minds and restore their souls in a 
primeval environment, as God made it, remote from the hubbub, stresses, and 
tensions of modern civilization. It is necessary for proper education and train- 
ing of youth. It is also necessary to preserve for a large group of hardy sports- 
men a place where they may hunt and fish in primeval surroundings with a 
degree of privacy. It is necessary to satisfy a multitude of nature lovers. 

We believe the U.S. Forest Service has, for the most part, done a govod job 
administering wilderness areas up to now. But it is becoming more and more 
evident that the Forest Service cannot guarantee permanent wilderness preserva- 
tion against the constant picking and pecking of private, selfish commercial 
interests. These hearings have brought out into the open the designs that those 
interests have on wilderness areas. Without congressional legislative sanction 
it seems certain that wilderness areas, a little at a time, will be eroded away 
by that constant picking and pecking. 

Therefore, the Santa Fe Wildlife and Conservation Association strongly urges 
passage of the wilderness preservation bill, S. 4028, subject to modifications 
recommended by the New Mexico Wildlife and Conservation Association. With- 
out such an act to insure wilderness preservation a variety of private and 
commercial interests will demand a segment be taken out here, a corner cut 
off there, invade the areas with roads, and other incompatible development, and 
eventually destroy them altogether. 


STATEMENT OF LOS ALAMOS MOUNTAINEERS, INC. 


The Los Alamos Mountaineers, Inc., is a group vitally interested in the passage 
of this bill. Our number is small but we believe our viewpoint important. 

The wilderness concept as such is not on trial in S. 4028; even opponents of 
the bill prefix their objections with phrases such as “appreciate the value of 
wilderness areas,” and “much sympathy with the wilderness concept.” What 
is involved is the preservation of existing areas, and the providing of an orderly 
manner of modifying, adding, and deleting such areas in the future. The main 
point of the bill, as we see it, is that Congress would provide a uniform policy, 
and give the citizens through their representatives a voice in determining such 
policy, not subject to the whims of a possible future President or cabinet officer 
unsympathetic to the wilderness concept and unprepared to withstand the pres- 
sures brought to bear to abolish it. 

On specific points: Is the wording of section 2(f) “holding of a public hearing 
if there is a demand for such a hearing” definite enough? Does one person’s 
request for a hearing constitute a “demand”? Section 4 pertaining to the 
National Wilderness Preservation Council seems reasonable. A centralized loca- 
tion for maps of the areas, for instance, would be extremely useful. 

Some of us as Los Alamos residents have been accused of having a chronic 
shortsightedness, of always using a short-range view, of never thinking of future 
generations, etc. May we go on record this time as favoring a stable, long- 
range viewpoint, as expressed in S. 4028, thus insuring future generations the 
opportunity of enjoying the wilderness, and finding the peace it can bring. 


STATEMENT OF THE SILverR CiTy-GrAnr County (N. MEx.) CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


The Silver City-Grant County Chamber of Commerce presents its views re- 
garding Senate bill No. S. 4028 as follows: 

Silver City, Grant County, N. Mex., is the gateway to the Gila Wilderness 
Area. The people of southwestern New Mexico and of Grant County are vitally 
interested in matters affecting the Gila Wilderness Area and thus are inter- 
ested in Senate bill No. S. 4028. Any matter affecting the Gila Wilderness 
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Area affects the economy of the people of southwestern New Mexico and south- 
eastern Arizona. The chamber takes the position that inasmuch as a com- 
mittee or commission has been appointed, under congressional authority, to make 
a usage study of the wilderness areas and the national forest, that the enact- 
ment of Senate bill No. S. 4028 would be premature. Before any action is 
taken, the study directed by Congress as to the uses of the various wilderness 
areas should be completed and the report of the commission made. Upon 
receipt of the report, Members of Congress would be in better position to under- 
stand the uses to which the various wilderness areas could be made and enable 
a more intelligent consideration pertaining to such uses. 

It is our belief that the wilderness areas should not be completely cast aside 
but that certain beneficial uses could be made of these areas, such as would 
enable the general public to see, have access to, and enjoy these wildlife areas. 
As it now stands, only a privileged few have the opportunity to go into these 
areas. The chamber contends that if these areas are maintained, public access 
should be made available in order that beneficial use by the public could be made. 

Also, the Forest Service has to depend upon the people of this section to aid 
them in controlling fires in the Gila Wilderness Area, and experience in the 
past shows that without any access trails or roads that a great number of 
acres of timber and wildlife areas have been destroyed and that a complete 
closure and sealing off of these areas defeats the purpose for which the areas are 
maintained. 

The economy of this section would be greatly enhanced if the public were 
permitted access by reasonable route into the wilderness areas and this has 
been demonstrated by the establishment of a corridor to the Gila Cliff Dwell- 
ings National Monument. Even though there is only a jeep trail, the number 
of visitors has increased tremendously and it is a shame that the tourists and 
other people from the eastern part of the United States, as well as the people 
of the State of New Mexico, are not given an opportunity to enjoy the area 
maintained as a primitive and wilderness area. Therefore, the Chamber of 
Commerce of Grant County, N. Mex. strongly and wholeheartedly disapproves 
the enactment of Senate bill No. S. 4028 at this time and insists that the Com- 
mission appointed to make a study of these areas report before any further ac- 
tion be taken on this bill or any similar bill. 


STATEMENT OF J. STOKLEY LIGON, CARLSBAD, N. MEx. 


Close observations of wilderness areas over a period of more than 40 years, 
while engaged in Government and other wildlife work throughout much of the 
Nation, including Alaska, have imbued me with profound appreciation of their 
esthetic and material values, and the urgent need for wilderness preservation. 
It is becoming alarmingly apparent that unless legislation is enacted for the 
protection of choice wilderness areas, the highest values of such “islands” of 
primitive America, whether forest, desert, or mountain, may be sacrificed as 
result of economic conquest. Time is fleeting; bulldozers and highways are 
progressively closing the door to wilderness preservation. Aldo Leopold, sponsor 
of wilderness preservation, foresaw the impending threat to wilderness secu- 
rity when-he urged creation of the Gila Wilderness, now an impressive monu- 
ment to his abiding interest and foresight. 

The popularity of rugged outdoor life in its varied forms, among them fish- 
ing, hiking, bird watching, and trail riding, is in its ascendency. Wilderness 
provides a perfect setting for such wholesome and health-giving activities. 

The only assurance of continued enjoyment of these rewarding human values 
is through the designation of additional areas that qualify as wilderness, and 
making them secure in perpetuity. The Gila and Pecos Wildernesses in New 
Mexico are becoming shining examples of public appreciation of these monu- 
ments in unspoiled nature where still may be enjoyed meditation, solitude, and 
tranquility. And finally, the “living wilderness” may well be dedicated as an 
heritage for the edification and enjoyment of generations to follow that have no 
voice in what we of today may will them. 
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LETTER OF WILLIAM VIAVANT, NORMAN, OKLA. 


NorMAN, OKLA., October 31, 1958. 
Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR ANDERSON: I am one of the few very fortunate individuals who 
have had the privilege of seeing firsthand some of America’s wilderness. It is 
difficult for me, therefore, to be unemotional about wilderness preservation, but 
I will try. I have studied the record of the Senate hearings on the wilderness 
bill, and it seems to me that the major premise of the opposition is that we can- 
not afford to leave unexplored and undeveloped natural resources because of the 
pressure of our economy or because of dire need in some future emergency. Some 
of their reasons are, in fact, rather good cause for leaving the wilderness 
untouched, because whatever mineral and timber reserves the wilderness con- 
tains can be considered a savings account, admittedly not readily available, but 
there as a last resort. The analogy can be pushed a little farther, because this 
savings account draws interest at what I consider a favorable rate. This 
interest is the recreation and scientific use of the wilderness which, like the 
savings account, is not depleted. In fact, unlike the savings account, which in 
time of inflation has less real value every year, the wilderness increases in real 
value as our population increases. 

The value of a stock with a high dividend rate and a steadily increasing price 
on the stock exchange would be obvious. In the world exchange of national 
assets our country must cherish such stocks, and this Nation’s wilderness is one 
of them. 

Yours very sincerely, 


WILLIAM VIAVANT. 


TELEGRAM OF RosBert H. FurRMAN, M.D., OKLAHOMA CiTY AUDUBON SOCIETY 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., November 11, 1958. 
Senator JAMES E. Murray, 
Washington, D.C.: 


Forward-thinking citizens everywhere are united in their support of the wilder- 
ness bill. The Oklahoma City Audubon Society and its 87 active members wish 
to have entered into the record this statement of their unanimous support of the 
wilderness bill. 

Rosert H. FurMAN, M.D., 
Oklahoma City Audubon Society. 


TELEGRAM OF Mrs. Louis C. GEORGE, PRESIDENT, IKEBANA 
INTERNATIONAL OF Houston 


Houston, Trex., November 11, 1958. 
Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Albuquerque, N. Mezw.: 


This organization supports your investigation of the wilderness bill, and we 
should like to go on record as favoring its passage as revised. 


Mrs. Louis C. Groree, 
President, Ikebana International of Houston. 





TreLecRAM OF Petre Davis, PREesmpeENT, NorTHERN CorLorApo Rop aNp GUN 
CLUB 


Fort Coins, Coro., November 13, 1958. 
Senator James E. Murray, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The Northern Colorado Rod and Gun Club strongly endorses the proposed 
wilderness bill and believes this legislation would be of great value in the 
preservation of some of our great natural heritage. We ask that this statement 
be included in the record for Albuquerque, N. Mex., dated November 14, 1958. 

NorTHERN CoLorapo Rop anp GuN CLUB, 
Pete Davis, President. 
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TELEGRAM OF OrWALD E., Paut B., AND KENNETH KIENOW, TUCSON, ARIZ. 


Tucson, Ariz., November 13, 1958. 
Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Atbuquerque, N. Mew.: 


Wish to advise you of our unqualified support of this fine measure for four 
reasons: (1) It establishes wilderness preservation as congressional policy; 
(2) wilderness areas come under planned control rather than under the whims 
of politicians ; (3) we people, who own the public lands, will have a voice in their 
management. Here in Arizona, public water is being stolen by the big cattle 
interests aided by political hucksters. This must be stopped; and (4) the 
multiple-use concept of national forests is given congressional recognition. Cor- 
respondence with our Senators does not indicate their support of this measure. 
We wish to assure you that this is not our thinking and that we strongly favor 
the wilderness bill. 

OrwaLp E., Paut E., AND KENNETH KIENOW. 


TELEGRAM OF Doug COLLINS, PRESIDENT, YuccA CHAPTER, COLORADO DIVISION 
OF THE IzZAAK WALTON LEAGUE 


Bur_inetTon, Coro., November 14, 1958. 
Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Albuquerque, N. Mea.: 


Yueca chapter of the Colorado division of the Izaak Walton League of America 
voted unanimously tonight to support the wilderness bill, S. 4028. There can 
be no doubt in the minds of thinking men that it is now much later than we 
think in regard to wilderness preservation. We would like to remind you that 
none of us supporting this bill can possibly profit 1 cent from its passage. We 
ask that this message be made a part of the record. 

Dove CorLLins, 
President, Yucca Chapter, Burlington, Colo. 


TELEGRAM OF Mrs. Ropert M. BLAINE, PRESIDENT, LITTLE FLOWER GARDEN CLUB, 
Houston, TEx. 


HovustTon, Trex., November 13, 1958. 
Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Albuquerque, N. Mez.: 


Our group (50 prominent old Houstonians) would like to go on record as favor- 
ing the wilderness bill as revised, feeling the importance of conserving our 
national wilderness for posterity. 

Mrs. Rosert M. BLAINE, 
President Little Flower Garden Club, 2504 Stanmore Drive, Houston, Tez. 


TELEGRAM OF MRS. WILLIAM B. SPENCE, PRESIDENT, GUILD OF THE MUSEUM OF 
NATURAL History OF HousToNn, TEx. 


Houston, Tex., November 13, 1958. 
Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Albuquerque, N. Mez.: 


Knowledge of your meeting came too late for official action from the Guild 
of the Museum of Natural History of Houston but feel confident our 100 mem- 
bers would unanimously ratify my support of the wilderness bill since we are 
very conservation conscious. 

Mrs. WILLIAM B. SPENCE, 
Guild of the Museum of Natural History of Houston, 11 Rivercrest 
Drive, Houston, Tea. 
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TELEGRAM OF Mrs Frep W. KUENSTLER, PRESIDENT, RIVERCREST GARDEN CLUR, 
Houston TEx. 


Hovston, Tex., November 13, 1958. 
Senator CLIntTon P. ANDERSON, 
Albuquerque, N. Mez.: 


Rivercrest Garden Club representing over 100 residents of Rivercrest, one of 
Houston’s most select residential additions, would like to express approval of 
the wilderness bill as revised. 

Mrs. FrReD W. KUENSTLER, 
President, Rivercrest Garden Club, 17 Rivercrest Drive, Houston, Tez. 


CoMMUNICATIONS On S. 4028 


During the course of the field hearings on S. 4028 the committee re- 
ceived a considerable number of letters and petitions for and against 
the measure, many requesting publication in the hearing record. 

Since they are repetitive, publication has not been ordered. A sum- 
mary of such unpublished communications, retained in the committee 
files, follows: 


| For the Against 
| 


bill the bill 
pepe atte is ied oil) bier we th li easy stdicrolastw 4 1, 003 129 
iii ei at teenies. sticheusipoglshdtasadgdhivet brdode tlds deceit 14 5 
POO MGS crore nsensene nonce ssn mwannennnaveneapeanerensrssdnonnsasepencs>| 281 44 
a sacl ci eat ae Pane aleeiinn pinmaw dilate 1, 284 173 
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